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No government can afford to ignore the urges of the common 
people. After all, democracy has its basis on those very urges and 
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It was with this objective that Dasturco was formed а decade _ 

ago. Since then, this team of Indian engineers has designed and 

installed many industrial projects— within budgeted gosts and on 

schedule. ва Dasturco has been intimately associated with the — 
nning of the new Bokaro steelworks, and will now —in со-орега- 

. tion with Soviet engineers— participate on the detailed engineering. 
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=LOODS MAKES THE DREAM OF GREEN REVOLUTION 
RALLENGE. VILLAGE ELECTRIFICATION AND 
Beem ADS, RURAL SANITATION AND RURAL 
‘ON OF DRINKING WATER AND 
GOALS WE MUST STRIVE FOR. 
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Kashmir Wrangling 


HE bitter wranglings inside the ruling party in 
T Kashmir are being watched with distress by 
all shades of democratic opinion in this 
country. A 
The tussle between the Chief Ministers group 
and that of Syed Mir Qasim is causing damage not 
only to the image of the Congress in Kashmir but 
to the cause of secularism and good relations 
between the people of Kashmir and the rest of the 
country. For, both these factions together consti- 
tute the main organised detachment of Kashmiri 
opinion that has remained unwavering in the reso- 
lution that Kashmir's destiny is bound up with that 
of India. During the last two decades, Sri G. M. 
Sadiq has stood firm like a rock in his conviction 
that Kashmir's future lies with India, and this con- 
viction he upheld even when others like Sheikh 
Abdullah had questioned it and when Pakistani 
armed actions sought to overrun the Kashmir 
Valley twice in the last twenty years. Sri Sadiq has 
come to be recognised as the symbol of India's 
secularism inasmuch as he has always justified 


‚ Kashmir's accession to India on that ground. 


It is, therefore, a matter of profound shock for 
everybody in this country to find Syed Mir Qasim’s 
supporters staging a revolt against Sri Sadiq's leader- 
ship, thereby threatening the existence of the govern- 
ment over which he presides. For, the fall of the 
Sadiq Ministry can only harm the cause of secu- 
larism in this country and help all the forces in 
Kashmir which want the end of Kashmir’s present 
ties with India. MA 

At the same time, all friends of Kashmir sincerely 
feel that Syed Mir Qasim too has an important 
role to play in the politics of this country. It is 
because of this appreciation of his contribution to 
the secular politics of Kashmir that his being made 
one of the General Secretary of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee has been widely welcomed. For, 
itis genuinely felt that Syed Mir Qasim can make 
purposeful contribution in the wider arena of 
national politics. 

However, in the present political alignments in 
Kashmir, warped by group considerations, Syed Mir 
Qasim’s transfer to the AICC has been opposed by 
his own following, as they feared they might face 
political extinction once their leader left the factional 
battle-scene. They wantto use the position they 
hold in the organisation as a lever for bargain with 
the Chief Minister, and the logic of it has led them 
to stage the revolt in the Congress Assembly Party, 
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with prospects of disastrous developments not only 
for the Congress in Kashmir but for national inter- 
ests as well. Thus, the affairs of the Kashmir 
Congress have fallen in line with the sordid tradition 
of inner-party bickerings in the different Pradesh 
Congress organisations. 

_ But Kashmir has а special place in Indian poli- 
tics, and if its political life is allowed to be thrown 
into disarray, it will harm national interests. Syed 
Mir Qasim’s group may have staged the revolt in the 
legislature party as a pressure tactic against Sri 
Sadiq’s bid to extend his authority over the Congress 
organisation, but, in the bargain, they may have 
exposed themselves to be misunderstood by a large 
body of Indian public opinion. This is all the more 
so when some of the stalwarts in the group were 
found to be taking the Syndicate line in the 
crucial Presidential poll last year. 

Moreover, Sri Sadiq's supporters have charged 
that the policy difference that marks them from Syed 
Mir Qasim's following lies in the stand that the 
Chief Minister has taken with regard to Sheikh 
Abdullah and his group -a charge which the Qasim 
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camp has not repudiated. Itis to be emphasised 
that the so-called policy of liberalisation towards 
Sheikh Abdullah and his group has so far fetched 
good dividends in so faras the Sheikh has made 
significantly positive pronouncements in recent 
months, which may be indicative of his readiness to 
function within the four corners of India's Consti- 
tution. Such a development can hardly be an item 
of complaint against Sri Sadiq's policy; rather it can 
very well be regarded as a feather in hiscap. Further, 
it is to be noted that Sri Sadiq would not have pur- 
sued this line without prior consultations and fullest 
understanding with the Centre; and criticism of this 
policy, if any, should be directed against New Delhi, 


and not used forthe purpose of undermining the 
present Government in Kashmir. 

Democratic forces all over the country would be 
happy if thereis rapprochement between the two 
important leaders of Kashmir today. It has to be 
based on the mutual recognition of the significant 
roles that both together can play in the politics not 
only of Kashmir but of the nation as a whole; and 
such an understanding has to be based on the recog- 
nition of the importance of Sri G. M. Sadiq conti- 
nuing as the head of the Government in Kashmir no 
less than on Syed Mir Qasim having a claim to an 
honourable position in the political life of the 
picturesque Vallay. 





CCORDING to CPM leader 
А Namboodiripad, Achutha 
Menon Government is a 
minority government but for 
the support extended to it by the 
Congress Party; presumably Sri 
Namboodiripad implies that the 
Kerala coalition government has 
no moral right to continue in 
office in this situation. 

From the figures of voting in 
this week's Kerala Assembly de- 
bate itis clear that even if the 
Congress members had remained 
neutral in the voting оп the 
confidence motion, following the 
example of the Syndicate group, 
the Ministry would have had a ma- 
jority of three. What EMS means 
obviously is that the Congress 
should have stayed neutral while 
the Syndicate should have voted 
with his own party to topple the 
coalition. In other words, while 
a positive vote by the Congress 
aimed at keeping the coalition 
going is unpardonable crime, it 
would be the height of morality 
for it to remain neutral and allow 
the CPM in collusion with the 
Syndicate to bring .down the 
regime. It would be moral 
because Sri Namboodiripad says 
so. | 

The CPM's moral pose is not 
easy to understand, given its own 
background, not only in Kerala 
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Whither CPM ? 


but also in West Bengal. The 
Fourth General Election should 
have produced a stable Left- 
dominated coalition government 
in West Bengal but for the part 
played by the CPM which consi- 
dered its antagonism to the CPI 
more important than the proper 
utilization of the historic opport- 
unity that the people of the State 
had got: after over two decades 
to assert themselves. , It is no 
secret that Ше CPM at that time 
entered into an unhealthy under- 
standing with the reactionary 
forces symbolised by Sri Atulya 
Ghosh, refused to accept the 
idea of a single united front 
against reaction and pitted its 
own candidates against a large 
number of Leftists, many of them 
known for the dedicated work 
among the people, including the 
trade union movement. To secure 
the defeat of those Leftists, 
including Communists, who did 
not toe the CPM line was more 
important than using the unpre- 
cedented popular upsurge to rout 
the forces of reaction. At that 
time the only morality of which 
the CPM leadership was aware 
was  uninhibited opportunism; 
their only goal was to reduce 
other Leftist forces to the status 
of jo-hukums and wipe out the 
CPI in particular. 


Once in power, both in West 
Bengal and in Kerala, as the 
dominant partner in the two 
United Fronts, the CPM consis- 
tently sought to establish its.own 
bossdom and did not hesitate to 
misuse the administrative power 
secured with the help of the 
United Fronts for this purpose. 


In both States, the CPM leader-' 


ship would have liked to remove 
from office those parties which 
they did not like and which they 
considered serious rivals to their 
own. The attack on ће СРТ in 
Kerala and on the CPI and the 
Bangla Congress in West Bengal 
was the result. The inter-party 
clashes in West Bengal, which 
were patently encouraged by the 
CPM whose representative was 


-handling the police portfolio, 


were meant to terrorize the non- 
conforming parties and drive 
them out of the Front. In Kerala 
the same attempt was made оп a 
different key. These attempts 
failed in two different ways in 
the two States. © ` 

In Kerala, the CPM headed 
the coalition for two and a half 


years, and at the end of this . 


period had little to show by way 
of positive achievements on behalf 
of the people. The much-publi- 
cized programme of the United 
Front remained a paper programme 
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According to a Bengali proverb, quarrelling neighbours 
making a way for the crocodile to enter their land by themselves digging a canal. 


gramme, while corruption touched 


а new high in the State and the ` 


CPM was content to organize a 
campaign of slander and vilifica- 
tion against some of its Front 
partners, notably the CPI. When 
Sri Namboodiripad submitted his 


. resignation without asking for 
. dissolution ofthe Assembly and 


a mid-term poll, his calculation 


-was obviously that the CPI would 


be completely isolated and he 
could establish a new coalition 
minus the CPI. That the very 
parties оп which he had banked 
for riding back triumphantly to 
power, and that the popular 
reaction to his exit was lukewarm 
in sharp contrast to the position 
in 1959 when his Government 
was dismissed, should have served 
as warning to him and his party 
that the people had been disillu- 
sioned with the performance of 
the EMS-led coalition. But 
leaders convinced of their own 
importance and infallibility can 
hardly be expected to condescend 
to take note of such inconvenient 


facts of life. Sri Namboodiripad’s . 


anger and bitterness knew no 
bounds when he found that his 
calculations had gong wrong, 
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that the CPI had actually been 
able to prevent President’s rule 
with the help of certain other 
parties, 

A Leftist party like the CPM, 
swearing all the time by radical 
measures, was expected to pin 
down the new coalition to the UF 
programme and demand the 
implementation of each item on 
it. Instead, the CPM took the 
entirely negative line that the 
coalition should be brought down 
at all costs, making it clear that 
the party would not recognize 
the right of any but itself to run 
the administration, to wield 
power. The fact that the “mini- 
front” in less than five months 
has been able to implement the 
accepted programme much more 
effectively than the “‘maxi-front” 
under EMS could in well over 
30 months, is to the CPM leader- 
ship irrelevant. Revolution to 
be recognized as such should be 
led by the CPM and by no one 
else. The whole CPM approach, 
in Kerala as much as in West 
Bengal, has been that no party 
except itself is entitled to wield 
power; others can be there on 
the basis of the CPM's charity, 





bring on calamity by their own imprudence, as 





nof by their own right. 

It is indeed sad that one has 
to say all this about a party 
which has been an important 
factor in the radical movement in 
the country; but an understanding 
of events in the two States on 
which the people of the country as 
a whole had pinned great faith is 
essential in our situation today. 
It needs no political pundit to 
see that but for the CPM's des- 
tructive role in the two States the 
United Front idea would have 
caught on in a big way, challeng- 
ing the status quo regimes else- 
where in the country, providing 
models for united Left action in 
other States. It is true that in 
West Bengal a section of the 
Bangla Congress, headed by Sri 
Sushil Dhara, also played an 
unhealthy role aimed at breaking 
up the United Front; but the 
fact remains that this group 
could have been easily isolated 
and made ineffective if the CPM 
had not been hell bent upon 
destruction. 

The CPM's attempt to make 
outthat the Congress Party in 
Kerala is “untouchable” will not 
carry conviction with anyone 
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who has been following the course 
of the CPM's overt and covert 
deals with parties other than the 
CPIin the last three years and 
more. One would have liked a 
clarification from CPM leadership 
that they had nothing to do with 
the Syndicate in the recent 
months, noteven fora bargain 
for Rajya Sabha seats from West 
Bengal. 

Sri Achutha Menon put the 
matter in a nutshell when he 
asked Sri Namboodiripad why 
his party supported the Union 
Government on several occasions 
in the recent past if indeed the 
Congress Party was so very un- 
touchable. The truth would 
seem to be that at the Centre Sri 
Namboodiripad’s party is able to 
see that any alternative that can 
conceivably emerge to displace 
the Indira Gandhi Government 
will be entirely reactionary, and 
does not want to share responsi- 
bility to bring about such a 
change. So far as Kerala and 
West Bengal are concerned, the 
CPM’s only calculation is to 
secure power for itself by any 
means; it has no desire to share 
power with other progressive 
parties irrespective of the impli- 
cations of the popular verdict. 
The reality of the pattern of 
voting is unimportant in a situa- 
tion where, as the largest single 
party in the Legislature, the CPM 
thinks it can by threats and 
inducements secure a pliant coali- 
tion which will carry out its 
diktats unquestioningly. It is 
quite unrealistic to expect that 
other parties which fought the 
elections on the same programme 
and promises as the CPM will 
meekly accept this position. 

The attitude of the CPM, 
which has often been described as 
the “big brother" line, is regret- 
table because it has resulted in a 
big setback for the Leftist move- 
ment as a whole. What the CPM 
does in these two States where it 
is strong cannot but have reper- 
cussions in other States; in other 
words, other Left parties which 
would very much likea united 
Left front to emerge in other 
States as well as at the national 


level cannot be blamed against . 


this background for nursing fears 


about the CPM’s possible role in - 


such fronts elsewhere, There is 


& sz 


the example of Andhra Pradesh, 
where the 1964 split weakened 
the Communist movement consi- 
derably; in that State today a 
united Left can emerge very 
strong, but this presupposes unity 
between the CPI and the CPM, a 
prospect that is blocked mainly 
by the CPM's perverse sense of 
self-importance. 

The simple question is why 
the CPM, which in its recent 
Central Committee Resolution is 
able to see the Rightist threat at 
the Centre and is able to take a 
rational view of the Indira Gandhi 
Government, should virtuously 
declare the Congress or any other 
party to be untouchable in Kerala 
or Bengal. It is clear even to 
superficial observers of the Indian 
scene that unless all the progres- 
sive parties come together pur- 
posefully there is little chance of 
preventing Rightist assumption of 
power. The logic that is valid in 
respect of the Union Parliament 
is no less valid in respect of the 
State Legislatures. Bengal and 
Kerala are the two States where 
the Left parties are powerful and 
thus in a position to set the pace 
for radical transformation of the 
political structure: in other States, 
like Bihar too new opportunities 
are opening up. These opportu- 
nities can be utilised to purpose 
and to the long-term advantage 
of the people if the Left 


parties give up their obsessions 
and illusions and decide to stick 
together to prevent the emergence 
of Right-led fascism. 


So far as the CPM is concern- 
ed, the first thing it has to give 
up is the obsession with power 
for its own sake : if power is seen 
as no more than an instrument to 
carry out the people’s will and to 
serve the interests of the masses, 
everything else will fall into place. 
In such an event no party which 
not only accepts a common pro- 
gramme but can be trusted to 
abide by the promise will be 
“untouchable”. If on the other 
hand, sheer opportunism is the 
only guiding factor the Left 
movement can only disintegrate 
further: those responsible for 
such disintegration can only be 
condemned by history as betray- 
ers of the people. Surely this 
is not the role any Leftist party, 
chiefly the CPM and the CPI, 
would like history to see it in. 
If so, rethinking that can lead 
either to the restoration and pur- 
poseful functioning of the 14- 
party United Front in Bengal or 
to facing a mid-term poll on the 
basis of a principled alliance is 
the obvious course. Similarly, in 
Kerala, rethinking should lead to 
a strengthening of the “mini- 
front” for the full implementa- 
tion of the promises made to the 
people by all the parties in the 
original Front. For the CPM, 
now is the moment of truth : the 
nation expects its leadership to 
act wisely, for history does not 
wait to afford opportunities of 
this kind after. 


March 24 C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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UNION BUDGET—1970-71 


More Dramatic than Scientific 


SHIVA CHANDRA JHA 


HE Union Budget for 1970-71, 
{фе whole, has no philo- 
sophy behind it. In fact, it is 
devoid of any scientific philosophy. 
In the words of Jawahar Lal 
Nehru, the Budget for 1970-71, is 
a pedestrian budget. 

In this pedestrian Budget, then, 
if one is forced to take a micros- 
copic view, two things do come 
out—growth and distributive jus- 
tice. But these two are just com- 
monsense. 

There is no economic thinker, 
starting from the Greek philoso- 
pher Xenophon (431—355 BC), 
author of Economicus, from Kau- 
tilya's Arthashastra, through med- 
leval  thinkers like Thomas 
Acquinas, through physiocrats, 
mercantalists, Smith, Ricardo and 
Malthus, through Marshal and 
Keynes, to the Tata-Birla Bom- 
bay Plan, who have not talked of 
growth and social welfare. 


Strong Commonsense 


The Budget is based more on 
common sense, strong common- 
sense, than on any scientific econo- 
mic philosophy. The difference that 
this Budget has, comparative to 
the Budgets of the last two to 
three years under Sri Morarji 
Desai, is that the latter were devoid 
of even that strong commonsense. 

Discounting this, there are great 
similarities between this Budget 
and the budgets of the last two 
to three years. Firstly, in the 
prohibition policy, Finance Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi has out-Morarji- 
desaied Morarji Desai in raising 
duties on whisky, cigarettes, etc. 

Secondly, as in the past two 
to three budgets, policy of 

Author is Member of Parliament 
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Party. 
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deficit financing ^ pursued the 
Same was being done in this 
Budget. The talk is that it should 
be avoided, but still the deficit 
finance of Rs 225 crores is un- 
avoidable. The last year's estimate 
was of Rs 254 crores but actually 
it went up to Rs 290 crores. In 
the present budget there is no 
guarantee that it would not cross 
Rs 225 crores. In fact, it will go 
up by Rs 100 crores. 


More Diplomatic 


Thirdly, no disturbance has 
been caused to the corporate 
sector in taxation in the name of 
development and stability. What 
was done in the last two to three 
budgets was little more vociferous. 
In the present Budget it has been 
done more diplomatically. 

Fourthly, the present Budget 
is also not full-emplyoment-orient- 
ed as it used to be in the past. 

Fifthly, the sum total of the 
impact of the Budget of 1970-71 
is going to be the same as in the 
past, that is, the rich are going 
to be richer while the poor, 
poorer. 

Now, the path that is going to 
be followed to attain that ob- 
jective of growth and distributive 
justice is through 25 per cent 
direct taxes and 75 per cent in- 
direct taxes. Direct taxes are 
planned to give Rs 36 crores, 
While indirect taxes are to supply 
Rs 134 crores. 

In the direct taxes, the first 
talk in the Budget is to 
plug the loopholes and stop 
tax evasion. But there is no 
mention of how much tax arrears 
there are at present. It is to the 
tune of Rs 556 crores or more. 

In Income-tax, the exemption 
limit has been raised from the 


present Rs 4,800 to" Rs 5,000 
per year. The main argument 
given for this is that now less 
assessees would be more efficiently 
handled than it used to be in the 
past. 

This argument is not merely 
childish but rather a commentary 
on the over-all administration 
itself. The argument puts the 
administration in the dock. 

The relief in the raising of the 
exemption limit in income-tax 
is welcome because it would 
facilitate the new and younger 
elements, be they professors, engi- 
neers, and others getting Rs 417 
per month, to take to to enter- 
prising paths. 

The progressive rates would be 
applicable from the income slab 
of Rs 40,000 and above per year. 
It will mop up 93.3 per cent of 
the income in the slab of over 
Кз 2 lakhs instead of 82.5 per 
cent in the slab of over Rs 2.5 
lakhs as at present. But why 
above Rs 40,000 and why not 
above Rs 5,000 slab? 

In Wealth Tax, the present rate 
is 0.5 per cent to three per cent. 
It will now be from one per cent 
tofive per cent at the highest 
slab. By combining these two it 
is supposed to impose “ап effect- 
ive ceiling" on income after tax 
when such income reaches 
Rs 25,000 per annum. But there 
is going to be “по absolute ceiling" 
on earned incomes. 

Furthermore, in urban property, 
the new tax rate is to be five per 
centin excess of urban property 
of Rs 5 lakhs and seven per cent in 
excess of property of Rs 10 
lakhs. Besides, business premises 
are exempted. Kaldor had suggest- 
ed that the Wealth Tax exemption 
limit should be Rs 1 lakh. 
But nothing of the sort has been 
done. 


Compulsory Disclosure 


Even in what is being done, 
there is no mention of any central 
machinery for the valuation of 
properties. The chances are great 
for Property Tax evasion as, 
because of the lack of an y central 
auditing system, there is income- 
tax evasion. 

. hen, what about  bena. 
midar property holders? Kaldor 


( Continued on page 32) 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Government's Hasty Retreat 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE State of Uttar Pradesh 
T recently witnessed a new phe- 

nomenon which reminded the 
people of the days when the land- 
ed gentry was treated as most 
favoured section of the society 
by the British rulers of India. 
The BKD Ministry decided to 
reduce the ceilings on landhold- 
ings in the State. The decision 
was announced not only through 
the press but also by the Governor 
of ОР in his address to the joint 
session of the UP legislature. 


Landlord's Threat 


Suddenly the landed gentry 
rose in revolt The big land- 
holders in the Assembly threatened 
to withdraw} their support from 
the Ministry. The BKD ministry 
had to beat a hasty retreat and 
had to withdraw its announce- 
ment. 

The landlord legislators were 
satisfied only after the Minister 
for Revenue announced that the 
Government had no intention of 
banning transfers and sale of 
land, and after the Chief Minister 
had issued a statement that the 
decision to reduce the ceilings on 
land-holdings' was only tentative. 

The ease with which the land- 
lords succeeded in having their 
way and the haste with which 
Chief Minister Charan Singh 
succumbed to their threat, has 
created doubts if the UP Govern- 
ment was really serious about 
its décision about land ceilings. 

Whatever the attitude of the 
BKD Ministry, the question of 


redistribution of land is now оп. 


the agenda. The agitation by the 
landless and poor peasants last 
year, which resulted in clashes at 
various places between big land- 
holders and the landless and 
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between the police and the land- 
less, is a clear warning to the 
State Government that it could 
postpone the measure only at 
grave risks. . 

According to the State Govern- 
ment's Home Department, the 
UP Police had recently liquidated 
several groups of ‘‘Naxalites” 
in the Terai districts of the State. 
The claims of the tate Govern- 
ment about the "existence of 
Naxalite groups in the State 
are disputed; but there is no 
denying of the fact that the large 
population of the landless and 
poor peasants is getting restive. 
They will not wait for long to see 


that their just demand for land is: 


conceded and big landed estates 
and farms broken up to provide 
them with land. 

The Congress rulers of the State 
(including Sri Charan Singh) had 
missed the opportunity io solve 
the problem at the time of the 
abolition of zamindari system in 
the State. They are missing an- 
other opportunity now for the 
sake of political expediency. 


Most Unfortunate 


The most unfortunate part of 
this revolt by the landlord MLAs 
in UP was the reported associa- 
tion of some Congressmen of the 
State with the threat. The 
manager of Kalakankar Estate, 
Thakur Har Narain Singh, was 
reported to have played a leading 
part in organising the landed 
vested interests against the move 
of the State Government. 

It is not for the first time that 


the leadership in the Congress 


has come in the way of required 
measure for land reforms. At 
the time of the abolition of zamin- 
dari, the biggest sympathiser of 


the zamindars was no less a person 
than the then Chief Minister, 
Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Pandit Pant could not get out 
of the commitments made by the 


Congress to millions of peasants . 


in the State. He, however, suc- 
ceeded in staying the abolition of 
zamindari in Kumaon division to 
which he belonged. It was only 


“in 1968 that zamindari was abolish 


-ed in the hill districts of Kumaon. 
It was under this leadership 
that the zamindari Abolition and 


Land Reforms Act was passed by - 


the UP. Assembly. Though the 
zamindari Abolition Act of UP 
was, till then, supposed to be the 
most “progressive” measure by 
any State Assembly (as it did not 
provide for the right of resump- 
tion of land to the. ex-zamindars), 
its only objective was to abolish 
the “intermediaries” between the 


State and the actual cultivators. | 


It did not seek to solve the problem 


.of the large number of landless 


and poor peasants. Their aspira- 
tions were, ignored. 


Incorrect Figures 


In fact, the then Revenue 
Minister Charan Singh, in his 
booklet Agrarian Revolution in 
UP, justified the decision of the 
UP Government for doing no- 
thing to provide land to landless 
and poor peasants. He wrote: 
“The percentage of landless agri- 
culturists is small in UP....That 
there were more than 7.5 lakh 
families of landless persons in 
the State should, therefore, urge 
us to establish industries rather 
than to think of seemingly easy 
method of redistribution of land." 

The figure of landless given by 
Sri Charan Singh was challenged 
even at that time. The doubts 
about this figure have now proved 
correct. According to the UP 
Government’s memoranda on the 


Fourth Five Year Plan, the agri- 


cultural labourers in UP constitute 


11.3 per cent of the population. It- 


means that the total number of 
agricultural labours is about 80 
lakhs in the State. 

Strange as it might look, the 
percentage of landless agricultural 


labourers at the time of the aboli- ` 
tion of zamindari was only about ` 
six per cent of the population of- 


the State, according to the figures 
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quoted by -Sri Charan Singh. 
Apparently there was large-scale 
eviction of the tenants during the 
years preceding the abolition of 
zamindari and also after the 
abolition. 

The law did not give to zamin- 
dars the rightYof resumption, but 
law could always be circumven- 
ted, particularly when one of the 
parties was poor, resourceless and 
weak. 

The land taken over by the 
zamindars from the tenants was 
shown as sir and khud-kasht 
(under self-cultivation). This, how- 
ever, did not mean that the zamin- 
dar himself cultivated it. No 
zamindar could “debase” himself 
by becoming the tiller of the 
soil. In fact, the touching of 
plough was banned for high 
caste people. 

The sir and khud-kasht land 
was, therefore, given to share- 
croppers who had no right and 
no claim on the land. Yet, when 
the zamindari was abolished, all 
the sir and khud-kasht land was 
given to the zamindars except 
what he had already let out. 

At the time of the abolition of 
zamindari, there were 20,16,783 
zamindars and landholders in 
UP. An overwhelming majority 
of these zamindars—19,86,641— 
consisted of small landowners, 
paying less than Rs 250 per annum 
as land revenue. А large number 
of small zamindars depended on 
their livelihood more on services 
and business in the cities than on 
their lands. 

After the abolition of zamindari, 
_ the small zamindars who already 
had links in the urban areas, 
migrated to the cities. But the 
majority of the zamindars, parti- 
cularly big ones, were left with 
enough land and other landed 
properties, even after the aboli- 
tion, to be able to live on its 
income. 

They were allowed to retain 
large tracts of land in the name 
of sir and Khud-kasht and also 
al the  groves and Or- 
chards. This was besides the land 
obtained by them illegally by 
evicting the tenants. This land 
was used by the big zamindars to 
establish large mechanised farms 
from the money paid to them as 
compensation. 

The zamindars were not the 
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only big landholders. Amongst 
the tenants, too, even during the 
zamindari days, there was a 
sizable section of big farmers with 
large landholdings. There also 
was a sizable section of tenant 
proprietors, particularly in the 
western districts of the 
State. 

There were the hereditary te- 
nants and fixed-rate tenants. They 
constituted oyer 61 per cent of the 
agriculturists. A large number of 


„them were in a position to make 


savings. 

It was a section of this class of 
cultivators which gave birth to 
kulaks after the abolition of 
zamindari. They purchased pro- 
prietory rights over the land they 
occupied by paying the premium 
amounting to ten times their land 
revenue, and became bhoomidhars. 
Later they started expanding their 
plots of land. 

However, after the abolition of 
zamindari, a majority of tenants 
were reduced to the status of 
sirdars (tenants with hereditary 
rights, but without proprietory 
rights). t of about 125 lakh 
tenants in the State at the time 
of abolition of zamindari, 26.43 
lakhs or about 21.5 per cent had 
holdings of half an acre or less. 

Those with holdings between 
half and one acre numbered 19.45 
lakhs or 16.3 per cent of the culti- 
vators. The number of landholders 
up to three acres was about 
82-22 lakhs or about 86 per cent 
of the total population of agri- 
culturists. 


The abolition of zamindari 
brought little relief to these poor 
tenants who had to sell their 
labour to supplement their income 
from their small piece of land. 
Those with land up to one acre 
were in fact farm labourers before 
the abolition of zamindari, they 
were given small pieces of land in 
lieu of their services to the 
zamindars. 

Thus, the abolition of zamin- 
dari brought no relief to the 
poorest section of agriculturists, 
it opened the doors wide to the 
well-to-do peasants and big land- 
holders to expand their farms at 
the cost of these poor land- 
holders. 

A recent survey has revealed 
that 34.7 per cent of cultivable 
land in the State is in the hands 
of the well-to-do tenants who 
possess between 10 to 25 acres of 
land. They number 5.56 lakhs. 
Those with holdings over 25 
acres number 1.14 lakhs. 

While the big landholders ex- 
panded their farms after the 
abolition of zaminari, the small 
plot holders had to sell off their 
little pieces of land to meet the 
increasing cost of living. 

It was this class of peasants, 
the landless, the holders of plots 
of half to one acre, which was in 
immediate need of relief. But 
precisely it was this class which 
was ignored after the abolition of 
zamindari. It is this class which 
is now restive and whom the UP 
administration is trying to brand 
as “Naxalite”. 
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Onward with Agrarian Revolt 


BANKA BEHARY DAS 


imor the last few years, the tension that has been 
F brewing in the rural areas has been overlooked 
by all, including the Democratic Socialists, who 
were always in the vanguard of peasant revolt since the 
early thirties of this century. After the abolition 
of Jandlordism in post-Independence years, and some 
haphazard land reform measures which have only 
been poorly implemented, the kisan movement 
'eame to be. woefully neglected. Parliamentary 
politics gave it the greatest set-back, as even the 
Socialists, because of the yet-entrenched traditional 
and feudal power structure in the villages, soft-pedalled 
it in the interest of getting votes. This affected all 
progressive movements and the battle shifted to the 
Assemblies and Parliament where the kisan’s agita- 
tion lost its thrust and direction. 
.. Owing to the failure of the progressives to lead 
the rural masses, most of the problems of the landless 
cultivators and the tenants remained unsolved and 
they are seething with discontent. Among the 
scheduled castes and tribals in particular, this dis- 
content has erupted to give birth to Naxalite activities 
in West Bengal and other tribal areas. The so-called 
green revolution, which is limited to a few pockets 
and also to the affluent sections only, has created 
‚ а wide economic gap in the rural society and aggra- 
. vated the tensions. 


Explosive Situation 


This has already created an explosive situation 
and demands immediate attention of the Democratic 
Socialists and progressives. If they fail to mount à 
struggle against the existing feudal order in the 
sóciety and against the rising new class in the vill- 
ages, the situation is going to take a violent turn 
айа endanger the democratic fabric, which is still 
week. The rural unemployment which is increasing 
with the spread of education, will add fuel to the 
explosive situation and will be a breeding ground 
for totalitarian tendencies and violent movements. 
Phe have-nots are already on the move and have 
started challenging the Democratic Socialists either 
^ tó provide leadership or to quit. | 

This demands a dynamic leadership from the 
Socialists who can, within the coming few months, 
generate an atmosphere for speedy land reforms 
and their effective implementation. The time is 
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running out and the early seventies should destroy 
the citadel of feudalism in all its form, whether 
class or caste. This alone can create the base for 
an egalitarian society in India, which will continue 
to be wedded to “Peasant Socialism" for a long time 
to come. 

The urgency of a kisan revolt led by Democratic 
Socialists requires that an objective analysis should be 
made of the prevailing feudal character of the rural 
society and particularly the land structure, which at 
present determines the economic relation in India 
and has a serious impact on power structure, beginn- 
ing from the village panchayats to Indian Parliament. 

Halting Land Reform Measures: Just after In- 
dependence, all the State Governments enacted 
some land reform measures, particularly to abolish 
landlordism which was prevailing in about 40 per 
cent areas of the country, either in favour of 
permanent settled estates or temporary settled estates. 
But even after 22 years of Independence, all the inter- 
mediary tenures have not been abolished, leave aside 
the question of bringing the actual tillers of land in 
direct relationship with the State. Intermediaries 
continue to persist in many parts, and the recent 
conference of the Chief Ministers has expressed their 
pious hope of ending them by the end of 1970. 

Even if the Chief Ministers prove to be sincere 
in doing it, about which we have grave doubts, the 


‘economic relation in rural India will.not change. 


There will remain millions of landless labourers 


whose living standards have. been steadily, going down.. ... 


Millions of tenants and share croppers will continue 
to be at the mercy of the rich landholders, and lead 
lives of serf-labour without proprietory rights on 
lands which they have tilled for ages and which are 
under the threat of resumption by landlords any 
moment. There will be millions of poor people 
who are not masters of even. those little patches of ` 
land on which their little huts are perched. Mil- 
lions of small farmers will still wallow permanently 
in debts to the village moneylenders and landlords 
without any-hope of freeing themselves from the 
shackles of village shylocks. On the other hand, 
a few thousand feudal lords will continue to have 
big landed estates evading the ceiling law either legally 
through windows of exemption clauses, or illegally 
through manipulation of records. They will take 
advantage of the new technology of high-yielding 
seeds, fertilisers and tractors through assistance 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Green Revolution and Соорегайоп—1 


G. PARTHASARATHY 


Е Т" paper is mainly devoted: to the meaning of 


‘green revolution", its influence on the social 

and economic environment within which co- 
operatives operate, the new role of cooperatives in 
the altered context and, finally, the degree to which 
the cooperatives could fulfil the social and economic 
objectives set for them within the altered context in 
different areas, and in relation to the various strata 


_of rural society. 


I. The meaning of green revolution: The Oxford 
dictionary defines “revolution” as “complete 
change", “turning upside down", “great reversal of 
conditions”, “fundamental reconstruction, especially 
forcible substitution of a new policy for the old". 
The essence of a revolution is thus a dramatic and 
forcible change. If the term “revolution” is applied 
to agriculture, it would mean a transformation from 
old to a new and a higher level of productive forces 
and to new productive relationships within which 
alone the former transformation could be effected 
in a significant way. It would thus imply fundame- 
ntal changes in the farm economy, in the inter- 
relationships between’ the farm and the external 
world and, in addition, altered social relationships 
on the farm and a shift of power within the rural 
Sector from one class to another. To wit, agrarian 
revolution is a dramatic change of the productive 
forces as well as productive relationships within 
agriculture. 

It is interesting to reflect on why and how the 
term “green revolution" came into circulation 
instead of the erm “agrarian revolution". А 
number of implicit judgements could be unraveled in 
the usage of the term “green revolution”. The most 
important of these judgements is that what is hap- 
pening here is rather unique in the sense that 
dramatic changes in the field of agriculture are 
taking place even without changes in the productive 
relationships. Thus, whoever that had first used 
it had either deliberately (mischievous) or innocently 
abstracted from the remarkable changes in the class 
relationship and the emergence of a new class with 
new ways of thought and new styles of life. It 
conveys a purely technocratic approach to the whole 
concept of change. 


Prof Parthasarathy, who is the Head of the Department 
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An incidental corollary of this abstraction is that 
the change is also painless, while it is dramatic. The 
usage of the term also plays down the social effort 
that has been put in the past two decades in the 
rural scene by way of huge public investments in 
irrigation, electricity, etc., the growth of a large 
number of research institutions in agriculture and 
related fields, the work of extension agencies operat- 
ing in agriculture, and the community developnient 
movement. Even viewed purely from а technocrat's 
approach, what is now happening in parts of rural 
India is a culmination of the social effort that has 
gone into the rural scene, the culmination being 


brought into sharp focus by the “development of 
high yielding variety seeds. 


Misleading Approach 


The technocratic approach appears misleading 
even from another angle, that is, in so far it abstracts 
from the favourable terms of trade that the aggri- 
culturists have enjoyed for over a decade and the 
large impetus that it has given to the use of the non- 
traditional inputs whose expansion and use have 
been stimulated by the preceding social effort. Thus, 
the concept "green revolution" as an abstraction 
from institutions, huge public investments, and from 
price relationships, degenerates into a catchy slogan 
with little operational value either for social enquiry 
or for public policy. Applied to connote only the 
dramatic rise in non-traditional inputs, and the great 
potential for substantial increase in yields associated 
with high yielding varieties, it signifies a major 
instrument of policy through which agricultural 
growth is achieved and sustained at higher levels. 
I have no intention to belittle the remarkable changes 
in the techniques of agriculture in the rural scene. 
These are no doubt significant and would probably 
justify the use of the term revolution in a sense. But 
my point is that these changes, when considered in 
abstraction, from institutions and economics, will 
have little operational value for public policy. 

П. The influence of green revolution on social and 
economic environment within which cooperatives 
operate: Our preceding analysis shows that the con- 
cept “green revolution” should be taken to mean the 
neW potentialities that have been thrown open by the 
development of high-yielding Variety seeds which 
have been the major inputs stimulating the cumula- 
tive use of wide variety of non-traditional inputs, 
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made possible by a wide range of public policies that 
have been taken over a period of two decades, and 
with far reaching changes in the productive relation- 
ships in the rural society. То ignore the role of 
social and economic overheads created, is to ignore 
the base for the change. То ignore the productive 
relationships is to ignore the man in relationship to 
change. To ignore both is to neglect the nature of 
revolution. · ` 

A pioneering effort іп a study ofthe revolu- 
tionary potential of non-traditional inputs is that of 
Theodore Schultz in his well known work, Trans- 
forming Traditional Agriculture. After a penetrating 
: analysis of the low level of equilibrium of agriculture 
in peasant economies within the framework of non- 
traditional inputs, Prof Schultz proceeds to demons- 
trate how the use of non-traditional inputs operis up. 
prospects of new profit opportunities and stimulates 
investments in agriculture. The widely prevalent 
notions the peasant is irrational, and there is mis- 
allocation of resources within the existing framework 
of agriculture, are also refuted. While Schultz's 
work deserves to be commended to all those Western 
and some Indian economists who hold that the 
“natives” are different, governed by non-economic 
motivation, Schultz is himself chained by the 
abstractions of "Standard economists". Апа what 
could have been a fruitful effort in growth theory of 
underdeveloped agriculture opening vistas of new 
policy fails to grasp the nature of institutions within 
whose framework the new knowledge is applied and 
the interaction between institutions and the 


techniques. 
Engineering Relationship 


Institutions, if not favourable to application to 
techniques, could bring the progress of knowledge 
and of its application to a deadening halt. Techniques 
have an impact on productive relationship and alter 
the relative roles of different classes in society. Some 
go down in power and some go up. Those who 
will go down put up resistance. The class which 
emerges into power will have either to suppress or 
compensate the others if the progress of techniques 
is not to be halted. Standard Economics does not 
offer even a method of enquiry into this. At the 
most relevant place it stops and thus becomes un- 
helpful to a policy oriented to growth. | 

Among the influences of green revolution the 
easiest to grasp is the most obvious physical mani- 
festation, which is what we niay term as the engineer- 
ing relationship between inputs. This runs as 
follows. The response of yields to fertilizer used 
for crops grown with traditional seeds is low, while 
the corresponding response to non-traditional is high. 
Thus thé linkage coefficient between fertilizer and 
High-Yielding Varieties Programme (HYVP) seed is 
quite high. Fertilizer use stimulates crop growth, 
and therefore invites pests on a larger scale. Pestici- 
des therefore are a must. Thus, there is a higher 
linkage coefficient between pesticides and HYVP via 

Шлег. 7 А 
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better water management since it is generally a short 
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maturing crop. The traditional irrigation equipment 
becomes outmoded to serve the new function. More 
efficient water management calls for changes in the 
techniques of irrigation from labour intensive to 
capital and land intensive modes. The result is a 
linkage between HYVP and pumpsets via the pres- 
sures created for better water management. Since 
electricity is found a cheaper and more efficient 
source of power than any other mode, pressures are 
created for energising pumpsets. A higher linkage co- 
efficient is notice between electricity and HYVP con- 
sumption for productive purposes in agriculture. 

The most happy feature of HYVP is that it is land 
saving and labour using. The remarkable rise in 
the demand for labour and the need for quicker 
operations create pressures for use of machinery even 
in respect of other operations like ploughing, trans- 
planting and harvesting. The demand for power 
tillers, tractors and threshers rises. Thus, there is a 
potential for a remarkable series of changes initiated 
by HYVP which will have the effect of altering the 
character of the farm beyond recognition. The cru- 
cial léver in this is biological revolution, and un- 
doubtedly, all the scientists who are responsible for 
this biological revolution deserve our gratitude. 

The engineering part is no doubt interesting. The 
economic aspect is no less interesting. It is not only the 
character of the farm that changes. The relationship 
of the farm with the external world changes. The 
farm is no longer a self-contained unit with custom- 
ary exchange relationships with the neighbouring 
farms, with village labour and with the artisan class 
in the village, but -is integrated with the external- 
world by flow of new inputs and of new knowledge 
from the towns and cities. А whole class of new 
occupational groups begin to establish contacts with 
the farms. New occupational groups emerge in the 
rural scene. 
inputs and of output from the rural areas create pres- 
sure for better transport and for new modes of trans- 
ports. Along with the farm the rural scene is altered. 

The farm is integrated with the external world 
not only in terms of product factor markets, and 
the rise of new occupational groups who establish 
contacts with the farms in relation to product and 
factor markets, but also in terms of money market. 
The isolation of the peasant in relation to money 
market is broken. Money transactions rise, creating 
pressures for banking services. The demand for 
money of the peasant for transaction purposes shows 
a tremendous increase. Pressures for opportunities 
to deposit money arecreated. Thus, the objective 
conditions for the inroads of commercial banks into 
the rural areas are created. 

The integration of the peasant with the external 
world is created also through the growth of new 
hire markets. Pressures for hire markets for tractors, 
oil engines and pumpsets and water are created. 
There is possibility for the growth of firms dealing 
in hire markets as a consequence of pressure for 
such services from those who find that ownership 
ofthis equipment is not economic. Firms will also 
emerge dealing in service of equipment and also in 
plant protection. Thus, a whole series of functions 
Which are hitherto undertaken by the farm itself 
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The tremendous rise in the flow of. 


x4- regarding the trends in villages. 


. nating feature of agrarian structure, 


ata low level of technique and on a limited scale, 
get transferred to specialist firms through a process 
of vertical and horizontal disintegration of functions, 
and on a large scale. The emergence of the new 
firms is, however, conditioned by the growth of 
entrepreneurship in the new branch of activities, 
and the speed with which they emerge will vary from 
one region to another. 

While all these, the engineering relationships, 
the grówing possibilities of contacts of the farm with 
the external world, the possibilities of emergence 
of specialist firms undertaking specific functions are 
pretty well known, the most neglected implication 
of green revolution relates to its impact on the 
village social structure -and on productive relation- 
ships. Among the economists the one who has 
paid a great deal of attention to village social 
Structure-in relation to growth, and has contributed 
to the broadening of our vision is Gunnar Myrdal. 
Guanar Myrdal, writing in the middlé 60s before 
the potentialities of green revolution weré fully 
realised, noted: 

"Two widely held misconceptions about the 
South Asian village structure must first be disposed 
of. One is of the village as composed of a mass of 
poor tenants united in opposition to absentee land- 

‘lords and their local agents; the other is a view of it 
as a collection of self-sufficient cultivating families 
living harmoniously together. Villages resembling 
each of these extreme species do exist, but they are 
not typical" (Asian Drama; Vol ЇЇ, p 1055; 
Penguin edition) He adds, “The South Asian 
village is thus like a complex molecule among whose 
parts extreme tensions have been built up. Although 
the tensions crisscross in a manner that maintains 
equilibrium, it is conceivable that they might reorga- 
nize in a way that would explode the molecule. 
This probably would not happen spontaneously, but 
as the result of a forceful onslaught from outside." 

` The fact that rural society is hierarchical and 
there is divergence of interests among the agricul- 
turists, is well known. But cooperative leadership 
has underplayed it, and the official committees all 
along appear to have held the naive belief that 
if only the rules of the game are well framed, well 
implemented by a trained cadre, and if internal 
resources of the village are strengthened by flow of 


resources from the money market, cooperatives 


could be made to fulfil the social and economic 
objectives set for them.’ Though this naive belief 
has been belied by every review of cooperation, no 
attempt has been made to face the problem 
squarely: No doubt every committee deplored 
the poor share of the poorer strata of society in 
cooperative benefits. 

We shall now seek to examine how the prospects 
of “green revolution” have altered village social 
structure in relation to cooperatives. This has to 
be done in the context of facts available to us 
The most signifi- 
cant of these facts is the growth of agriculturist 
money-lenders, the significant decline in the tenancy 
noticed in areas where tenancy has been the domi- 
and the 
emergence of a new class of entrepreneurs in parts 
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of rural areas. A host of economic events has led 
to this situation. 

A decade of favourable terms of trade to agricul- 
turists while reducing the real burden of debts; have 
led to the possibilities of accumulation of surplus 
with the top strata of rural societies, for which 
investment outlets were not adequate within the 
traditional framework of agriculture. These were 
diverted to moneylending activities and towards 
purchase of land. The ceiling and tenancy Acts 
acted as deterrents to the fiow of urban investment 
in land, and the urban non-resident landlords began 
capitalising the values of land, though in recent 
years, after the green revolution, there are tendencies 
of growth of "gentlemen farmers" in agriculture, 
There has been а gradual transfer of land to the 
resident landlords in the village, who are less 
deterred by ceiling and Tenancey Acts since they 
are well entrenched in power in the village to resist 
both the administration and the tenant class. The 
result is the transformation of non-owning cultivating 
peasants into landless, and of reduction of the culti- 
vating unit of the small owner-cum-tenant cultivator. 

Thus, the ceiling and tenancy Acts have indirect- 
ly helped to sharpen the divisions in rural society, 
and created the base for capitalist agriculture, At 
the beginning of the revolution there was already a 
class in parts of rural areas with accumulated 
surplus, with vast lands but applying only traditional 
techniques. The green revolution provided the 
opportunity for altering the techniques. The new 
class of high school and college graduates from the 
top strata of rural society, while they could ill fit 
into the traditional framework of agriculture because 
of its overwhelming bias towards mannual labour 
and the uninteresting supervision involved, could 
turn into leaders of capitalist agriculture. 


Forceful Onslaught 


Thus, a forceful onslaught on the rural social 
Structure has begun with threatening consequences 
ofclass conflict in rural areas. But the eruption 
may be postponed due to the land-saving character 
of the green revolution, and consequently growing 
demand for labour, with possibilities of rising real 
wages and expanding employment opportunities for 
the small cultivator and the agricultural labour. 
These blissful conditions could however come to an 
end without generating a self-sustaining growth 
(a) if the industries catering inputs to growing 
agriculture fail to grow and do not get properly 
served to agriculture, (b) if commodity terms of 
trade and factorial terms of trade move against 
agriculture, (c) if green revolution results in labour 
saving innovations and labour displaced is at a 
greater rate-than labour absorbed, and (d) if entre- 
preneurship in agriculture fails to respond to the new 
opportunities and if rentiership emerges in a new 
guise, much more veiled in the form of informal 
share-cropping arrangements. 

To highlight the major aspects of new environ- 
ment within which the cooperatives have to operate : 
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Sugar Politics in Uttar Pradesh 


N. RAJAN 


үү Sri Charan Singh anno- 
unced his Government's 

decision to take over 
the privately owned sugar mills 
in Uttar Pradesh, there was sharp 
reaction among the sugar mag- 
nates, They gave ample indica- 
tion that they would resist this 
move with all the resources at 
their command. 

From the very next day, the 
powerful “sugar lobby” circula- 
ted stories to the effect that Sri 
Charan Singh’s Government 
might not survive to implement 
the decision to take over the 
sugar mills. 


Veiled Threat 


This veiled threat emanating 
from the sugar lobby cannot be 
dismissed lightly, for, in the past, 
the persons who controlled the 
sugar industry in the State were 
powerful enough to dictate to 
the Government the policies rela- 
ting to the sugar industry. They 
were also in a position to dis- 
lodge those Congress leaders, 
who showed signs of defying the 
sugar magnates, from power. 

It is said that the late Dr 
Sampurnanand was harassed and 
ultimately hounded out of office 
when he was toying with the 
idea of nationalising the sugar 
industry. This may not be the 
sole reason for the ouster of Dr 
Sampurnanand, but it is known 
that the forces that worked 
for the downfall of the Sampurna- 
nand Ministry had the blessings 
of the sugar magnates in the 
State. 

Therefore, the charge made 
by certain responsible political 
leaders that the Congress Minis- 
tries in the past dared not take 
any steps that were considered 
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detrimental to the interests of the 
sugar magnates, appears to have 
much substance The Congress, 
after Independence, became more 
and more dependent on the sugar 
industry for finances to fight the 
elections. Hence, the Congress 
Governments were reluctant to 
offened the sugar magnates in 
any way. But, from the early 
fifties, the Congress was riven 
with internal squabbles with 
group leaders emerging as a 
powerful political force. In this 
situation, the persons who control- 
led the sugar industry made it a 
point only to support the group 
that could be influenced by them. 
The sugar magnates did, in fact, 
gain enormous political import- 
ance when such a group came to 
power. Sri C.B. Gupta was the 
leader of that group. 

Before dealing with the irre- 
vocable and close link of certain 
political groups with the sugar 
industry, itis necessary to state 
here that the sugar industry 
forms the backbone of UP’s eco- 
поту. If itis the second largest 
industry in India after textiles, 
UP is the largest sugar producing 
State in the country. 


Obsolete Machinery 


Approximately 40 per cent of 


‘current production of sugar in 


this country comes form UP. In 
1968-69, Uttar Pradesh produced 
nearly 12 lakh tonnes of sugar, 
and in the current year, produc- 
tion figures are expected to show 
a rise by at least two lakh tonnes. 

'In all, there are 71 sugar 
mills in UP, of which 67 are in 
the private sector and four in the 
cooperative sector. Nearly half 
of this total are located in the 
four eastern districts of Gorakh- 


pur, Deoria, Gonda and Basti. 

The sugar factories employ 
nearly 55,000 workers. It is, 
however, important to note that 
sugarcane is the only cash crop 
in UP and about three million 
cultivators grow cane in addition 
to other crops. These cultivators 
have a stake in the industry, and 
any decision taken by the 
Government in matters relating 
to the sugar industry vitally affe- 
cts them. 

Curiously enough, uulike the 
sugar factories in Maharashtra, 
Punjab and in the South, the sugar 
factories in UP have outdated 
and obsolete machinery. The 
only modern and the biggest 
sugar factory in UP is the 
Hindusthan Sugar Mill in Gola, 
owned by Navatia. The factories 
in eastern UP are the oldest in 
the country, but the machinery 
have not been replaced ever 
since they were set up. In short, 
they have not been modernised. 
This has had a crippling effect 
on the groth of the industry. 

The millowners (including the 
Birlas, Modis and  Nevatias) 
over the years reaped a rich har- 
vest of profits, but did not care 
to plaugh back even a part of 
their profits towards modernisa- 
tion of their factories. 

Even Sri C.B. Gupta, whose 
sympathies lay with the millown- 
ers, was forced to admit that the 
blame for the present plight of the 
sugar industry should be laid on 
the "short-sighted policy" of the 
sugar magnates who made huge . 
profits in the past but put very 
little of their profits back into the 
plants for modernisation. Sri 
Charan Singh, Chief Minister of 
UP, recently said that a factory 
with a capital of Rs 8 lakhs 
made a fantastic profit of Rs 30 
lakhs per year. 

No wonder, the sugar industry 
in UP suffered a decline in the 
post-Independence period. The 
millowners not only failed to 
modernise their mills, but also 
resorted to squeezing the. cane- 
growers in their lust for more 
profit. The cane price is fixed 
by the Union Government in 
consultation with the State 
Government. The canegrowers 
in UP get a low price for their 
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SHIV SENA—I 


The following two articles on the genesis and growth of Shiv Sena in Bombay City 
were presented at a seminar on '' Regionalism and National Integration", organised 
jointly by the National Integration Council and the University of Rajasthan, at Jaipur 
on January 25-28, 1970. Considering the Bombay Bundh organised recently by Shiy 
Sena, and its political repercussions, these two papers are of topical interest and 


help to understand the methodology of Shiv Sena propaganda and its consequences. 


Anti-Social Movement 


К. К. GANGADHARAN 


@ of national integration, secular demo- 
cracy, nationhood and citizenship itself are, 

being gravely challenged by the mushroom 
growth of senas in certain parts of the country. 
The senas—the Shiv Sena, the Lachit Sena, the 
Hindi Sena—which constitute social movements, or 
to be more appropriate, anti-social movements, 
should be of concern to all those who believe in the 
oneness of the country. А sena,from the perspec- 
tive of a social movement, "represents an effort by a 
large number of people to solve collectively a pro- 
blem that they feel they have in common”? Implicit 
in this approach are: 

(a) There must be a certain existing basis which 
provides a predisposition to the people to understand 
such a problem. Їп other words, the perspective 
of the problem which agitates the members of a 
movement is intimately related to the social situation 
in which they live. 

(b) This existing basis or social situation of a 
movement will not be sufficient to make the people 
conscious of the problem and make them feel strong- 
ly about it. This needs leadership which will not 
only. make them merely conscious of the problem, 
but also provide them with the specific perspective 
of the problem which they are facing. 

(c) The leadership of social movements often 
suggest very attractive solution to the problem which 
not only catches the imagination of the people but 
also legitimises their perspective, whatever that 
might be. 

(d) However, such social movements in demo- 
cracy have to compete with other movements, and 
it isthe nature and pattern of this interactional 
process which strengthens or weakens a social move- 
ment as the case may be. 

In the light of these observations we shall take 
up Shiv Sena for a special study. 

A. SOURCE OF PREDISPOSITION: Here 
we shall examine some of the factors which seem to 
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provide the requisite predisposition for a movement 
of the type of Shiv Sena in Maharashtra and in 
particular in Bombay City. 

(0 In common with other parts of India, post- 
Independence period saw a reawakening in Maha- 
rashtra also. Renaming of roads and parks, invocative 
songs and poems which roused regional pride and 
consciousness, a process of rediscovering of heroes 
and heroines of the past, and observance of so many 
days from the history of the region were the charac- 
teristics of this period. As in other regions, this 
process naturally led to a strong "we" feeling, laying 
down the foundation of regionalism. 

(ü) Cultural Revival and Samyukta Maharashtra 
Movement: Unlike many other regions, Maharashtra 
was an empire, not very long ago. It has its own 
Shivaji cult, and a profusion of myths and legends 
centring the Chhatrapati Maharaj. The veneration 
and respect with which Shivaji is worshipped in 
Maharashtra is something to be seen to be believed. 

When at the first instance linguistic States were 
formed, Maharashtra was not given its proper place 
and was placed with the composite State of Bombay. 
This led to the Samyukta Maharashtra movement 
for which there was enough justification. However 
the type of propaganda carried on in an emotionally 
surcharged atmosphere and using deep rooted myths 
legends and styreotypes had their own far-reaching 
consequences. “During the Samyukta Maharashtra 
movement, the spirit of Shivaji was invoked to fight 
the persecutors in Delhi. Nehru signified a new 
Mughal-e-Azam and Morarji Desai his commander 
in Maharashtra.” “It led to the creation of а 
language-based chauvinism. It revived memories of 
Maratha nationalism and a complex of other histori- 
cal myths quite irrelevant today. It triggered a 
latent atavistic tendency in the Marathi man. It 
also created a mass paranoia. All the Maharash- 
trians began to suffer from delusion of grandeur and 
an acute persecution mania which are the «chief 
symptoms of paranoia. They felt they were being 
persecuted by the Central Government with the help 
of people speaking other [апвџарез....Могагјі 
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Desai, who was at that time the Chief Minister of 
the State of Bombay, was probably the most hated 
man in Maharashtra....Mr Desai was viewed as an 
alien....he was a Gujarati—a major dimension, at 
least in the average Marathi-speaking man's mind, of 
his bad image." 

^" After the establishment of the present Maha- 
rashtra State, we witness the furtherance and con- 
$olidátion of the same trend in the regional culture. 
A giant size majestic statue of Shivaji on the horse 
back ‘stand at the Gateway of India today, not to 
speak “of them in other parts of the city and the 
State. Significantly enough, there is no such statue of 
Mahatma Gandhi anywhere in Bombay city. The 
famous Flora Fountain in Bombay city is now 
Hutatma Chowk and the martyrs’ memorial there 
is of the heroes who fought for Samyukta Maha- 
rashtra. The continuous agitation, either as in the 
past for the inclusion of Vidharba and Goa, oras 
at present for the recovery of Belgaum and other 
areas from Karnatak, goes on making the people 
conscious of territory. 

Similarly, language and literature also find a 
high place for Shivaji cult. Tremendous success 
and popularity of Sri Vasant Kanetkar's play deal- 
ing with Shivaji and his son Sambhaji Sri Ranjit 
Desai's novel set in the period of Peshwas, Sri Y.D. 
Pandharkar’s recent epic on Shivaji's life, are all to 
ihe point. It is also said, Sri B.N. Purandara 
who is a biographer of Shivaji, draws an audience of 
thousands to his lecture on Shivaji. Shivaji also finds 
place regularly in Marathi newspapers, like the 
late P.K.-Atre's Maratha daily.? | 

7 (Hi) Socialisation and reality-Two Perspective : 
Youth subjected to the type of socilisation process 
which is eminent in this cultural background may 
develop а world view typical of linguistic chauvi- 
nism, consistent with the slogan Mumbai Amcha 
Ahe (Bombay is ours). Such a distorted view of 
exclusiveness may be more pronounced among those 
who come from rural Maharashtra to the Bombay 
city, where the reality is entirely different. The 
perspective that has been developed through 
regional pattern of socialisation, and Ше perception 
of reality that a Maharashtrian “might have in 
Bombay, is irreconcilably contradictory. He finds, 
jn spite of the slogans Mumbai Amcha Ahe, Bombay 
is hardly his. The palatial „mansions; the newly 
built skyscrapers, the unending stream of motor 
ars, the giant factories—are all mostly owned by 
hon-Maharashtrians. He finds also that the non- 
Maharashtrians are an overwhelming majority in 
e city. 
AR) There are more material and social condi- 
tions which, is wrongly understood, can constitute 
à predisposition to parochial outlook and demands. 
AS in other parts, in Bombay city also there isa 
certain degree of occupational specialization -among 
thé'linguistic groups. The Gujaratis in commerce 
and industry, people of Uttar Pradesh in milk trade, 
the Pünjabis in spare parts and taxi trade, the South 
lndians in white-collar professions, the people of 
Udipi (Kanarese) in hotel and restaurant business, 
and the Andhraite Kamatis in constitution work, 
dnd so on, The list may be multiplied, While these 
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occupational patterns are not anyone’s deliberate 
creation, interested minds can read in it the type of 
meaning which suits them. 

- (») Similarly, three more factors may be mention- 
ed in this catagory. (a) The ever increasing un- 
employment and the unending influx of the people 
from all over India. (b) The acute accommodation 
problem—a coexistence of palatial mansions and 
footpath dwellers. (c) Scarcity of water is so acute 
that often water riots take place around. public taps. 
These facts of life are open to partisan interpretative 
understanding. . - 

B. THE LEADERSHIP: While the problem- 
Situation as described above constitutes a predis- 
position for parochial ideology or a movement, it 
can hardly develop unless а” type of leadership, 
willing to and capable of exploiting the predispo- 
sition, is found. The leadership provides the ideo- 
logy (or the motivational force) of the movement by 
making the people conscious of the situation and 
making them perceive the situation the way he 
wants them to. At this point of action-orientation, 
what is further required is organisation, and that 
too~ is provided by the leadership. ' ; 

In the case of Shiv Sena, all these processes were 
undergone, and it received a leader most suitable 
for the purpose. A few references to the personal 
history of Bal Thakeray would throw more light upon 
his leadership. Bal Thackeray- was earlier Working 
as a cartoonist in a Bombay daily owned and run 
by a South Indian editor who helped Thackeray 
in éstablishing himself as a cartoonist. However, 
the cartoonist Thackeray and the editoriol staff 
often had differences of opinion in professional 
matters, which are of usual nature in newspapérs 
offices. It is usual in this country, for a man placed 
in that situation to think that his difficulties were 
due to the non-Maharashtrians in whose company 
he was working. When the owner-editor died, a 
number of joürnalists left the paper. Allof them 
together started another newspaper. 

After some time, Bal Thackeray leftthis news- 
paper as well, and founded his own cartoon "weekly 
called Marmik in 1960. Now he approached ad- 
vertisement agencies, mostly administered by South 
Indians. Naturally, no one gave him  advertise- 
ment. Normally advertisement agencies do not 
bóok any space in newspapers and weeklies with- 
out much circulation. But could that be the 
understanding of Bal Thackeray? Did he not think 
that he was discriminated against? Hence he looked 
around for other methods of increasing the circula- 
tion of Marmik and found one extremely effective. 
He began to extensively use a technique of Propa- 
ganda which had already been used and perfected 
during the .Samyukta Maharashtra “movement. 
“Once he’ began to revive the paranoid feelings of 
his readers, his readership increased ‘and populist 
political movement began.” Thus, Shiv Sena was 
born on June 19, 1966. Now let us for a while 
see how Bal Thackeray exploited the predispositions 
of the people. ` | 

C. DIVISIVE PROPAGANDA AND GROWTH: 
The propaganda technique and the symbols used 
by Shiv Sena provides a new dimension to the 
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knowledge of sociology in India. Їп the existing 
pattern of regionalism in India, and in particular 
in Maharashtra, in spite of her industrial advance- 
ment and specially urban setting, it is not the class 
basis but the ethnocentric regionalism which provides 
the perspective and makes the people see and under- 
stand the situations as they do. 

Bal Thackeray, through his weekly Marmik, tried 
several propaganda techniques including the Hindu- 
Muslim controversy, and at last touched a very 
vulnurable area of appeal when he raised the non- 
Maharashtrian bogey and the slogan “sons of the 
soil". Неге we examine some samples of his pro- 
paganda which not only roused the regional con- 
sciousness but also- provided him the believing 
people and the resources required for a powerful 
movement. . 

(i) Bal Thackeray started with a bold announce- 
ment that he would fight gangsterdom in Bombay. 
This idea appealed to all. Then he launched a 
campaign against bootleggers of Bombay. He 
claimed that the gangland-was dominated by South 
Indians. Though the facts were only partly correct. 
Maharashtrian readers believed it to be true. He 
raised a question; why the gangland should be 
dominated by  non-Maharashtrians? Не himself 
gàve the answer: it was because the political parties 
and trade unions were controlled by the non-Maha- 
rashtrians. This, too, was false. Politics and trade 
unions are mainly controlled by Maharashtrians in 
Bombay, though there are few well-known trade 
uhion leaders like Sri George Fernandes among the 
non-Maharashtrians. Whatever might be the argu- 
ments and facts against this line of appeal, it was 
bound to provide a satisfactory explanation to the 
average Marathi-reading public. He declared that 
“all the /wmgiwalas are criminals, gamblers, illicit 
liquors distillers, pimps, goondas and Communists”. 
“I want the illict liquor distillers to be Maharash- 
trians, the goondas to be Maharashtrians, the 
Mawalito be Maharashtrians.” This line of propa- 
ganda must yield good results when we realise that 
there are always rivalry among the goondas and 
bootleggers of various groups. No wonder, the 
Maharashtrian goondas and bootleggers found а God 
father in Bal Thackeray and his Shiv Sena. This 
must have added to his strength and a new dimen- 
sion to the movement he initiated. - 

(ii) In the same matiner he proceeded against the 
Udipi hotels. He said, “Idli, Sambhar must stop 
and these hotels are depriving the Maharashtrians of 
business and employment.” Again, how did this 
happen? According to him, it was because the hotel 
unions were dominated by non-Maharashtrians. 

(iii) Taxi trade is also owned by non-Maharash- 
trians, mainly Punjabis. This, again, according to 
Shiv Sena, was because of non-Maharashtrian taxi 
trade union controlled by Fernandes. This was not 
true, because the trade was in the hands of non- 
Maharashtrians ever since its begining and long before 
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shortage of water and the Government had made 
preparation to evacuate the city. Then, in 1966, 
when recession was at its peak in Bombay, unem- 
ployment was increasing and the educated youth 
was frustrated, he came out with the plea that non- 
Maharashtrians should be turned out. He charged 
the South Indian office-goer as one who deprived 
the Maharashtrian of his job opportunity. Then he 
began publicising half-truths about statistics of 
persons employed in various offices and showed how 
the South Indians and non-Maharashtrians were 
monopolising jobs in Maharashtra at the cost of 
Maharashtrians. The frustrated unemployed 
Maharashtrian youth, groping in darkness, found 
their champion at last in the Shiv Sena. 

Men, under such circumstances, can hardly 
think of the fact that Maharashtra has about 
22 per cent of India’s total capital investment and 
at Ше same time has only9 persent of India’s 
population. On the other hand, the four Southern 
States with a population of 25 per cent of the total 
population of the country, has only 15 per cent of 
the total capital investment. Again, UP with a 
population of 16.65 per cent of the total population, 
has only 7.25 per cent of the total investment. The 
capital investment per head in Maharashtra is 
Rs 135, whereas in the four southern States it is 
only Rs 33 per head.5 

May be these facts do not attract the unemployed 
Maharashtrians. While capital flows to Maharashtra 
from other parts of India, naturally non-Maharash- 
trians also will flow to Maharashtra in search of 
employment. If this is prevented, and if people in 
other States decide to boycott goods made in 
Maharashtra, what will happen to Maharashtra 
and the country? How will the Shiv Sena line of 
driving away the non-Maharashtrians affect the 
estimated four million Maharashtrians in other 
States of India? Evidently Thackeray's sympathetic 
listeners and readers do not bother. To them the 
simple solution offered by a man obviously out to 
exploit the misfortunes of people around him, look 
very attractive. 

Thus, after getting the support of the educated 
as well as the uneducated unemployed youth, in 
addition to the support of the gangsterdom, he 
further secured the support of landlords when he 
started a drive against the hutment dwellers. His 
attack on trade unionists and Communists was 
bound to attract Shiv Sena to the vested interests. 
But there was one more opportunity awaiting the 
Shiv Sena, and that came when they opposed 
Sri V.K. Krishna Menon during the 1967 elections. 

(у) All those who opposed Krishna Menon 
knew it well that it was almost impossible to defeat 
him in his constituency unless some miracle took 
place. The Congress of Sri S.K. Patil, Jana Sangh, 
PSP, and the traditional opponents of Krishna 
Menon, such as the capitalists of Bombay, were ail 
on the look out for such a miracle and they found 
in Shiv Sena the very thing they wanted. When 


T the present union leaders were born. 

` (iv) The next campaign was very rewarding for 

e hackeray. He took up the plea that the non- 
aharashtrians should be turned out of Bombay. 

This was at a critical juncture when there was acute 


S.K. Patil's "local man" theory began to converge 
with the “sons of soil" theory of Thackeray, 
which aroused strong communal feeling against 
the Joangiwalas and the crypto-Communists, really 
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did the miracle take place. In this process, Shiv 
Sena became the darling of these political parties 
and a section of the capitalists of Bombay. No 
wonder, Bal, Thackeray declared, “Tatas and 
Birlas are annadatas (food givers) of the Maharash- 
trians.” 

(vi) Non-Maharashtrians “conspiracy”: In all 
these propaganda, there has been a continuous 
under-current of an idea ofa non-Maharashtrian 
conspiracy against the  Maharashtrians. Non- 
Maharashtrian dominated trade union conspiracy 
against Maharashtrian, South Indian conspiracy 
in job market to keep out the Maharashtrians, 
Udipi people's conspiracy against Maharashtrians, 
taxiwalas’ conspiracy, and so on and so forth. 
This, in the background of cultural factors already 
stated, awakens in the mind of Maharashtrians 
strong in-group feelings as well as the spirit of 
Shivaji to drive away the alien and fight against 
the imagined injustice. Moreover, it helps to 
console ones misfortune—unemployment, incompe- 
tence or whatever it might be—and shifts it all to 
the conspiracy of others. This is what is called 
scapegoatism. 

(vii) Support to Shiv Sena came from altogether 
a different direction. The accusation that the 
Union Home Minister Chavan was a concealed 
supporter of the movement was raised by some of 
the critics of the Shiv Sena. In a typical ethnocenric 
style, Shiv Sena exploited this in a two-fold way. 
First, this was cited as a typical example of non- 
Maharashtrian conspiracy to oust the only Maharash- 
trian leader at the all-India level. Second, the 
Shiv Sena’s defence of Chavan brought handsome 
dividend in the form of Chavan sympathizers, who 
are large in number in Maharashtra, coming closer 
to it. It may be recalled that the Shanti Sena chief 
of UP after his visit to Bombay immediately after 
the 1968 riots, observed that “the Shiv Sena suppor- 
ters genuinely believe that Union Minister Y. B. 
Chavan is sympatbetic to them". 

The frequent announcement from the police 
authorities that the Shiv Sena has nothing to do with 
this riot or that riot, the common belief in Bombay 
that the police do not deal with the Shiv Sena the way 
they should, the idea that the Government itself is 
partisan, the admitted fact that the Police Commis- 
sioner made an unscheduled stop of Former Finance 
Minister Morarji Desai's car on the way from aero- 
drome to facilitate the presentation of a memorandum 
by Shiv Sena—an incident which led to the unprece- 
dented riots in Bombay —are all facts which gave the 
Shiv Sena an image of being powerful and resource- 
ful. To that extent the people’s faith, at leats of 
the non-Maharashtrians, in Indian citizenship and 
nationhood is shaky in Bombay. 


(viii) Then comes the propaganda of activities- 


such as preventing and permitting of cinema shows, 
stoning and looting of shops, protecting and con- 
doning of vendors and shopkeepers who pay their 
mite to the Shiv Sena to buy security of business and 
safety of their skin: social services such as establish- 
ment of Shiv Sena stalls, preventing sale of Munici- 
pal shops to non-Maharashtrians, and threats of 
picketing of teashops unless rates are reduced. These 
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‚рай (Commander-in-Chief Bal Thackeray). 
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deeds must have proved very remunerative to the. 
Shiv Sena; the earlier practice of certain goondas 
collecting Hafta from petty shopkeepers for provid- 
ing them security, thus got elevated to the lavel of 
a social movement whose leader has approaches to 
the State Ministers, police officials, political parties 
and captains of industry. All these give an impre- 
sion of imported Amercian bossism of Tammany 
Hall type. 

(ix) Though in some respects the Shiv Sena looks 
to be American in conception, there is more of 
Hitlarism in its approach. Shiv Sena meeting are 
big affairs, carefully planned to build up the р 
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entry to the stage accompanied with the coterie of 
subordinates, the safron flags, the garlanded bust 
of Shivaji, singing of martial songs (Povadas) that 
speak of Maratha glory in the battlefield, and the 
blast of Tutari to the martial notes of which Shivaji's 
legion galloped to battle, and the fact that the or- 
ganisation is no democratic nonsense, deserve special 
mention: The Pramukh, that is, Senapati, has 
several Shakha pramukhs who take orders from him. 
There is no committee, no election nothing of the 
kind$. 

Itisinteresting to note the following words of 
Bal Thackeray: “yes, I am a dictator, why should we 
have so many rulers? It is a Hitlar that is needed in 
India today... Why should India want democracy? 
We must have a Hitlar here.” In his Marmik, he 
published the blessings of a reader who says, “Ве 
famous as Hitler; be a Chhatrapati, a king like 
Shivaji, and rule over us."* This remainds one of 
Nazi Germany where “national pride became chau- 
vinism, suspicion of non-Germans turned into con- 
suming hatred, and faith in leadership became 
blind dependency". 

(x) In terms of national integration, the greatest 
harm Shiv Sena has done is the division of human 
mind in Bombay. Perhaps this was the only Indian 
city where people lived without being conscious of 
regional considerations. Its history and national 
character has, at least partially for the time being, 
been destroyed. Shiv Sena, though comparatively a 
small group, appears to be representative of Maha- 
rashtrians to the mind of average non-Maharash- 
trian and divides people on the pattern of Germans 
and the rest of the world. 

D. SHIV SENA IN THE INTERACTIONAL 
SETTING: A social movement does not grow in 
isolation; in a democracy like ours it has to compete 
with other movements, their appeals and ideologies. 
Then how could Shiv Sena grow in a situation in 
which there existed strong trade union movements, 
Communist and Socialist parties, the Indian National 
Congress with its professions of secular democracy. 
and socialist pattern, the Jana Sangh with its extra-' 
ordinary sense of nationalism and its advocacy of 
unitary government and patriotic fervour, and also 
the ideology of free competition of the Swatantra 
Apparently, the chauvinist fascist type of 
Shiv Sena has not even the slightest chance to 
survive in the company of these powerful forces 
which by their. professed ideologies have to be in 
opposition to Shiv Sena. But the fact is entirely 
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different. Each one of them, in actual practice, 
nursed the Shiv Sena with varying degrees of 
affection. 

When one set of trade unionists were attacked by 
the Shiv Sena, the rival trade unionist did not mind. 
And, at last, in the heart of working class in Parel 
the Girni Kamkar Union office was attacked by the 
Shiv Sena, and Bal Thackeray issued a statement. “Т 
am proud of the Shiv Sainiks who fought the reds". 
Communists and other progressive elements who op- 
posed the Shiv Sena were inhibited by their regard 
for mass appeal. They probably thought they should 
not offend the feelings of the masses even if they 
were wrong. So, the normal tendency was to dis- 
agree with the strategy and tactics but to agree 
with the grievances ОЁ Shiv Sena. 

The Maharashtra Congress and BPCC of S. K. 
Patil had longstanding rivalry. So it is believed the 
leadership of Maharashtra Congress found an ins- 
trument in Shiv Sena to Mabarashtrianise Bombay 
and nullify the non-Maharashtrian dominated BPCC 
and its leader S. K. Patil. Whereas the BPCC liked 
the Shiv Sena on two counts. First, for the help it 
wanted to defeat Krishna Menon. Second, the 
anti-trade union and anti-Communist stand of the 
Shiv Sena wasto the liking of the capitalist finan- 
ciers of the RPCC. It may be recalled, once when 
S.K. Patil was embrrassed by the Shiv Sena, he told 
the Sena to make use of the money they were getting 
for the purpose for which it was given. Similarly, 
the PSP with its chronic hatred of Communists, be- 
came comrades-in-arms of the Shiv Sena and toge- 
ther they fought the Municipal elections. It is 
believed the PSP has lost many of its workers to the 
Shiv Sena in the process. 

The Jana Sangh too liked Shiv Sena to defeat 
Krishna Menon. Moreover, anti Communism was 
very much to its taste. So also the Swatantra Patry 
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found a very effective weapon of strike-breakers and 
trade union breakers in Shiv Sena. Thus, Bal 
Thackeray's exploitation became the function of ex- 
ploitability of a situation. And in all this, chauvi- 
nism that was whipped up with its historical back- 
ground and the present existential basis was such, 
that it almost inhibited the other parties in calling a 
spade a spade and directly opposing it, even if they 
wanted to. 

In the end, this anti-social movement, we may 
say, has not solved any problem, not done any good 
to the Maharashtrians in general. Instead it has 
created new problems not only for the Maharashtrians 
but also for the country, and has caused immense 
damage to non-Maharashtrians, and split the people 
into Maharashtrians and  non-Maharshtrians іп 
Bombay; and finally it is a serious threat to demo- 
cratic institutions like political parties and trade 
unions in a secular democratic republic. 

The Shivaji cult, the type of atavism that is being 
propagated by Shiv Sena, is a real threat to the 
republican life in India. Inside the State it 
accentuates ethnocentrism, and outside it invites old 
memories of conquest and hostility; and, in this con- 
nection, one wonders ifthe recent installation of 
Shivaji statue in Kanpur, Indore and other places 
by the Union Home Minister would be the right 
type of symbolism to be propagated in a secular 
democratic republic like ours! 
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Rise of Regionalism 


" SUDHA GOGATE 


Nthecity of Bombay in mid-sixties, the nation 
watched a sudden tide of the regionalist movement 
of Shiv Sena which eventually gathered momen- 

tum and exploded into violent-riots in Feburuary 
1969. Here is an attempt to analyse the social and 
psychological factors that seem to contribute to the 
rise of this regionalist movement. 

Historical and Psychological Background : 1n May, 
1960, with the formation of the State of Maharashtra 
with Bombay City as its capital, Marathi people 
achieved their cherished goal of Samyukta Maha- 
rashtra for which they had been agitating for a 
period of almost five years. ` 
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However, the sense of fulfilment of the cherished 
goal did not last very long. Even while the glitter 
of celebrations was still on, Marathi people began to 
realise that the inclusion in Maharashtra State of 
the rich metropolis of Bombay, would not by itself 
bring about any change in their status as citizens of 
this city. Though now a capital of their own State, 
they still felt alien and lost in this great metropolis. 
In this commercial, industrial, and Westernized city 
the language or culture of Marathi people still had 
no place of honour. Marathi people still were 
"nobodies"—or only small men eking out a poor 
living as clerks, labourers, teachers, house-servants— 
in their own capital. The frustrating feeling of bein g 
alien, being nobody, though felt earlier, was more po- 
ignant now because Bombay was no more just another 
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inetropolis, but a capital of their own State. If in 
one's own State, there is no “‘status’’ for oneself, 
where else can one have it? This was somewhat the 
psychology which låter pave rise to the regionalist 
movement of Shiv Sena and its demand for priority 
in employment for Marathi people, as expressed by 
the Sena’s leader Thackeray. The meteoric rise of 
Shiv Sena leaders arid the popularity the move- 
ment gained in late sixties, is only an index of how 
widespread and deep-rooted this feeling of frustration 
was among the Marathi people of Bombay. . 

These feelings of frustration and bitterness were 
fanned and exploited by the leáders of the Shiv 
Sena movement through vehement propaganda 
against non-Marathi communities—especially the 
South Indian communities of Bonibay. Propaganda 
of prejudice inevitably reaps the crop of hatred. This 
happened in Bombay City also and started а chain- 
reaction of distrust апа hatred between the Marathi 
and non-Marathi including South Indian communi- 
ties of the city, occassionally sparking into violent 
incidents till it shook the city by the February 1969 
riots. 

Rise of Economic Aspirations of the Regional 
Community: An important factor responsible for the 
regionalist demands everywhere— in Bombay and 
elsewhere—is obviously the rise of economic espira- 
tions of territorial Ог regional communities after in- 
dependence. In Bombay, among the Maharashtrians, 
this was noticeably so. Before Independence, “‘libe- 
ration of the motherland" was the supreme goal for 
Indians and the Marathi community was in the fore- 
front in this struggle from the very beginning. British 
were the common enemy and, therefore, a common - 
target of Indian animus. Except for the occasional 
Hindu-Muslim riots, various communities of the city 
lived in comparative harmony. 

Besides, in spite of the comparative economic 
backwardness, Marathi community held a respect- 
able position in the City’s public and political life 
in the past because of outstanding men like Jaganath 
Sunkersett, Justice Ranade, Mandlik, Gokhale, 
Tilak, etc., and also because of the community’s 
participation in the freedom movement. In pre-Inde- 
pendent India, Marathi community, though sensitive 
about having Jost public and political leadership 
never had a chagrin over the Parsi or Gujarati com- 
munity’s hold over the City’s wealth. Nor, in fact, 
did they feel jealous of the South Indian community 
for its success in Government and semi-Government 
servises. "Business and trade" was not worthy 
enough a goal of life nor for that matter the service 
of an alien Government for the Maharashtrian elite 
of pre-Independence days. І 

With Independence; life and its values changed. 
Government was no more an alien government arid 
economic aspirations and ambitions for the first tine 
began to be recognised as a rightful and reasonable 
goal by the Marathi community. Transformation 
of values, and attitudes came overan essentially 
puritanic and economically simple society. ` 

This.change is partially responsible for the new 
sense of keen economic competition felt by the 
Marathi community in Bombay, in the field of 
economic activity in general, and in the field of. 
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employment in particular. Rise in aspirations inevi- 
tably sharpens the edge of poverty and the resulting 
frustrations of a community. How and why these 
frustrations got channelized into tlie regionalist 
demiands, on one side, and distrust and hatred 
of other communities; on the other, remains to be 
explored. ; 

Failure of Leaders and Political Parties; То a- 
consideráble extent, failure of the political leaders 
and parties, to understand the situation and to take 
remedial action in time; seenis responsible for this 
phenomenon. The blame, of course, falls on the 
leaders of the Shiv Senà movement who exploited 
Marathi community's frustration and sense of bitter 
economic competition, to direct it against certain 
non-Marathi communities. The blame also falls on 
those leaders who remained insensitive to this grow- 
ing bitterness leading to communal: hatred and also 
on those who, though not quite unaware, failed to 
provide alternative channels of orientation and 
action. Apart from Shiv Sena, this responsibility 
falls on the leaders of all political parties which have 
been active in Bombay City. 

Political scientists can analyse better the political 
implications and consequences of the rise of this 
regionalist moverent, and political parties’ reactions 
toit. Idon'tintend to venture further in this area. 
Ionly want to point out the failure of the political 
leaders and parties to recognise and accept the 
reality of this mass-feeling of frustration and bitter- 
ness and, hence, their consequent failure in dealing 
with it. Neither by condemning nor by evading the 
socio-psychological realities, can we solve the prob- - 
lems arising from it. What is needed is a dispassionate 
analysis and understanding and rational handling. 
Ilimit my effort to psychological and sociological 
analysis only. І 

The Case of Shiv Sena: It is often said (by 
followers and sympathisers of Shiv Sena) that the 
discontent of the Marathi community in Bombay 
and its anti-South Indian manifestation, ` primarily 
originates in the injustice in disbursement of 
employment opportunities. That, in their State 
capital, Marathi people should get their rightful 
and equitáble share in the employment, cannot be 
debated. There is nothing unreasonable in the 
demand and, in fact, the rationale of linguistic 
States by implication justifies it. - 

Norm about Priority in Unskilled Jobs: But the 
question remains, what do we mean by ‘rightful’? 
It is rather difficult to define. However, it is more 
or less acceptable to many that so far as unskilled 
and semi-skilled jobs are concerned, local people 
should get a certain priority. In this particular 
case it means priority for Marathi people (residents 
of Maharashtra over a period who know and 
accept Marathi for use in social intercourse). 

But there ends perhaps the rightful priority for 
local people. In specialized and professional jobs 
in administration, industry and business, efficiency, 
technical know-how and expertise shall (and 
should) remain the guiding principles. If the 
clannish attitude of South Indian communities— 
as is often complained—is a factor determining the 
pattern of selection of candidates, it is undesirable 
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-and insistence on the strict adherence to rational 
principles of selection is fully justified. However, 
there is a lurking fear amongst Marathi people 
that even if the rational principles are strictly 
followed, they stand little chance of having ап 
edge over the South Indians in white collar and 
` professional jobs.* | 
Under these circumstances, even if the Shiv 
Sena movement wrests the guarantee for priority 
for Marathi people in unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs, one feels that it might not alleviate fully 
the. Marathi community's grievance. Because the 
cause for this grievance partially lies in the tradi- 
tional ` limitations and shortcomings of this 
community. ' . 
Traditional Limitations: As mentioned earlier, 
Marathi community never held high economic 
ambitions and never had any “Houses” devoted to 
pursuit of trade, commerce or industry even in the 
past. The Maratha raj, according to Jadunath 
Sarkar, was all pageant and pride, without any 
soünd economic foundations to maintain it. The 
situation did not change much in the last three 
centuries. However, with the achievement of 
Independence, the sudden rise in the community’s 
economic aspiration and release from earlier 
inhibitions created new problems for this tradi- 
tionally puritanic society, and it found it difficult 
to cope with them. ` 
Besides these, there seem to be certain psycho- 
logical factors, very subtly working in the situation 
and partly responsible to give a violent turn to the 
events. Опе of them is a tendency of seeking а 
Scapegoat. 
"^ A Universal Technique: This tendency is uni- 
versal and not a monopoly of the Marathi com- 
munity. (Anti-English riots of the North and 
anti-Hindi riots of the South reveal the infection 
of the same virus.) This universal’ tendency of 
nailing the blame for the community’s failure and 
shortcomings, on others, is a handy technique of 
engineering the community’s discontent into 
umbrage against others. In a mixed city like 
Bombay, where the relations of communities are 
very complex, it is comparatively easy for a com- 
munity, to throw the blame on others and ignite 
communal hatred, especially when the interests 
clash and estranged relations provide a stimulus. 
During the Samyukta Maharashtra movement 
Marathi community’s feelings óf ‘distrust and 
hatred got directed towards the Gujarati commu- 
nity over the issue of Bombay City. In the sixties, 
the South Indian communities of the city became 
the target of Marathi animus since the increasing 
population of these communities began to compete 
keenly with the local community for white collar 
jobs. 
i Finding a scapegoat—though temporarily an 
effective. technique of absolving the community of 


*In interviews and opinions published in the Marathi press 
at that time, Marathi officers and employers had acknowledged 
the South India's skill in stenotyping, his better knowledge 
of English and his industrious habits. In business, industry, 
administration, in technical and scientific fields, South Indians 
have earned influential positions by merit and hard work. 
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its own failures— does not provide a genuine solution 
tothe problems. Marathi community, by holding 
other communities responsible for its economic 


. plight, and by directing its discontent against them, 


in а sense evades accepting the reality of its histori- 
cal failure in organising economic efforts and 
developing industrial resources. In doing this, it 
not only victimises others, but also remains miles 
away from rational solutions to the problem. 

` Inferiority Complex: The other psychological 
factor responsible seems to be the Marathi com- 
munity’s feeling of "being wronged Бу others", 
which feeds the tendency to search for a scapegoat. 
This is a fairly widespread feeling among Mahara- 
shtrians in their inter-community relations and 
problems. This feeling seems to be only the other 
side of the inferiority complex over their poverty— 
especially when juxtaposed with prosperity of other 
communities in Bombay. The ambition and exces- 
sive pride born out of the community's achieve- 
ments in the past sharpens the edge of disparity in 
its present achievements and aspirations, and gives 
rise to an inferiority complex. The inferiority 
feeling and its attendant "sense of being wronged”, 
can be eliminated only by making the community 
recognise its limitations and failures and giving it 
aid in its rational efforts to transcend these limita- 
tions. This is a task of mass education to be 
carried out by social and political leaders, journalists, 
thinkers, teachers and governments. 

Sociological Factor—Unplanned Growth of 
Bombay: After having considered the economic and 
psychological factors which play a part in the pheno- 
menal rise of regionalist movement in Bombay, I 
turn to what seems to be the major sociological 
factor responsible for the rise of this movement. 
This, I believe to be the unplanned and unchecked 
growth of Bombay City and its population. 

It should be noted here that the rise and popula- 
rity of Shiv Sena is limited only to the Bombay City 
and its suburbs. So far it has failed to take roots 
anywhere else in Maharashtra. Poona and Nasik 
are fast growing industrial cities which are increas- 
ingly drawing members of non-Marathi communi- 
ties. However, the Shiv Sena was completely routed 
in the Poona Municipal Corporation elections while 
it emerged as the major opposition group in the 
Bombay Corporation (March 1968). Poona and 
Nagpur are the two cities in Maharashtra which 
traditionally have considerable non-Marathi popula- 
tion. However, there have been so far по regiona- 
list movements there. Probably the reason lies in 
the fact that in these cities, non-Marathi populations 
never threatened to outnumber the local community 
and, being in minority, they accepted the language 
of the local people and identified themselves with 
the Marathi community more easily and to a greater 
extent. 

In Bombay, the trend of the events has been 
different. 

There has been an increasing fall in the percen- 
tage of the population of Marathi community of the 
City in the second quarter of this century. Till 1930s, 
population of Marathi community was more than 
90 per cent, In 1950s, it was about 49 percent, In 
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1960s it has come to only 46 per cent, even if it still 
makes the biggest community group. The percen- 
tage is likely to fall still further if the City conti- 
nues to grow, drawing greater number of migrants 
from other regions and turning Marathi community 
into a kind of a minority group. Madras, Calcutta 
and Delhi, the other three metropolitan cities of the 
country, speak the local language of the region, 
whereas Marathi is less and less used in the social 
intercourse in Bombay. 

The migrant coming to this cosmopolitan city 
can manage well without the knowledge of Marathi 
if he knows English or some sort of Hindi. Thus, 
for a non-Marathi person living in Bombay, there is 
no incentive to learn the local language. He can 
continue to live süccessfully in this island-city with- 
out relating himself to the socio-cultural life of the 
region. These grievances of the Marathi community 
are real and arise out of the nature of growth of 
Bombay over the years. However, they are brought 
into focus by the concurrence of certain events in 
recent times: formation of Maharashtra State, and 
continuous industrial expansion in Bombay which 
attracted large number of immigrants from the 
South, whose languages differ vastly from Marathi 
and the languages of the North. 

That the concentration of industries in an area 
causes large-scale immigration and congestion of 
population, is a well-known phenomenon. Socio- 
logists and economists have often warned against it. 
Such concentration of population creates problems 
not only regarding cost and scarcity of civic ameni- 
ties, but also various social problems. In Bombay, 
extreme population-congestion has given rise to an 
array of problems like slums and shanty-towns, in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency, goondaism, and 
general atmosphere of unrest in the city. Social 
unrest is an inevitable result when basic civic 
amenities like accommodation for living, water, and 
medical help are not available. It is also natural 


that citizens would get exasperated with the new 
group of immigrants—just as the long-distance pas- 
sengers in a congested compartment feel about the 
new comers at every station. 

To check immediately the growth of industries 
in Bombay and to evolve a policy of their planned 
dispersal into a larger area, is a necessary measure 
to redress the present situation. Suggestions to this 
effect made by the Barve and Gadgil Commtitees 
have been ignored for long by the State Government. 
Even the people’s representatives from the Opposi- 
tion parties in the State Legislature have failed to 
take a rational stand in the matter (1969). Dispersal 
of industries out of Bombay and into the interior 
of Maharashtra would help not only a solution of 
the problems arising from congestion, but should 
also help to achieve greater degree of integration 
of incoming migrants with the Marathi community. 

Besides, the concentration of 20 per cent of the 
investment capital of the nation in Bombay City 
alone gives rise to intér-State as well as intra-State 
economic imbalance. (The Konkan cosst, along 
with the island-city of Bombay flourishes, has 
remained for long one of the most underdeveloped 
areas of Maharashtra and of India.) Thus, the 
problem of dispersal of industries becomes a 
doubly relevant factor in the given situation which 
has given rise to regionalism. 

One point that strikes one at this stage is that 
after Independence, with the increasing geographi- 
cal mobility, an increase in the inter-community 
encounters is inevitable. This is true for all Indians 
of all regions. To avoid inter-community conflicts, 
to achieve greater degree of adaptation and 
integration of the migrant communities, and as an 
essential step towards national integration, we will 
have to evolve new norms of social and economic 
behaviour. It is high time that we give ourselves 
to the conscious search for these norms. This 


: implies empirical study of the problems. 
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*A New Revolution" in UAR—II 
G. MIRSKY 


66 “HE Government apparatus," Nasser admitted, 

T “is not developed sufficiently to serve society. 

It still considers that it stands above the 
people, it wields power and does not want to recog- 
nise that it must be a servant of the masses.’ 

The military bureaucracy was a constituent part 
of that Government apparatus. “The officers," 
Meyer-Ranke wrote, “Тор the social pyramid. They 
form the personnel and the elite. They are directors 
in the economic apparatus, govern the Suez Canal 
and manage the developing of the desert. The 
governors of all 24 provinces are officers of the army 
or the police, 90 per cent of the ambassadors come 
from the officer corps. Naturally, holding civilian 
posts they do not wear uniforms but itis they who 
form the modern military caste.... They have more 
influence and privileges than the rest of the Egyptian 
population. Officers are not allowed to use the 
public transport so that they should not be pusbed 
around in uniform in crowded buses. Army trans- 
port facilities are at their service..... They have their 
clubs in Cairo and Alexandria. They are paid better 
than other Egyptians holding identical jobs. А 
lieutenant draws 25 to 30 pounds a month, while 
a young man with a university : diploma starting in 
a government institution earns no more than 
[8 pounds.'?? : | | 

The military received five times higher wages 
abroad than they did at home; at home they got a 
special high cost of living allowance, which was not 
drawn by civilians. Cooperative "townships" ‘were 
built for officers. They could also buy household 
articles at 30 per cent of the price.?? 

Since Egypt's military leaders had come to power 
with the help of the army whose importance was 
clear to them, and since there was no strong mass 
political organisation on whose support they could 


rely, they kept the privileges the monarchy had: 


granted to officers, intact, and even multiplied them, 
wishing to keep the army as their main support. 
But being determines consciousness, and privileges, 
promote а change in the psychological make-up. 





18 hram; March 27, 1964. 
Шр Meyer Ranke, Der Rote Pharao, Hamburg, 1964; 8 
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Many young revolutionary officers gradually turned 
into bourgeois bureaucrats, become members of the 
privileged militaristic corporation, bought villas and 
opened current accounts in banks, including also 
foreign banks. As the social motives of the revolu- 
tion grew more pronounced these people began to 
express dissatisfaction. According to Belyayev and 
Primakov, two Soviet authors, army pilots (generally 
the children of more or less well-to-do and privileg- 
ed families) openly protested in 1961, when Nasser 
published his “socialist decrees”, against the admis- 
sion of “radish and lettuce vendors" to the National 
Assembly. 

From time to time, the ranks of the officers were 
renewed but the bureaucratisation and bourgeosifi- 
cation process outstripped the renewal. Some leaders 
apparently thought that the deeper the social reforms 
made by the Government, the more it must reckon 
with the possible opposition of the higher officers, 
and the greater must be the privileges granted 10 
them to preserve their loyalty. As a result of this 
Vicious circle, some high officers, who did not ap- 
prove of the revolution and saw in its reforms a 
threat to their privileged position, awaited a propi- 
tious moment to rise against the leadership, which 
the military-bureaucratic bourgeoisie thought had 
moved too far to the Left. 

There was no political work in the army, no 
groups of the Arab Socialist Union, and members 
of the armed forces could not become members of 
the party. The conservative officers hated the very 
idea of setting up a party of the socialist vanguard 
(about which Government leaders had frequently 
spoken in recent years). 

According to Heikal, the Chief Editor of 4/ 
Ahram, the centres of power and state control served 
and guarded their own narrow interests, and mass 
movement developed not owing to them, but in 
spite of them." In another article, Heikal wrote 
about the "power grouping", which "fully controlled 
the administration". These terms “power centres" 
and "power groupings" and also "pressure group- 
ings” were not used in the UAR right up to the 
six-day war. They were mentioned only after these 
groupings had been routed following the events in 
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june 1967. Її turned out these "centres" and 
“groups” had been all-powerful. Some Egyptian 
authors even wrote that up to June 1967 there had 
been "dual power" in the UAR.” The "second 
power" or “parallel centre of power”, as the Egyp- 
tion press called it, was headed by Marshal Amer. 
His staff, the military intelligence and the state 
security bodies, were the pressure groupings" 
which strove to control the President's actions. 

At the trial of the conspirators in the spring of 
1968, former War Minister Badran said that when 
President Nasser in 1962 wanted to curtail Amer’s 
right to take personal decisions on the appointment 
of army personnel, the latter threatened to retire. 
The “double power” continued. General Sherid 
said in court that during the June events he had 
heard Badran tell Nasser over the telephone that he 
was strong enough to carry out a coup, if necessary, 
“without getting up from his chair".?3 

“There were many who wanted if not a military 
defeat, then at leasta telling faiture to compel the 
rais (that is, Nasser) to retire," Rouleaut, the Le 
Monde correspondent, wrote in connection with the 
June events.24 Issa writes that '*during the six-day 
war, the ‘new class’ opposed Nasser and its repre- 
sentatives got together in the lobbies in Cairo to 
form a new government. Lists of the new govern- 
ment had been drawn up long ago. То all intents 
and purposes, the party had stopped to exist, its 
apparatus had been paralysed. But there were the 
people. Millions of these people, about whose 
inertness and lack- of interest in politics so much 
had been said, thronged the streets and demanded 
a say... The movement-of June 9 and 10 was a 
movement of the.opposition to the new class and its 
system. This growing movement will give birth to 
the long hoped party. Its leader has already been 
elected by the masses. Не is Nasser."?5 

The military elite was ousted from the command- 
ing positions, but the military-bureaucratio burgeoi- 
sie which had only been wounded, started a counter 
attack. This is how Amer's plot was hatched, in 
which Badran and Salakh Nasar, the former head 
of milisary intelligence, played the key role. The 
plot was foiled and President Nasser said: “Allah 
be thanked, the armed forces are now where they 
should be." 

Speaking in March 1968 in Helwan, Nasser said: 
“There was a group of military politicians... For 
them the revolution meant power... After the 
people rose on June 9 and 10, this class felt threa- 
tened and began to think of seizing the command." 
In his previous speech, the President also stressed 
that “there was a class of officers who considered 
themselves the natural heirs of the regime, thought 
that it was their mission to decide the fate of the 
country and the revolution.” 

The military-bureaucratic bourgeoisie Nasser 
spoke of, is not a class in the Marxist sense of the 
word but only a stratum, а constituent part of the 


22H. Issa, Op cit, Democratie Nouvelle, No 2, 1968; p 96. 
ЗГ е Monde, February 28, 1968. 

*4Quoted from Democratie Nouvelle, No. 2, 1968; p 97. 
15]bid, 

26 Polityka; February 24, 1968. 
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offensive. 


new privileged layer that formed in Egypt after the 
1952 revolution. The “new revolution” is a 
struggle against that class, against the bourgeoisified 
civilian and military bureaucracy, which has to 
some degree fused with the private sector. 


ш 


HE decision of the Meeting of Representatives 

of the Communist and Workers' Parties of the 

Arab countries, held in July 1968, notes that 

"the deep socio-economic changes in the Arab 

countries with progressive governments, were not 

backed by corresponding political measures, which 

kept the masses, chiefly interested in these measures, 

and notably the working class, from active participa- 

tion in political leadership and the control over 
production."?7 

The most important of the "corresponding 
political measures" referred to in the document, is 
the union of all progressive forces genuinely interes- 
ted in socialism, notably of the proletariat, in a 
vanguard political party. This is to be a mass 
party which is to provide genuine political and 
ideological guidance. Up to then there had been 
no such party in the UAR. The fact that the Arab 
Socialist Union was a mass party was unimportant 
in the absence-of a vanguard closely knit with the 
people, one that would be constantly replenished by 
people's representatives апа able to educate and 
lead the masses. 

Only recently an idea circulated in the 
UAR that it was advisable to set up a "secret 
party" within the framework of the Arab Socialist 
Union. The names of the members of that "party" 
or the “political apparatus", as it was called, were 
to be kept sectret to protect them from repressions 
by anti-socialist elements. The “double power" we . 
mentioned above gave birth to this idea. After the 
rout of the conservative military and police elite in 
1967, the "secret party" idea was naturally given 
up. The task now was to reorganise the ASU, to 
purge the conservative elements from its leader- 
ship. This was demanded by the people who 
realised in June 1967 that not only the lack of 
military preparations was responsible for the military 
defeat, as some wanted them to believe. The short- 
comings of the system as a whole came in for sharp 
criticism. . 

Tadeusz Jackowski, a Polish journalist, wrote 
that this "spontaneous criticism of the masses" was 
spearheaded against Ше "powerful immobile pyra- 
mid of power, based on the army, intelligence and 
security service".?5 The exposure of Amer's plot 
was only the beginning. By the end of 1967, the 
anti-socialist forces, having recovered from the 
confusion into which they had been thrown by the 
June events when the people poured out’ into the 
streets with the demand to keep Nasser in power 
and to continue his progressive policy, and then 
again after Amer’s failure, now launched a counter- 
The Muslim Brothers, a prohibited but 





21 Pravda, September 26, 1968. 
387Zycie Warszawy; August 4, 1968. 
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very active religious underground organisation 
accused the Government of having renounced reli- 
gion and having forgotten the ideals of Islam. Leaf- 
lets were circulated їп January 1968 which said that 
the President had been subjugated by “alien socialist 
forces". 

It turned out that these leaflets were printed 
in the building of the State Security Ministry. 
When the inhabitants of two districts of the capital 
wanted to submit a petition to the President asking 
him to take measures against the reactionary 
bureaucracy, the anti-popular elements barred the 
delegates from the President's residence and did not 
inform him of the petition. Left functionaries were 
arrested, all meetings were banned. In this atmos- 
phere, early in 1968, the conservative elements in 
the country's leadership launched an attack against 
the President and his policy. A power for struggle 
ensured. The attack of the Right was headed by 
Zacharia Mohei el-Din, the first Vice-Prresident, 
who had been in charge of the arrests of communists 
when he was Minister for the Interior, and whom 
the bourgeois bureaucratic circles had wanted to 
become President in June 1967. i 

Zacharia Mohei el-Din's plan to “sanitate the 
economy" provided for a slow-down of the indus- 
trialisation, the closure of non-profitable enterprises 
in the state sector, a cut in employment by 500,000 
people, a rise in the prices for consumer goods, a 
cut in wages, a partial reorientation of foreign trade 
with a view to "decreasing the dependence on the 
socialist countries", greater emphasis on “соорега- 
tion” with foreign capital, attraction of capital from 
the International Monetary Fund and extensive 
privileges to the private sector. Essentially, this 
was a plan to put an end to the socialist orientation 
of the UAR, to revive the activity of local and 
foreign capital. All difficulties being experienced 
by the Egyptian economy were to be shifted to the 
shoulders of the people. 

Zacharia Mohei el-Din and the “technocrats”, on 
behalf of whom he acted, knew that they were 
supported by the administrative and economic 
apparatus. But they under-estimated the authority 
of the President, his ability and willingness to listen 
to the voice of the people. Economists holding 
Leftist views drew up a different, progressive econo- 
mic development plan for the President. 

The “Helwan events” which took place at that 
time, were of enormous importance for the outcome 
of the struggle for power, for the country’s orienta- 
tion. The workers of the iron and steel Works in 
Helwan organised strikes and demonstrations pro- 
testing against the far too lenient sentences that had 
been passed on the participants in the “military 

lot". 

Actually, however, there was more to it. 
This wasthe first time the working class openly 
criticised the inert, reactionary apparatus of the 
“new bourgeoisie". There was no longer any doubt 
aboutthe views of the working people. President 
Nasser arrived in Helwan, addressed tens of thou- 
sands of workers and told them that they were right. 
He censured those who were backing the reaction- 
aries by advancing extremist slogans, supported the 
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workers in their opposition to the privileged caste. 
After that Nasser told fe/lahs in Mansur that a 
social revolution was inconceivable withour socialism 
and that it was necessary “to rebuild our house, 
beginning from the bottom and not from the 
top". 

Seeing that he was supported by the people, the 
President struck at the conservatives and “techno- 
crats". Zacharia Mohei el-Din was dismissed 
from all Government positions. His economic plan 
was rejected. The policy of industrialisation. of 
giving priority to the state sector, and of developing 
cooperation with the socialist countries was reaffirm- 
ed. “The March 30 Programme" envisages an 
"activation of the people's forces оп a democratic 
basis", a restructuring of the Arab Socialist Union 
and its transformation into the leading force of 
society. 

The referendum held on May 2, [968, 
confirmed that the people were supporting the 
"March 30 Programme". The elections to the local 
and central bodies of the Arab Socialist Union held 
in the summer of 1968, which led to the convocation 
of the National Congress of the Arab Socialist Union 
in September and the elections to the Central 
Committee, further strenghened the socialist orienta- 
tion of the Republic. A new charter was adopted 
by the ASU which was characterised as the socialist 
vanguard, leading the people.?? 

It was decided to consider peasants only those 
owning no more than 10 feddans of land (4 hect- 
ares). The nationalisation of wholesale trade (three 
years earlier than originally planned) struck a blow 
at the big bourgeois stratum still remaining. 

The aim of the "new revolution" is to fight the new 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie, to release the initiative of 
the masses, to make social life democratic, and to 
create the material and spiritual prerequisites for a 
transition to the building of socialism. This struggle 
proceeds in extra-ordinarily difficult conditions: 
part.of Egypt is occupied by Israeland the troops 
ofthe aggressor are stationed some 120 kilometres 
from Cairo. The Suez Canal is closed to shipping. 
Naturally the country's attention is now focussed on 
the liberation of the occupied territories. 

The principal national task is to abolish the 
aftermaths of the Israeli aggression and all efforts 
are directed towards that end. The leadershid of 
the UAR wishes a political settlement but the 
obstinate attitude of the aggressor compels it to 
prepare also for a possible military solution of the 
conflict. Although this tense situation obstructs the 
class struggle, no one can abolish it or postpone it 
to “a later date". 

The 1952 revolution took place in a country 
which was а focus of all the weak points and con- 
tradictions of backward, semi-colonial Society. It 
would be naive to expect for the progressive social 
forces to triumph easily or quickly in such a country. 
The Egyptian people's social revolution is under- 
going a complicated and contradictory development, 
but itseems that atthis moment it is entering its 
most responsible phase. ( Concluded) 


39 See The Egyptian Gazette; May 10, 1968, 
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SUGAR POLITICS IN UTTAR PRADESH (Contd. from Page 16) 


products compared to their coun- 
terparts in other States. The 
reason for fixing the low price 
being that the cane grown in 
UP has less sucrose content. Last 
year the canegrowers were getting 
a price of Rs 7.50 per quintal. 
Now Sri Charan Singh has de- 
manded a price of Rs 10 per 
quintal. 

Apart from this, the millown- 
ers are benefited in various other 
ways because of their enormous 
political influence. The Govern- 
ment, it is alleged, has been undu- 
ly lenientin collecting. taxes but 
very liberal in supplying Govern- 
ment-controlled ‘commodities. 

Tax arrears have been piling 
up, with Government not moving 
into action. In this way several 
crores of rupees have been lost 
to the State Government though 
it is difficult to obtain the precise 
figure. In some cases, mills have 
been auctioned off for the realisa- 
tion of the arrears of cane cess, 
but such instances are few and far 
between. 

By and large, the millowners 
have been able to evade taxes by 
contributing liberally to the party 
controlled by important faction 
leaders. It is in this context that 
Sri Charan Singh recently ordered 
the Government to take over 19 
sugar mills immediately, for these 
mills owed big sum to the Govern- 
ment as tax arrears. 

Why is it that in the past, the 
Government had been so lenient 
and accommodating to the sugar 
magnates? The answer can be 
found in the peculiar political 
complexities obtaining in UP 
Factional rivalries within the Con- 
gress have been fierce in UP after 
G. B. Pant' migrated to the Centre. 

The group leaders who had 
emerged out of this conflict were 


angling for power and believed 
in winning. adherents through 
patronage. Sri СВ. Gupta 
excelled in this art. A bachelor, 
he rose to prominence from 
an obscure position. 
Socialist, he proved himself to 
be an efficient organiser—not 
by constructive work among the 
masses but by distributing 
favours to his followers. 

Sri Gupta's style of functioning 
required enormous resources 
which be had only by serving 
the cause of the affluent sections 
in the society. Once the vested 
interests were assured that he 
could be relied upon, they shower- 
ed their blessings on him. In 
return, Sri Gupta conferred on 
them various benefits enumerated 
above. 

But, by and large, Congress- 
men of the lower rank still retain 
their old favour of service inherit- 
ed from the pre-Independence 
Congress. It is on their pressure 
that the Congress occasionally 
raised its feeble voice in favour 
of nationalisation to remove the 
ills plaguing the industry. But 
the men who controlled the party 
machinery ignored such demands 
with impunity. 

Considered: in this context, 
Sri Charan Singh’s decision to 
take over the sugar industry is a 
welcome step. This is in accord- 
ance with the decision taken by 
the Congress at the Bombay 
Session. But Sri Charan Singh 
is known to be an opponent of 
nationalisation. He had already 
given indications that after 
Government take-over, the mills 
would be handed over to the 
canegrowers. 

The decision of the Commit- 
tee appointed by the UP 
Government to suggest the form 
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of the take-over; would. no doubt, 
receive the attention of the 
Government. However, it appears 
that the mills would eventually 
be run on a cooperative basis. 
How far conversion of-the existing 
mills into cooperatives will solve 
the problems facing the industry, 
is a highly debatable point. 

But of immediate concern to 
the Government should be the 
strict supervision over the sale 


` of molasses which is a by-product 


of the sugar industry. Molasses 
is very muchin demand by the 
breweries, and in the open market 
it fetches a price ranging between. 
Rs 120 and 150 per quintal. 

In the past, the Government 
used to release molasses to 
"selected persons" as waste at a 
price of 60 paise per quintal. 
This was known as the “molasses 
scandal" and quite a few persons 
made fortunes out of such deals. 
It is rumoured that even Opposi- 
tion leaders were won over by 
offering such temptations. Some 
of the dissident SSP leaders 
even allege that Sri Ugra Sen, an 
important SSP leader of the State, 
earned a big amount by selling 
molasses. 

Sri Chouhan, MLA who 
formerly belonged to the SSP 
and now a follower of Sri Charan 
Singh, recently alleged at a public 
meeting in Lucknow that some 
of the proteges of Sri Rajnarain 
had cold storages and money 
for this flowed through mys- 
terious sources. He challenged 
any of the SSP leader to refute 
it and onhis part offered to 
retire from public life if his 
allegations are proved false. 

Hence, if the Goverment 
succeeded in regularising the sale 
of molasses, apart from its 
revenue going up by at leasta 
few crores of rupees, it would put 
an end to politics of corruption. 


GREEN REVOLUTION AND COOPERATION (Contd. from page 15) 


(1) The demand for increased credit, and a wide 
range of banking services which have hitherto not 
been supplied by cooperatives in rural areas; 

(2) The demand for more and wide range of 
inputs (including services of agricultural specialists) 
the organization of whose supplies has been an 
unfamiliar ground to the primary cooperatives; 

(3) The emergence of a series of specialised func- 
tions, like plant-protection operations, servicing of 
machinery, etc., whose operation requires not only an 
area much wider than a village, but.skills апа. 
flexibility which the cooperatives have not so far 
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acquired; 


(4) The transformation of the social base and 
emergence of a new class of agriculturists whose 
economic links are more with'the external world, 
the commercial and marketing centres, than with 
their fellow farmers, and the sharper cleavage of 
interests in the rural society; and 

(5) The shift in public policy towards recogni- 
tion of the direct responsibility of the state in 
disciplining the market, and the departure from the 
policy of encouraging cooperative monopoly in 
rural credit, and in rura] trade, 


(To be Concluded) 
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ONWARD WITH AGRARIAN REVOLT (continued from page 12) 


of the financial institutions including the nationalised 
banks and of Governmental subisidies, and develop 
themselves to a new feudal class. 

Deepening crisis: In spite of loud proclamations 
about land reforms, green revolution and socialism, 
the picture of rural India has been a dysmal one, 
and recent surveys indicate clearly the deepening 
crisis. Though the land reform measures in some 
States have broadened the base of peasant proprietors 
to certain degree, the concentration of ownership of 
landholding continue in alarge measure. According 
to the National Sample Survey of ownership of land- 
holdings (17th round, 1961-62), about 12 per cent 
of the estimated 72 million households in the villages 
owned no land, and the remaining approximately 
63 million owned amongst themselves an estimated 

- 318 million acres, which, calculated on average terms, 
comes to a little less than five acres per family holding. 

But this average gives a distorted picture of land- 
holdings as 75.2 per cent of ownership holdings below 
five acres each, cover only 7.6 per cent of cultivated 
area. The cumulative distribution of ownership of 
holdings given in Table I shows how family holdings 
of bigger size are concentrated in a few hands. 

- Families owning more than 10 acres of holdings are 
11.9 percent of the rural landowning households and 
amongst themselves they enjoy the ownership of 59.5 
per cent of cultivated area. Families having more 
than 15 acres each are hardly 6.8 per cent of the total 
land owning families and own 45.5 per cent of land. 
Owners] above 50 acres each are hardly 0.5 per cent, 
but they enjoy 11.1 per cent of area. 


Table I 


CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP 
: HOLDINGS 


0 
—_—-————-—-—-єн—Є———— 


Holding size 





X Cui 


Percentage of ownership holding. 

No area 

11.7 ey 
Below one acre 44.2 1.6 
Below 2.5 acres 60.1 7.6 
Below 5 acres 75.2 20.2 
Below 7.5 acres 83.5 31.6 
Below 10 acres 88.1 40.5 
Below 15 acres 93.2 54.5 
Below 20 acres 95.6 64.2 
Below 25 acres 97.2 71.8 
Below 30 acres 98.0 77.1 
Below 50 acres: 99.4 88.9 

. . All sizes 100.00 100.00 








Source: National Sample Survey (17th Round), 


Ceiling Laws—A Hoax: ‘This is the fate of the 
ceiling laws, and their implementation. The ceiling 
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laws of various States have been enacted to side- 
track the real issue and to appease the landlords by 
granting a higher ceiling and providing all sorts of 
exemptions, so that the rich landholders do not come 
under the law. In the name of exemptions for modern 
scientific cultivation, plantations, orchards, various 
trustees and endowments, the ceiling laws can be 
easily and completely bypassed. Manipulation of 


-land records by benami transfers came handy in 


cases where there was no escape legally under cover 
of exemption. Most of the States have not imple- 
mented the ceiling laws, and those that have imple- 
mented them, have done so only to cheat the nation 
by providing all sorts of lacunaes. Table II compiled 
on the basis of informatins given in the report of the 
Planning Commission (Implementation of Land 
Reforms) shows how ceiling has been kept at a higher 
level. The definition of “acre” in the ceiling laws of 
various States vary according to qualities of land, 
and exemptions nullify even these ceiling laws. 

The meagre quantity of surplus lands available in 
States where the ceiling law has been implemented, 
shows how legislation has been adopted only to 
throw dust in the eyes of the poor people. Uttar 
Pradesh could give a surplus land of 2,40,554 acres; 
Maharashtra 2,62,741 acres; Gujarat 41,030 acres; 
West Bengal 7,94,410 acres; and Andhra Pradesh 
73,692 acres. This is the travesty of land reforms 
and ceiling laws in our country. 

Tenants-at-will: The fate of the tenants and share- 
croppers is pitiable. Serfdom continues to prevail 
in their cases as before and they are perpetually 
under threat of eviction from their lands. Since 
Independence, legal and illegal ejections and evictions 
have taken place with the connivance of the bureau- 
crats and politicians who belong to the class of rural 
vested interests, and the services of the police have 
been lent the ejectors, In many areas, the share- 
croppers still pay more than half of the produce to 
the landowners, though in some other States, law 
provides one-third or one-fourth of the produce for 
the landlord. The threat of eviction and resumption 
has taken away the minimum right, wherever it has 
been granted. Such laws about tenants or share- 
croppers are honoured only in the breach. According 
to the census report of 1961, the percentage of tenant 
households to total cultivator households, which 
was 18 in 1951, has gone up to 24 in 1961. It is as 
high as 39 per cent in the Punjab and 37 per cent in 
Bihar, according to 1961 census report. 

But the situation is much more gloomy than is 
evident from census report, because following the 
land reform measures, the landlords, taking advantage 
of the absence of any organised strength of the 
tenants, have resorted to concealed tenancy in order 
to evade legal obligations. Either no records exist 
to show who the real tenant is, as is the case in most 
States, or records have been manipulated to show 
falsely that landlords have resumed the possession 
of lands from the tenants. 

Problems of Landless Labour: The worst is the 
picture of the landless labourer whose real income 
is getting slashed in every successive year because of 
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higher prices, on the one hand, and non-fixation of 
rural wages, or fixation at very low rates wherever 
some lip service is paid. to the minimum wage legis- 
lation, on the other. Mostly the landless workers 
belong to the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
population and have no right even on the lands where 
they have their huts.* With increase in population 
their number is growing. According to the last 
census of 1961, their total number has increased 
from 275 lakhs in 1951 to 314 lakhs in 1961, and 
phenomenal increases have been registered in Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, 
Mysore, Orissa and West Bengal Neither any 
significant surplus land · has been avilable after 
ceiling laws, nor has much effort been made to dis- 
tribute waste and forest lands amongst the poor, 
particularly schedule castes and scheduled tribes. 
All talk about them in the name of Gandhiji is just 
to repeat the mantram of the hypocritical Hindu. 
The Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry Report 
shows that though the all-India percentage of agri- 
cultural labour households to total rural households 
is 24.9, it is very high in the Southern zone, which is 
33.8, followed by the Eastern zone, 27.08. The first 
report showed that the real wage of agricultural labour 
was falling and that continued to be so even now. 
Disparity Widens: When the hiatus between the 
rural rich and rural poor is wide, application of 
modern technology and the pattern of State expendi- 
ture give all the advantage to those who have higher 
concentration of ownership, because they have 
greater pull on the administration and in the econo- 
my asa whole. They have also the greater advan- 
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tage of irrigation whether , built with their initiative 
or State's initiative. 

Though the extent of irripation hardly covers 
18 per cent of the cultivated area, the disparity is 
really great from State to State. Madhya Pradesh has 


-only five per cent of land under irrigation whereas 


Punjab has 42 per cent in 1959-60, according to the 
survey. Bigger holdings have deferential advantage, 
as the National Sample Survey (16th round) showed 
that major part of irrigated area was operated in 
holdings of five acres or more. In Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan, where holdings are fairly large, major 
part of the irrigated area is in holdings of 10 acres 
and more. 


So all the plans and their inputs have benefited . 


the rich in rural areas to grow richer by perpetuating 
a feudal social order to the utter disillusionment of 
the teeming millions. 

The Economic Times Research Bureau’s latest 
analysis about the assets of the rural population pro- 
vides proof of the gaping disparities in the rural 
sector. The Bureau has compared the figures for 
1951-52 with those of 1961-62 and has commented 
that "while the assets held by an upper strata house- 
hoid showed an increase of about 79 per cent, those 
held by a lower strata household decreased by 11 
per cent. Thus, though the current money income 
of small cultivator households increased by about 
47 per cent (mainly due to rise in wages) during the 
decade, it was not at all sufficient for creating potential 
for ameliorating their economic status. In other 
words, judged from the assets holdings, the small 
cultivator appears to have experienced a set-back 
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LAND CEILING LIMITS IN STATES 








States Future Acquisition Existing Holdings 
Andhra 16 to 260 acres 27 to 324 acres 
Assam . 50 , S0 ,, 
Bihar 20 to 60 ,, 20 to 60 ,, 
Gujarat 19 to 132 ,, 19 to 132 ,, 
Jammu & Kashmir 23$ „ 23$ „ 
Kerala 15 to 37$ ,, 15 to 375 ,, 
Madhya Pradesh 25 to 75 „ 25 to 75 ,, 
Tamil Nadu 24 to 100 „ 24 to 100 ,, 
Maharashtra 12 to 84 „ 18 to 126 ,, 
Mysore 18 to 144 ,, 27 to 216 ,, 
Orissa 20 to 80 ,, 20 to 80 „ 
Punjab 30 standard  ,, 30 standard acres 
Rajasthan . 30 standard  ,, 30 standard acres 
Uttar Pradesh 123 acres 40 acres < 
West Bengal 25 acres 25. acres 

Manipur 25 acres 25 acres 

Tripura 25 to 75 acres 25 to 75 acres 
Himachal Pradesh 30 acres 30 acres 


Source : Implementation of Land Reforms, Planning Commission. 





*The latest land reform law in Kerala has conferred this right of homestead land and pattas given to the owners. 
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during the first ten years of planning". 

Table III illustrates this conclusion, which has 
seriously affected the capital formation in the rural 
areas as shown in Table IV. Though the population 
increased by 22 per cent between 1951-52 and 1961-62, 
the gross capital formation in ruralareas, instead of 
rising, declined by 46.4 per cent. 

The fall in the domain of residential housing was 
staggering to the extent of 87.6 per cent. The rise 
in capital formation by 50 per cent in the rural areas 
from non-farm business indicates partially the exten- 
sion of non-agricultural vocations in the rural areas 
and the deterioration of the economic standards of 
a section of cultivators in this state of economic 
fluidity. 


TABLE III 


THE TANGIBLE ASSETS PER HOUSEHOLD OF 
CULTIVATORS: 1951-52 and 1961-62 





1951-52 





Strata of cultivators 1961-62 
Rs. Rs, 
Lower strata of cultivators 2,339 2,000 
(—10.7%) 
Upper strata of cultivators 8,321 14,748 
(+79.2%) 
All cultivators 5,285 6,609 
(425.2%) 





Source : Economic Times Research Bureau, 


Urgency of Distributive Mechanism: At a time 
when all efforts on the production front are being 
accelerated to meet food scarcity in India and to 
free the Indian economy from dependence on the 
foreign market, rural tensions between the old and 
the new emerging feudal class, on the one hand, and 
the poor, on the other, have started simmering, creat- 
ing instability which could only detract from these 
efforts. This has highlighted the problem of land 
reforms so that planning‘ can base itself on the twin 
legs of production and distribution, thereby ensuring 
growth with stability. 

But the vested interest in the economy, adminis- 
tration and politics are powerful enough to thwart 
all the progressive measures which brook no delay. 

‘This requires a powerful kisan movement with a 
defined programme of action, which can compel res- 
ponsive governments to act vigorously and foil the 
conspiracy of reactionary governments and the 


rural vested interests. 


Moderate Recommendations 


The Planning Commission’s Implementation Com- 
mit 


tee Report of 1966, after surveying the land 
reform measures of various States and after getting 
their comments, suggested the following recommen- 
dations for implementation, though even these mode- 
rate recommenations were пої implemented: 
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(a) Land records to be made uptodate; (b) Measures 
for the security of tenure in many States are interim 
arrangements. Steps to be taken to bring tenants 
and sharecroppers into direct relationship with the 
State; (c) Since ejectment sometimes takes the form 
of voluntary surrender, such surrender of land can be 
allowed only when it is made to the State; (d) No 
right to the landowner which might enable them 
to resume cultivation on, or possession of, land tilled 
by tenants or sharecroppers; (e) rent to be fixed at 
1/4 of the gross produce and cash rent to be fixed to 
avoid uncertainty in this regard; and (f) Conferment 
of ownership rights on the tenants in order to break 
the landlord-tenant relationship. 

Even though these recommendations touch only 
the fringe of the problem, no State Government has 
bothered to implement them. But time has thrown 
bigger challenges and anything short of the following 
steps will not meet the situation, nor generate any 
new forces which could break the stranglehold of the 
feudal elements in the rural society and unleash the 
productive forces in the economy. 

(i) The existing ceiling laws should be drastically 
revised to lower the ceiling. Ten acres of standard 
land (perennially irrigated) for a normal family will 
serve the purpose; 

(ii) All exemptions in the existing ceiling laws 
(barring plantations in the interest of the economy) 
be abolished; 


(iii) Security of tenure be granted to all the tenants 
and sharecroppers who are {де actual tillers of land; 

(iy) Under no circumstances must the ejections 
from land be allowed, whether legally under the cover 
of resumption of land, or illegally. The right of 
resumption should be abolished from land reform 
laws; | 

(у) АП surplus lands above the ceiling area and 
other Governmental waste lands should be distri- 
buted amongst the agricultural poor, particularly 
those belonging to the scheduled castes and the 
Scheduled tribes. 

(vi) Rights on homestead-land should be given to 
the landless poor and to the small peasants ; and 
Government land for homestead purposes should be 
provided to those who have none. 


TABLE IV 
GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION OF RURAL 
FAMILIES 
(Rs. Crores) 
——MMM M —À M —À————À € À 
Item 1951-52 1961-62 
Farm Business 300 167 
Non-farm business 100 150 
Residential housing 250 31 
Total 650 348 





a €ÁÀ el B RR 
Source; Rural Debt and Investment 
Survey 1961-62; Reserve Bank of India. 
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(vii) Consolidation of landholdings should be 


expedited to give a viable area to the petty peasant. 


(viii) Uneconomic holdings should be exempted 
from payment of land revenue and a graduated land 
tax be imposed on others. 

(ix) Adequate credit facilities from financial insti- 
tutions to poorer agriculturists under a Government 
guarantee scheme should be provided. 

(x) Special tribunals should be set up for speedy 
disposal of land disputes arising from the imple- 
mentàtion of land reforms, and jurisdiction of civil 
courts be barred. 

(xi) Land records be made uptodate with the 
least delay. 

Agrarian Revolt: A countrywide agitation for 
these land reform measures and to secure liberal 
credit and other assistance for the rural poor, is 


needed and a peaceful revolt to occupy lands of those. 


who hold lands above the stipulated ceiling, as also 
the Government waste lands, can generate the nece- 
ssary push to expedite the process. Without that, 
no favourable climate for agrarian transformation can 
be created. АП minimum programmes for Socialist 
action, either in Government or in Opposition, 
should comprise all these items, otherwise a demo- 

- cratic Socialist minimum programme loses all its 
relevance to Indian conditions. 

The plenary sessions of two factions of the Cong- 


ress which met at Ahmedabad and Bombay have 
tried to spell out their programmes regarding land 
reforms. But they fall far short of the challenges 
and as usual, merely platitudinous phrases have been 
employed to avoid facing the reality. Though the 
Bombay session went a little ahead of the Ahmedabad 
session in promising a millenium to the agriculturists, 
the programmes are absolutely inadequate and do 
not define any time limit for implementation. Time 
is of the essence of the situation and delay will 
spell disaster to the nation, its économy and its 
stability. Hence, the aforesaid programme men- 
tioned in this article are to be made time-bound; 
and two to three years are eriough to implement 
them, provided the Socialists carry on the agitation 
with a crusading zeal. 

It has become a fashion to be a Socialist in India. 
One can very well.advocate nationalisation of indus- 
tries to show off one's Socialist character, as very 
few in India have any stake either in ownership or 
control of an industry. But the test of Socialism in 
this poor agricultural country is how far one can go 
with the rural poor, represent their cause and fight 
for their rights. 
transformation is impossible and Socialism is a sham 
and a fraud. 

This is the greatest challenge to all Democratic 
Socialists, here and now. 





MORE DRAMATIC THAN SCIENTIFIC ( Continued from page 9) 


secret love for the laissez-faire 


Without radical land reforms, rural- 


had suggested compulsory disclo- 
sure of benamidar properties by 
taxation. But nothing of the sort 
has been done in the Budget. 

For plugging all these loop- 
holes, Kaldor had further suggest- 
ed the imposition of Expenditure 
Tax. It should be reimposed. He 
had further suggested the imposi- 
tion of Dividend Tax, Dividend 
Bonus Tax. i 

There need be no exemption to 
religious trusts. The lowering of 
the Gift Tax limit from Rs. 10,000 
to Rs 5,000 should come down 
to Rs 500 only. The raising of the 
exemption limit in income from 
investments from trusts from Rs 
1,000 to Rs 3,000 is uncalled for. 

In the indirect taxes, conces- 
sions to jute and tea industries 
in the name of boosting exports 
to the tune of Rs. 9.75 crores is 
a glaring help to the owners. In 
fact, the competitiveness of these 
goods can be enhanced only by 
thoroughly modernising the in- 
dustries by nationalizing them. 

The raising of the duty on motor 
spirit is bound to increase the 
transportation fares affecting the 
middle class -and the common 
people. The rise in duty on even 
free market sugar is further to 
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affect the common people. 
The rise in the telegram: rates is 
meant to block the Opposition. 
The concession to the cyclists is 
low (Rs 20). It should be Rs 50 
per month while the concession 


'to the motorists should be Rs 100 


instead of Rs 200 (from 250) 
as proposed in the Budget. 

In the overall growth rate it is 
estimated to achieve 5 or 5.5 
per cent. But if it is put in the 
context of the South-east Asian 
countries as done by the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee’s 


‘Seventeenth Annual Report, In- 


dia’s position was the penultimate 
among twelve nations in 1968. 
Even Pakistan’s rate of growth 
was higher than that of India. 
The expectation that Ше 
Monopolies Act would check 
the concentration of economic 
power if futile The com- 
pulsory disinvestment policy 
also needs to be pursued if the 
nationalisation policy is not pur- 
sued immediarely. The New In- 
dustrial Policy betrays the Gov- 
ernment's secret love for private 
enterprise. The invitation to the 
private sector.to the “соге sector" 
as proposed in the Budget further 
corroborates the Government's 


economy. 

The price level is bound to go 
up because of deficit financing. 
Even the agricultural wholesale 
prices have gone up this year 
compared to last year despite the 
so-called green revolution. 

Then the old-age pension. of 
40 rupees per month does not en- 
title the Budget to claim апу 
innovation. Long long ago, about 
one hundred years ago, Bismarck 
had introduced social security be- 
nefits in Germany but these tan- 
talizing palliatives did not usher in 
socialism in Germany up till now. 

In the United States, there is 
unemployment benefit, social 
security and old-age pension 
arrangements, but is the United 
States socialist? 

To talk of making baby food 
tax free and making arrangements 
for drinking water for the com- 
mon people, although inadequate, 
is one more commentary on the 
grand failure of the Indian Gov- 
ernment to do so even after 23 
years of Independence. 

To sum up, as Justice Holmes 
had, said, many people think 
more dramaticall than  scienti- 
fically, The Budget for 1970-71 
has been thought out by the 
Finance Minister more dratami- 
cally than scientifically. 


MAINSTREAM 


Х.и, 


Economic Rights 


S. C. NANDWANI 


нв national and international 
T attempts to recognise the in- 

herent dignity of mankind, 
however well conceived and realis- 
tic they may be, are of little effect 
unless they can be carried out. 
The promotion, development and 
effective implementation of these 
rights call for certain dynamic 
changes in the socio-economic 
and institutional structure of the 
countries. 

And it is in an important way 
linked with the economic develop- 
ment. “The constitution and the 
laws enacted by the autborities 
of different nations lay down the 
rights and duties of their own 
citizens. Religious and philoso- 
phical doctrines hold only for 
their believers. The Universal 
Declaration, is meant for all 
mankind and proclaims the equal 
dignity of all human beings." 


"Grave Dichotomy 


However the high sounding 
economic rights, too- widely 
propagated in the Universal 
Declaration and enacted in the 
acts of Parliaments, actually 
present a grave dichotomy between 
ideals. and reality. India, in a 
way, is typical of those develop- 
ing countries, where it has been 
well-nigh impossible to conceive of 
economic rights worth the name. 

Article 23 of the Universal 
Declaration states : Every one has 
the right to work, to free choice 
of employment, to just and favour- 
able conditions of work, and to 
protection against unemployment. 

Article 25 states that every 
one has a right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health 
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and well being of himself and his 
family, including food, clothing, 
housing and medical care and 
necessary social services and the 
right to security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disabi- 
lity, widowhood, old age and 
other lack of livelihood in 
adverse circumstances. 

In contrast, the developing 
countries of the world, especially 
India, are faced with problems 
which are acute with a tendency 
to become chronic. In no country 
of the world unemployment prob- 
lem has assumed such serious 
proportions as in India. The 
Draft Fourth Plan aims at bring- 
ing about equality and social 
justice by completely ignoring 
the problem of unemployment. 

Somewhere it does mention 
that creation of more employment 
opportunities will be one of the 
important objectives of the Fourth 
Plan. But itslack of attention on 
this front is reflected in its igno- 
rance about even the approxi- 
mate level of unemployment pre- 
vailing at the beginning of the 
Plan, and its failure to formulate 
a similar figure about the em- 
ployment opportunities to be 
created during the Plan period. 


Massive Problem 


Nevertheless, certain  un- 
official figures and estimates pro- 
vided by the earlier plan projec- 
"tions reveal the gravity of the 
problem. The Fourth Plan, 
like the Third will not be able to 
drive away the ghost of unemploy- 
ment from the country. Full 
employment in India seems to be 
a far cry. 

Though the Draft Plan has not 
been able to provide the exactfigure 
of the employment opportunities to 


be created, it is estimated that the 
Plan will provide employment to 
an additional 15 million people in 
the country. Increase in the 
labour force during the Plan 
period is going to be about 21 
million. The total unemployment 
figure will be close to 33 million 
if we go by the official estimate 
of 10 millions unemployed by 
the end of 1968. This shows that 
the problem is massive'andfgrow- 
ing. 

Can the Fourth Plan create 
employment opportunities of this 
magnitude? This is a question 
which is rather not answered, 
particularly in the context of our 
achievements so far. Not only 
this, the financial provisions of 
the Fourth Plan and the pattern 
of investment appear to make the 
fulfilment of the targets impossible. 
The need, therefore, for effective 
measures to fight this menace 
cannot be over emphasized. 

Article 4 of the Universal 
Declaration states, “No one shall 
be held in slavery and the slave 
trade shall be prohibited in all 
their forms." But unfortunately 
slavery still persists in all parts 
of the country in the garb of 
child labour. 


Child's Rights 


Exploitation of children in- 
variably by all the bourgeois 
houses of the country is a very 
common phenomenon. Children 
in the age group of 9-14 are 
forced to work from six in the 
morning to twelve аё night. 
They live in rags and without 
proper shelter in the worst of 
summers and winters. 

It appears as if we were 
breeding a nation of servitudes 
whose growth and development 
would be determined by inade- 
quate nutrition, neglect of edu- 
cation, and an attitude of in- 
tolerance and lack of under- 
standing. 

The rights and freedom of the 
child were implicitly inclucded in 
the Universal Delaration of 
Human Rights, and were not 
considered enough .Accordingly, 
a Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child was adopted by the General 
Assembly in November, 1959. 


(То be Concluded) 
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ешш is famous for the epic 
struggle between the elephant 

and the crocodile in the 
waters of the river Gandak in 
which the elephant was rescued 
by Lord Krishna when, feeling 
overwhelmed by the demon, it 
desperately prayed for his inter- 
' vention. 

Another epic struggle was 
planned at Sonepur, this time 
by the stalwarts of the SSP, which 
unfortunately ended in a muddle, 
the elephant getting a reprieve 
from the crocodile. Poor Krishna 
was not invoked by the elephant 
this time. So both the contens- 
tants seem to be preparing for 
another bout. But even this 
second bout is likely to end in 
another muddle if the battle lines 
are not clearly drawn. 

There seems to be a lot of 
confusion and misunderstanding 
about the issues involved in the 
struggle inside the SSP. Sri 
Madhu Limaye has projected it 
as a simple struggle between a 
*pro-Indira" and “anti-Indira” 
line. Sri Ramanand Tiwari has 
projected it as a struggle between 
a line of “alliance with reaction- 
aries" or “ап alliance with the 
other left parties". Even certain 
well-informed journals seem to 
have been duped by such subjec- 
tive but false posers. 

The fact of the matter is that 
neither group in the SSP stands 
for a consistent policy of left 
democratic unity as a bulwark 
against the advancing tide of 
Right reaction. The Rajnarain- 
Limaye-Fernandes group stands 
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Mainstream has been publishing articles giving different points of view 
on the present political line of SSP. Contributions in this discussion 
so far published include Observer's Notebook (January 17), Madhu 
Limaye’s rejoinder and Observer's Reply (February 21). Herebelow is 
published a contribution from the well-known CPI leader of Bikar. 


SSP—Muddle at Sonepur 


INDRADEEP SINHA 


for unashamed line-up with all 
the parties of Right reaction— 
such as the Jana Sangh, the 
Swatantra (including the Janata 
party in Bihar) and the Syndicate 
—in the name of “toppling the 
Indira Gandhi Government” and 
installing a Government of Right 
reaction screened and decorated 
by "socialist" trappings lent by 
the SSP. Various strategems 
like the “Leftist”? policy of “поп- 
Congressism" the “Socialist” policy 
of "anti-dynasticism" (of the 
Nehru family) the “principled” 
policy of "programming" with 
“any party” for the realization 
of “socialist objectives” have 
been used by the Generals of 
this crocodile corps. Whatever 
the strategem, the goal is one 
and clear—to gang ир with 
Right reaction for a reactionary 
take-over of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

As against this clear and un- 
ambiguous position of the Righ- 
tist pro-Syndicate group in the 
SSP leadership, the other group 
presents a pathetic picture of 
confused thinking, wobbling argu- 
ments and vacillating positions. 
Sri Karpoori Thakur, Chairman 
of the SSP for example, stated 
as follows in a message to the: 
Sonepur Convention which he 
did not attend: 

“If we can take or extend 
support to one Congress faction 
on the basis of our concrete time- 
bound programme, on the basis 
ofasimilar programme we can 
take the support of the other 
Congress or extend support to 


it". 
1970). 

The main idea behind this 
so-called “principled” stand 
ofthis group was the bankrupt 
theory of “equidistance” from 
the good as wellas the bad, 
which has long formed the basis 
of the SSP policy of “equidis- 
tance" from the Jana Sangh and 
the Communists, from capitalism 
and  Communism and from 
imperialism and the Soviet Union. 
Even the slogan of “non-Congres- 
sism" was only an expression of 
this same theory of “equidis- 
tance"—alliance with both the 
Right as well as the Left against 
the Congress. This was laid 
down as a fundamental principle 
of the SSP tactics by the Kota 
Conference in J965: 

“The SSP must be wary about 
proposals for anti-Communist 
“Democratic Front’ with or with- 
out the Congress, or a ‘Secular’ 
or ‘Leftist Front’, again with or 
without the Congress. Such com- 
binations must blur vital aspects 
of Socialist policy, divide the 
Opposition and strengthen the 
ruling party! (Statement of Princi- 
ples, Programme and Political line 
—page 36) 

This was possibly the most 
advanced position of SSP 
“Socialism” during the days of 
Dr Lohia. It placed anti-Com- 
munism. and anti-Communalism 
(Secularism) on the same footing 
and rejected both. It placed the 
Right as well as the Left alterna- 
tives to the Congress on the same 
footing, and rejected both. It 
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(Mainstream, January 17, 


projected the image of Right-cum- 
Left alternative to the Congress 
headed by the SSP and advocated 
it with a persistence worthy of a 
better cause. The SSP line of 
"non-Congressism", ^ therefore, 
was essentially a policy of un- 
principled opportunism of utiliz- 
ing the support of both the Left 
and the Right by playing between 
the two. Hence, the stance of 
"equidistance" which is certainly 
not a socialist policy. 

The SSP had carried on 
merrily with this opportunist 
policy despite severe jolts from 
the Jana Sangh—for instances 
communal riots, opposition to 
agrarian reforms, to anti-hoard- 
ing measures etc—during the 
period of the UF Governments 
in 1967 until after the midterm 
poll during which too it refused 
to take a categorical stand against 
the Jana Sangh, the Swatantra 
and the Janata Party of the Raja 
of Ramgarh. But the split in the 
. Congress upturned the apple-cart 
of the  nicely-balanced “non- 
Congressism" of the SSP and a 
section of its leadership found it- 
self in the lap of reaction. Crisis 
for the policy of “non-Congres- 
sism" led to crisis in the SSP. 

In the present situation, agree- 
ment between all Opposition 
parties "seems imposible", be- 
wailed Sri Rajnarain. “Тһе era 
of non-Congressism has thus come 
to an end", consoled Sri Fernan- 
des. Therefore, the SSP should 
join hands with the  Rightist 
parties, according to Sri Raj- 
narain; the SSP “will have to 
choose some friends and...... work 
with them on the basis of a long- 
term radical programme", advised 
Sri S.-M. Joshi. “We shall choose 
as our partners only those who 
choose our programme", opined 
Sri Karpoori Thakur. “The pro- 
blem is not with whom we go, 
but rather, who comes with us in 
our onward journey”, declared 
Sri George Fernandes (Sonepore 
Conference Souvenir). 

Thus, it would be seen that 
none of the leaders of the SSP 
stood for the policy of forging or 
joining a Left Democratic alliance 
either before or at Sonepore. The 
farthest that even Sri S. M. Joshi 
had gone was to warn his party- 
men against lending “a helping 
hand to the Swatantra-Janasangh- 
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Syndicate plan to dislodge the 
Government of Smt Indira 
Gandhi", when "she is actively 
engaged in a battle with the dark 
forces of monopolists and status- 
quoists." (Mainstream, November 
22, 1969). Hence, all that Sri 
Joshi could think of by way ofa 
new technical policy for the SSP 
was to formulate a “radical pro- 
gramme" and  'pressurise the 
Government for the implementa- 
tion of such a programme with 
such friends who would be ready 
to work for this." (Souvenir, 
page 33). This was a policy of 
"conditional support" to smite 
Smt Gandhi's Government on 
the basis of a tactic of program- 
ming" as suggested by Sri Fer- 
nandes. 

Thus the tactic of “program- 
ming” had the largest measure of 


agreement among the SSP 
leaders, when the battle was 
joinned at Sonepur. Therefore, 


when the two extremes of open 
“alliance with the rightist parties" 
as proposed by Sri Rajnarain 
and of “conditional support” to 
Smt Indira Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment, as proposed by Sri Joshi, 
cut out each other, the resolution 
was passed by an over whelming 
majority. As stated by Sri 
Limaye and not yet contradicted 
by Sri Joshi “Sri S. M. Joshi 
himself modified his stand. He 
did not finally oppose conditional 
support to Sri C. B. Gupta's 
Government, in Uttar Pradesh 
on programme basis.” (Main- 
stream, February 21). 

Hence, itis Sri Joshi and his 
group which surrendered to the 
Limaye-Fernandes-Thakur line. 
Why did it do so? Because, it 
too was a victim of the “‘program- 
ming" theory of the Rightwing 
pro-Syndicate leadership. As 
stated earlier, even Sri Joshi did 
not categorically stand for an 
alternative line of alliance with 
the other Left and democratic 
parties, specially the Communists. 
That was because even Sri Joshi 
did not fail to warn the SSP of 
"those who believe in violent and 
anti-democratic methods", there- 
by meaning, certainly, the Com- 
munists, though his anti-Commu- 
nism was less rabid than that of 
Sri Limaye. 

The essence of the Sonepore 
line is summed up in the follow- 


ing sentence: "The Party's policy 
is one of support and opposition 
on the basis of principled, time- 
bound and concrete programme", 
Hence, the directive to the SSP 
isto “take the support of all the 
parties including the Opposition 
Congress" in pulling down the 
Indira Gandhi Government and 
"to obtain the support of any 
party" in "forming the Govern- 
ment in Bihar". No wonder that 
this resolution opened the gates 
to all manner of opportunist alli- 
ances in UP and Bihar as well 
as to reactionary manoeuvres in 
Delhi. 

Thus, the policy formulated 
in the Sonepur resolution was 
only acontinuation of the out- 
moded tactic of “non-Congres- 
sism" and "equidistance" modified 
to suit the requirements of the 


new situation created by the 
Congress split and subsequent 
developments. “Non Congres- 


sism" was now interpreted as 
“alliance with either Congress" 
in the various States with whom 
the SSP has to maintain "equi- 
distance". “Programming” was 
supposed to be open to both the 
Rightist as well as the Leftist 
parties, to the Jana Sangh а$ well 
as the Communists, as explain- 
ed by Sri Limaye. This was a 
clever device to justify an unasham- 
ed alliance with {һе reactionaries 
because it was well-known that 
the Communists could never be 
hoodwinked into any such alli- 
ance even inthe name of any 
programmatic and "time-bound" 
stunt. This explains why the 
formation ofa reactionary SVD 
with the Sangh-Swatantra-Syndi- 
cate axis in Bihar was justified, 
approved and ratified by the 
various bodies of the SSP upto 
the National Executive. It was 
certainly in accordance with the 
Sonepur resolution to which all 
the SSP leaders, with the possible 
exception of Sri Ramanand 
Tiwari, were a party. 

Still more significant is the 
fact that even after Sri Ramanand 
Tiwari with the support of Sri 
Karpoori Thakur and Sri Dhanik 
Lal Mandal publicly repudiated 
the reactionary SVD in Bihar by 
renouncing its leadership, these 
people did not break with the 
bankrupt slogan of "program- 
ming” and "'equidistance". Sri 
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Karpoori Thakur for example, 
justified the stand of Sri Tiwari 
in the following words: 

"To form a SVD only with 
the Jana Sangh, Swatantra and 
Opposition Congress with the 
avowed purpose of keeping the 
PSP, CPI and Loktantric Con- 
gress and other socialist parties out 
of the SVD, was tantamount to 
a total reversal of the politics of 
non-Congressism pronounced by 
Dr Ram  Manohar Lohia" 
(Indian Nation, February 9). 

Sri Ramanand Tiwari announ- 
ced his support to Sri Thakur's 
theory by bluntly stating. that 
for him “both the Congress were 
equally good and equally bad" 
but he would have “по track with 
parties drawing inspiration from 
the Soviet union or the USA", 
thuslumping the CPI with the 
Xu (Aryavarta, Febuary 


No wonder that the Bihar 
SSP Legislature Party meeting 
under the presidentship of Sri 
Ramanand Tiwari and with the 
participation of Sri Кагроогі 
Thakur and Sri Mandal once 


again ratified the formation of. 


the reactionary SVD thus repu- 
diating their own action while 
simultaneously agreeing “Чо 
search out another alternative". 
(Searchlight, February 12). 

This was “non-Congressism” 
with a vengence. The SSP was 


simultaneously to be in two SVDs ` 


—one with the Rightist parties 
and the other with the Leftist 
parties! Hence, the formation of 
the reactionary SVD was as cor- 
rect as the "search" for "another 
alternative". Equidistance was 
an article of faith and had to be 
maintained. 

This same idea, though in a 
slightly modified form, found 
expression in Sri Joshi’s proposal 
for a “socialist front” in Bihar. 
According to a “special represen- 
tative’ of the Delhi Statesman, 
“the third force idea contem- 
plates the formation iitially of a 
‘socialist bloc’ in the legislature 
of the SSP, the PSP, Loktantric 
Dal and the BKD. This will then 
be in alliance with the CPI and 
all of them together making a 
total of about hundred legislators 
and forming a clean and stable 
government with the support of 
either of the Congress parties". 
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(Statesman, February 15. Empha- 
sis added). | 

This was again a proposal for 
having two SVDs at the same 
time, with the SSP being com- 
mon to both and seeking support 
from “either Congress". Even 
the “socialist bloc" was to have an 
anti-Communist coré of the SSP, 
the PSP and the LTC which were 
the constituents of the notorious 
"triple alliance" directed against 
the Communists during the mid- 
term poll in Bihar in 1969. 

This hoax of a ‘Socialist Bloc’ 
was however, exposed as soon as 
the Communists agreed to it but 
insisted on the SSP as a party 
formally dissociating itself from 
the reactionary SVD by ratifying 
this agreement in its National 
Executive. The talks failed because 
the SSP leaders headed by Sri 
Joshi, Sri Thakur and Sri Tiwari 
refused to agree to this ratification 
clause. The only plausible ex- 
planation of this refusal could be 
that the SSP wanted to be in both 
the SVDs—the reactionary SVD 
and the “Socialist  Bloc"— 
simultaneously. Hence, there is 
no justification for the inference 
that even after the utter fiasco of 
their opportunist plans of climb- 
ing into the ministerial gaddis 
with the fhelp of "any party", 
the SSP leaders had either the 
desire or the capacity to take a 
firm and principled stand, repu- 
diating any truck with the reac- 
tionaries, before seeking an alter- 
native alliance with the Commu- 
nists. It is regrettable that instead 
of boldly confessing their failure 
the SSP leaders vainly tried to 
cover it up by falsely accusing the 
the Communists of ‘stabbing 
them in the back" while they 
were engaged in the noble task 
of forming a socialist front". 
These gentlemen have not yet 
been able to realise or to admit 
that the worst enemies of “Ѕосіа- 
list Front" are in their own party 
and occupying very key positions. 

Thus, the political muddle in 
the SSP is as much the result of 
the die-hard Rightist policy of the 
pro-Syndicate group in its leader- 
ship as of the confused, half- 
hearted, vacillating and often 
deceptive policy of the other group 
supposed to be fighting for a radi- 
cal departure from the bankrupt 
path of “non-congressism”. 


At the root of both the trénds 
advocated by both the groups lie 
the same bankrupt theories of 
the SSP— theories of “democratic 
socialism", of  "anti-Commu- 
nism”, of *equidistance", “non- 
Congressism”, and last but not 
the least, of “programming” 
with “any party” for "the forma- 
tion of a socialist Government" 
and the “realization of socialist 
objective”. Having abandoned 
the class approach to social and 
political phenomena and having 
replaced it by a caste approach 
as symbolised in the new slogan 
of a “United Front of Backward 
castes" advanced at Sonepur, 
the SSP leaders have become 
more and more incapable of 
distinguishing the Right from the 
Left and the reactionaries from 
the progressives and have dec- 
lared all distinctions between the 
two as “false and meaningless". 
Hence, even the best among them 
are helplessly groping in the 
dark fumbling and fumbling 
when faced with fait accompli 
by their own reactionaries and 
drawing up all manner of sub- 
jective and unrealistic plans to 
meet a fast changing political . 
situation. That is why they гате 
unable to give any lead to the 
large number of their militant 
rank and file who, unable to 
swallow any alliance with the 
reactionaries in the name of 
neatly coined phrases, are fret- 
ting and fuming at their party 
being reduced to a "unique two- 
legged creature while one leg was 
trying to move forward and the 
other backward" (Indian Nation, 
March 6). 

Hence, progressive journals 
like Mainstream will be rendering 
valuable service to the SSP, as 
also to the democratic movement 
as a Whole, by opening a mean- 
ingful dialogue on the issues 
involved and the solutions put 
forward as well as on the out- 
moded theories and ancient pre- 
judices obstructing a clear appre- 
ciation and principled solution 
of crisis that has now gripped 
the SSP. 

The SSP muddle has to be 
cleared in the interests, not only 
of the SSP, but of the demo- 
cratic movement as a whole. 


( March 11, 1970) 
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Useful Text-Books 


Economic Problem of Indian 
‚Р.С. Bansil; 


Vikas Publications, 


Agriaulture; G. D. Agrawal and 
Delhi, 1969; pp 415--xi; Rs 32. 


Agriculture (Indian Economy since Independence Series); V.K. 


Natarajan, 


Rs 7. 


NE of the problems faced by 
O the country in its educa- 
tional field is the dearth of 
good text-books. To write a text- 
book of worth is by no means 
an easy task. Command over the 
language, thorough and upto- | 
date knowledge of the subject, 
level ‘of 
understading of the students 
which comes only through exper- 
ience as teacher, and presentation 
in a readable form which depends 
to a large extent on the ability to 
digest properly the available mat- 
erials on the subject are indispen- 
sable conditions for writing good 
text-books. b 

But in India the desire to 

make money and to a large extent 

` financial difficulties are responsible 
for the swelling number of worth- 
less text-books. Standard text- 
books being very costly, students 
in a Jarge number go in for cheap 
ones and that is why the text-book 
writers seldom take any care 
while writing them, nay some- 
times they hire people to write 
. them on their behalf. No action 
has been taken by either the 
universities or the Government 
against them. : 

All the three books listed 
above are intended to be used 
as taxt-books, besides, their 
being useful and interesting for 
the people at large. Agrawal 
and Bansil ‘rightly stress in the 
Preface, “The study of agricul- 
tural economics has suffered 
greatly for lack of suitable text- 
books..." Their claim is that 
"this book has been organized to 
overcome this difficulty”. They 
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National Publishers, 
Population and Food. (Indian Economy 
' Series); S.K. Chatterjee; National 


Calcutta; pp 117; Rs 7. 
Since Independence’ 
Publishers, Calcutta; pp 104; 


have tried to cover almost all the 
topics on Indian agriculture, 
but there are a few important 
topics like crop pattern which do 
not find a place in the discussion. 
What one finds on pp 396-398 
is very insufficient and Sketchy. 

. Agrawaland Bansil have dis- 
cussed in great detail the place 
and importance of livestock and 
fisheries in the economy. They 
have mentioned that the pro- 
duction of milk is estimated at 
24m tonnes in the country and 
50 per cent of this comes from 
buffaloes, tbough the population 
of buffaloes is much smaller than 
that of cows. The buffalees 
are more important than cows 
because their milk contains 
„higher fat percentage and thus is 
generally used for the dairy pro- 
ducts. - : 

One could have expected the 
authors to discuss the problem of 
reducing the number of cows 
because the animal-feed is limi- 
ted and there is a competition 
between food crops and fodder 
crops for land. If the number. of 


_cows is reduced and the number: 


of buffaloes is increased to some- 
extent, with the existing supply 
of animal-feed, greater supply of 
milk and milk-products can be 
had. One wonders why they have 
evaded this point 

A long chapter has been 
devoted to the discussion of land 
policy but one could have expec- 
ted them to give a historical sum- 
mary of the different land systems 
prevalent in the country on the 
eve of Independence. Against 
this historical background their 


discussion could have been easy 
to grasp. ; 

There is a brief discussion of 

movement and the 


authors have rightly pointed out 
that much of the land that has 
been donated is not fit for cult- 
ivation. This tells about the so- 
called large-hearted теп who 
responded to the call of their con- 


Science. But the so-called 
Jivandanis who run the move- 
ment have not been able to 
distribute the donated land 


even in the cases where it is 
fit for cultivation for a number of 
years in spite of the support from 
the Government with the enact- 
ment of laws to facilitate the 
work... They should have dis- 
cussed this point also besides 
making a reference to the fraud 
of gramdan, ziladan, etc. which 
are done on the basis of forged 
signatures. 

The chapter on agricultural 
labour is the weakest. No dis- 
tinction has been made between 
the casual and the regular or 
attached labour, and between 
those who possess some land and 
those who do not. Without mak- 
ing these distinctions and dis- 
cussing their problems separately, 
no useful knowledge can be gain- 
ed. What the authors have done 
is to lump all the agricultural lab- 
our together. 

The biggest problem faced by 
the agricultural labour is that 
relating to the right over homes- 
tead land. This has been а cause 
of much of the disturbance in the 
rural areas. The authors have 
not discussed this problem, and 
god alone knows why. 

They have suggested birth 
control measures for the agricul- 
tural labour. One would wish 
that they could have gone deeper. 
For an agricultural labourer a 
child does not cost much on 
account of education and rear- 
ing; besides, a few years after its 
birth, it starts bringing some in- 
come. The larger number of 
children, the larger the family 
income and greater the security 
against misfortune. Lately there 
has been much stress on family 
planning, but it cannot make 
much headway unless this aspect 
is taken into account. 

The authors have not taken 
proper care while writing the book 
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and at the stage of printing. The 
result is that a number of un- 
pleasant errors have .crept in. 
For example, at page 153, Tarlok 
Singh has become Tarkol Singh. 
At another place (page 55) under 
the headline Hirakud Dam Pro- 
ject, the following lines have 
been included: “The diversion 
weir at Mundali-and the canals 
have been completed in 1967, 
under the provisions of Punjab 
_Reorganization Act, 1966, to 
advise the Central Government in 
the discharge of its functions for 
the construction of Beas Project.” 
It could have been better if the 
data relating to irrigation had 
been given in percentage form 
and a discussion of the Kosi and 
Gandak projects had been includ- 
ed. Оп the whole, it is a prai- 
seworthy attempt to present a- 
readable and comprehensive text- 
book. 

The other two books are in 
the series Indian Economy Since 
Independence. Ten titles have 
been planned in this series. The 
purpose is to present a bird's eye 
view of the development. and 
changes taking place in different 
fields of the economy. The series, 
as judged from the two titles 
which are out, will be useful for 
the students and others for refe- 
rence. 

The two books are based on 
the latest statistical material. Cha- 
pter seven in the last book deals 
with PL 480 and gives a good brief 
history of the origin and the extent 
of the imports under. the agree- 
ment from USA along with details 
about the use of counterpart 
funds. There isa good but too 
. brief discussion about the impact 
of PL 480 import on the Indian 
economy. : 

But there is no mention of 


the condition that. the imports - 


under PL 480 should be brought 
only in the US ships and freight 
should be paid in dollars. This 
condition has given undue 
advantage to the US shipowners. 
There should have been a brief 
discussion of the utilisation of a 
portion of the counterpart funds 
under the Cooley amendment 
for thé collaboration between the 
US and {ndian industrialists, and 
its impact on the economy. It 


would be interesting to know the / 


types of industries which have 
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been given funds under. this pro- 
vision. i 
In the end the author rightly 


points out that “it. has been’ 


amply demonstrated by history 
of economic and social develop- 
ments that without a  break- 
through in social production 
which will put an end to the 
abysmal poverty of masses, family 
plannning programmes cannot 
strike deep roots and start opera- 
ting as a positive check on the 
growth rate of population." One 
could have wished the author to 
indicate briefly how the change 
in social production сап Бе 
brought about. А 

Sri Natarajan in Agriculture" 
traces the roots of the basic pro- 
blems of agriculture and has 
brought the story uptodate—till 
the so-callad green revolution. 
But the book has ommitted the 
discussion of Bhoodan and Gram- 
dan movements. 
was aroused when Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave launched his move- 
ment. But it ultimately failed. 
Without a discussion of this, the 
book cannot claim to be com- 
plete. 

During 1950’s when the talk 
of land reforms was very hot, the 
country witnessed a rapid growth 
in the number of so-called experts 
on agricultural economy and land 
reforms, who without any know- 


+ 


Much hope’ 


ledge of tne 11510гу Us Wit guu 
systems and the economy 1n 
general, indulged in passing 
judgements on.various aspects of 
land reforms. These jndgments 
remind one of those proverbial 
blind men ‘who had mistaken 
parts for the whole in describing 
an elephant. One such expert has 
been approvingly quoted at pp 
14-15. — 

One would have wished, the ^ 
author had . scrutinized Ше 
arguments-of the so-called expert. 
There is no discussion of land 
ceiling legislations except one or 
two references. Besides, there is 
no reference to consolidation of 
holdings at all. е 

All the three books have their 
quota of printing mistakes which 
are an indispensable characteristic 
of the Indian publications. In 
the book by Agrawal and Bansil, 
there is a mention of “Large 
Land Holdings Tax Act, 1957” 
but there is no mention of the 
State or States where it was 
enacted and the purpose for 
which it came into being. One 
feels something has been deleted 
by mistake. 

All the three books, by no 
means perfect text-books, are an 
improvement over a large number 
of existing ones. 


Girish Mishra 


Beef In Ancient India 


by 


RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the 
author's book Indo-Aryans, Vol I, published 
originally in 1881 


' Price: Rs 1.50 


` 
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No government 
can afford 


to ignore the urges 


ol 


of the common people. 
After all, democracy 
has its basis 

on those very urges, 
and if any government 
flouts them, 

it is pushed aside 


and other governments 





take it over. : 


Patani Noe 
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Donate generously 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wishar 





Tourism is the biggest business 
in the world today - and the 
fastest growing, it’s already 
twice the size of the ой 
industry. 

it is а business from which 
everyone benefits. Prom the 
airline companies and travel 
agents to the craftsmen in . 
villages scattered all over 


' india. From big hotellers and 


shopkeepers to the small 
traders, taxi drivers, waiters, 
and so many hundreds mere. 


italy alone earned RelOOGcreres 


in foreign exthange fram 
tourism last year. And Spain 
could Build two steel plants 
like Bhilai from her tourism ` 
earnings each year і 


{ 
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It is true that the number of tourists 
visiting India has greatly increased. 
From 1,50,000 in 1964 to almost 
2,45,000 in 1969. And our earnings 
from tourism have gone up to 

Rs. 38 crores in foreign exchange. 
But in terms of world tourism, only 
one out of every thousand world 
travellers visited India fast year. 
Yet we have just about everything 
in this country to make it the 
world's most attractive tourist 
destination. We are privileged 

we have Indía. 


What’s missing here? 


We lack nothing but broad-based 
public participation and enough of 
what is known as the ‘infrastructure’: 
hotel accommodation, transport 
facilities and tourist amenities. For 
instance,the city of Bangkok alone 
has more hotel beds suitable 

for tourists than we have in India. 


And when the junbes corners 


Jumbo vets will soon bring past India 
many thousand more people than 
have ever come this way. 


. They will need clean, comfortable 


accommodation; at least 23,000 more 
hotel beds are required by 1974. 
4Wholesome, hygienically prepared 
food, more shops, restaurants, 
recreation facilities...all these are 
necessary now. Above ail, a smiling, 
friendly welcome must await our 
visitors to make their visit 

a happy one. 


What are we doing about it? 


The Government is taking an 
increasingly active part to help build 
more hotels, improve air and transport 
services, provide new and better 
tourist facilities. 


But Government effort alone is nof 
enough. Tourism is everybody's 
business. Because people benefit 
wherever the tourist travels. Wealth 
flows from affluent countries to the 
less affluent, and within the country 
from the developed areas to the less 
developed and from the richer strata 
of society to the less rich. Everyone 
benefits from tourism. 

So, join us in our efforts, Let us give 
the tourist the amenities ha needs 
and see that he goes home happy. 
Each happy tourist means so many 
more will come next year. Shouldn't 
be too difficult for us. Isn't ours one 
of the world's oldest traditions in' 
hospitality ? 


Wreicome a visiter 
send back a friend. 


Department of Tourism 
Government of Innis 





NORTHERN RAILWAY 
CHANGES IN TIME TABLE 


With effect from April 1,1970 a convenient Express train Мо. 69 Up/70 Dn. will be introduced 
to run between Allahabad and Lucknow via Rai Bareili. It will leave Allahabad at 5.15 A.M. and reach 
Lucknow at 10.25 A.M. On the return direction it will leave Lucknow at 4.40 P.M. and reach Allahabad 
at 10.13 P.M. i 

TRAINS EXTENDED :—49 Up/50 Dn. will be extended to run between Lucknow & Zafarabad. 
49 Up will leave Zafarabad at 11.05 A.M. and reach Lucknow at 4.40 P.M. 50 Dn. will leave Lucknow 
at 11.55 A.M. and reach Zafarabad at 5.15 P.M. Another train extended is 2 NDF/1 NDF between 
Faridabad & Palwal. 2 NDF will run as 380 UP leaving New Delhi at 6.00 A.M. and arriving Palwal at 
7.50 A.M. while 1 NDF will run as 379 Dn. leaving Palwal at 8.15 A.M. and reaching New Delhi at 
10.10 A.M. ? 

THROUGH ТВАІМ: — 351 Up/352 Dn. running between Saharanpur & Lucknow and 1 AL/2 
AL between Lucknow & Allahabad will now run as a through train between Sharanpur & Allahabad as 
351 Up/352 Dn. 1 AL/2 AL will be cancelled. 

DIESELISATION OF TRAINS :— 9 Up/10 Dn. will run on diesel traction between Moghalsarai 
& Dehradun, thus accelerating its speed and providing more passenger accommodation on the train. The 
following additional coaches will be introduced to run on these trains :— 

i) one third class carriage between Dehradun & Howrah. 

ii) one third class carriage between Dehradun & Varanasi (5 days). 

ii) one third class carriage between Hardwar & Varanasi. 
iv) one ыр class carriage between Dhanbad & Lucknow (instead of between Dhanbad & 
Varanasi). 

v) one partially air-conditioned coach between Varanasi & Dehradun will run bi-weekly during 

summer—ex. Varanasi on Tuesday & Saturday, ex. Dehradun on Wednesday & Sunday. 

FREQUENCY INCREASED :—The frequency of 68/41 & 42/67 Bombay-Howrah Janata Express 
will be increased to thrice a week instead of twice a week. 

TRAINS DIVERTED:—7 Up/63 Dn. & 64 Up 8/Dn. will be diverted to run via Agra Fort instead 
of Agra City. No. 1 AC & No. 2 AC will run via Agra City instead of Agra Fort. 

IMPORTANT CHANGES:—26 Dn. will leave Amritsar at 6.35 A.M. against 6 A.M. 16 Up will 
leave New Delhi at 5 P.M. against 7.15 P.M. 13 Up will arrive Delhi at 11.10 A.M. against 10.05 A.M. 
10 Dn. will leave Dehradun at 8.55 P.M. against 7.15 PM. 9 Up will reach Dehradun at 8.45 A.M. 
against 9.45 A.M. 62/66 Dn. will leave Dehradun at 7.10 Р.М. against 10.00 Р.М. 84 Dn. will reach 
Lucknow at 7.30 A.M. against 7.50 A.M. 80 Up Taj Express will leave New Delh! at 7.15 A.M. against 


ТАМ. 

ADDITIONAL ШІ CLASS SLEEPER АССОММОВАТ!ОМ:— One additional partial 3-tier 
sleeper coach will run between Meerut City and Allahabad by 6 KM/12 Dn. and 11 Up/1 KM trains. 
One 2-tier sleeper coach in lieu of one third class will run between Bikaner and Agra Fort by 95 Up/208 
Dn. and 207 Up/96 Dn. M.G. Trains. 

Il CLASS SLEEPER ACCOMMODATION:-- ‘Second class sleeper coach will run between New 
Delhi and Madras by 22 Up/52 Up & 51 Dn./22 Dn. instead of 16 Up/15 Dn. G.T./A.C. Expresses. 

AIR CONDITIONED ACCOMMODATION:—-One partially air-conditioned coach on 1 Up/2 Dn. 
Mails (Delhi-Kalka) will run daily instead of tri-weekly. One fully air-conditioned coach will run daily 
by 41 Up Mussoorie Express ex. Delhi to Dehradun from 1.4.70 and by 42 Dn. ex. Dehradun to Delhi 
from 2.4.70. One fully air-conditioned coach will run daily between Bombay Central and Pathankot by 
3 Dn./33 Up and 34 Dn./4 Up Mails. Separate A.C. coach will run between Delhi and Amritsar by 
31 Up/32 Dn. Mails. One partially air-conditioned coach will run bi-weekly on 91 Up/92 Dn. Bikaner 
Mails between Delhi & Bikaner upto 31-7-70—ex..Delhi on Monday & Thursday, ex. Bikaner on Tuesday 
& Friday. One partially air-conditioned coach on 93 Up/94 Dn. Delhi-Jodhpur Mails will run tri-weekly 
instead of bi-weekly-éx. Delhi on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, ex-Jodhpur on Sunday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. The partially air-conditioned coach running tri-weekly on 59 Up/60 Dn. Srinagar Express 
between New Delhi & Pathankot will be withdrawn. 

THROUGH/SECTIONAL CARRIAGES: —One first class coach and one third class (3-tier) will 
run between Bombay Central and Pathankot by 3 Dn./33 Up & 34 Dn./4 Up Mails. One third class 
coach running between Phulera-Jodhpur-Marwar Jn. on 209 Up/210 Dn. will be extended to and from 
Ratlam by 209 Up/219/216/69 and 70/217/222/210 trains replacing Marwar Jn.-Ratlam coach. 

For further details please consult the new time table on sale at railway Booking/Reservation/ 
Enquiry offices and bookstalls at important stations. 
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The Warning Signal 


HE dastardly attempt on the life of Sri Jyoti Basu 
Т at Patna on Tuesday, which fortunately did not 
_ succeed, has not only caused shock throughout 
the country but focussed attention sharply on the grim 


potentialities and consequences of the politics of . 


terrorism which certain groups in the country have 


. either been indulging in or encouraging. 


_ The incident, which did not pass off without 
tragedy—for an unwary individual standing nearby 


fell victim to the would be assassin’s bullet—should ` 


at least lead to serious rethinking on the part of all 


_ political groups and leaders who have either connived 


at or condoned terrorist violence in the streets 
and thus misdirected the fast growing mass 
movement in the country against vested interests. 
It need not' be emphasized that it is not-only the 
extremist fringe that is responsible for making an 
incident.of this kind possible; the parties or leaders 
who out of fear or for other reasons have tolerated 
or tacitly assisted the perpetration of armed attacks 
on the basis of bogus theories about class war must 
share a big part of the blame for the kind of situation 
that has developed in the country. Е 
Except for small groups of extremist elements 
operating in isolated pockets, the Leftist movement in 
the country. has by and large accepted the validity of 
social and economic transformation through parlia- 
mentary methods coupled with mass democratic 
movement. While this certainly implies the mobi- 
lization of the masses in support of radical -measures 
that -can bring about speedy and recognizable 
changes in the social and economic¢ structure to the 
advantage of the common people, it also rules out 
thoughts of armed terrorism of any kind. This elemen- 


tary truth has been ignored by some Leftist parties, · 
notably the CPM, obviously under pressure from 


the ultras in their ranks whom the leaders do not 


‘know how to put in their place. The ultras naturally 


have tended to become more and more reckless, as 
has been seen in West Bengal and Kerala particularly. 
That such elements which revel in acid-bulb' or 


` gunman violence and have no faith in the parliamen- 


tary system or even in democracy of any kind were 
made use of by leaders who ought to know better 
to put down their political opponents not only on 
the Right but even on the Left, is no secret. What 
they forgot in their arrogance was that the direction 
of such terrorist violence cannot always be kept 
under control and thát reactionaries too, like the 
CIA and its agents, can take advantage of such an 
atmosphere to spread confusion and prepare the way 
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for chaos in which a fascist Or puppet regime can 
be installed. Such a prospect aay Dot be in sight 
at the moment, and such fears may indeed appear 
exaggerated, but it would-be unwise to ignore the 
painful experience of other countries, like Indonesia. 
It is not yet known who plotted to kill Sri Jyoti 
Basu—that there was a deep-laid conspiracy seems 
beyond doubt from first reports—but it is obvious 
that those behind it took advantage of the 
atmosphere of violence created over a period. 

In West Bengal itself, during the period of United 
Front rule, Inter-party clashes in which all kinds of 
arms were used and many political workers were 
killed, received. encouragement from prominent 
leaders who did not find it advisable to condemn 
such methods to wipe out political opponents, parti- 
cularly those behind the very United Front running 
the administration. The Marxist Party more than 
any other, cannot escape being held responsible for 
the kind of situation that developed in that State, 
for if its leadership had the courage to warn its 
followers against taking the law into their own hands 
at such a time it would have made very great 
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difference. The experience in Kerala was mot 
dissimilar. The Marxist Party in that State talked 
of bringing down the new United Front “by any 
. means”, an eminent political leader like Sti 
Namboodiripad being the most vociferous exponent 
of this line. The result was the attempt on the life 
of Minister Mohammed Koya who only some time 
earlier had been in the Namboodiripad Cabinet. 
The Marxists belatedly disowned the party man who 
had made the attempt, but the fact remains that 
there was no unequivocal condemnation of resort to 
such foul methods to settle political scores. 


There have been rumours that the ranks of the: 


extremists of both Left and Right, have been 
infiltrated by agents of the CIA and that there 
is a calculated effort to start trouble at the 
first opportunity. It is possible that the Patna 
incident was the outcome ,of such efforts. It is 
strange that the Leftist leaders in the country should 
have so far made no attempt to meet this menace 
- which if unchecked may well land the whole country 
in chaos and confusion and make democratic 
advance of any kind impossible. 
There. is urgent need for all the Leftist parties— 
. and not only the Marxists—to put their heads together 
to find ways of conducting mass struggles and agita- 
tions without the use of, senseless fratricidal violence 
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of the kind we have witnessed ia recent times. They 
should realize that resort to terrorism by any Leftist 
group under any cover can lead either to the known 
goonda elements taking advantage of the situation to 
pursue their own dark purposes or to foreign agencies 
operating in this country fanning turmoil thro ugh the 
supply of money and arms. Either development can 
spell the end of democracy and bury the dream of, 
building an egalitarian society; both together can 
result in the emergence of fascism in a big way. 
Surely this is not a prospect that the Leftist parties can 
view with equanimity. It is their responsibility more 
than anyone else’s to work out ways of eliminating 
mischief-makers and would-be terrorists from their 


-ranks and evolve the methods by which organised 


mass movements will be conducted to bring about 
desirable changes through democratic means. 

The shameful incident at Patna must at least 
serve as a warning to every section that values demo- 
cracy and peaceful change. The whole atmosphere 
in the éountry should serve as a warning that 
terrorism and infantile adventurism can only help the 
forces of reaction and the agents of imperialism. It 
is time for the Leftist parties, and in fact for all 
democratic parties, to wake up to the danger that 
threatens this nation. 
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N today's condition of a split 
Congress, every political hap- 
pening in the country 1s 

sought to be assessed in New 
Delhi in terms of its impact on 
the standing of the two Congress 
parties, the Syndicate and Smt 
Gandhi’s camp. By this, yard- 


` stick, the Rajya Sabha biennial 


oll results have brought good 
cheer for the Syndicate since these 
have been marked by unexpected 
reverses for its political.adversary, 
the Indira Congress. 

Any objective appraisal of the 
Rajya Sabha poll should take 
into account the fact that the 
results do not reflect any imme- 
diate shift in politicel alignments: 
rather, they have helped, to a 
great measure, in bringing into 
proper focus the changes in the 
political balance as registered by 
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Slips are Showing 


the 1967 General Election, and 
more specifically, by: the mini- 
general election of 1969. The 
strength of different parties in the 
State legislatures marked а 
definite change in these two 
elections, and the Rajya Sabha 
today is by and large reflective of 
the changed balance of forces in 
the country. 

However, this: year’s poll 
result for the Upper House has 
a significance all its own. For 
one thing, the fortunes of the two 
Congresses—the Syndicate and 
the Indira Congress—have been 
tested for- the first time; on the 
whole, the Syndicate can claim 
that the Rajya Sabha poll results 
have shown that it is not as weak 
as is sought to be made out by its 
smallsize in the Lok Sabha. In 
a sense, the Rajya Sabha elections 


' organisational 


have brought out both the 
strength and weàkness of the two 


. Congresses. 


It would however be wrong 
to regard the Rajya Sabha 
elections as a barometer of the 
prevailing political climate in the 
country: rather it indicates the 
cohesiveness of 
different parties and their capacity 
for manoeuvre and striking 
behind-the-scene deals. 

Judging by these criteria, the 
Syndicate circles claim that they 
have on the whole put up an 
impressive show. Apart from a 
comparatively minor reverse in 
Mysore, the Syndicate did not 
have to face any surprise setback. 
Rather its performance has been 
impressive: in UP, while Sri 
Kamaraj's shrewd moves in Tamil 


' Nadu have succeeded in keeping 
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Sri Subramaniam out. The 
Syndicate stalwart, Sri Babubhai 
Chinai emerged as the leading 


` candidate in Maharashtra despite 


va 


the party acknowledged weak-. 
ness in-the State. Together with 
the survival of the Hitendra 
Ministry in Gujarat, the Rajya 
Sabha election results have given 
not only a definite breathing space 
but ап air of political respectabi- 
lity for the Syndicate. 

In contrast, Smt  Gandhi's 
camp cannot but concede some 
embarrassing setbacks to its 
prestige. For one thing, the 
defeat of Sri Subramaniam whose 
astrologers were predicting his 
sure induction into the Cabinet 
(taking over Finance?) once he 
came to the 
bound to be exploited by the 
Prime Minister’s critics. For, it 
was known that by normal 
standards of parliamentary ethics, 
Sri Subramaniam had no chance 
whatsoever of winning the Rajya 
Sabha seat from Tamil Nadu and 
that he was mainly depending on 
good many defections from other 
parties. 

` However, Sri Subramaniam's 
defeat has by no means casta 
shadow of gloom over many of 
Smt Gandhi’s supporters. His 
record of quick-change politics in 
the last five years and his amazin g- 
ly inept bandling of affairs during 
his brief tenure as interim 
Congress President in December 
last,<brought no laurels for him; 
if he had "won a Rajya Sabha 
seat, many in Smt Gandhi’ camp 
would not have felt comfortable 
had he been taken into her Cabi- 
net. . There is speculation in the 
Capital as to what consolation 
prize Smt Gandhi is going to 
offer to this favourite—should it 
be the Governorship of Reserve 
Bank, or a safe berth in the 


Planning Commission, or an 
ambassadorial assignment? A 
feather-weight politician сап 


sometimes be a heavy liability for 
his patron. : 

The debacle in Orissa is how- 
ever of more serious concern for 
the Indira Congress. Right 
from the beginning of the Cong- 
ress split, the uncertainties of Sri 
Biju Patnaik's loyalty have dogged 


“any assessment about the party's 


prospects in Orissa. Sri Patnaik 
became. sour when he was not 
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taken in the Congress Working 
Committee; whisper campaign 
maligning Smt Nandini Satpathy 
started from that point. The 
climax of his recalcitrance$was 
reached when his bid to come to 
Parliament was thwarted by the 
party's Parliamentary Board re- 
fusing to give him a ticket for the 
Rajya Sabha election. As a 
result, he took recourse to defi- 
ance and he manouvred in such a 
way that not only was the official 
candidate of the Indira Congress 
defeated but the Syndicate nomi- 
nee could win the seat. There is 
no doubt that the Patnaik stra- 
tegy has been to dictate terms to 
Smt Gandhi: his allegiance could 
be had for a price and not other- 
wise, and the price demanded is 
that he should not only be left to 
run Orissa as he liked but would 
have the prerogative to decide 
who should represent Orissa at 
the Central-level politics. 

The Orissa developments set 
an ominous pattern for Smt 
Gandhi’s following at the State 
level. The local satraps do not 
want that their zamindary should 
be touched. This has been 
noticed in the last few months in 
other States as well, The hold 


, Subu, , 
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of the party centre has not yet 
been felt in any appreciable 
manner in different parts of the 
country. 

This has been most conspicu- 
ous in U.P. where the Congress- 
BKD alliance— recognised as an 
urgent imperative—had to en- 
counter agonising delay mainly 
because of the Tripathi group's 
dilly-dallying which at one stage 
helped the Syndicate to almost 
pull off a coup by bagging 
Sri Charan Singh; it was only a 
desperate rescue operation from 
the High Command that saved 
the situation for the Indira 
Congress in UP. _ 

This time the way things were 
managed in UP with regard to 
the Rajya Sabha and Vidhan 
Parishad elections did not do any 
credit to the Indira Congress. 
There was not only heart-burning 
over the choice of candidates but 
the way the pooled first-preference 
votes of the Congress and the 
BKD were distributed showed 
that the leaders themselves were 
not confident about the loyalty 
of their party MLAs, so much so 
that they put up lesser number of 
candidates than the combined 
Strength of the Congress and the 
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BKD warranted. And yet a 
veteran candidate like Sri Uma 
Shankar Dixit could scrape 
through on the eighth count with 


eight votes short of a straight. 


win. Political observers have 


counted that the defection per- 


centage in the  Congress-BKD 
coalition has been as high as 
twenty percent; in other words, 
every fifth MLA of the coalition 
betrayed the party mandate. 

What is ominous is that in 
the Rajya Sabha poll this time the 
power of Big Money has been 
asserted in the most aggressive 
fashion. It is no accident that 
in the citadel of anti-Syndicate 
that the Maharashtra Congress 
represents, Sri Babubhai Chinai 
topped the -poll while one of the 
official candidates lost. That 
means many among the Indira 
Congress MLAs in Maharashtra 
must have voted without scruple 
for Sri- Chinai, the Big Business 
star of the Syndicate. 





Here too the record of UP 


has startled many observers in the 
Capital. A Kanpur magnate 
with no party allegiance and dis- 
owned by. even the Independent 
MLAs, could make the highest 
score at the Rajya Sabha poll. 
Obviously, this Money Bag could 
müster support not only from 
the Syndicate and the Jana Sangh 


` bùt from the Indira Congress and 


BKD as,well. In the bargain, the 
SSP’s rebel  candidate—who 
would have been ап asset in the 
Rajya Sabha against the Raj 
Narain antics—had to lose, being 
denied the promised Congress- 
BKD support. 

The’ Rajya Sabha poll results 
have therefore an important lesson 
to impart to Smt Gandhi’s camp. 
The radical policy postures taken 
by the Government has по doubt 
stirred mass enthusiasm and has 


helped to mobilise in her support ' 


a considerable section of Left opi- 
nion in the country. And yet 
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within her own party, there has 
come about no such orientation 
in outleok. The political mani- 
pulators both at-'the Central 
and Ше State levels, have 
been active as before, and 
this has emboldended the repre- 


.sentatives of the vested interests 


to get over their initial fears 
and inhibitions so that today they 
have been operating as effectively 
as before. In fact, the Rajya 
Sabha election .results would 
hearten the vested interests further 
since they could get the confidence 
of manipulating decisions as they ` 
would like to do. 
In this process, Sri Jagjivan 
Ram has played no insignificant 
role. It is Sri Ram's .open over- 


‘tures to the Swatantra Party. in ` 


Gujarat which revealed the way 
the Congress President's mind 
has been working. Thisxsingle 
act of thoroughbred opportunism 
negated in a large measure all his 
beautiful perorations about com- 
mitment in the Presidential 
Address of the Bombay Congress 
session. The incident has come 
under severe attack from many 
Congressmen but it has encouraged 
those in the Indira Congress who 
have little patience for principled 
politics. With the reins of power 
in their hands at the Centre, Smt 
Gandhi’s followers are in a more 
vulnerable position with regard to 
the temptations offered by the 
vested interests. , 

The experience of the Rajya 
Sabha  elections—all the way 
from Lucknow to Bhubaneswar, 
and on to Madras—should serve 
as a warning for the forward- 
looking elements in Smt Gandhi's 
camp. There is no time for them 
to complacently let the party or- 
ganisation be run by the seasoned 
veterans of opportunist politics. 
If, as they claim, Smt Gandhi's 
political line lias opened upa 
new perspective before the nation; 
itisall thé more important that 
the instrument for implementing 
that politics is wielded in a man- 
net that the power of the vested 
interests is curbed and not allow- 
ed to corrode the very instrument 
itself. | 

Meanwhile, for the Indira 
Congress under Jagivan Babu, the 
slips are showing. | 

N.C. 
March 31 ae TUAE 
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Anatomy of Akali Leadership 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


f T™ dramatic events sparked 


off by the latest rumpus 

in the Akali Dal, bringing 
down the Akali-led Ministry of 
Sardar Gurnam Singh and creat- 
ing another rival Akali group, 
are symptomatic of the present 
phase in the Akali party's chequ- 
ered history. 

It is characteristic that the 
revolt of the group headed by. 
former Chief Minister Gurnam 
Singh came while the embers of 
Lachhman Singh Gill's desertion 
from the Akali Dal were still 
smouldering. The‘present break 


` in the Akali party has come just 


about a year after the new Mini- 
stry was formed on the crest of 
the Akali victory in the mid- 
term elections in 1969. 

While the two incidents of 
revolt and desertion from the 
Sant Akali party differ in respect 
of their connotations, they do 
bring to the surface the acute 
power tussle which has now be- 
come one of the special features 
of the set-up in the Akali hier- 
“archy. The hunt for power and 
has become 
marked after. the Akali Dal 
achieved its prime objective of 
Punjabi Suba. 

The last phase of the Akali 


party’s raison de’etre has been . 


consummated with the Centre’s 
decision . vis-a-vis Chandigarh. 
The leftover issues are not big 
enough to merit the whole-time 
preoccupation of this party. In 
fact, they are no longer the special 
. concern of the Akali Dal as such 
but of every political .group in 
Punjab. . $ 

It is no coincidence, in this 
context, that the decision of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee (under inspiration of 
the Sant Akalis) to remove the 
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historic Havan Kunds from the 
structure adjacent to the Akal 
Takkt, converged with the ushering 
in of the Badal Ministry. 

Along with the removal of the 
Havan Kunds has ended the 
chapter which Sant Fateh Singh 


initiated with his now-famous 


threat of self-immolation in order 
to achieve Punjabi Suba. 

These objective factors mould 
to a considerable extent the shape 
of the Akali Dal’s present set-up 
atthetop. Riding on the crest 
of its political victory, and with 
a fresh political objective lacking, 
the Akali hierarchy displays all 
thesymptoms of a power-fed party 
machine. It pushes up factional 
in-fighting and those who com- 
mand plenty of resources and 
group loyalties. : 


Religious Orthodoxy 


The Akali Dal has, in addi- 
tion, the distinction of including а 
predominant. faction based on 
religious orthodoxy, along with 
factions led by powerful landed 
interests and a sprinkling of 
flexible politicians. In such a 
set-up, there are many claimants 
for positions at the top—positions 
in the Government as well as the 
organisational apparatus. 

Many of the group leaders 
who are now prominent in the 
Akali set-up have a rather slender 
past in terms of their association 
with the old Akali movement. 
And even those who had staked 
their resources during the tough 
days of the battle against 
Congress hegemony under the 
latë Partap Singh Kairon, now 
claim their legitimate share in the 
fruits of victory. 

Among the principal aides of 
Sant Fateh Singh is the second 


Sant—the redoubtable Sant 
Channan Singh. As the SGPC 


“chief, his organisational hold and 


power in the Akali leadership is 
not to be underrated. During 
the last phase of his tenure as 
Chief Minister, Gurnam Singh’s 
failure to merge his identity 
with the directives of Sant 
Channan Singh proved to be his 
undoing as Chief Minister. 

Another figure in the Akali 
topis Parkash Singh Badal, the 
present Chief Minister. Himself 
a prominent landlord, he owes 
the allegiance of a large group in 
the party, among whom the family 
class preponderates. The group 
includes Surjeet Singh, the in- 
fluential son of the 'late Baldev 
Singh, and Channan Singh Brar. 
The late Partap Singh Kairon’s 
son, Surinder Singh Kairon, has 
his own ambitions. With a three- 
member group, he is close to the 
Badal group. 

Also prominent is a group led 
by Sohan Singh Bassi, a wealthy 
contractor. The late Lachhman 
Singh Gill, who at one time 
adorned this galaxy of scions of 
Sant Akali Dal, was himselfa 
distinguished contractor. 


First Desertion 


* When the first Akali-led coal- 
ition was formed, it was this 
power tussle which brought about 
the desertion of Lachhman Singh 
Gill from Sant Fateh Singh's 
camp in 1968. As one of the 
close associates of Sant Fateh 
Singh in the battle against the 
Tara Singh group, and later, 
during the agitation for Punjabi 
Suba, Gill was unable to accept 
Gurnam Singh as his chief. 

His exit from the Sant's camp 
along with his group of Suppor- 
ters demonstrated for the first 
time that the top aides which 
Sant Fateh Singh had gathered 
round himself, had а rather thin 
veneer of devotion for their pro- 
claimed ideals and more so to- 
wards Sant Fateh Singh's leader- 
ship. The story was inevitably 
to be repeated, albeit in reverse, 
in relation to Gurnam Singh, 
on the very morrow of the Akali 
Dal's much-publicised victory 
over Chandigarh. А 

The seeds of yet another split 
were sown way back in 1969 even 
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as the new Ministry headed by 
Gurnam Singh was ushered in 
aftet the mid-term elections. With 
aspirants for Chief Ministership 
abounding, and with powerful 
factions of landed interests and 
Jathedars saddled in the top eche- 
lons of the Akali party, it was no 
simple affair to arrange for the 
re-election of a moderate Gurnam 
Singh as the Chief Minister. The 
choice was made largely at the 
behest of Sant Fateh Singh. 

It was evident, however, that 
Gurnam Singh’s stay would be 
an uneasy one. He was not to 
be the most suitable person to 
head an administration, expected 
to be pliable to the leadership of 
the two Sants. Constant mano- 
euvrings by group leaders also 
posed a continuing threat from 
within. А section of the Akali 
leadership, notably Sant Channan 
Singh, was reputed to be putting 
up with Gurnam Singh only as a 
passing phase in order to pave 
the way eventually for its 
direct take-over of governmental 
power. 

The renewal of the agitation 
ovet Chandigarh accelerated these 
processes and sharpened the con- 
tradictions within. The ‘passing 
away of Darshan Singh Pheru- 
man after a protracted hunger- 
strike drove Sant Fateh Singh ' to 
desperation, staking his political 
existence on the Chandigarh issue. 
While his aides in the inner eche- 
lons of the Akali leadership, spe- 


cially Sant Channan Singh, goad- 


ed him on to renew the threat of 
self-immolation, Gurnam Singh’s 
advices of moderation clashed 
with these party bosses. 

During the crucial phase 
when the proximity of the date of 
self-immolation generated a crisis 
atmosphere, Sant Fateh Singh re- 


lied increasingly on Sant Channan .' 


Singh for a way out. It is now 
well known that the present Chief 
Minister, Parkash Singh Badal, 
played an important role during 
this period. Over the head of 
Gurnam Singh, then Chief Mini- 
ster, and largely at the instance 
of Sant Channan Singh, Badal 
figured in the delicate negotia- 
tions -behind the scenes. The 
proposition of a quid pro quo 
over Chandigarh, with Fazilka 
areas going over to Haryana, 
emerged in this period. Chief 
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Minister Badal, who commands 
thelargest single group of 12 
Akali legislators, was pitch-fork- 
ed into а hot-favourite of the 
party chiefs—the two Sants, and 
by the time the Chandigarh deal 
came through, he was being pro- 
minently mentioned as the Chief 
Minister the Sants wanted. "i 

That Gurnam Singh's stay as 
theleader of the Governmental 
wing was to be a short-lived affair 
became all too evident after the 
Centre's decision on Chandigarh. 
Gurnam Singh is believed to have 
disapproved of the Fazilka quid 
pro quo proposition. His refusal to 
accept some of the dictates of Sant 
Channan Singh in administrative 
decisions probably proved to be 
the last straw which brought 
about the inevitable parting of 
«vays for Gurnam Singh. 

With the setting all laid -out 
for a fresh inner-tussle in the 
Akali hierarchy, the Rajya Sabha 
elections provided the catalytic 
agent for a flare-up. The pre- 
ceding days witnessed a hectic 
rearrangement of forces inside the 
Akali Dal. 


New Pattern 


The former division in the 
Akali Dalas between the Sant's 
followers and Master , Tara 
Singh's group was largely diffus- 
ed іп the process. As a result ofi 
the aligment of Gurnam Singh 
and Giani Bhupinder Singh, the 
group pattern had taken on a new 
form. And this was reflected 
during the crucial voting in the 
State Assembly which brought 
about the downfall of the Gur- 
nam Singh Ministry. The former 
Master group is now on both 
sides, although the bulk of it has 
joined hands with Gurnam,Singh 
in forming the rival Akali 
party. · 

There were surprises as, the 
finalshowdown came in thc 
Assembly. Gurnam Singh had 
presumably hoped to be able to 
take a vote on the Budget and 
gain time by adjourning the 
Assembly thereafter. The Sants, 
who had shifted from the Golden 
Temple to Chandigarh during 
these crucial days in order to 
direct the political operations ‘on 
the spot, took a swift decision to 
throw out Gurnam Singh by 


і 


having the Budget appropriations 
defeated. 

The phàse which has now 
opened provides questionmarks 
in relation to the future shape of 
Akali politics which have few 
precedents. In the past, the dissi- 
dents in the Akali movement have 
fought the dominant leadership 
by a recourse to a hard-line, and 
greater devotion to 
Akali ideals. This was the goal 
of Punjabi Suba, and it was in 
the battle to give a better account 
in the movement for this objective 
that Sant Fateh Singh was able 
to dislodge the entrenched leader- 
ship of Master Tara Singh. ~. 

Subsequently, when the de- 
mand for Punjabi Suba was con- 
ceded, the dissident’ Akalis be- 
longing to the Tara Singh group 
wanted to go one better over the 
Sant group by voicing the de- 


mand for a Sikh Homeland, ap- 


parently a more acceptable com- 
munal slogan. Experience has 
shown that these calculations 
were wrong. 

Will the new Akali group for- 
med by the fusion of the Gurnam 
Singh group and Giani Bhupin- 
der Singh’s colleagues revert to 
to similar slogans to capture 
popularity with the Sikh masses 
in an effort іо dislodge the Sant 
group from Akali leadership? 

Present indications are that 
with the moderation and expe- 
rience of Gurnam Singh, a new 
posture may be struck by the 
rival Akali group. What this 
may be is hard to divine. But a 
vague pointer has already come, 
and that is to attack corruption 
and misuse of resources belonging 
to Sikh institutions by their oppo- 
nents. This strikes an echo which 
harks back to the glorious ‘days 
of struggle against the British per- 
petuation of the old regime in the 
gurdwaras, while the Akali move- 
ment struggled for reforms in 
their management, which was 
eventually won. 

But, evidently, in the present 
context such a move may hardly 
prove to be sufficient. It is in 
relation to Ше economic-political 
concepts and programmes that the 
future of either Akali grouping 
will be determind. For the pre- 
sent, itis hard to make a dis- 
tinction between the rival Akali 
camps in this matter. 
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formulate a five-year plan. 
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FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 


.No Basic Change ` 
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HE Fourth Five Year Plan 

has, after all, received the 

final approval of the Nation- 
al Development Council, bringing 
to an end the four-year effort to 
This 
approval is not unanimous, as 
had also been the fate of the 
Draft Plan; it has come in the 
shape of a consensus, with Tamil 
Nadu recording -a strong dissent 
over the issue of Central assis- 
tance to States. | 

An interesting point is that 


. the approval has come after the 


Fourth Plan has been in opera- 
tion already for a year. The 
peculiar mechanism of the Plan 
peimits its operation on a year- 
to-year basis, even though the 
annual plans are supposed to be 
parts of an integrated five-year 
plan. 

The system of annual plans 
was introduced after the end of 
the Third Plan when no integrat- 
ed economic planning for a five- 
year period was considered 
administratively feasible. The 
same principle of administrative 
has guided the 
framing of the Fourth Plan. 


No Revision 


In other words, it will be the 
implementation of the parts 
which will decide the shape of 
the whole, and not, as in case of 
the past three Five Year Plans, 
the evaluation of the implemen- 
tation of Plan programmes as a 
whole on the basis of progress 
made each year during the Plan 


-© period. 


Although, boih Prime Minister 
and the Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission have, claim- 
ed that it was а revised Plan for 


. Which the NDC approval had 
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been sought, in fact, it was just 
an enlarged Plan, with additions 
to allocations under various 
heads in' the public sector Plan. 
There has been no revision of the 
basic postulates of the Plan. 

The Draft Plan, issued in 
March 1969, had envisaged an 
outlay of Rs 24,398 crores, in 
which the public sector share was 
of the order of Rs 14,398 crores, 
and the private- sector was allo- 
cated the rest of Rs 10,000 crores. 
The enlarged Fourth Plan pro- 
vides an. outlay of Rs 15,902 
crores for the public sector, but 
has reduced the private sector 
outlay to Rs 8,980 crores, making 
a total of Rs 24,882 crores. 

However, with public sector 
getting an additional Rs 1,504 
crores and tbe private sector's 
share simultaneouly undergoing 
a cut of Rs 1,020 crores, the total 
enlargement of the Fourth Plan is 
by Rs 484 crores only. 

The increase in the Plan size 
has not been followed by a 
change in the. envisaged growth 
rate of 5 per cent to 5.5 per cent. 


· Apparently, the increases in the 
allocations are so small that the 


Planning Commission does not 
consider that they can make any 
noticeable difference ш the 
growth rate. І 

Moreover, it has also to be 


. noted that the reduction in the 


private sector allocation does not 
imply any basic change in the 
Plan's approach. Some of the 
investments: under' agriculture 
having been taken over by the 
public sector, that much of allo- 
cation has been transferred from 
the private sector. 

Thus, allocation under Agri- 
culture and Allied Sectors has 
been increased to Rs 2719.60 
crores from Rs 221150. crores, 


Similarly, Rs 3338.47 crores have 
now been earmarked for Industry 
and Minerals as against Rs 3089.9 
crores in the Draft Plan, and 
Rs 3245.22 crores for Transport 


` and Communications in place of 


Rs 3173.1 crores (see table). 

The fact, however, remains 
that even after the latest exercise 
following the Centre undertaking 
to raise additional resources of 
Rs 500 crores, the Draft Plan has 
been retained in ali its essentials. 
Its glaring shortcomings will be 
carried forward in the final Plan 
as well. 

Even at this stage, the Plann- 
ing Commission , has not consi. , 
dered it worthwhile to recast the 

“output approach” jn the Plan 
to subordinate it to ' 'employment 
approach" which need not in any 
way impair the objective of rais- 
ing national income. 

If the Draft Plan has delibe- 
rately left a gap in regard to the 
problem of employment, on the 
plea of the need to study it in 
greater depth апа more accurate- 
ly than in the past, the final Plan 
has done little to cover it up. 


Mounting Inertia 


-It cannot be denied that the 
annual plans since the end of 
the Third Plan, had failed to 
provide any new job opportuni- 
ties worth the name. Consequent- 
ly, the backlog of unemployment 
has mounted year after year. 
Those who have talked of econo- 
mic growth and stability, have 
shown a peculiar inertia to tackle 
a problem that contributes the 
most to instability— social, econo- 
mic and political. 

The enlarged Plan demands 
not only mobilisation of addition- 
al resources by the Centre as well 
as the States, but also steadfast 
implementation. As Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi, while 
commending the Plan to the Chief 
Ministers, has clearly stated, 
adoption of a "good plan" is not 
enough; its success depends on 
proper implementation — which 
is much more political action than 
economic administration, at least 
in our context. 

The rumpus over the "special 
accommodation" fund of about 
Rs 880 crores is a sure indication 
of the political nuances of what 
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is claimed to bea purely econo- 
mic device. 

The need to help weak States 
cannot. be denied. A perpetually 
deficit State can hardly make a 
meaningful contribution to the 
national effort for economic 
development if its entire attention 
remains rivetted to the current 
problems of making both ends 
meet. 

- Atthe same time, there are 
States which.refuse to make any 
effort to mobilise additional 
resources on their own, mainly 
out of political .considerations. 
Many of them refuse to stream- 
line their administration апа 
introduce structural changes for 
fear of disturbing an already 


tenuous political balance. For 
such States, the “special 
accommodation". would only 


mean a premium on inefficiency. 

Jt is also not unknown that the 
majority of the better-off States 
is reluctant to match the Centre’s 
efforts at resource mobilisation. 
For example, the States are 
within their rights to introduce 
‚ Agricultural Income-tax in view 
of the vast growth of rural in- 
come. It can provide them 
with substantial resources to 


invest in agriculture as well as 
small and medium-scale indust- 
ries. 

On the other hand, there is ап 
attempt to nullify even the token 
Agricultural Wealth Tax intro- 
duced last year and to be imple- 
mented from this year. The 
former Punjab Chief Minister 
had instructed the State's revenue 
officials not to collect Agricultu- 
ral Wealth Tax on behalf of the 
Centre. His plea was that Union 
Food and Agriculture Minister 
was already moving in the matter 
to secure its total withdrawal. 


Planning Initiative 


The States are in a way justi- 
fied in refusing to help mobilise 
resources which go to the Centre's 
coffers and from which it is the 
Centre that decides the manner 
of their reimbursement to the 
States. Had our planning process 
followed а different course, 
wherein the States were primarily 
responsible for resource mobilisa- 
tion and framing of ‘the Plan, 
with the Centre as a. federal unit 


supervising them, while securing ' 


the surplus resources for the 
Centrally sponsored schemes, the 
initiative for planning would have 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SECTOR OUTLAY UNDER 
MAIN HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT 


————M———— Ó——— — 





As in Draft , As now worked 

Plan : out 

Agriculture and allied 
sectors ' 2217.50 2719.60 

. Irrigation and Flood 
, _ Control 963.80 1097.09- 
Power 2084.50 2455.83 

Village and Small 

Industries : 294.10 298.45 
Industry and Minerals. 3089.90 3338.47 
. Transport and ' 

Communications 3173.10 3245.22 
Education 801.60 828.78 
Scientific Research 134.00 140.26 
Health 437.50 436.52 
Family Planning . 300.00 315.00 
Water supply and 

Sanitation 338.90 392.00 
Housing Urban and 
- Regional Development 170.70 218,63 
Walfare’ of Backward | 

С1а$$е$ 134.30 142.42 
Social Welfare 37.20 41.43 
Labour Welfare and 

Craftsmen Training 37.10 40.02 
Other Programmes 182.80 192.62 

TOTAL 14397.60 15902.34 
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certainly come from below. But. ' 


then, having traversed the other 
path all these years, the Centre is 
not only reluctant but also unable 
to shed its powers and responsibi- 
lities. ' ; 

The implementation of the 
Plan programmes faces a serious 
danger—that of prices shooting 
up to uncontrollable levels 
together with slackness in resour- 
ce mobilisation at the initial stages 
of the Plan. On the other hand, 
pressure for non-Plan expendi- 
ture continues. 

The discussion at the recent 
Chief Ministers’ conference on 
the Rabi crop is an instance. The 
Chief Ministers have insisted that 
the procurement price of wheat 
should be raised from Rs 76 per 
quintal, as fixed by the Agricultu- 
ral Prices Commission, to Rs 80. 
But there has been no suggestion 
for making good this extra drain 
of Rs 4 per quintal from the 
State exchequer. According to 
one estimate, it will call for a 
total subsidy amounting to Rs 10 
crores. 


Price Rise 


The additional payment is 
being insisted upon in the face of 
a considerable increase expected 
in wheat production, and quite 
unmindful of the rise in food- 
grains prices that this will cause. 
The wholesale price index for 
foodgrains, with 1961-62 as base, 
has shot up by over 21 points 
from 191.1 on March 8, 1969, to 
212.7 on March 7 this year. There 
has been a rise of two points dur- 
ing just one month since February 
7, 1970. 

And this is where the Fourth 
Plan might stumble very badly. 
The entire framework of the Plan 
has been conceived on the expec- 
tation of a period of general price 
stability. Added to these expens- 
ive moves of the States, the high 
dose of deficit financing in the 
Union Budget for 1970-71 should 
make one sit up and ponder if 
this is the correct way to go about 
at this juncture of national 
economy; when the potential and 
opportunity for growth remain 
equally balanced with the dangers 
of shortfall in investments and 
spiralling inflation. 


MAINSTREAM 


Plan Outlay and National Development 


C. ACHUTHA MENON 


Following is the text of Kerala Chief Minister's note on the revised Fourth 

Plan outlay sent to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission at the time of the 

recent meeting of the National Development Council. Only a portion of this note 
has been published in the national press. 


T spite of the assertion in the Fourth Plan that 
“emphasis is placed on the common man, the 
weaker sections and the less privileged”, the 
- Planning Commission has failed to grasp the com- 
pulsions of Indian poverty. We have in India today 
about 250 million people who have a monthly level 
of consumption of less than Rs 37 at 1907-68 prices. 
Atleast 200 million of these who live in villages, 
have a consumption level of even less than one rupee 
a day. Any honest socialist economic policy should 
‚ have focussed on concrete measures for the uplift of 
this poverty-stricken masses. High-sounding decla- 
rations about massive redistribution of income and 
wealth or changes in the property relationships with- 
out directives of follow-up action, can only lead to 
an atmosphere of uncertainty. Even after two 
decades of study, analysis and theorising, the intel- 
lectual and political leadership represemed in the 
Planning Commission has failed miserably to iden- 
tify the areas, clarify the problems, and mobilise the 
people for a concentrated attack on the forces that 
inhibit growth and development. In any rational 
and scientific -strategy of planning, the concern for 
the lot of the poor should constitute the very raison 
d'etre of the growth process. 

_ The Draft Plan has conceded that (/) the inequ- 
alities between classes and sections of the people 
have widened during thelast two decades; and 
(2) inequalities between different regions in India 
have increased. 

If we know that this is what has happened in the 
last two decades of planning, one expects the Plan- 
ning Commission to halt this process and elaborate 
a programme of action against this inhibiting and 
unhealthy process. Is this the socialist path of 
development we place before our people? -One 
needs to be told їп clear words. This socialist path 
of the Planning Commission has, in practice, turned 
outto be a pernicious programme for the distri- 
bution of public largesses to the rich. This is so 
evident in the construction and operation of public 
sector enterprises, in the construction and use of 
infra-structure facilities in the field of irrigation, 
power and transport. ltisallthe more evident in 
the operation of a licensing system for control of 
investments and imports. Sound pricing policies 
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were purposefully shunned, elaborate townships 
were provided and included in the capital charges. 
Sufficient inducements were built into the system 
foriuxurious residential construction in cities and 
towns Public buildings with a flair for ostentation 
and waste set a model for the free play of demons- 
tration effect in the system. All these have been 
sold under the cover of planning as socialist-waie 
for the last. twenty years and more. Опе should be 
pardoned if he says that this is clearly deceitful in 
the extreme. The Fourth Plan, as presented now to 
the people, does not mark any clear departure The 
image, projected by the Planning Comvnission, is 
still that of outmoded attitude of a strong'y feudal 
and status-conscious and caste society which is un- 
willing to accept a rigorous code of public and 
private behaviour implied in any honest concept of 
socialism. 

It is neither desirable nor realistic to frame a 
programme of development which is dependent on 
foreign aid except marginally. The reduction of 
dependence on foreign aid has to be immediate and 
not іп а distant future. This should mean drastic 
changes in the level, content and rate of growth of 
consumption among the higher income groups which 
should in consequence, release a substantial amount 
of resources from the production of goods and ser- 
vices demanded by the rich. Our policy should be 
to raise large part of the savings required for invest- 
ment from profits of public enterprises. These enter- 
prises should function efficiently and yield profits 
We should resolutely and completely рш а stop to 
the present practice of making the public sector a 
device for subsidising privileged groups in the private 
sector. 

A committee of the National Development Council 
bad discussed the question of regional imbalances 
and disparities and the measures for redressing them. 
One should have thought that this is the beginning 
of a serious reappraisal of the past performance of 
the Government of India policies and practices 
which had culminated in the aggravation of the 
problem of disparities. However, one fails to notice 
any healthy departure from the age-old policy as 
evidenced by the Planning Commission decision to 
freeze the quantum of central assistance to States at 
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Rs 3,500 crores as the maximum. Evidently, the 
Planning Commission has not recognised that these 
imbalances and disparities are but one manifestatiori 
of the gross oligarchic and spatial distortions of the 
Indian economy resulting from the superficial 
attempts by the Central Government to redress these 
regional d:ffcrences. A meaningful effort of recti- 
fication should begin by analysis of the lopsided 
concentration of economic power and self-arrogated 
expansion of functions by the Central Government. 
Experience has proved that the Central Government 
has concentrated economic power in its own hands 
far out of proportion to any justifiable definition of 
its responsibility and to а corresponding degree the 
the power of the State Governments has been 
reduced. 

Herein lies the most important single element in 
the imbalarce of the nation's economy. The Central 
Government cannot take tbe position that the Centre 
decides everything and the States have only to rubber 
stamp these decisions. 

The National Development Council should 
function in every sense as a national policy-making 
bcdy. The evolution of public finance in the last 18 
years in India presents a picture of massive concen- 
tration of financial resources at the Centre and 
uneven flow to lower levels. The result has been a 
disproportionately large absorption of resources at 
points of deve'opment at the Centre and corres- 
ponding poverty of funds at the level of the States 
where in fact lies the largest area of development 
activities. The Central Government has also the 
exclusive rights to negotiate and obtain foreign 
loans. It has complete control over the resources 
raised from LIC and such financial institutions. 
Thus, the Centre has acquired increasing power to 
direct, influence and even dictate the States on 
practically every issue. The Planning Commission 
and the National Development Council should be 


fully conscious of the context in which the debate ол. 


the Centre-State financial relations is taking place in 
the country. The import and the context of this 
debate can be neglected by us only at the risk of 
national disintegration. The National Development 
Council should discuss seriously the problem of 
regional] imbalances and disparities. 

The re-formulation of the Centre-State relations 
in respect of resource allocation and mobilization 
should begin immediately and the States that lag 
behind in development should be ensured adequate 
financial resources to meet their Plan needs. Indus- 
trial licensing policy of the Government should be 
directed in such a way that investments are channel- 
led to less developed regions with a view to reducing 
regional] imbalances. 


Need for Giving Priority for State Sector Schemes 


T present what is being done by the Planning 
A Commission is to treat the requirements of the 
Central sector Plan as the first charge on the 
available resources for the Plan and then to fix the 
outlay of the States’ Plan on the basis of the resi- 
duary Centra] resources available and the resources 
that could be raised by the States themselves, Out 
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of an estimated public sector outlay of Rs 15,902 
crores, as much as Rs 8,900 crores, that is more than 
55 percent, is earmarked for the Central Plan, 
excluding outlay on Union Territories. Thus, in 
allocating the available national resources for the 
Plan between the Central and State sectors, the State ' 
sector does not receive its legitimate share. 
. While making the allocation of available re- 
sources for the Plan; the State sector should also 
receive the same treatment and priority which the 
Central sector now gets, and a fair share of the 
available national resources should be set apart for 
the implementation of State Plan schemes. This is 
particularly necessary in view of the fact that, in 
certain spheres of activity which constitutionally 
come under the functions allocated to the States, 
large outlays are provided in the Centra] sector. So 
the development requirements of the States Govern- 
“ments and Central Government should be assessed 
on a functional basis in the first instance, and then 
an attempt made for equitable distribution between 
the Centre and the States of the available resources 
for development purposes. If such an attempt is 
made, it should be possible to substantially enhance 
the State sector outlay of the Plan. 


Regional Imbalances in Development 


HOUGH one of the aims of the planned economic 
development is to reduce regional imbalances, 
actually the implementation of the Plan pro- 

grammes during the last 18 years has only widened 
the disparities in the matter of development between 
regions and States. In spite of the fact that per 
capita income will not be a correct indicator of the 
economic development of each region/State, in the 
absence of other dependable indicators, we have per 
force to rely largely on per capita income as a basis 
for assessing the relative impact of planning in each 
State/region. When the average per capita income 
(all-India, 1964-65) was Rs 423, seven States had 
per capita income below the all-India average, Kerala 
being one among them. No doubt, this backward- 
ness in terms of per capita income has been duly 
taken note of in formulating the principles for allo- 
cation of Central assistance to the States, but that 
alone is not going to solve the problem of disparities 
between States now obtaining in the matter of 
economic development. 

It has been estimated that if the gap between the 
State per capita income and all-India per capita in- 
come is to be closed at least over a period of 15 
years, it would require an investment of around 
Rs 5,500 crores during the period 1969-70 to 1983-24, 
During the Fourth Plan period, an investment of 
Rs 1,200 crores will have to be made to increase the 
State per capita income from Rs 391 to Rs 506 by 
the end of 1973-74, by which time the all-India per 
capita income is expected to go upto Rs 539. The 


Plan as now formulated envisages an investment of ~~” 


only around Rs 350 to 400 crores in the State during 
the Fourth Plan period (State sector, Central sector 
and private sector together) against the requirement 
of Rs 1,200 crores referred to above. 

The totality of the investment in a State/region, 
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whether it is from the State sector, Central sector or 
private sector, should be the main factor for deter- 
mining the allocation of the national Plan outlay so 
as to ensure balanced economic development of all 
regions. Otherwise, the disparities that already 
exist will only get accentuated and one of the objec- 
tives of the Plan as incorporated in the document, 
namely, to reduce regional disparity, will not be ful- 
filled. So a reappraisal of the distributions of 
the Plan outlay should be attempted with more 
emphasis on reducing regional disparities. 


Inadequacy of Central Sector Iave-tment 


N the matter of Central sector investment, the 
State had not so far secured a reasonable share. 
During the First Plan period, the State received 

no share at all of the Central investments in the 
industrial ventures. During the Second Plan, out of 
the total Central investments of Rs 663 crores, 
Kerala received only a paltry sum of Rs 70 lakhs, 
that is, only 0.12 per cent of the total Central out- 
lay. During the Third Plan, the estimated Central 
sector investment in Kerala was Rs 71 crores out of 
a total of Rs 1,261 crores. But the actual Central 
investments amounted only to Rs 26 crores. 

It may not be out of place to point out here that 
some of the envisaged projects were finally abandon- 
ed, thereby denying the State Government its legiti- 
mate share out of the Central sector investments— 
for example, the phyto-chemical project and the 
precision instrument factory The much-awaited 
Shipbuilding yard at Cochin is still in its formative 
stage even after a lapse of more than ten years. In 
the absence of a strong industrial base for the eco- 
nomy of the State, the need for larger Central invest- 
ments on big industrial projects in the State cannot 
be over-emphasized. Though  techno-economic 
consideration should be the main factor in deciding 
the location of major industrial projects, the need for 
balanced economic development of every region in a 
vast country like ours should also be an important 
consideration in the matter of location of new indus- 
trial units. 

Having regard to the utter neglect suffered by the 
State in the last three Plans, there is immediate need 
for allocating a sizable share of the Central sector 
investment to the State for giving a fillip to its 
industrial development. The proposals of the State 
Government for establishing a steel plant in the State 
to exploit the Iron ore deposits in Kozhikode District 
and a petro-chemical complex in the Ernakulam- 
Alwaye region should be viewed favourably in the 
light of the above facts. 


Resources of the Plan 


HB quantum of Central assistance for the States' 
Plans having been fixed in the first instance, 
the size of the State's Plan is primarily depen- 

dent on the capacity of the State to raise resources. 
By the award of the Fifth Finance Commission, the 
resources position of the States has undergone 
material change. While the Commission has allowed 
as much as Rs 1,27) crores as surplus to certain 
States, it did not even fully cover the non-Plan 
revenue gap of some other States. Thus, the States 
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are not placed оп an even footing in the matter of 
raising resources for the Plan. 

The latest decision of the Government of India 
and the Planning Commission to restrict the benefit 
of increase in the States’ Plan outlay by Rs 540 
crores to States which are in a position to raise addi- 
tional resources is, to say the least, unfortunate. In 
effect, the Plan outlays of certain States are going to 
be increased, mainly on account of the fact that 
those States received increased share of Central taxes 
and duties under the award of the Finance Commis- 
sion. So actually the money that goes for increasing 
their Plan outlay is made available by the Govern- 
ment of India through federal fiscal transfers Un- 
fortunately certain other States like Kerala were not 
allowed the same benefit. 

As far as Kerala is concerned, the award of the 
Finance Commission has left an,uncovered gap of 
around Rs 83 crores in the non-Plan revenue ac- 
count. With the anticipated hug» non-Plan budge- 
tary gap of about Rs 125 crores, it is impossible to 
think of undertaking any developmental activity 
during the Fourth Plan period. Even assuming that 
the non-Plan budgetary gap will be fully covered by 
special Central assistance, the capacity of the State 
to raise resources for the Plan is very limited. The 
States which did not receive a fair deal at the hands 
of the Finance Commission have now to suffer in the 
matter of development also, apart from the ways and 
means difficulties due to the inadequancy of the 
federal fiscal transfers. 

It is, therefore, imperative that the basis now 
adopted for fixing the Plan outlay of each State, 
namely, the capacity of the State to raise resources, 
should be revised. In fact, the "needs criterion" 
should be the main if not the sole factor for deter- 
mining the Plan outlay of each State. Otherwise 
the States which are already advanced in the matter 
of economic development and which received a siz- 
able share of the Central resources through the 
award of the Finance Commission, will forge further 
ahead of the others and the disparities between the 
States in the matter of development will опу get 
accentuated. Therefore, the State Government would 
suggest that the minimum Plan outlay required for 
achieving a moderate growth rate, espacially having 
regard to the existing level of development in rela- 
tion to the average all-India figures, should be the 
basis for determining the Plan outlay on individual 
States, and that after determining the minimum 
Plan outlay of each State оп the above basis, att- 
empts should be made to find the required resources 
through the Central assistance and the efforts of the 
State Governmeht itself. Thus, the Plan out'ay of 
individual States as now fixed requires revision so 
as to ensure that no State is allowed to suffer in the 
matter of economic development for the sole reason 
that it has not the capacity to raise the resources 
required for a minimum Plan. 


Problem of Unemployment 


HE problem of unemployment: is very acute in 
the State and it is the real scourge that affects 
the economy of the State. This problem can- 
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not be solved by the efforts of the State Government 
alone. Full employment . for all the able bodied 
in the country should be one of the objectives of the 
Plan. But in the Plan proposals as now formulated, 
there is no indication that it would be possible to 
provide full employment even by the end ofthe 
Fourth Plan. As long as the number of unemployed 
is increasing at the end of each Plan and the avail- 
able labour force is not fully utilized, it can only 
bea vain saing that the economic development 
has actually improved the living conditions of the 
common man. 

Recently, in an article the President of India has 
also dealt with at length. the need for re-orienting 
our national Plan with a view to providing full 
employment. In a population plus economy the 
development programmes should be so formulated 
as to give priority for full employment and utilize 
fully the available human resources, From this 
point of view the Plan schemes already formulated 
will have to be re-cast giving emphasis to the emp- 
loyment potential of each scheme. The labour inten- 
sive schemes with due consideration for the surplus 
effect of employment, -should have priority in the 
matter of allocation of Plan outlay. Giving full 
employment opportunity to the unemployed/under 
employed people in the country will give a new 
orientation to the economic development through 
willing and enthusiastic participation of the people, 
whose welfare is the ultimate objective of all the 
planning and developmental efforts. 


Special Problems of Backward Arcas À 


HE meeting of the National Development Coun- 
cil held in september 1968, decided to set up 
two working groups to make a careful study 

of the question of regional imbalances. In pursu- 
ance of .the above decision, two working groups 
were set up by the Planning Commission, one to 
recommend the criteria for identification of back- 
ward areas (Pandey Committee) and the other to 
recommend the fiscal: and financial incentives for 
starting industries in backward areas (Wanchoo 
Committee). The reports of the above two working 
groups were considered at the National Development 
Council meeting held in September 1969. The 
working group on identification of backward areas 
recommended that the following industrially back- 
ward States should qualify for special treatment by 
way of incentives for industrial development: 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Assam, Jammu and 
Kashmir and Nagaland. 

The working group has also recommened that a 
“district” should be considered as the "unit" of an 
industrially backward region or area in the industri- 
ally back ward States. After identifying the “backward 
districts” in the backward States, special incentives 
may be granted to such States during the Fourth 
` Plan period for promoting industrial development in 
backward areas. The Committee applied the follow- 
ing indicators for the purpose of identifying back- 
. ward States: (J) Total per capita income; (2) Рег 
capita income from industry and mining; (3) Num- 
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.development of that 


ber of workers in registered factories; (4) Per capita 
aunual consumption of electricity; (5) Length of 
surfaced roads in relation to population and area of 


: the State; (6) Railway mileage in relation to popu- 


lation and area of the State: Applying the criteria, 
the Committee has come to the conclusion that 
Kerala will not qualify itself for inclusion in the 
list of backward States. К 
We cannot fully subscribe to the views expressed 
by the Committee on identification of backward 
areas. Even in an industrially advanced State, there 
may be areas which are very backward in develop- 
ment and the application of State averages of the 
indicators will not be a proper method for identific- 
ation of backward areas. For example, in Kerala, 
Ernakulam-Cochin is an industrially advanced area, 
but there are many other areas where the effect of 
18 years of planning has failed to make an imp- 
act on the living conditions of the common 
man. So, instead of adopting State averages of 
the indicators used by the "Working group for 
classifying a State as industrially advanced or back- 
ward, the really backward areas in each State 
should be identified and special efforts made for 
their accelerated development. The task of identi- . 
fying backward areas within a State should be 
left to the State Government concerned and the 
special assistance proposed to be made available by 
the Government of India and other financial institu- 
tions should be distributed among the States on a 
rational basis. The quantum of special assistance 
proposed for accelarated development of backward 
areas may be fixed for each State by a committee 
to be appointed, - which should include representa- 
tives of the State Governments. The suggestion of 
the Planning Commission to sanction special assis- 
tance to "two districts" in backward States “one 
district" in forward States will not help to achieve 
the ultimate objective of reducing regional imba- 
lances in development. Here also the ultimate 
emphasis should be on the totality of the investment 
in a particular State/region-that will go for further 
State/region. Accordingly, 
the proposal for giving special assistance to States 
for development of backward areas should be sub- 
jected to further examination by another committee 
which should include the representatives of the 
State Governments as well. 


Spical Assistance For Idikki Project 


Ds hydro-electric project estimated to cost 
Rs 68 crores is included in the State Plan .outlay. 

Itis a project fully. financed by Canadian aid. 
Till the end of 1968-69, an expenditure of about 
Rs 21 crores has been incurred on this project. 
The remaining expenditure of Rs 47 crorés will 
have to be incurred during the Fourth Plan period. 
The Central assistance for the above project has not 
been earmarked separately. The amount of Rs 175 
crores as Central asssistance for State Plan is arrived 
aton the basis of the principles accepted by the 
Committee of Chief Ministers of the National 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Sub-State of Meghalaya within the State of 
Assam has been inaugurated on April, 2, 1970 


Meghalaya—Prospects and Problems 


KRANTI SEN 


HE birth of Meghalaya, on 

= April 2, is the culmination 

of a movement of the people 

of Khasi and Саго Hills for 

autonomy that started long before 
the Independence of India. 

Before we trace the origin and 
history of this movement, the 
constitutional and political impli- 
cations of this novel experiment 
of a sub-State within a State may 
be briefly examined. 

The autonomous State of 
Meghalaya shall have powers to 
make laws on 61 out of the 66 
subjects enumerated in the State 
Listin the Seventh Schedule of 
the Constitution, which give it 
the de facto status of a full-fledged 


` State. 


The subjects over which 
Assam will bave executive and 
legislative powers are: law and 
order (except village and town 
police which will vest in Megha- 
laya); industries; production, 
supply and distribution of goods; 


.acquisitioning or requisitioning 


of property; tax on electricity and 
sale or purchase of goods. 


Central Assistance 


With regard to the last, the 
Meghalaya Act provides that the 
collection of tax on electricity and 
on sale or purchase of goods 
will be made by Assam, but the 
quantum of tax collected within 
Meghalaya will accrue to Megha- 
laya. | 

The Central subvention and 
allocations from the divisible pool 
of the Centre, so long paid to 
Assam, will be shared between 
Assam and Meghalaya in pro- 
portions to be determined by the 
Centre. 

Shillong will continue to be 


. the common capital of both 
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Assam and Meghalaya, but the 
Shillong municipal area will be 
a part of Assam. 

There will bea special com- 
mittee consisting of the represen- 
tatives of Assam and Meghalaya 
for advising the two Governments 
on the development and adminis- 
tration of Shillong. National 
Highways passing through 
Meghalaya will be the charge of 
Assam. 

The АП Parties Hill Leaders' 
Conference (APHLC), the ruling 
party in Meghalaya, had all 
along insisted that law and order 
should be given to the Autono- 
mous State and Shillong should 
be included in Meghalaya. The 
APHLC has agreed to the present 
arrangement about law and 
order and about Shillong only 
as a provisional measure to give 
the scheme a "fair trial", without 
giving up its demand. 

The APHLC leaders seem 
convinced that in course of time 
—sooner rather than later— 
Meghalaya will be raised to the 
status of a full-fledged State and 
Shillong will be restored to it, 
and its right to law and order 
will be accepted. 

The law and order issue will, 
indeed, continue to be a bone of 
contention between the Govern- 
ments of Assam and Meghaiaya. 
To the hill people, the exercise 
oflaw and order has a symbolic 
meaning of being "masters of 
our own house". It signifies to 
them the end of “domination” or 
"control" of the Assamese over 
the hill people. 

Legal and constitutional ex- 
perts admit that the Meghalaya 
Act leaves many things vague 
about the day-to-day functioning 
of the dual administration, and 
much will depend upon the 


mutual goodwill and cooperation 
between the political leadership 
of the two States in order to 
evolve healthy norms and con- 
ventions. 

The necessity of cooperation 
can hardly be overemphasized 
in view of the fact that the Assam 
Assembly will have concurrent 
powers with the Meghalaya 
Assembly to legislate on as many 
as 13 subjects of common interest. 
These include agriculture, forest 
conservation. industries, economic 
and social planning, recovery of 
taxes and land revenue. 

Rivalry or attempts at asser- 
tion of authority by one over the 
other may create innumerable 
legal complications leading to 
litigations, necessitating inter- 
vention by the Centre. Compli- 
cations are likely to develop not 
only іп the fizld of relation bet- 
ween the Sub-State and the 
parent State, but also on issues 
involving the Sub-State and the 
District Councils. 


Novel Experiment 


Meghalaya is, indeed, a novel 
experiment іп constitutional 
government in that it is not only 
an autonomous State within a 
State, but also because it contains 
within itself further centres of 
autonomous power in the shape 
of District Councils. 

District Councils were created 
under the Sixth Schedule of the 
Constitution in respect of the five 
Hill districts of Assam including 
the Naga Hills which was then a 
part of Assam. The object was 
to make "special provisions for 
these Areas and Tribes" because 
"they are culturally backward 
and their social and other cus- 
toms were different from the rest 
of India". 

This proposal for creating the 
Sixth Schedule came from the 
late Reverend J J M. Nichols 
Roy who tried t^ counteract the 
move for forming an independent 
Khasi States Federation made by 
the reactionary Syiems or rulers 
of the so-called “Khas: States" 
(analogous to the “Free States" 
within British India). 

Under the Sixth. Schedule, the 
Hill Districts were made autono- 
mous districts with a District 
Council for each of them, consist- 
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ing of 24 members, three-fourths 
of whom were to be elected on 
adult franchise. 

The District Councils were 
given wide powers including the 
power to make laws on (J) the 
management of forests other than 
reserved forests; (2) use of canal 
or water-course for purposes of 
agriculture; (3) regulation of 
jhum cultivation; (4) allotment, 
` occupation and use of land for 
- agricultural, grazing and residen- 
tial purposes; (5) establishment 
- of village ог town committees and 
determining their 'powers; (6) 
matters relating to. village 
or town administration, including 
village- and town police; 
public health and sanita- 
tion; (7) appointment and succes- 
sion of Chiefs or Headmen; (8) 
inheritance of рогрегіу; (9) 
marriage; and (10) social customs. 
They were also given the impor- 
tant power to assess and collect 
land revenue and to impose falls. 


Anomalous Situation 


One expected that after the 
creation of -the Autonomous 
State, the District Councils would 
be abolished, since all these 
functions and very much more 
would be exercised by the Auto- 
nomous State itself. But this is 
not going to happen. Even after 
the creation of Meghalya, the 
District Councils will remain in- 
tact with their powers. 

The reason is simple. Those 
who are now exercising authority 
in the District Councils will 
become rulers in the new Sub- 
State, but their seconds-in-com- 
mand at the district level are not 
prepared to part ‘with the powers 
enjoyed by the District Councils: 
they want to step into the shoes 
of their seniors who have vacat- 
ed the seats of local power. 


The APHLC leaders realise 


the untenability of this demand, 
but they cannot afford to anta- 
gonise their followers and risk 
internal opposition at the very 
outset. 

This has created а highly 
anomalous situation. Within the 
parent State of Assam there is 
the Autonomous State of Megha- 
laya, and within Meghalaya there 
continue to remain the Autono- 
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mous Districts. In fact, it is the 
members of the District Councils 
who constituted the electoral 
colleges for election to the Pro- 
visional Legislative Assembly of 
Meghalaya. 


Meghalaya comprises two of ` 


the five hill districts, namely, 
United Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
and the Garo Hills. The Meg- 
halaya Act left the option to the. 
two other contiguous Hill dis- 


-tricts—the Mikir Hills and the 


North  Cachar Hills—to join 
Meghalaya if their District 
Councils passed resolutions to 
that effect by two-thirds majority. 
But both the District Councils 
resolved last month to remain 
with Assam. Mizo Hills was 
never sought to be included in 
Meghalaya due to the abnormal 
conditions prevailing there, as 
also because it is not contiguous 


` with the new Sub-State. 


Constituted as it is by Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills and Garo Hills, 
Meghalaya has an area of 8,707 
square miles and population of 


about a million. The Act provides 


for a Legislative Assembly of not 
Jess than 35 and not more than 
55 members, but for the present 
the Assembly will have a strength 
of 38 members. 

The APHLC has secured 
overwhelming majority in the 
Provisional Assembly with 34 of 
its candidates having been re- 
turned unopposed. The remain- 
ing four (in the Garo Hills) have 
gone to the Congress party. 


Political Progress : 


Ina situation where opposi- 


tion to “Assamese domination" . 


has been the only political cons- 
tantamid a host of variables, 
internal stresses and strains are 
very likely to develop within the 
new State. For one thing, the 
question of relative backwardness 
remains even in Meghalaya. The 
educationally and culturally 
advanced Khasis has a far better 
advantage over their Garo bre- 
thren. 

In fact, there is a lurking fear 
among the Garos that under the 
new dispensation, they will be in 
disadvantageous , position vis-a- 
vis the Khasis who are likely to 
dominate in the fields of politics 


and administration. Garo leaders, 
not ‘belonging to the APHLC, in 
their private conversations do not 
conceal the fear that the new 
State may prove to be a “‘change 
of masters” as far as the Garos 
are concerned:. instead of “‘Assa- 
mese domination” they may have 
“Khasi domination.” 

It is precisely to allay such 
fears and misgivings that the 
Garo leader, Captain Williamson 
Sangma, has been made the first 
Chief Minister of the new State, 
Captain Sangma’s command over 
the Garo people is beyond ques- 
tion, and. but for him the pre- 
dominantly Khasi-dominated 
APHLC could not have made 
much headway in the Garo Hills. 

Jt is the same fear of facing 
unequal competition from the 
Khasis that was responsible, in 
the main, for the Mikir and North 
Cachar Districts deciding to keep 
out of Meghalaya. 

Then again, the extremist 
elements within “the APHLC 
broke away from the party over 
a year ago and formed the “Hill 
State People’s Democratic Party” 
led by Hoover Hynniewta. They 
did not join the satyagraha move- 
ment of the APHLC last year, 
and when the APHLC gavea 
bartal call they openly opposed 
it, though with little success. 

Solongasthe APHLC itself 
was functioning as an Opposition 
party, fighting for the Hill State, 
the extremists. could make little 
headway, as they had nothing, 
positive to offer to the people. 
With the APHLC becoming the 
ruling party, these elements will 
try to take advantage of popular 
grievances and the lapses every 
party in power can be accused 
of. 

Then there are the Jaintias: 
a mere 82,000 as against the 
3,80,000 Khasis. Though their 
differences with the Khasis are 
not as distinct as between the 
Garos and Khasis, they are also 
likely to try to preserve their 
cultural identity with what 
measure of success, future alone 
can say. 

- It is, however, in the sphere 
of Khasi Garo relationship, that · 
tensions will be felt. If the 
Khasis who, by virtue of their . 
education and culture, will be 
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eschew any kind of chauvinist 
atttude, avoid maladroit handl- 
ing of the sensitive Garos and 
help them to overcome their 
backwardness speedily, it may 
pave the way for a successful 
partnership in the all-round pro- 
gress of the two peoples. Big 
brotherly attitude or attempts to 
cornor all the leading positions 


in the Government by Ше 
Khasis will sow seeds of 
discord. ` 


So far as Assam is concerned, 
in spite of the duality of the 
administration and overlapping 
responsibilities in certain major 
fields, chances of an  Assam- 
Meghalaya conflict over exercise 
of authority are remote, Over 
‘the past couple of years, the 
Assamese attitude to the Hill 
people's demand for autonomy 
has changed from a determined 
opposition to any “dismember- 
ment" of Assam to a virtual re- 
conciling with the ultimate sepa- 
ration of the Hills from the 
. plains. 


Assamese Attitud3 


The original resistance in the 
Brahmaputra Valley to a sepa- 
rate Hill State which necessitated 
‘the compromise formula of a 
Sub-State within a State, has fad- 
ed away. The average Assamese 
no longer bothers about the Hill 
State: he has already accepted it 
as a fait accompli. 

Even the Assam Government 
has taken it for granted that 
sooner or later the capital will 
have to be shifted from Shillong 
to somewhere down in the plains. 
A Cabinet sub-committee has 
already been formed to select a 
site for the new capital. 

Assam Assembly will continue 
to provide a meeting-ground for 
the elected representatives of 
Assam and Meghalaya because 
even after the formation of the 
-new State, Assam Assembly con- 
stituencies in the areas compris- 
ing Meghalaya will remain as at 
present, and members elected 
from these constituencies will sit 
in the Assam Assembly. 

In this respect, the Hill peo- 
ple will enjoy a sort of privilege 
compared to the  Assamese. 
Whereas the Assam Assembly 
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powers over Meghalaya оп 
the subjects given to the latter, 
the Hill MLAs- in the Assam 
Assembly will vote on all legisla- 
tions and the Budget demands of 
Assam along with the Assam 
-MLAs. This will help to elimi- 
nate any isolationist feelings 
among the hill people and give 
them a sense of participation 
With the people of Assam. 


Economic Prospects 


The demand fora Hill State 
was a political demand, and there- 
fore, the question of economic 
viability of the new State was 
never a factor to be weighed in 
deciding the issue. It is evident 
that like Nagaland and Manipur, 
the Sub-State will depend almost 


entirely on Central subvention— 


for a long time to come. 

Meghalaya has rich mineral 
wealth—much of it still unexp- 
lored. It has deposits of coal 
(mainly in Garo Hills), silimanite, 
limestone, china-clay, felspar and 
glass sands. Traces of uranium 
has also lately been found though 
the possibility of its commercial 
exploitation is yet to be аѕсегі- 
ained. 

The State also grows plenty of 
fruits, specially apples and oran- 
ges. Orange cultivation has stea- 
dily dwindled in the years since 
Independence as the traditional 
markets fell in East Pakistan. 
This can be profitably revived if 
canning and processing industries 
are started. 

- Recent estimates have put the 
coal reserves of Meghalaya at 
1,280 million tonnes. The Assam 
Silimanite Company has started 
exploitation of silimanite, large 
deposits of which, occur at Sona- 
pahar in Khasi-Jaintia Hills. 
Deposits of light-coloured sand- 
sione and pure kaolin have also 
been reported by the Geological 
Survey of India. 

The forests are yet another 
natural wealth of the State. 41 
percent of the total Hill areas 


. (all the four districts) are covered 


Бу forests. Scientific utilization 
of the forest wealth guarding 
against wanton deforestation — 
will yield good revenue. There 
is great scope for regeneration of 
some hardwood species lke 


Ipecac, Wattle, teak, plywood and 
matchwood. 

Assam has immense 
tialities of hydro-power g2nera- 
tion: one-fourth of the hydro- 
power potential of India is esti- 
mated to be in Assam. The 
Umiam Hydro-Power Project near 
Shillong is one of the biggest of 
its kind. Full development of 
this potential can be a permanent 
asset and a permanent source of 
revenue to the new State. 

The physico-geographical con- 
ditions in the Hills vary from 
area to area. An integrated plan 
for Meghalaya has to take into 
account the pecularities of these 
conditions as also-the social con- 
ditions of the people themselves — 
their social structure, the land 
tenure system, their traditional 
occupations and skills, etc. 


poten- 


Primary Aim 


The primary aim should be to 
lay the basis of an economic in- 
frastructure so as to make pos- 
sible a balanced, integrated and 
coordinated economic growth. 
Emphasis should be laid on step- 
ping up the production of essen- 
tial food and cash crops and 
training people to settled cul- 
tivation. At the same time, cot- 
tage and small-scale industries 
should be encouraged both as 
primary and subsidiary sources of 
income. 

Social overheads like educa- 
tion, public health, medical faci- 
lities will need large capital in- 
vestments to effect а generai bet- 
terment of the living conditions 
of the people. 

The success of the Meghalaya 
experiment will depend upon co- 
operation at various levels: bet- 
ween the Khasi and the Garos, 
between Meghalaya and Assam, 
between Meghalaya and the Cen- 
tre, between the non-Hill admi- 
nistrative cadre and the Hill 
political leadership. 

The development of Megha- 
laya during the next year will 
prove the relative success or fai- 
lure of the organic functioning of 
all these agencies and forces. It 
will be a development which will 
be observed keenly and critically 
all over the country. 
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Genesis of Meghalaya 


S.K. CHOUBE 


Т" formation of the Ашо- 
nomous State of Meghalaya 
within Assam will bea land- 
mark in the. political history of 
post-Independence lrdia in many 
respects. It will be possibly the 
only administrative unit created, 
atthe people's will, without a 
single instance of violence (leav- 
ing out of consideration the 
police assault on the recent de- 
monstrations of the Hills State 
People's Democratic Party vol- 
unteers. who demanded a full 
Statehood for Meghalaya, and 
subsequent arrest of 300 volun- 
teers). 

The All-Party Hill Leaders’ 
Conference is perhaps the only 
political party of India which has 
won a major political demand 
peacefully and constitutionally. 
The greatest credit for it is in- 
deed due to its marvellous dis- 
cipline and devotion to the 
cause. 


First Experiment 


The Meghalaya is not a lin- 


guistic State for the area com- 


prises two Autonomous Dis- 
tricts of Assam, the Garo 
Hills, (the Jowai Hills Auto- 


nomous Districts includ: d) and 
the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills, 
whose people speak at least 
two major languages—the Garo 
and the Khasi. English, by 
common consent, is the lingua 
franca of the elite here. 

The most important point is 
that Meghalaya is the first. ex- 
periment of its kind in the con- 
stitutional set-up of India, and 
may well be a model for future 
adjustments of regoonal aspira- 
tions in the Indian States (for 


Dr Choube is Lecturer in St Ed- 
mund's College, Shillong. 
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example, that of Telangana). 
This model closely follows the 
pattern of the Autonomus Repu- 
blics of the USSR. The diffe- 
rence, however, is that whereas 
the Soviet Autonomous Repub- 
lics derive their powers and con- 
stitutions by the delegation of 
the Union Republics, the Auto- 
nomous State of Meghalaya deri- 
ves its powers and constitution 
by an Act of Parliament which, 
again, was passed in a unique 
way. Thetwo Houses of Par- 
liament suspended the Rules to 
pass it in one day, simultaneously. 


Sixth Schedule 


At this hour of fulfilment, a 
brief history of the Hills State 
movement may be а rewarding 
study of a distinctive political 
process in India. However, one 
should be warned that the move- 
ment, with all its ramifications, 
has deep social and historical 
roots. 

The origin of the movement 
may be traced to the framir g of the 
Constitution, when the Bardoloi 
Committee (a sub-committee of 
the Advisory Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly appointed 
to draft a scheme for the admi- 
nistration of North-East Frontier 
Tribal and Excluded Areas) tour- 
ed the Assam hills in May-July 
1947, and was confronted with 
separatist demands of various 
sorts, mainly raised by the chief- 
tian classes backed by the re- 
maining British officials. 

The only Hills leader who 
stood firmly by the  Bardoloi 
committee in rejecting the de- 
mands and formulating the Sixth 
Schedule was Reverend J.J.M. 
Nichols-Roy, who had formed a 
new party— The — Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills National Conference. The 


only other Hills Party which had 
opposed separation was the Mizo 
Union, formed by a batch of 
educated Mizo youth who were 
fighting against the oppression of 
the Mizo chiefs. The Mikir and 
the North Cachar Hills were 
generally calm. 

The enforcement of the Sixth 
Schedule created new alignment 
of forces. The Second World 
War had created a very embryo- 
nic class of bourgeoisie in the 
Hills, who mostly took over the 
political leadership, with com- 
promises and conflicts with the 
traditional leadership at different 
levels. But the major defect of 
the Sixth Schedule was that it 
ignored the political aspirations 
of the emerging elite of the hills. 

In September 1952, politics in 
the Khasi Hills was activated by 
a coup d'etat (to quote one of i:s 
leaders) in the Khasi National 
Durbar—once the fortress of the 
Syiems and now practically de- 
funct. The Durbar was reorga- 
nised with the erstwhile militant 
student leader, Hoover Hynnie- 
wata, as its Secretary. 

The first thing the Durbar did 
was to present a memorandum to 
Jawaharlal Nehru during his visit 
to Shillong on October 19, 1952. 
It demanded the abolition of the 
system of nominations to Ше 
District Council, the Governor's 
automatic assent to the laws pass- 
ed by the District Councils, the 
full inclusion of Shillong in the 
United Khasi-Jaintia Autonomous 
District, and the stoppage of the 
grant of mining rights by the 
Assam Government which alleged- 
ly appropriated a large part of 
the District revenues. 


Congress Tactics 


Nehru's attention was drawn 
to the extreme poverty of the peo- 
ple living on the Khasi hills bor- 
der with Pakistan, and opposition 
was expressed to the Assamese 
language. For the first time a 
specific demand for the unifica- 
tion of all the Assam Hills under 
one administration was raised in 
the memorandum. 

In the 1952 elections, the Con- 
gress could contest and secure 
only the two seats in the Mikir 
Hills and the Assembly seat of 
Shillong where Reverend J.J.M. 
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©лбпо!-коу defeated the Khasi- 
Jaintia Durbar candidate, Pro- 
fessor G.G. Swell.* In the Mizo 
Hills, all the three seats went to 
the Mizo Union, which started 
functioning as an associate party 
of the Congress in the Assam 
legislature. 

In the next few years, the 
- Congress plunged into a reckless 
game of winning over a number 
of Independents, mostly ру offers 
of ministerial office. Shortly, this 
personal politics became a charac- 
teristic of Congress tactics in the 
Hills. Most of the MLAs that 
joined the Congress were however, 
politically ruined. | 

In a short time, the Congress 
made the greatest mistake in the 
Khasi Hills by alienating that 
stalwart, Reverend J. J. M. 
‘Nichols Roy who was accused 
by Chief Minister Bishnuram 
Medhi of using his office for the 
purpose of  proselytising the 
Khasis. 

The real cause of conflict, 
however, appears to be different. 
There was a persistent refusal by 
the Congress to allot the Ministry 
of Tribal Affairs to Nichols-Roy, 
and secondly, there was great 
heart burning on the issue of the 
allotment of coal-mining lease in 
‘Cherrapunji to a firm from out- 

side while denying it to the small 

Khasi  businessmen who had 
organised cooperative societies to 
take up the trade. 

In 1957 Rev. Nichols-Roy 
contested as an Independent 
from Cherrapunji апа defeated a 
rich Khasi Congressman, at the 
same time the Shillong seat was 
lost by Professor Swell as a 
Congressman. 


Statehood Demand 


In the wake of the appoint- 
ment of the States Reorganisation 
Commission, the Chief Executive 
Member of the Garo Hills Dis- 
trict Council, Captain Williamson 
Sangma,* convened a meeting 
of the Chief Executive Members 
District Councils in 
1954. The 


of all the 
Shillong in June 


meeting asked for greater auto- | 


nomy for Shillong. 


*Professor Swell is now Deputy Spea- 
ker, Lok Sabha; tos 

* Captain Sangma is the first Chief 
Minister of Meghalaya. 
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But soon after, the Khasi 
National Durbar demanded a 
separate State for the Assam 
hills—an idea which caught the 
imagination of Captain Sangma 
who called a conference of the 
Hill leaders at Tura in the Garo 
Hills. The conference, boycotted 
by the Mizo Union, but attended 
by its opponent, the United Mizo 
Freedom Organisation (the 
Chief's party demanding unifica- 
tion of the Mizos with Burma), 
demanded Statehood for the 
Assam Hills. 

Yet, the Assam Hills Tribal 
Union that was set up there, was 
mainly a Khasi-Garo affair as 
was apparent from its organisa- 
tional personnel. Its President 
and Secretary were two Khasis, 
whereas its Vice President was'a 
Garo—Captain Sangma himself. 

The SRC rejected the demand. 
Shortly after the Tura conference, 
the Aijal Conference of the party 
was held with greater representa- 
tion. It was attended by the 
Mikir leader Chhatra Singh Teron 
(now Tribal Affairs Minister of 
Assam) and the Chief Executive 
Member of the North Cachar 
District Council, while the Mizo 
Union played the host. The 
party was renamed the Eastern 
India Tribal Union. But there 
was hardly any organisational 
improvement and the Mizo 
Union persisted in dissociating 
itself from this move. The re- 
jection of its demand by the 
SRC brought a temporary lull. 

In 1957, the Garo National 
Conference sought the elections 
in its own name and won all the 
four seats. The name of EITU 
survived in the Khasi Hills, where 
four seats out of five were won 
by it. In the Mizo Hills, the 
Mizo Union won two seats and 
the UMFO one seat. The EITU 
supporters won two out of three 
seats of the United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills district. 


Major Concession 


The 1957 elections opened the 
eyes of the Central Government 
to the demand of the Hills. The 
then Union Home Minister 
Govind  Baliabh Pant visited 
Shillong. As a major concession 
to the Hills politicians Sri Bishnu- 
ram Medhi was replaced by Sri 


B. P. Chaliha as the Chief Minis- 
ter, who offered an olive branch 
to the EITU. Captain Williamson 
Sangma, the Chief Executive 
Member of the Garo District 
Council and the original mentor 
of the EITU was taken in the 
Cabinet with the portfolio of 
Tribal Affairs. Shortly, after 
wards the ineffective Congress- 
men of these Hills accused Sri 
Chaliha of patronising the EITU 
at the expense of the Congress. 

Sri Chaliha’s approach gene- 
rally proved a success, except in 
the Mizo Hills where the most 
dangerous mistake was com- 
mitted. His alliance with the 
EITU made the Mizo Union, the 
erstwhile friend of the Congress, 
feel outraged Meanwhile the 
Mizo Union’s image had been 
tarnished by allegations of 
favouritism in the distribution 
of pattas on land since the aboli- 
tion of Mizo chiefship in 1933. 

In 1938 there was the noto- 
rious bamboo-flowering in the 
Mizo Hills leading to the Maw- 
tum famine. The Mizo Union 
wanted all the relief measures to 
be distributed through the Dis- 
trict Council, whereas Sri Chaliha 
claimed to have received several 
complaints against their mode 
of distribution of relief. Hence, 
the relief was partly distributed 
through the official agencies. 

The Mizo Union stopped co- 
operating with the Government. 
In order to overcome the diffi- 
culty, the administration encou- 
raged the formation of the Mizo 
National Volunteer Front, which 
later turned into the Mizo 
National Front. A section of the 
UMFO joined the new organisa- 
tion which demanded a sovereign 
Mizoram. 


Language Bill 


The actual tension developed 
a little later, in 1960 to be pre- 
cise, when the Assam Language 
Bil was moved in the State 
legislature. Sangma convened a 
conference at Shillong of all the 
Hills parties and leaders, where 
from the All-party Hill Leaders 
Conference emerged. Sangma 
resigned from the State Cabinet 
anda powerful and well-discip- 
lined movement against the 
Language Bill was launched. 
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-The АРН met п JNOIUL 
Cachar on November 16-18, 1960 
after the passage of the Language 
Bill on October 24, [960, under 
the Chairmanship of J. B. Нарјег, 
a Congress M.P. (now the Minis- 
ter of Education of Assam) and 
resolved that the passage of the 
Bill was “a clear proof of the 
unfair attitude and firm deter- 
mination of the Assamese com- 
munity to avail themselves of 
“undue advantages and thereby 
enhance their domination over 
the Hill people, and the rest of 
the people of the State of Assam" 
Hence, the “only solution” was 
*the immediate creation of a 
separate Hill State". 


Scottish Pattern 


Between November 1960 and 
May [961 three APHLC depu- 
tations were sent to New Delhi 
for talks in the course of which 
Nehru offered the Scottish pattern 
of Government for the Hills. 
After the second deputation, the 
APHLC, in its fourth session at 
Shillong (April 5-7, 1961), reject- 
ted the.Centre's proposal. In the 
fifth session at Tura (June 29- 
July 1, 1961), the position was 
reasserted. Meanwhile, the 
APHLC had also resolved to 
boycott the 1962 elections. 

The Hills Congress Commit- 
tees, however, abstained from the 
fifth session, having already 
decided to fight the elections on 
the issue of the Scottish Pattern. 
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Aijal, the APHLC retraced its 
steps and decided to participate 
in the 1962 elections. Congress, 
meanwhile, made an attempt 
to setup its unit inthe Mizo 
Hills, in November 1961, when 
a Mizo Union leader, himself 
a Hmar (different from the main 
Lushai) joined it. 

In the 1962 election the Con- 
gress won all the four seats of the 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills. 
In the Mizo district, out of the 
three APHLC nominees two 
belonged to the Mizo Union and 
one to the UMFO. The APHLC 
again raised its old demand and 
again it was declined. It decided 
to withdraw from the Assembly 
in preparation for direct action. 
Now the Congress monoeuvres 
suffered a set-back. But one Mizo 
Unionis, two Garos and one 
Jaintia MLA declared to resign. 
The other seven followed the 
APHLC directive. 

The resignations coincided 
with the Chinese aggression. The 
APHLC’s prestige was also dam- 
pened by defections. Hence, the 
party decided to participate in the 
bye-elections of 1963, and won 
all but two seats in the Mizo dis- 
trict which went to the extremist 
Mizo National Front. This 
success of the MNF pushed the 
Mizo Union to more the extrem- 
ist stance of demanding a 
sepatate’State of Mijoram within 
India. The APHLC was wiped 
out of the Mizo Hills. 


Hill Areas of Assam was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of H.V. 
Pataskar to work out the details 
of the Nehru Plan on the Scottish 
Pattern. But the Commission’s 
Report, published in April 1966, 
was rejected by the APHLC. It 
threatened to boycott the 1967 
elections. 


Autonomous State 


On January 13, 1967, Prime 
Minister Smt Indira Gandhi 
gave them the promise to reorga- 
nise Assam on the basis of which 
the Presidential address to Parlia- 
ment in 1967 anticipated a federal 
scheme for Assam. But this was 
opposed by most of the plains 
parties of Assam. The federal 
scheme, therefore, was watered 
down, and Sri Asoke Mehta, 
then a Cabinet Minister, was 
appointed to head a Commission 
composed of representatives of 
various political parties of Assam, 
to suggest an acceptable formula. 

The Commission opposed the 
federal idea and recommended 
greater autonomy for the Hill areas 
separately. The APHLC which 
had boycotted the Commission, 
rejected the Mehta plan and started 
a non-violent satyagraha, having 
resigned all the Assembly seats it 
held in the Khasi and the Garo 
Hills. 

Subsequent negotiations between 
the Government of India and the 
APHLC produced the Autonomous 
State Plan. 
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Modernisation of the Navy 
SAINIK 


N the current year’s budget the 
biggest chunk of the increase 


in defence expenditure has . 


been allotted to the Navy. This 
is because the Defence Ministry 
thinks that the modernisation 
of the Army and the Air Force 
has been practically completed 
and now it is the turn of the 
Navy to get special attention. 
Most of the increase in the naval 
expenditure is said to be for 
acquiring new naval vessels from 
abroad. . 

Perhaps the power vacuum 
created in the Indian ocean as a 
result of the British withdrawal 
has also made the politicians 
and strategists think in terms 
of making our Navy stronger 
with more sophisticated weapon- 
ry. The word 'Indian' might be 
the cause for this undue alarm, 
since it tends to infer that it is 
exclusively ours and appeals to 
our innate patriotism. Many 
would not have batted an eyelid 
if they had heard that the Ara- 
bian sea was on ‘fire’. 


Basic Mi.take 


Last year, a paper by the 
naval syndicate of Defence Staff 
College students, that inadver- 
' tently leaked to the Press, creat- 
ed a furore in Parliament. The 
emphasis in that paper on the 
importance of the Indian ocean 
to India and to the Indian Navy 
in particular, was correct; but 
the assessment of the political 
- situation on the feasibility. of 
forming an Indian ocean commu- 

Чу was basically wrong. 
e could be nothing 
e could fill the 'vacu- 
e the region from 
economic yoke’. 
ntries that consti- 


tute the region ready to accept 
our nonaligned leadership . and 
our plans of blockading the big 
powers? Do we really possess 
enough potential to influence 
this area by virtue of our resour- 
ces or, for that matter, will we, in 


the near future be able to deve- 


lop such a potential? 

We would be living in a 
fool's paradise if our answer is in 
the affirmative. For, Japan and 
Australia, two of the three part- 
ners with whom we are to seek 
the alliance initially, as propo- 
unded in the syndicate study, 
are already aligned. Australia is 
fighting the war in Vietnam for 
her “Ыр brother' and Japan, 
though industrially emancipated, 
is still a springboard for all 
American offensives in the Far 
East. 

Malaysia, the third proposed 
partner in the plan, is still a 
dependent of the vanishing 
‘empire’, locked in rivalries with 
Indonesia, another prospective 
member of the future alliance. 
Burma and Thailand have wor- 
ties, both internal as well as on 
their land frontiers, to become 
active partners in defending au 
ocean. 

Most of the lesser powers 
that are to fill the vacuum, are 
already linked up with America, 
with whom they have long-term 
commitments from which they 
will not be able to extricate 
themselves easily. Is India capa- 
ble of weaning them from their 
affluent and jealous nursemaid? 


Erroneous Notion 


The erroneous notion that 
the ‘power vacuum’ was created 
in the Indian ocean only after 
the British decision to pull out, 


accounts for the ‘great debate’ 
and the unnecessary haste in 
trying to fill the vacuum. In 
fact this vaccum was created 
when Britain was relegated to 
the position of a second-rate 
power after World War П. 

The post-war era saw a com- 
plete change in naval strategy 
and most of the ‘invincible’ 
crafts of World War II became 
obsolete. Britain had neither 
the resources nor a plan to 
modernise her Navy to the 
changed conditions, and the’ 
power with which she built her 
empire, the British Navy, lapsed 
into an out-moded set-up and 
the role of policing far-flung 
colonies came to an abrupt end. 
After the war, the only time 
Britain intervened in the Indian 
ocean, was to help Malaysia in 
its confrontation with Indonesia. 

Undoubtedly, India does not 
have sufficient defence against 
outside intervention in the Indian 
ocean. But how many powers 
have it? © Legally no one has the 
right to intervene except in one's 
territorial waters. Technically 
the nuclear-powered submarines 
of today evade detection by sonar 
and radar equipments and travel 
at speeds which make intercep- 
tion difficult. 


Obsolete Hardware 


Itis worthwhile to note the 
changes that have occured in 
naval hardware vis-a-vis our 
present possessions. At the start 
of the World Warll the stress 
was on huge 'impregnable forts' 
fortified with heavy anti- 
aircraft guns and torpedoes. By 
the end of the war, aircraft car- 
riers came into vogue which 
facilitated striking remote shores 
of hostile countries with com- 
paratively smaller aircraft st ation- 
ed aboard. 

Research and development 
has leapt ahead in the last decade, 
so much so, that World War lI 
ocean crafts look like museum 
The advent of nuclear 


pieces. 
powered submarines that are 
equipped with missiles with 


nuclear warheads and can remain 
submerg:d for months without 
surfacing or re-fuelling, has not 
only made the existing naval 
hardware obsolete, but has stolen 
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the show from the Air Force, the 
sophisticated glamour arm of the: 
defence forces. 

The magnitude of the navies 
ofthe big powers and -its main- 
stay, the submarine arm, can bé 
had from the report of the Ameri- 
can House Committee for Armed 
Forces. <= 

It says : "There are more than 
350 Soviet submarines, most of 

.them less than 13 years old, as 
compared to 104 American attack 
submarines, only 34 of which are 

"nuclear-powered and two-thirds 
of which are of World War 
vintage. Of the Soviet sub- 
marines some of them carry 
‘ballistic missiles which can be 
aimed at.our cities and other 
strategic centres; ^ some carry 
cruise missiles which can be used 
against our aircraft carriers and 
other capital ships. Many of 
these submarines, moreover, are 
regularly stationed off our coast- 


lines, within missile firing range”. 
(Armed Forces Management, Inter- 
national Edition, | September, 
1968.) 

A navy with even a remote 
resemblance to that of the big 
powers, is definitely beyond us. 
it is far more expensive than 
producing many hydrogen bombs 
together with carriers necessary to 
deliver them to hostile territory. 
For a developing country like 
India, such ай attempt will be 
suicidal. 

The role of the. Indian Navy, 
as envisaged in Ше Defence 
Ministry Report, is to guard our 
coast-line, harbours and island 
territories and to ensure free and 
uninterrupted flow of our trade 
across the Indian ocean. , Our 
Navy has yet to be developed to 
play this role; at present it's role 
is more a ‘ceremonial’ one with 
obsolete hardware. Instead of 


going in for aircraft carriers and ` 


bulky warships, we should боп» 
centrate on acquiring submarines 
and small fast-moving boats. 

For a developing country with 
abundant manpower resources, 
defence of the coastline should be 
mainly land-based. For this, 
apart from having a strong coastal 
artillery, itis high time we had a 
marine corps with amphibious 
crafts that can meet at short 
notice any attack on our shores. 
Our borders with Pakistan are 
separated by wide rivers and thal 
whole strategic area of Assam is 
frequently flooded, and the 
should be reason enough for the 
need to have a combat force that 
can fight with equal efficiency on 
land and water. 

So, while modernising the 
Navy, our endeavour should be 
to have the most efficient system 
that can be procured and main- 
tained within the limitations of 
the country’s resources. 
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oo First part of this article by Prof Parthasarathy, Head of the 
e : Department of Cooperation and Applied Economics, Andhra Uni- 


ad versity Colleges, was published їп Mainstream, March 28, 1970. 


Green Revolution and Cooperation —ll 


: G. PARTHASARATHY 


HE supply of.increased credit and its extension 

to classes which were hitherto considered 

non-creditworthy will be possible only if 
(a) the owned funds and deposits, and (b) the 
operational efficiency of the credit societies, show a 
rise, since, the flow of funds to the lower bodies 
from the higher is linked with these. Several pro= 
cedural changes intended to increase the owned 
funds, as raising the ratio of share capital to 
borrowings of the individual and insistence on 
thrift deposits nave been made. There has been 


L— increasing contribution of the State to the share 


capital of the cooperative societies to increase 
their owned funds. All these measures had defi- 
nitely given a filip to the rise in owned funds 
fhough not commensurate with the requirements. 
The picture as seen from the Review of the Rural 
Credit Committee Report is quite uneven. The 
eastern States, namely, Assam, Bibar, Orissa and 
West Bengal continue to fare badly. In Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh there was 
a set back. Only two States, Maharashtia and 
Gujarat, show impressive progress. As regards 
long-term credit only a few states, namely, Andhra 
Pradesh, Mabarashtra, Mysore, Punjab, Gujarat, 
Uttar Pradesh and Tamil Nadu are significant. 

The prospects of phenomenal rise in owned 
funds is not unrelated to operational efficiency of 
the cooperatives. When agriculture was operated 
, within the traditional framework and. when the 
-farm relied mainly on the inputs supplied by the 
rural community of which labour was the most 
important, the major function of credit was to 
supply cash requirements for purchase of inputs 
whose locus is the rural area, Organization of the 
flow of supplies of inputs which had an urban 
bias, and of flows of output to urban markets 
was less important. The shift from traditional 
to non-traditional agriculture has given a new 
perspective to the activities of the cooperatives. 
The operational efficiency -of cooperatives will be 


judged by the extent to which they succeed in- 


organising the supplies -of inputs at competitive 
"prices, and with the flexibility that management of 
non-traditional agriculture demands. If past ex- 
erience is a guide to judge the future trend of 
events, cooperative working has been far from 
satisfactory except in a few pockets, and except in 

- relation to a few ccmmodities like sugarcane. 
We may draw upon the Reviews of Cooperative 
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Agricultural Marketing, Processing, Supplies and 
Storages in India, published by the National Co- 
operative Development Corporation, and other 
studies by individual research scholars. In 1965-66 
cooperatives had a monopoly of distribution of 
nitrogenous fertilizers in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Orissa and Punjab. Their performance was far 
from satisfactory even with a monopoly. Cor- 
ruption and favouritism among cooperative officials 
and non-officials were rampant before the iniro- 
duction of partial decontrol. Serious complaints 
of non-delivery of stocks to some societies and 
their diversion into black market were made against 
the office bearers of DMF and Depot staff in West 
Godavari. After the decontrol many cooperative 
societies went out of business. Instead of going 
into the business of other agricultural inputs like 
implements, seeds, pesticides and consumer goods 
to reduce their overhead expenses, the trend in 
West Godavari District isin the opposite direction. 
(See С.У. Raghavalu, “Fertilizer Distribution through 
Cooperatives: Some issues,”; Economic and Political 
Weekly, October 4 1969). 

Matters may not be so bad in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat where there has been a long tradition of 
cooperative leadership dedicated and with a vision 
of the future. As regards distribution of improved 
seeds, cooperatives in Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Mysore account for the bulk of 
the value of improved seeds distributed. The value 
of seeds distributed by cooperatives continued to be 
insignificant in Madras, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam. Here again Maharashtra and 
Gujarat are in the lead due to favourable State 
policies. In the matter of arranging production 
and processing of seeds, the cooperatives played 
so far only a limited role. In the field of manu- 
facture of implements and in the distribution of 
Pee, the role of cooperatives has been negli- 
gible. 

Even in relation to marketing of agricultural 
produce the progress had been not only uneven 
between the States but depended very largely on 
the support given by the State Governments. The 
quantitative figures which ‘show a seven-fold 
increase in the value of produce marketed between 
1955-56 and 1965-€6 hide mvch more than what 
they reveal. Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and Madhya Pradesh accounted for nearly two- 
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third of the value of agricultural produce marketed. operations, there is hope. If the opposition is rooted 
The commodity wise break up shows that sugarcane in vested interests and is due to fear of possible ` 
accounts for the single largest share in the value separations of policy and of implementation, and of 
of marketed produce followed by foodgrains. In delegation of the powers of implementation to a 
respect of foodgrains, the.cooperatives played a. trained body of people who are to be guided by' 
substantial role mainly where the State Governments rules and procedures rather than the dictates of the 
undertook any sizable procurement of foodgrains. directors, amalagamation will be of little help for 
In Punjab and Haryana and in Orissa, where the cooperative leadership cannot be expected to be 
cooperatives did not have the support of State enthusiastic about a strong and growing cooperative 


policies, value of foodgrains marketed by them enterprise. "NEA. 
remained Insignificant in relation to.the total value Any enquiry into the role of cooperatives in 
of foodgrains marketed. There is an effort to build relation to green revolution ceases to be meaningful 
‚ up cooperative processing of paddy, but the pro- if it does not consider the class character of co- - 
gress appears to be insignificant. In respect of operative leadership. It is widely known that co- 
sugarcane, three States, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra operative leadership is drown largely from the upper 
and Bihar, accounted for 80 per cent. ` strata, and this class will have a stake in the growth 
Another major aspect of operational efficiency of cooperative business if this is found to be much 
relates to timely disbursal of credit, prompt re- more , remunerative than their business with the 
covery of loans, and coordination of credit with private dealer. They have no ideological commitment 
programmes of increase of agricultural production. to cooperation apart from the monetary and non- 
In respect of all these the credit societies have — monetary benefits that they will derive in this process. 
been found to be weak. Even in areas like Gujarat We could expect them to support the growth of 
and Maharashtra where progress -of cooperatives efficient cooperative business in parts of Maharashtra 
has been impressive, overdues as a proportion of and Gujarat and in the sugarcane areas whe re 
outstanding have not only been high but are rising. cooperative entrepreneurship had a lead over private 
The rising overdues are sometimes attributed to entrepreneurship. But even in in these areas alterna- 
"the extension of credit to less creditworthy sections, tive channels of credit provided by the nationalised -<4 
and to less creditworthy areas. This argument commerical banks and the proposed discriminatory 
is not totally valid. А study in Vizag district on policies of lending might discourage the upper strats 
overdues has shown that the well-to-do sections of in taking genuine interest while they continue to 
agricultural society are found to be defaulting as retain their hold on cooperatives for political and 
much as the weaker sections. ‘non-economic purpose. 
Prompt recoveries are more feasible if the Iink- . The shift in public policy towards encourage- 
ing of credit with marketing and processing is ment of direct access of the cultivator to the com- 
successful. But the progress in. this regard has  mercial banks and the other major organizations 
not been quite encouraging. Though the number like the Food Cooperation of India also might con- 
of credit societies affiliated to marketing societies tribute to a retreat ofthe big cultivator from the 
had shown a phenomenal rise between 1955-56 business leadership of the cooperatives. The retreat 
and 1965-66, the rise in the loans recovered through тау, however, be not significant in areas where, due 
sale proceeds was less significant. What is revealing to prior'entry of cooperatives in the field of banking 
is that two-thirds of the loans recovered from sale services, marketing and processing, cooperatives 
proceeds in all-India are accounted for by Gujarat have built up business competence. In parts of 
and Maharashtra. Even in these States the re- . Maharashtra and Gujrat and in sugarcane areas, 
coveries of credit through sale proceeds were made the cooperatives have prospects of turning them- 
possible because of the significant role that the selves into effective instruments to promote agricul- 
cooperatives played in procurement. tural growth under the leadership of the new entre- a 
The low level of owned funds and equally low. preneurial class in agriculture. The degree to which 
level of operational efficiency are related to the the cooperatives will assist the weaker sections will, 
village base of cooperatives which does not permit however, depend upon the'political strength of that 
(a) economies of scale and association of trained group. Ё 
managerial personnel, and (5) business activities free The role of cooperatives in the eastern States of 
from village politics and village factions. Enough Assam, Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa, and in 
has been said of this by the Review Committee. But area susceptible to drought conditions, will have 
amore important aspect relates to the class from to be subsidiary to that of the State. In these the 
which cooperative leadership has been drawn and State wil! have to play a major role in creating the 
the stakes it has in building up and in promoting conditions for the success of cooperatives. There 
strong, viable апа growing cooperative enterprise is adequate recognition of this fact in the Review of 
' as distinguished from an agency which channelises cooperative credit. | Ў 
. cheap funds from the apex agencies. n The future of cooperatives in areas under the 
. Resistance to amalgmation of weak societies is influence of green revolution but in which coopera- 
“known in ‘several areas. Sri Raghavalu reports tives have not so far proved to Бе effective business Y ~ 
that cooperative leadership in West Godavari agencies, cannot be meaningfully discussed without f 
is opposed to amalgamation of societies. If the oppo- — bringing in the remarkable changes in the produc- 
sition is.due to lack of foresight and non-realisation tive relationships in agriculture. The emergence of 
of the opportunities lost in not expanding the base of a new class of agriculturists and the prospects of | 
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widening cleavage are the most significant aspects, 
If it is to the benefit of this class to use the co- 
operatives as the instrument to promote the capita- 
list farm it would use its leadership to that end. 
But if the interest lies in forging links with business 
interests outside the rural scene, they should not 
be expected to hesitate even to act in a manner 
which undermines the cooperetives. 

One possible method of keeping them partners 
in the cooperatives fold is through subsidies. But 
such subsidies will neither be morally defensible, 
+ nor could they be justified on economic grounds. In 
certain areas as in West Godavari, the big cultivator 
is the moneylender-cum-processor-cum-merchant. 
He is now engaging himself in the trading of fertili- 
sers. The shift of big cultivator into commercial 
ventures will undermine some of the objective cir- 
cumstances that have so far favoured the coopera- 
tives. The fulfilment of social objectives is rendered 
difficult for the enemy to be fought is within. Cur- 
rent facts as well as the analysis in relation to future 
prospects do not permit the inference that in areas 
where the cooperatives have not had an edge over 
private business before the emergence of the new 
entrepreneurial class on the scene, they will 
be permitted to grow into viable business 
units. MS 

There is, however, a hope in such areas. Large 
number of small owner-cultivators and middle pea- 
sants whose farms were non-viable before the advent 
of green revolution have prospects of being turned 
into viable if only the supply lines could be integra- 
ted with their activities through cooperative activity, 
and if they.could be defended against the sweep of 
the capitalist farms. But cooperatives could neither 


be motivated nor will they be effective so long as 
present leadership continues to dominate. It needs 
to be seriously considered whether the class of 
farmers who have access to commercial banks 
should be permitted to occupy the managerial posts 
in the cooperatives. The loaning policies of the 
the cooperatives will have to be oriented to the 
needs of the small farmers. Cooperatives will have 
to promote land-saving and labour-using enterprises 


„like dairying and poultry, and should be linked 


effectively with processing units set up under the 
State auspices. | 

The crucial issue relating to fulfilment of the 
social objectives of cooperation will be the shift of 
cooperative leadership to the small peasant in ,the 
village. The success in this direction will depend 
upon how soon such leadership will emerge and will 
be in a position to acquire adiquate resources for 
investment on the small farm. Otherwise agricul- 
tural growth may ‘be promoted with cooperatives, 
the capitalist farmers being the leaders, or without 
cooperatives, the capitalist farmers undermining 
cooperatives. In either case cooperatives may fail 
to achieve their social objectives and the state will 
have to play the leading role in protecting the small 
farmer from extinction before the economy is 
prepared to absorb them in other avenues of 
occupation. If the cooperatives and the state fail 
in protecting the disintegration of the small farm 
and agricultural labour much sooner than they 
could be absorbed in alternative occupations, the 
rural tension might reorganise in a way that would 
explode the complex-molecule, that is, the Indian 
village. Does the present cooperative leadership 
realise this possibility? 


First part of this article appeared in Mainstream, March 28, 1970. The author 


is in the Department of Economics, Punjab University P.G. Centre, Rohtak. 


The Preamble proclaimed that 
“Mankind owes the child the best 
it has to give", and called upon 
*parents, upon men and women 
as individuals and upon voluntary 
organisations, local authorities 
and national governments" to 
recognise the rights of the child 
and strive for their observance 
in accordance with certain prin- 
ciples. 

One of the principles incor- 
porated into the Declaration states, 
“The child shall enjoy special 
protection and shall” be given 
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Economic Rights—ll 


S C. NANDWANI 


opportunities and facilities, by 
law and by other means, to 
enable him to develop physically, 
mentally, morally, spiritually and 
socially in a healthy and normal 
manner and in conditions of free- 
dom.and dignity. In the enactment 
of laws for this purpose the best 
interests of the child shall be the 
paramount consideration." 

Yet, the average child is con- 
fronted with insurmountable odds, 
leave aside the lot of the exploited 
millions. What a contrast between 
the precept and the practice! 


Same is true about the living 
conditions in the country. Seen 
from the Indian viewpoint, there 
seems to be manifold discrepancies 
between precept and practice. It is 
only here if nowhere else that the 
signs of hunger, poverty and 
squalor are more rampant. 

According to the United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Orga- 
nisation, 20 per cent people in 
India are undernourished and 
60 per cent of them are mal- 
nourished. India and majority of 
the developing countries are not 
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in a position to solve the food 
problem with its deterimental 
effects upon development. Under- 
nourishment and malnourishment 
not only waste manpower through 
premature deaths, but at the 
same time decrease physical pro- 
` ductivity and lower resistance to 
disease. 

Added to it may be the low per 
capita income resulting into low 
levels of living for the multitudes 
of India. If all goes well with the 
progress of planning, India hopes 
to attain a per capita income of 
100 dollars рег annum by 
1980, while the per capita income 
of Japan today is a little over 
400 dollars per annum and that 
of the United States and Canada 
exceed 1,500 and 1,600 dollars 
per annum respectively. 

Economic inequalities add fuel 
to the fire. Non-egalitarian pat- 
tern of the society inflicts parti- 
cular hardships on the masses. 
According to one estimate, 10 
per cent of the population in 
the country is living on a per 
capita income of 40 paise per 
day, while the upper income group 
has an annual income of Rs 10 
lakhs. India continues to be the 
poorest country in the world 
where inequality is generally as- 
sumed to have increased. 

The inequalities have been 
solidified by the rigid social strati- 
fication of which the institution 
of caste is the most significant 
manifestation. The caste system 
is probably stronger today than 
it was at the time India became 
independent. And this in turn is 
largely the result of the operation 
in a very poor and inegalitarian 
society of political processes 
themselves. 

The persistence of the caste 
structure in the Indian society 
provides- а striking example of 
divergence of precept and prac- 
tice. Caste was outlawed in the 
Constitution and a Bill unani- 
mously adopted by Parliament in 
1955 made the practice of un- 
touchability a criminal offence. 
A number of policy measures have 
since been legilslated to aid the 
backward classes. Yet, nothing 
very much has changed. 

The political and intellectual 
leaders though continuing to pub- 
licly condemn casteism together 
with communalism and provinci- 
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alism and linguism and all the 
other forces that fragment the 
national life, do so in an un- 
convincing manner. They suggest 
no specific measure for its 
abolition. 

What economic rights can be 
conceived in a country with the 
tradition of paternalism which is 
deep rooted in the practice of the 
country. It affects the recruitment 
of employees which is more often 
than not governed by the system 
of affiliation with or allegiance 
to a political clique than by 
objective and impersonal, civil 
service system designed to measure 
performance. 7 

The padding of Government 
payrolls with unneeded employees 
is another effect of paternalistic 
tradition. To put it more plainly, 
corruption and napotism among 
politicians and officials is generally 
assumed to be on the increase. 
And this in itself is damaging the 
economic rights. 

Political life of the nation 
has been tarnished as well At 
the helm of affairs there are only 
political intrigues and factional 
fights for power within the party. 
No wonder intellectuals in ,this 
country display a growing cynicism 
towards the existence of any 
economic rights. 

Tremendous changes need to 
be brought about. in our traditional 
institutions before we can succeed 
in attaining economic rights. A 
sort of psycho-cultural revolution 
must precede the prevalence of 
all economic rights. 

It is possible by providing the 
people with a new outlook tbrough 
education. But the Government's 
neglect of education is reflected 
in the disregard of the teacher 
and the pupil. 

A psychological revolution 
may seem to be а nebulous 
concept but it can be brought 
about in a number of practical 
ways. In the first place, authorities 
ignore the need for a dramatic 
increase in spending on education. 
It is the inhabitants of India's 
5,70,000 villages, many of which 
are not even connected by roads, 
who desparately need the wider 
horizons of literacy to break out 
of the rigid mould created by 
thousand years of subsistence 
living. 

Lack of education is paralleled, 


indeed exceeded, by the com- 
parative lack of enthusiasm which 
the Government shows in the 
rural sector. In this respect, India 
is not unique; throughout the 
underdeveloped world, the plan- 
ners neglect the land. It yields 
less spectacular results and in 
the mind of the local intellectuals 
is associated with backwardness 
and poverty. 

‘Besides, some measures which 
the Government is taking to 
promote the rural advance tend 
to peter out the nearer they 
approach the village level. The 
pyramid of Indian bureaucracy, 
immensely efficient at the top, 
crumbles at the point of contact 
with the masses, and particularly 
50 in the rural sector. 

Indian Civil Servants do not 
like the countryside, specially in 
the backward areas, where they 
are most needed. The fatal lack 
of contact between the planners 
and the villagers is perhaps 
India’s greatest economic weak- 
ness. i 
The reason why Ind a conti- 
nues to be the poorest country 
in the world at its pitifully low 
level of living standard of the 
masses, is also accountable in 
the “soft state" attitude. There 
is an unwillingness among the 
rulers to impose obliga;ions on 
the governed and a corre ponding 
unwillingness on their part to 
obey rules laid down by demo- 
cratic proceedures. The tendancy 
is to use the carrot and not 
the stick. The level of social 
discipline is low compared to all 
the Western countries. 

Compulsion on a massive scale 
would be needed to transform 
India's socio-economic structure, 
which is by far the m ost deeply 
rooted in the world. The Govern- 
ment declines to сотре] ће people 
to abandon the trad'tional me- 
thods and beliefs because it not 
only operates a democracy but 
also believes in it. 

If democracy is to survive in 
India with its huge social, religious, 
linguistic and customary divisions, 
and provide an economic base to 
its people, it is obligatory to 
overcome hunger, poverty and 
ignorance by making science and 
culture available to all and provid- 
ing education as a prerequisite to 
any progress. 
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Discussion on West Bengal U.F. crisis has been continuing in 
MAINSTREAM for the'last seven weeks. 
butor is Dr Arjun Sengupta, Reader, Delhi School of Economics. 


This week's contri- 
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Probing UF in Depth 
ARJUN SENGUPTA £ 


An like an inevitable outcome of a natural 
process, the United Front Government collaps- 
ed in West Bengal. It fell not under pressure 
from.the Centre, nor due to the machinations of the 
Congress, new or old. There was no obvious evi- 
dence of conspiracy by the Right-wing reactionary 
classes, nor of.any backlash of emergent fascism. 
It was all due to internal friction, the conflict bet- 
ween different parties forming the Front. 

I hesitate to call this friction "contradiction", or 


describe the conflict as a conflict of interests; for all. 


this terms connote an awareness of genuine interests 
or the basic nature of the opposites that was totally 
absent from the scenario which developed, right from 
the beginning of UF coming to power, almost like a 
Greek tragedy moving towards the definite end of 
destruction. 

The newspapers and the politicians, the prophets. 
and the soóthsayers have all come out with simple 
and facile explanations for the fall of the UF in West 
Bengal. But the whole thing is too serious an epi- 
sode in the present stage of our history to be left 
only with that. For, the united fronts are undoub- 
tedly going to characterise our political scene for 
quite a few years to come. And to those who 
see in only one kind of united front—the one that 

. combines the forces of the Left and socialism—the 
future of this country, the failures of the UF in West 
Bengal must have come as a revelation that some- 
thing has gone wrong somewhere in their under- 
standing of the present as history. Every attempt 
has to be made to grasp the significance of the event, 
why the UF failed, unless this event is allowed to 
overwhelm us to complete despair and inaction. 

The purpose of this paper is to begin a discus- 
sion, call ita debate or controversy, if you like, 
around the question: “What is the cause of the 
collapse of the United Front in West Bengal?” This 
discussion should start now, and with this belief T 
am advancing some of the ideas that I have, without 
spending much time to organise them into a cohe- 
rent theme. However mistaken my ideas are, if they 
are sufficiently provocative to elicit response, I should 
think my purpose is served. 

Let me put it as bluntly as possible. The United 
Front in West Bengal came into being purely as a 
result of negative voting. This is true of 1967 elec- 
tion, about which most people would agree, and this 
is also true of 1969, which many may not accept. 
The people know that the Congress Government had 
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failed to solve the basic problems of the country, but 
they did not have the ghost of an idea about why it 
failed. No Left party tried to explain this to the 
people, for the simple reason that no Left party knew 
anything about it. The number of times tbe undi- 
vided CPI had to change its theses about the nature 
of the ruling class or the characteristics of the pre- 
sent stage of Indian revolution, should be sufficient to 
sustain this point, and I shall come to it again later. 

In the absence of any proper explanation for the 
failure of the Congress, the parties in Opposition 
appealed to the accumulated resentment of the majo- 
rity of the people who had to bear the burden of this 
failure. For historical reasons, the Right-wing for- 
ces could never have a base in West Bengal outside 
the Congress, and the Left was always the apparent 
alternative. The elections of 1967 showed that the 
people could not differentiate between the Left forces 
of different hues. Since, in 1967, the UF Government 
did practically nothing, exaggeration about the 


. gheraos notwithstanding, the overwhelming success 


of 1969 should be attributed to the clumsy mano- 
euvre of the Governor Dharma Vira and the complete 
unity in the electoral alliance of the Left. 

The historical reasons I have alluded to above for 
explaining the emergence of this Left as the alterna- 
tive to the Congress rather than the Right, should be 
elaborated a bit further. It is true that the fall of 
the Congress in several other States has been attend- 
ed with the rise of the’ Right-wing coalition, espe- 
cially of the Jana Sangh, Swatantra and other like- 
minded parties. But they were never a part of the 
political scene of Bengal. I connot explain it by any 
clear difference in terms of the development of pro- 


duction relations, or class consciousness, or 
the strength of the workers and peasants 
movement, between West Bengal and any other 
comparable State. There is а large working 


class in West Bengal, as it is one of the most indus- 
trialized States in the country, but it would be very 
difficult to maintain that it is more conscious of its 
historical role than the working class of Bombay or 
Bihar. Nor is the peasantry there, despite its heri- 
tage of sporadic rebellion, any more organised as 
a political force than in Andhra or Bihar or Uttar 
Pradesh. Let us admit with all humility that before 
1967, the Communist base in West Bengal was 
very limited. In many of the districts, И was prac- 
tically nonexistent, and except for Calcutta and 
Howrah belt, in districts like Burdwan. 24 Parganas 
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Midnapore, Jalpaiguri, etc., it was limited to pockets , 


of different size. 
The Left-wing stance of the politics of Bengal, I 
think, is the result of the dominance of the petit- 
bourgeois Bhadralok class in all political movements. 
The urban petit-bourgeoisie were more dominant 
than the rural, and they consisted mostly 
of the clerks, teachers and white collar workers 
—the middle and the lower-middle class who 
were at least partly educated—but only to some 
extent of the traders and small owners. Н is not 
misleading to lump the petit-bourgeoisie with the 
Bhadralok class in this context, although the latter 
is more a category pertaining to culture rather than 
to the mode of production. But the Bhadralok culture 
` is really the culture of Bengal, and it has shaped ‘the 
thinking process of the petit-bourgeoisie, both urban 
‘and rural, and given the diverse groups within this 
class some degree of cohesion atleast in their appr- 
oach to politics. A persistent trait of this culture 
has been romantic militancy and anti-authoritari- 
anism, which the petit-bourgeoisie, being only loosely 
related to the mode of production; could carry to its 

. extreme where the idea of revolt and militancy exist 
. as an absolute truth with no relation the objective 
experience. \ 


The relevance of this remark to the politics of 
West Bengal today should be quite obvious, and in 
the following paragraph 1 shall elaborate on this. But 
to understand the irrelevances of the Rightwing forces, 
another point should be stressed. One could have 
expected among the refugees a fertile ground for the 

‚ Jana Sangh to build up a base—but it did not 
happen that way. It is a bit difficult to explain this, 
and I shall be the last person to admit that the 

t Bengalee refugees, or for that matter, the Bengalee 
middle class are any less communal or less obscuran- 
tist than any other group in this country. But I may 
offer two hypotheses, which, of course, may not be 
correct: (a): the refugees from East Bengal, unlike 
those from Punjab and other Parts of West Pakistan, 
were mostly the same middle and lower-middle class 

* groups that we have talked about above, and (b) the 
refugee problem could not be effectively solved here 
as in Northern India, where the refugees soon began 
to flourish as traders and small capitalists, providing 

‘the real base for the Jana.Sangh. The East Bangal 
refugees mostly swelled the unemployed and half- 
employed petit-bourgeois mass in the cities, and 
where they became small traders, they could never 
flourish and become small capitalists, but remained 

. in the same disjointed relation to the production 
system. To this it must be added that since most of 
the refugees came to Calcutta, and since in Calcutta 
the Communists did have a big organisation, their 
movements were soon brought within the influence 
of the Communists. 

During the Congress regime, the petit-bourgeois 
middle class as a whole. suffered most from all the 
problems of development that could not be solved. 
There was some measure of industrial growth during 
this period, as there was some rise in agricultural in- 

- come, if not much through a rise in productivity, at 
least through an increase in agricultural.prices. In 
case the bulk of the gains accrued to a few people, 
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either byt some must have trickled to others also, at 
best to prevent an absolute impoverishment except 
for the lowest income groups. But the lower-middle 


. class must have suffered an absolute fall of real 


А 


income through rising prices and growing unemploy- 
ment. Jt would not be very easy to substantiate this 
conjecture statistically, as the tertiary sector expanded , 
quite rapidly during this period, and in a controlled 
economy a wide network of intermediary operations, 
illicit or otherwise. develops from which the rural 
and urban unemployed draw some financial gain. 

But still, I think, it is true, for the rise in essen- 
tial prices was too large to have left any monetary 
gain being reflected in real income. In any case, 
even if one may not prove an absolute pauperisation 
of this class. there was definitely a relative decline in 
their condition, especially compared to the urban 
rich; and if for any class the relative disparity of 
living conditions can generate a conscious hatred for 
the prevailing order, it must be, for the semi-educated 
petit-bourgeois middle class. In their consciousness, 
the conspicuous consumption of the rich minority 
was as much a vulgur manifestation of the failure 
of the Congress rule, as was the wanton corruption 
and deteriorating living conditions of this period. 
The anti-Congressism-that emerged from this, soon 
came to dominate the politics of West Bengal, and 
it was only a matter of time for the Congress to be 
voted out of power. 

That the Congress regime failed to deliver the 
goods is indisputable, but I cannot explain the 
widespread anti-Congressism except in terms of 
the predominance of the petit-bourgeois ideology 
in’ West Bengal, as there is no evidence of any other 
conscious approach to the analysis of the problem 
of West Bengal in terms of class relations and the 
mode of production. That is why I said in the 
beginning that none of the Left parties knew any- 
thing about the reasons for the failure of the 
Congress rule. The petit-bourgeois approach to a 
problem of history can never be based on the 
analysis of development of class relations and it is 
only from that analysis the Left parties can hope to 
know the exact nature of the economic and political, 
developments in India as well as in West Bengal 
and to determine their course of action. Tn the 
absence of this knowledge, the reaction to the. 
course of history remains only negative, and it is 
precisely in this sense that Ї asserted that the Left 
forces in West Bengal came to power as a result 
of negative voting. And I submit that the fall of 
the UF also was due Ло exactly the same’set of 
factors. | 

The failure of the Left forces to comprehend 
the nature of the process of history during the 
twenty years of the Congress rule can be described 
in terms of three points. First, there was по under- 
standing of ‘the development of the mode of pro- 
duction in terms, of the growth of the productive 
forces and the relations of production. What are 
the factors that have contributed to whatever 
growth that has occurred in industry and agricul- 
ture, and what are the: factors that have arrested 
the process of growth? Have the production 
relations become so rigid that they are inhibiting. 
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further growth of productive forces, or is there 
still much scope for growth to continue if some 
other поп-Баѕіс impediments are removed within 
aloose form of the existing relations of produc- 
tion? 

Secondly, there was no clear picture of the class 
alignments and differentiations in our society to- 
day. An understanding of this presupposes an 
understanding of the first problem—which classes 
are progressive and which ones are reactionary can 
be judged only if one knows which elements of the 
production relations and of the prevailing ideology 
are arresting the growth of the productive forces, 
or are pushing it away from a path that have the 
potential of a socialist transformation. 

And thirdly, there was no scientific attempt to 
understand the class character of the different poli- 
tical movements and‘ parties or of the state. This 
one is very important, since they are categories of 
the super-structure, and their relationship to classes 
is seldom very direct. There are elements of the 
ideology as, a legacy of the past, as well as regional, 
caste and other group interests which in a variety 
of ways are reflected in the behaviour of political 
parties and movements and their use of the state 
power. They have to be studied very carefully to 
discern the dominant class interest represented by 
aparty or the state in the course of a country’s 
“political development. | à; 

A comprehension of all these factors is an 
essential pre-requisite for any successful united 
front movement. Whether a UF government has 
enough power to bring about changes within the 
system to lead the country towards the path of 
socialism, or, to quote a popular siogan in West 
Bengal, can be used as a “people’s weapon in the 
class struggle", would depend on the potential of 
a State government within the Indian Constitution 
and the nature of the class relation. You cannot 
make a government "people's weapon" by merely 
wishing it so, nor with the gimmick of describing 
the power of a State government as equal to that- 
of a post-oflice to justify inaction. Nor can you 
have a meaningful programme of a UF government, 
.however many points you include in it, unless a 
method of its implementation is specified in accord- 
ance with the objective factors in the economic and 
social structure. 

Let me take a concrete example. From the 
point of view of the Left, one of the most important 
achievements of the UF Government in West 
Bengal has been a large extension of the base and 
organisation of several Left parties, most of all of 
the CPM, in the rural areas. The significance of 
this would be clear if one recalls the weakness of 
the Left parties in rural Bengal before 1967. ' Un- 
doubtedly there has been a general awakening of 


` the rural masses—the passivity with which they 


submitted themselves to wanton exploitation has 
almost become a phenomenon of the past. But is 
this general awakening synonymous with revolu- 
tionary class consciousness? It may not be possible 
to provide a categorical answer to this question. 
Butalmost by definition the sharpening of class 
struggle implies an identification of the class ene- 
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mies and a realization of the unity of interest of the 
oppressed classes; and it is hard to see what 
contribution the UF Government has made in this 
respect. 

Iam not in any sense minimising the importance 
of politicising the village masses, and here the Naxa- 
lite position has some merit. In every village 
there is an identifiable minority that appears to 
wield all the powers of oppression, and organising 
the village masses against them is astep towards 
promoting class consciousness. But it is only a step 
and definitely not the whole of it, for that minority 1s 
only the instrument of class power, but not the class 
power itself, which is based on the production 
system. 

Land reforms was one of the top priorities in the 
United Front programme in West Bengal. In 
practice, the UF policy turned out to be the seizure 
of land from benamdars. As a tactic this might be 
regarded as appropriate, since the opposition to the 
seizure of illegally held land could not be very 
strong, and in one stroke the mass of the land- 
hungry people could be roused to action. During 
the last harvest, this movement spilled on to seizure 
of grain by the sharecroppers and tenants by which 
the landlords were denied at least a part of the 
exploitive rent they exacted from the poor peasants. 
This movement was generated entirely from below, 
with the indirect help of the UF Government in 
neutralising the police. But if the Left parties had 
a clear understanding of the interaction of produc- 
tion relations with the forces of production, this 


‘movement could have snowballed into a. genuine 


class struggle, of which land reform had to form an 
éssential part. For without land reform this move- 
ment is almost doomed to failure. The size of the 
benami land in West Bengalis too small — less than 
5 per cent of the total cultivated area—and the 
number of land hungry people too large to keep the 
movement, once roused, contained within it. 
Similarly, the relation of sharecroppers and tenants 
to landlord is not only through rent payment but 
also through receipt of at least a part of the supple- 
mentary inputs essential for production. 

But the implementation of a land reform pro- 
gramme requires grasping of the objective factors 
which is much more difficult than rousing the land 
hungry poor peasants to grab whatever there is 
available on the spot. For, however much land is 
redistributed, it would not be possible to satisfy 
fully the land-hunger that exists in the countryside, 
and any programme to make a large majority of the 
peasants owner-cultivators, the operational size of 
the holdings has to be very small. So if a land 
reform programme has to be implemented, simulta- 
neous programmes in several other directions have 
to be adopted to make the farming operations in 
small holdings viable; otherwise nothing can pre- 
vent the small owners to lease out their land and 
allow the pre-reform structure to emerge again. 

In other words, a land reform programme has to 
be associated with programmes to supply fertilisers, 
water, other agricultural implements, credit and 
marketing facilities, and for that ferülisers and 
implements have to be produced, irrigation. schemes 
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have-to be carried out throughout, the country side, 
credit and marketing organisations have to be esta- 
blished; or the existing institutions have to be re- 
formed. All this would require time апа planning, 
and if for that no one is prepared to wait, however 
much a movement is unleashed in the countryside, 
it. will not be able to alter the course of history. For, 
historyin the Marxist sense evolves out of the 
growth.of the mode of production, and if nothing is 
done to alter that, all the revolutionary zealis bound 
to be frustrated. f 
What exactly is the nature of the development of 
the mode of production in agriculture today? As 1 
have already mentioned, no one has attempted to 
answer this question, and I do not pretend to have 
an answer either. But, just for provokinga discus- 
sion, I venture to submit that the existing produc- 
tion relations in agriculture have not yet become a 
fetter to the growth of productive forces. On the 
contrary, if the socialist movement does not try to 
control it effectively, the relations of production will 
gradually conform to a path of development of full 
fledged capitalism in agriculture. The new techno- 
logy plus the scarcity in the supply of inputs like 
water, fertilisers, seeds and other implements which 
the market invariably channels to the highest bidder, 
have already started this process in wheat-growing 
areas. It is only a matter of a few years before the 
new technology catches on in the rice-growing areas 
also, but there are already signs of the big farmers 
raising their yields through the application of water, 
fertilisers and other inputs that have enhanced the 
: profitability of re-investment. Witness the rate of 
expansion of wheat farming in West Bengal, espe- 
cially through multiple cropping. 

If this diagnosis is correct, the task of the Left 
forces is to channel the growth of the productive 
forces along non-capitalist lines through the package 
of land réforms and other associated input supplies 

. programmes. The class enemy is, of course, the big 
peasants:and landlords, but the liquidation of a few 
of them and a land redistribution without the asso- 
ciated production-oriented programmes will not 


alter the system. The economic laws will assert . 


themselves in the end, and all that a populist move- 
ment can do is to cause a temporary disruption of 
production which would cause a hardship that will 
hit most the same mass of the village poor, with the 
alarming possibility of their wrath recoiling on the 
Left parties as a boomerang. 

Here, the other point I made earlier, that a lack 
of understanding of the operation of ойг productive 
system is the cause of tlie failure to understand which 
classes can be the allies of the Left, becomes very 
relevant: The agricultural labourers ‘and small 
peasants are the natural base of the Left parties, but 
so long as the task is to prevent the growth of 
capitalism in big farms, and associated production 
programmes will take a long time to make small 
holdings viable and operative, the ‘middle farmers 
will have to be considered as an important ally of 
the Left movement. Whether the Bangla Congress 
or the new Congress represents that section is a diffe- 
rent question. But it has to be understood that the 
United Front-at the present stage of our country is 
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an alliance of classes, and it is an alliance that- is 
forged by the necessity of the situation. Without 
this understanding, the United Front remains just a 
tactial combination of different groups simply to 
get votes in the elections. Once the elections are 
over all these different groups ean do is to fight 
each other. f . 

The story is almost similar in the industries. The 
successful strikes in the jute, tea and cotton. textile 
industries, as well as the penetration of the Left 
into many trade unions, have been described as 
impressive achievements of the UF їп West Bengal. 
So they are, but one would have expected through 
these successes a strong and united working-class 
movement to emerge. But did that happen or was not 
the story one of ‘continuous internecine fight between 
the different groups in the trade union movement, . 
or of different parties trying to capture the trade 
unions even from the other Left parties, going to the 
extent of forming rival unions? One would not 
have minded if the trade unions were captured by 
parties which were more class conscious and were 
trying to convert the struggles of economic demand 
into a genuine working-class movement. But 
economism has been the principal characteristic of 
the practice of all the parties of the UF. It is out 
of fashion in the revolutionary jargon of, the petit- 
bourgeois militants to talk of increasing productivity 
and industrialisation. But the fact of the matter is 
that even for the growth of a strong working class 
movement, especially if the unemployed workers are 
to be brought within its fold, what is most impor- 
tant is increasing the pace of industrialisation and 
raising productivity. 

The analysis of the mode of production and its 
potentialities in‘ the field of industry is even more 
difficult than in agriculture, for in an underdeveloped, 
economy the growth of industries can be arrested 
not only because of the fetter of production 


. relations, but also due to the inherent weakness of 


productive forces. The base of production over the 
last twenty years has no doubt considerably exp an- 
ded, but the whole structure is so weak and thé 
interdependence so complex that even if all the 
industries are socially owned, specific shortages and 
failures can still halt the growth of production. The 
expansion of the industrial base is of primary interest 
to the working class in such circumstances. 
In India'today the working class finds its ally in 
the small capitalists as against the big monopoly 
houses—not because the small capitalists exploit ` 
less. As a matter of fact, the working conditions in 
small establishments are much worse than in most 
ofthe big industries. But in the concentraction of 
big industries to the control of a few monopoly 
houses,lies the danger of the slowing down of the 
expansion of the industrial base. The workers will 
have to protect their rights everywhere, and the 
successful strikes and the strengthening of the trade 
union movement should have forged -unity among 
the workers and their consciousness should have 
been reflected in the policies of the UF to control the 
exploitative profits апа to channel whatever surplus 


is available to productive investments thro 
the State. н 
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However much it was like a “post-office” 
Government, it had all the powers within the 
Constitution to encourage establishment of new 
industrial units and even to start some on their own. 


The eighth point of the UF programme stated that ` 


the UF would take all steps to **foster and promote 
various categories of industries, specially cottage, 
small and medium industries and commerce.” It 
did not say how it would do it, nor did it say that 
it had the power to establish new industries in the 
public sector and that it would try to do so as it 
was expected of a socialist government. 

If one looks at the problem of industrial develop- 
ment from this angle, the basic weakness of the 
United Front movement is glaringly revealed. An 
emphasis on increasing productivity or extending the 
base of production is in direct contradiction with the 
petit-bourgeois clamour of economism, on which the 
whole edifice of the United'Front was built. The 
United: Front came to power on the crest of anti- 
Congress feelings, of public fury against a regime 
that not only could not solve the basic problems of 
the people but were visibly fostering corruption and 
all kinds of malpractices. But the digits within 
which this feeling and fury got its expression were 
petit-bourgeois ideology which demanded more and 
more militancy and which was incapable of submit- 
ting to any form of discipline that is necessary for 
any form of genuine movement for social transfor- 
mation. 

The idea of “productive activities" was tant- 
amount to the worst from of “revisionism” or 
*collaborationism". Because of the accumulated 
hardship over the last twenty years, it would have 
been difficult for any popular government to resist 
the demands for immediate economic gains. But the 
United Front was trapped into this: in a way that it 
could not hope to explain the connection between 
immediate need for disciplined action and sacrifice, 
and the long-term goals of a genuine economic 
revolution. In whatever form it was possible, it 
submitted to this economism — and it went further. 
Totally lacking in the. perspective of class struggle 
and its ` relation to the mode of production, it 
actively encouraged this sentiment of economism to 
` vie for militancy. ' 

The inevitable result of this was a sharp increase 
jn the internal conflict of the parties forming the 
- UF. As there was no attempt to identify the class 
enemy or to organise a genuine class struggle, the 


only thing left to the partners of the UF was to >- 


increase their individual strength for getting a larger 
share of votes in the next elections. Naturally the 
attempts were to cash in-more and more on the same 
` ‘negative feelings and sentiments, “against the existing 
system” that put the UF to power at first. There 


was no time to talk of what to do if they got the . 


power, for it was not necessary, and it was also 


“dangerous” to do so as that-would undermine ће. 


whole basis oft heir present politics. 

There are two other immediate causes of the fall 
of thé ЈЕ I should like to mention at the end. The 
appeal‘of militancy would always be very strong to 
the large bulk of unemployed youth—especially in 
the: towns- and the cities—and all the Left parties 
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have tried to work them up for increasing their 
own strength. 'This mass has tremendous revolu- 
tionary potential if itis guided along a genuine path 
of struggle. But ifit is not, no other group could 
be more indisciplined and uncontrollable than this. 
The “lumpen” elements would take every advantage 
of the situation 

Secondly, neutralising the police force from 
political action would have been a most significant 
administrative Step to develop the initial stages of 
a revolutionary movement. The police force and 
the bureaucracy are inherited from the past—they 
Were associated integrally with the regime that was 
out of power. If the UF was truly united, they 
probably could have been effectively neutralised. 
But when the Left partners started fighting between 
themselves, it was natural for the police force and 
buréaucracy to exploit the situation to their maxi- 
mum advantage. A single trick of not intervening 
In any conflict, irrespective of whether it was 
political or not, did the job forthem. The anti- 
social elements and the lumpens ran riot. 

But I'do not think these were fundamental. 
If the UF could really introduce the might of class 
struggle in West Bengal, we would have seen much 
more, violence and disorder. Reaction never gives 
up without a fight—and let us make no mistake 
that reaction is much more armed today in India 
than In any other country in history at the pre- 
revolutionary stages. But it was’ not necessary for 
the counter-revolutionary forces to intervene as 
revolution was nowhere in sight. The UF fell 


because of the conflict among its partners, and the 
partners fought each other because of the basic 
internal contradictions within the UF movement. 
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Face to Face with Reality 


SADHAN MUKHERJEE 


үү; German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt and GDR 
Premier Willi Stoph have 

met and. talked in Erfurt—the 


. garden city of the GDR--on' 


March.19. They have decided to 
meet again on May 21 to continue 
their falks; this time Stoph going 
to West German city Kassel. 

This was a historic meeting 
between the heads of two German 
-states, in existence since 1949, 
and the-first of its kind in the 
-21-year old troubled “non-rela- 
tions" history of two Germanys. 

As was expected, nothing 
- specific has emerged from these 
talks which lasted roughly eight 
hours with pauses for lunch and 
Brandts visit. to Buchenwald 
concentration camp site to lay a 
wreath in memory of the victims 
of Nazi terror. 


Positive Sign E 


` But the fact that the two 
leaders decided to meet again is 
undoubtedly a positive sign; 
perhaps .an indication of the 
German thaw. Both have dec- 
lared that. the meeting was . “use- 
ful" and "necessary". ‘It was a 
pesitive beginning. Yet to har- 
bour high hopes may be un- 
warranted. The ‘ballast of the 


past weighs heavy; the · commit- - 


ments and deeds heavier. | 
It is really what GDR Presi- 
dent Walter Ulbricht told French 
TV audience on: March 17 “we 
must restart from zero". "To 
reach a normal, equal relation- 
ship, West Germany must follow 
an independent policy, in a 
peaceful and demiocratic direc- 
tion", he stressed. ' 
i The moot point—the question 
of recognition of the GDR in 
terms of international law—is 
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yet unanswered. Brandt's state- 
ment at the meeting explain- 
ing that “neither the .term inter- 
national recognition nor the term 
intervention in internal affairs 
is applicable to what is meant by 

- creation of relations based on 
equality between the Federal 
Republic and the СОК”, is essen- 
tially of negative value which is 
not improved in the light of other 
statements like “both states have 
the duty to preserve the unity of 
the German Nation" and “exist- 
ing rights and responsibilities of 
the Four Powers in respect to 
"Germany as a whole and to 
Berlin must be respected." 


And yet the fact that the two. 


have met seems to have given 
nightmarish ideas to Western 
wiseacres.: C. L. Sulzberger saw 
in it "thé overthrow of the 
Kremlin's. Brezhnev-K osygin 
leadership" om the basis of his 
assertion that Beria's execution 
and Khrushchov's removal were 
directly contributed by the over- 
tures they made and concessions 
contemplated to Bonn. The same 


trends “for some kind. of deal", 
are seen in the present series of- 


talks, he averred: (International 
Herald Tribune, March 20) 
Conservative British Daily 
Telegraph editorially warned: 
“Brandt has staked his reputa- 
tion on getting this meeting and 
on improving relations with 
Russia and the other satellites, 
and has made many concessions 
‚апа unashemedly put himself in 
the position of supplicant” 
(March 16). The idea that Brandt 
did not stick to a firm stand on 


coming back after talks via West 


Berlin, is a great 

factor for these scribes. 
New York Times on March 17 

frankly spelt it out: “The -risk 


depressive 


Brandt’s willingness 


‘is that the- East Germans 
henceforth will claim _that 
to bypass 
West Berlin en route to and froni 
Erfurt indicates that he really 
accepts their argument that Bonn’s 
Chancellor has no business even 
visiting West Berlin. Of course, 
Brandt cannot allow any, such 
precedent, any more than he can 
at this stage, consider the formal 
recognition of East Germany.” 


‘(March 17) 


London Daily Express (March 
20) is scared stiff seeing a grave 
“danger” in German unity and 
stressed ` that the world “has 


“suffered too much from a too- 


mighty Germany". But--Jnter- 
national Herald Tribune (March 
18) argued: “In other words,. 
the East German Communists are 
still so fearful of the East German 
people, and of the pull of the 


: West upon them, that they, in 


effect, are asking Bonn,to help 
them assert nationhood as a 
precondition for easing of the 
situation along their borders. 
And this signalling and assisting 
in the permanent’ division of the 
country, is neither politically nor 
morally possible for the Federal 
Republic.” А 


Deep Anxiety ~ 


Why are mouthpieces of Anglo- 
American powers so worried at 
the slightest indication ‘of a 
change in the cold war climate? 
Bonn has already refused to re- 
cognisé the Order-Neisse border 
during its negotiations with 
Poland; it has made no commit- 
ment to the maintenance of status 
quo in Europe ; its alliance with 


the NATO is as firm as ever; the 


Government in Bonn has had 
‘changes in personnel and in some 
policies, but no change in the 
structure of power; the military 
rearmament plans are going on 
apace; the aggressive blueprints 
are still in the safes, and there is 
no sign of the FRG stopping 
intérference in the foreign policy 
of the GDR, especially in its 
relations with the third countries 
including India. Then why this 
anxiety? · MA 
The anxiety arises from a com- 
pletely new element: already 80 
per.cent of the West German 
people (estimated by a public 
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opinion poll —Jnternational Herald 
Tribune, March 16) demand a 
normalisation of relations with 
the GDR. When Brandt boarded 
his train en route to Erfurt thou- 
sands demonstrated asking him 
to establish full diplomatic rela- 
tions to the GDR. ДЕ is this new 
upsurge among the population 
that is the biggest headache for 
all conservatives. 

Add to that the growing pres- 

.tige of the GDR, the slow but 
gradual realisation the world over 
in the genuineness of.the case 
: „presented by the GDR, the sym- 
pathy it has been able to garner 
by the correctness of. its policy 
and principles, and its strivings 
for peace and freedom for all 
peoples. " 

In the context of these deve- 
lopments, the cold war protago- 
nists in West Germany and else- 
where are extremely unhappy. 
They have started saying that 
Brandt has already given too 
many concessions to the GDR 
and that the talks were being 
initiated at Brandt’s instance, 
hinting thereby that Brandt should 
stiffen himself to immobility and 

_ torpedo any rapprochement. But 
what concessions has Brandt 
given? Í 


Two States 


_ Normalisation of relations 
between the GDR and the FRG 
is not a new desire: the GDR 
wanted it to be done on the basic 
plank of relations as between two 
sovereign independent states and. 
the FRG wanted normalisation 
(through reunification!) without 
the existence of the GDR. This 
is the crux of the situation. 

There is no point talking about 
the division of a nation when it is 
known that Adenauer was the 
main instrument of the Anglo- 
American powers to establish a 
separate German state—the FRG 
—and thereby divide the country. 
The GDR was set up as a coun- 
ter-measure and there is no use 
crying over spilt milk. 

^ During the long period when 
the CDU-CSU-led Governments 
were in power in Bonn, the GDR 
had officially made more than 
100 proposals for normalisation 
of relations between the two 
German states. These were 
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never replied; to West Germany 
the GDR simply did not exist. 

In 1966, the leading party of 
the GDR-—the Socialist Unity 


‘Party of Germany—initiated a 


dialogue with the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of West Germany 
(Brandt then as now was the party 
chief) urging it as a working class 
party to take common positions 
for the good of all toiling people 
of Germany. The talks began 
haltingly and then foundered on 
the rock of West German arro- 
gance represented in the form of 
the old government and the Right 
wing Social-Democrats. 

Another effort was made by 
GDR Premier Stoph in September 
1967 urging Chancellor Kiesinger 
for a summit and a bilateral treaty 
between the two. states. This, 
too, was rejected. ' 


Draft Treaty _ 


Take the present instance- it- 
self: the initiative for the talks 
was taken by the GDR, and not 
West Germany. After the Brandt 
Government came to power, GDR 
President Walter Ulbricht wrote 
a letter on December 17, 1969, to 
West German President Heine- 
mann enclosing the copy of a ten- 
point draft treaty to be signed 
between the two German states 
for peace and security and nor- 


 malisation of relations. 


The GDR was inspired to do 
this by seeing the turn of events 
in West Germany, the desire of 
West German people for normal 
relations and aboveall, by the 
admission of Brandt about the 
existence of “two states in 
Germany” and his desire for im- 
proving relations with the socia- 
list countries including the GDR. 
The GDR took . this step despite 
the fact that during Brandt’s 
tenure as Foreign Minister in the 
Kiesinger cabinet, no effort was 
made to make a break with the 
inglorious past. 

Ulbricht’s letter was answered 
by Heinemann informing that the 
treaty has been referred;to Brandt 
Government for consideration. 
More than a month passed, no 
reply came, On January 19, 
1970, Ulbricht in an international 
press conference reiterated the 
readiness of the GDR to conclude 
a treaty with the FRG and decla- 


red that the reply of the FRG 
was awaited. 

On January 22 Brandt sent a 
letter to Stoph expressing willing- 
ness for talks but made no 
reference to the draft treaty. The 
GDR Council of Ministers met 
and decided that talks could be 
held without “any precondition”, 
and accordingly Stoph wrote to 
Brandt on February 11 inviting 
him to come to Berlin for talks 
either on February 19 or 26. 

Brandt replied on February 18 
that these dates did not suit him 
and proposed that talks could be 
held in March. On February 20 
Stoph replied accepting March as 
the month and requested that a 
West German emissary could visit 
Berlin on March 2 to fix up the 
preliminarjes. The March 2 
meeting ended іп a deadlock and 
a second meeting took place on 
March 9. 

What was this .deadlock for? 
Brandt wanted to come directly 
to Berlin for talks but wished to 
return via West Berlin. This was 
objected to by the GDR on the 
ground that since West Berlin did 
not belong to West Germany such 
a visit meant.only “а demonstra- 
tive provocation" which would 
not help the cause of peace and 
efforts at normalcy. The GDR 
side suggested that Brandt might 
fly in and out of Berlin via the 
Schoenefeld airport. This was 
again turned down. 

On March 12, the GDR pro- 
posed that talks could be held in 
Erfurt. This was accepted and 
thus the first round of talks bet- 
ween the two heads of state could 
be held in an atmosphere of calm 
and cordiality. 

Both sides have stated their 
positions at this first meeting and 
expressed their desire for a de- 
tente. The position of the GDR 
is firm and clear—relations must 
be established on the basis of 
equality under international law 
and without any discrimination. 

It has stressed that the GDR 
isa socialist state of German 
Nation while West Germany is a 
state with capitalist system. The 
split in the nation and thereby 
making West Germany a foreign 
country was not brought about 
by the GDR but by West Ger- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Sihanouk and the CIA .. 
The ousted Cambodian Chief of State, Prince Norodam Sihanouk, on Saturday. charged { 


the U. S. Central Intelligence Agency with plotting his overthrow... 
Я — Newspaper report 
The coup in Cambodia is: the latest manifestation of ‚ће 
devious ways of the Central Intelligence Agency, whose activities haye 


been viewed with growing concern by people the world over. Much has been 


written about the CIA and its Invisible Government, its Assassination Bureau. 


Yet much more: still remains to be said. More of the misdeeds of the CIA are - | 
narrated by David W. Conde, an American journalist stationed in Japan, in 


Entente’ s forthcoming publication: 


CIA— Core of the Cancer 


| being эрен їп English for the first time. 
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Writes. Conde: in 


“The threads of CIA intrigue weave from the international to the national 
scene, connecting the Colonial struggle of Vietnam with the -civil rights. move- 
ment of the Negroes in America. This is seen in the May 20 attack, made by 
freedom House, New York, upon the anti-war role of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, the Negro civil, Tights leader who had condemned the U.S. war on 
Vietnam. Strangely, this ' *champion of freedom' .came to the defence of 
the GIA..." | 

(For-more, see the next issue of this journal) 

‘Price Rs 35 i » 
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NTi-communist strategy of 

the West towards the Social- 

ist countries has changed 
over the past years. 

This has often been said but 
few have thus far studied the 
question as to the character of 
these changes, what methods are 
being used today, what object- 

j-ives are linked therewith and what 
the effect of this policy is. 

The policy and propaganda 
work of the advanced capitalist 
countries are at the present time 
taken up with the idea of a tempt- 
ing proposition: if it is possible, 
with the: help of a motivation 
study, depth-psychology and 
depth-interviewing, to make the 
customer buy a certain product 
which he previously, for various 
reasons, refused to buy, or did 
not feel the need to own, then 
it must be possible to use the 
same method for making people 
take decisions—in elections etc— 
which had not suited them so far 
гот for which they did not feel a 

á need. Many scientists have 
“given an affirmative reply to this 
questions. Analyses of various 
election battles in a number of 
bourgeois countries, experiences 
from many crusades and cam- 

. paigns confirm that in the 
"free" capitalist society this possi- 
bility has become part of current 
practice. This explains why 
certain social sciences have become 
an inseparable part of political 
manipulation, and their results 
have become fundamentals of 
programmes, slogans and tactics. 

Nee In the foreign political strategy 


The author is the Chief Editor of. 


Rude Pravo, :he organ of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czecheslovakia. This contribution is 
taken from one of his recent commen- 
taries in that journal. 
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towards the Socialist count: 
ries (as this policy is off- 
cially called), the most instructive 
method has been devised by the. 
Communist-World specialist of the 
US State Department, Z. Brze- 
zinski, a frequent guest to 
Czechoslovakia in the past years. 

The starting point for this 
global strategy is the discovery 
that it is not possible to frontally 
change the status quo. jn the 
Socialist part of Europe, that it is 
not possible to achieve а restora- 
tion of capitalism. At the same 
time the objective remains the 
same. The round-about way, 
which is recommended for achiev- 
ing this aim, can no longer be des- 
cribed as fantasy now, after the 
Czechoslovak experiences of 19687 
Brzezinski studies апа probes 
Socialist countries with utmost 
attention in areas that could be 
suitable for setting individual 
groups of the population aud 
finally whole countries against the 
Soviet Union. At the beginning, 
he does not bother about enu- 
merating whether the individual 
findings are sufficient for the 
dynamics that would lead directly 
to their dislinking from the 
socialist community and joining 
the-West. On the contrary, he 
views such ап approach  as' 
dangerous, in view of the exper- 
iences of the Hungariam counter- 
revolution. Не found out at 
that time that such a frontal 
attempt leads to the immediate 
strengthening of the solidarity of 
the Socialist countries and to the 
suppression of Ше counter- 
revolution. 

The basic aim of this strategy 
is therefore mutual ‘‘de-solidari- 
sation" of the Socialist countries. 
This is why the use is to be made 
of internal controversies (and if 


socialism", 


they do not exist, they are to be 
created) among the Communist 
Parties in the name of "genuine 
", "the right to their own 
way" to socialism, to “indepen- 
dent" foreign policy, etc. This is 
meant to create sufficient scope 
for the West to aggravate things 
by а suitably differentiated 
approach in the credit policy, 
pretending as if it did not matter 
at all whether these countries 
wish to continue to be Socialist 
states or not; what matters are 
the concessions which they will 
grant. ,Imperialist tactics worked 
out by Brzezinski bank on two 
factors: the revival of nationalism 
which, according to the author, 
“tives under the doorstep’, and 
petty-burgeois individualism. 

They begin with turning over 
words and ideas, underlining 
different content. Organizational 
forms of the working class are 
termed as “bureaucratic appara- 
tus", “means of discrimination”; 
illusions are spread about techno- 
cratic and intellectual elites; the 
idea of freedom assumes bour- 
geois abstract forms etc. Brze- 
zinski studies all possibilities of 
deviations from the standpoints 
of the working class, in particular 
in proletarian internationalism. 
He notes the slightest shades, 
symptoms ‘which would enable 
propaganda, economic, commer- 
cial, cultural and foreign policy 
of the capitalist countries to foster, 
develop and support them. 

Franz Josef Strauss has said 
it even more openly: ““We must 
inject our spiritual riches by all 
means of modern propaganda in 
a psychologically suitable way into 
the public Ше of Communist 
States.... People in the Commu- 
nist States will thus become cons- 
cious or unconscious bearers of 
Western ideas, a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction will be created, which 
is a precondition for non-violent 
internal changes in these States. 
Here in Europe, the decisive 
circumstances speak for the possi- 
bility of a successful waging of 
a psychological war on the part 
of the West." 

Since the Czechoslovak “2000 
Words" manifesto, many fighters 
on the internal and external fronts 
where this war is being waged 
have been intoxicated with the 
illusion of the strength of words. 
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Josef Smrkovsky used to go 
around and say that the troops 
ofthe allied countries had come 
on the basis of newspaper clip- 
pings since the leaderships of the 
other parties are afraid of words 
more than of any other things. 
Even today some pose as if noth- 
ing had happened in Czechoslo- 
vakia except words. For them, 
the entire disruption of the Party, 
society, State and economic orga- 
nism, the outburst of anti-socialist, 
nationalist and anti-Soviet pas- 
sions evidently appeared as 
mysteriously as the immaculate 
conception. 

Imperialist propaganda, which 
has so far failed to see the whole 
depth of the lesson to be drawn 
from the Czechoslovak defeat, 
forces such designs into old, dirty 
patterns. Defying historical truth, 
they keep their mill going. They 
rely on the people to whom facts 
have not yet reached or who do 
not want, to take the truth into 


consideration, believing that the 
truth wi!l thus be suppressed." 

The Sunday Times, for exam- 
ple, has taken up the trials of the 
fifties in Czechoslovakia. (These 
are now being reproduced in this 
country. — Editor) The paper 
has compiled some raw material 
smuggled partly from files, 
partly from material known 
по Czechoslovakia for а long 
time and passes it off as an 
authentic report, which is, meant 
to serve the efforts of the Right- 
wing opportunists to force upon 
the Party things which are aimed 
against it. Waile this material is 
passed off as a "report", it is 
evident that this is another provo- 
cative attempt to manipulate 
public opinion through words 
and provoke unrest. This 15 
strongly reminiscent of poking 
about the rubbish heaps, which 
some tims ago gave rise to the 
notorious manifesto" of the 
writers. It may not be easy, but 


it is possible to pick a sheaf of 
campion in a field of wheat. Nor 
can it be claimed that this sheaf 
of weeds is the only crop. 
Psychological war is not a 
term which we ourselves have 
devised. Nor have we devised 
the ways to its implementation. 
But it is waged against us with? 
the same brutality as before. It 
cannot be ignored, it is too serious 
and dangerous a matter, because 
in its methods the dividing line 
between the cold and the hot war 
may disappear. If it is possible 
to buy everything in the West, if 
medical care and personal security, 
human beings and entire goods, 
politician and writers, comfort 
and career are all goods; equally 
there exist constants in this world 
which cannot be bought for 
money and for words: the pro- 
gressive ideals of Socialist revolu- 
tion, from which we shall not be 
diverted with words, money, inti-, 
midation or manipulation. 


PLAN OUTLAY AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (Continued from page 16) 


Development Council for allocating Central assis- 
Since the Canadian aid is specifically ear 
marked for Idikki project, it follows that the Govern- 
ment of India should pass on the State Government 
the aid received from the Canadian Government 
It should not be mixed up with the normal 


tance. 


in full. 


Central assistance for State Plan Schemes. 
the State Government would request the 


fore, 


Development 
There- 
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man-British-American politicians. 
Reunification, going back to the 
old position as it existed 21 years 
ago was out of the question. 
Hence, it was a question of peace- 
ful coexistence of two states with 
differing social systems. 

On the Other hand, Brandt 
has explained that he wishes grea- 
ter contacts on the basis of “‘spe- 
cial relation” between the two 
Germanys which are not foreign 
to each other (can the same argu- 
ment be advanced for India and 
Pakistan?) improvement of 
humanitarian contacts, greater 
exchanges in scientific-technolo- 
gical fields and joint efforts, etc. 
None of these points touch the 
basic issue: cordiality apart, will 
the FRG recognie the GDR 
under international law? If not, 
ihen how can the relations im- 
prove? Where is the common 
platform to stand upon? 

Interested in peace and friend- 
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ship between all peoples, India 
can perhaps help break the dead- 
lock by recognising the GDR 
immediately. It will be futile to 
expect the Anglo-American 
bloc to change its policy. Re- 
cognition of the GDR by India 
—a very important coüntry in the 
third world —might act as a cata- 
lytié agent and intensify the 
process of detente the lasting 
peace. 

But our Foreign Office is not 
known for any pioneering step— 
remember the case of Algeria: 
India patiently waited until 
France recognised Algeria. Now 
perhaps the same logic is work- 
ing—wait until West Germany 
recognises the GDR. Our Foreign 
Office seems to be extremely wary 
to even remotely offend any im- 
perialist power. 

Even today, when the UK 
and the USA refuse to recognise 
Goa-Daman-Diu as parts of India 


Government of India and the Planning Commission 
to sanction assistance for the Idikki project 
and above the Central assistance 
arrived at on the basis of. the principles accepted 
by the Committee of Chief Ministers of National 
Council for allocation of Central 
assistance among the States. 


over 
of Rs 175 crores 


and continue to treat them as 
provinces of Portugal, no initia- 
tive is taken to safeguard our 
national prestige and sovereignty. 
May be, a little more mass pres- 
sure will help to stir our bureau- 
crats into some useful activity. 

` In any case, Erfurt is a good 
beginning towards a solution of 
the vexed German issue. The 
point is not what Brandt wishes 
to do, but what he can do. His 
personal identification with peace 
and social democracy is not 
doubted; but that of many of 
his colleagues is. 

Can Brandt with his thin maj- 
ority get the Bundestag approve 
his actions? The present composi- ' 
tion of the Bundestag and the 
tenor of the speeches made there, 
on March 20 after Brandt made ` 
his report, discount such a possi- 
bility. The old venom is still 
there and we can only hope for 
the best- 
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| No government 
En afford 

to ignore the urges 

' of the common people. 
After all, democracy 
has its basis 

on those very urges, 
and if any government 
flouts them, 
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and other governments 


take it over. 
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it’s the greatest. migration the 
werld has ever seen : over 

14 miliien tourists travelled 
all ever the worid last year. 
And they spent nearly 


' Rs.31,000 crores in y 


the countries they visited. 


` Tourism is the biggest - and -- 
' the fastest growing industry 


in the world today. There’s 
twice the money in tourism 
that there is in the giobal oil 
business. And tourism can 
earn the most foreign 


exchange with low investment 


in Che shortest time. 
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What about india ? 

it is true that the number of tourists 
visiting India has greatly increased. 
From 1,50,000 in 1964 to almost 
2,45,000 in 1969. And our earnings 
‘from tourism have gone up to 

Rs. 33 crores in fereign exchange. 
But in terms of world tourism, only 
one out of every thousand world 
travellers visited India last year. 
Yet we have just about everything 
in this country to make it the 
world's most attractive tourist 
destination. We are privileged 

we have India. 


Whats missing here? 
We lack nothing but broad-based 
public participation and enough of 


what is known as the ‘infrastructure’: 


hotel accommodation, transport 
facilities and tourist amenities. For 
instance,the city of Bangkok alone. 
has more hotel beds suitable 

for tourists than we have in India. 


And when the jumbos come... 


Wholesome, hygienically prepared 
food, more shops, restaurants, 
recreation facilities...all these are 
necessary now. Above ail, a smiling, 
friendly welcome must await our 
visitors to make their visit 

a happy ene. 


What are we doing about it? 


The Government is taking an 
increasingly active part to help build 


more hotels, improve air and transport 


services, provide new and better 
tourist facilities. x 


But Government effort alone is not 
enough. Tourism is everybody's 
business. Because people benefit 
wherever the tourist traveis. Wealth 
flows from affluent countries to the 
less affluent, and within the coutzry 
from the developed areas to tie less: 
developed and from the richer streia 
of society to the less rich, Evcryene 
benefits from tourism. 


So, join us in our efiorts. Let us «ve 


ihe tourist the amenities he n. -ds 


Jumbo Jets will soon bring pastIndia and sas that ke aces Кэт hone 


many thousand, more people than 
have ever come this way. 


They will need clean, comfortable 
accommodation; at least 23,900 more 
hotel beds are required by 1974. 


Department of Tourism 
Government of India 


Each happy tourist means 50 m dy 
more will come next year. Shouldn't 
be too difficult for us. isn't ours one 
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Provocation Must. Stop 


HE clash between SSP demonstrators and the 
police in New Delhi this week, in which 
several MPs, State legislators and others were 

injured—and one SSP worker met a tragic end— 
has helped to draw attention to, some im- 
portant questions facing the administration as 
well as the political Opposition at the Centre. One 
important consequence of the violent turn that the 
demonstration took is that attention has been 
diverted away from the demands on which it was 
based; the question has instead become one of 
the handling of the situation by the police and 
perhaps also one of finding out how protest actions 
can’ be organized so that they achieve desired result, 
instead of focussing public attention on side-issues 
like the conduct of the police. | И 

The strong protest from all sections of Parlia- 

was amply 


which the Union Government had to announce a 
judicial inquiry into the. incident. 
received by Sri George Fernandes and others 
warrant the assumption of the use of excessive force 
to meet the situation caused by the demonstrators’ 
attempt to break the police cordon and proceed 
towards Parliament House. While the proposed 
judicial inquiry is no doubt to be welcomed, the 


: Union Government has to consider seriously whether 


it is justified in making it a rigid practice to clamp 
down prohibitory orders around the premises of 
Parliament on a permanent basis. While any 
possible attack by irresponsible elements on Parlia- 
ment House must be guarded against, it seems 
entirely unwarranted in a democracy to block even 
peaceful protest action in front of the chambers of 
Parliament by the imposition of prohibitory orders. 
So far as the Government is concerned, the order- 
ing of a judicial: inquiry, however welcome, is not 
enough. Its first task is to issue categorical instruc- 
tions to police officers and men on how to conduct 
themselves in such situations; they should be toid 
that they are no longer Ше agents of a colonial 
power charged with crushing all opposition to 
established authority, but only servants of the people 
who have the right in our democracy to convey their 
feelings on various issues to the Government and 
Parliament in their own ways, so long as their 
methods do not logically lead to violence. The 
practice of allowing things to happen and then 
trying to assuage public opinion by setting up a 
judicial inquiry or by tendering an apology is mean- 
ingless and will not help to create the right climate 
for the proper functioning of democratic institutions. 
The Government has had enough experience of 
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The injuries ' 


the consequences of inept handling of this kind; it is 
time for those in power to do some serious rethinking 
onthe whole question of how the police, or in 
certain situations the armed forces, should be deploy- 
ed so as not to create the feelings among 
the people that the authorities are out to crush 
legitimate protest actions or movements. This 
elementary fact should be fully grasped at all levels. 

The SSP demonstrators had planned to present 
a memorandum to Parliment demanding the framing 
ofa new Constitution, provisions of jobs or un- 
employment relief, and distribution of land among 
the landless. These are demands that have wide 
popular support in the country, and  agitations 
based on one or other of these demands have been 
conducted by several Opposition parties of the Left, 
including the SSP. The Ganganagar kisan agita- 
tion is a recent example. Thus there was no reason 
why the SSP leadership should have sought to make 
it а one-party affair; it would not have been 
difficult, given the right approach, to organise a 
massive multi-party demonstration on peaceful 
lines, and such a demonstration would undoubtedly 
have had а tremendous impact on all sections of 
public opinion in all parts of the country. For 
inexplicable reasons the SSP invariably prefers to 
conduct such agitations on its own; it may be 
that its leaders do not want others to share the 
glory, but such an attitude can only be scen as 
smacking of a sense of self-importance rather than 
as a constructive effort to focus attention on the 
problems of the people. 
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The Opposition parties, especially those of the Left, 
therefore, have a duty too. It is they who have the 
responsibility of organising mass actions in support of 
specific popular demands; it therefore becomes their 
duty to see to it that the demands are not forgotten 
as a result of provocation leading to confrontation and 
clashes with the police. The enemy is not the police 
force which is merely being used as an instrument. 
The enemy is made up of the vested interests who des- 
pite all that has happened have a hold on the adminis- 
trative apparatus and whose constant effort is to 


prevent the people from asserting themselves, on the 
one hand, and the Government from meeting their 
legitimate demands, on the other. If this premise is 
accepted, the answer clearly is for the Leftist parties 
to join hands every time in organising mass protest 
actions on peaceful lines. No Government and no 
police force can withstand collective mass action of 
this kind for legitimate purposes. It is to be hoped 
that both the authorities and the progressive parties 


_ will ponder over the turn of the SSP demonstration 


and draw the right lessons as a prelude to right action. 





Grand Strategy or Pipe Dreams ? 


s the Budget session of 
Parliament has been passing 
through its period of climax, 

it is worth taking stock of the 
Syndicate strategy as also that of 
the Triple Alliance with the Jana 
Sangh and the Swatantra that it 
virtually leads. 

In any survey of the all-India 
situation, the Syndicate finds that 
it has been able to ward off, at 
least for the moment, the offensive 
from the Indira Congress to bring 
about the toppling of the State 
Governments controlled by the 
Syndicate or its allies. After the 
initial setback that the Syndicate 
suffered in UP -in so far as Sri 
C.B. Gupta’s coup in kidnapping 
Sri Charan Singh failed—the 
Syndicate realised that it would 
have to encounter a determined 
offensive from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s camp. 

Tt was therefore with bated 
breath that it watched Sri Jagji- 
van Ram’s movements in Guja- 
rat. At that point it seemed that 
the fate of the Hitendra Desai 
Ministry was sealed. The open 
offer that the Congress President 
made to the Swatantra for joint 
operation against the Syndicate 
Ministry in the State, was widely 
resented in the Indira Congress 
and Smt Gandhi herself had to 
come out disowning such an op- 
portunist offer.to the Swatantra 
Party: 

This embarrassment and con- 
fusion inside the Indira Congress 
came as a relief to the Syndicate. 


c 


' ever, 


About the same time its leaders 
tried their best to see that Sri 
C.C. Desai's line of collaboration 
with the Indira Congress in Guja- 
rat was discredited inside the 
Swatantra Party. One would not 
be surprised if Sri S.K. Patil had 


“a hand in this development inside 


the Swatantra Party: 
The crisis of the 
Ministry, however, continued as 
one after another quite a few of 
its supporters defected to the 
Opposition, and it could some- 
how save itself by getting the 
Assembly prorogued and there- 
by escaping a trial of strength. 


‚ However, in the Syndicate assess- 


ment the tota! upshot’ of the 
Gujarat development has been 
that its stronghold іп the State 
Government has not fallen to the 
offensive of the Indira Congress. 
In Orissa, the threat to the 
Swatantra-ed Ministry became 
very real at one stage; it could 
have weakened the position of the 
Triple Alliance as a whole. How- 


stalled thanks to the bickerings in 
side the Indira Congres in Orissa 
over the nomination for the 
Rajya Sabha seat. The differen- 
ces in the Congress High Com- 
mand in its approach to 
Sri Biju · Patnaik— particularly 
between Smt Gandhi and Sri 
Jagjivan Ram— was a godsend 
for the Syndicate. The revolt 
of Sri Patnaik has practically 
routed the chances of the Indira 
Congress to have a base in that 


Hitendra, 


such a development was. 


State. However, it has so far 
been a sort of negative comfort 
for the Syndicate, since Sri 
Patnaik has not yet obliged it 
by signifying his intention of 
joining it. The only gain for 
the Syndicate so far has been the 
establishment of a small nucleus 
in Orissa under the leadership 
of Sri Sadashiv Tripathi. 
Compared to Gujarat, 
Mysore Government is fairly 
stable, and for all practical 
purposes, Sri Nijalingappa’s 
home State provides the stablest 
base for the Syndicate. At the 
other end, the weakest sector of 
the Syndicate is Eastern India. 
The decision of the Assam Con- 
gress under Sri Bhagwati’s leader- 
ship to unanimously join the 
Indira Congress has been a big 
rebuff for the Syndicate which 
had hoped to have at least a min- 
ority base in Assam. In West 
Bengal, Sri Atulya Ghosh has 
not been able to reinvigorate his 


Congress, and to that extent, 
has failed to exploit the 
crisis of the United Front. The 


reported deal by which the Syndi- 
cate was believed to have 
supported one of the candidates 
for the Rajya Sabha put up by 
the CPM, has not very much 
enhanced its standing in the 
State. 

In this connection, the Syndic- 


‘ate approach to the CPM is worth 


taking note of. At the beginning, 
the Syndicate had hoped to 
exploit to the full the ideological- 
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opposing the Central Government. 
However, it was rather subdued 
when it found that the CPM at 
its last Central Committee meet- 
ing did not fully take the SSP 
line of total opposition to Smt 
Gandhi; rather it warned against 
the Triple Alliance as а danger- 
ous reactionary combine and 
agreed to support Smt Gandhi's 
Government as an obstacle on the 
path of  Reaction's advance. 
Nevertheless, the Syndicate's cal- 
calation has been that at the 
State level, ^it should lend 
support to all elements including 
the CPM in dislodging any 
government which was run by a 
party friendly to Smt Gandhi. In 
fact, Dr Ram Subhag Singh 
made a categoric statement to 
that effect. In pursuance of that 
policy, the Syndicate was expec- 
ted “to vote against the Achutha 
Menon Ministry in Kerala; Sri 
Namboodiripad in so many 
words made it clear that he would 
have no compunction in mobilis- 
ing the Syndicate support for his 
noble mission of unseating Sri 
Achutha Menon from power. 
. Among the Syndicate “MLAs 
in Kerala, differences arose and 
at least two Members were report- 
ed to have opposed joining hands 
with the CPM. Later on, when 
it was found that the Achutha 
Menon - Ministry would survive 
even with the total opposition of 
the Syndicate, its Central leaders 
were believed to have advised its 
State unit to remain neutral in 
the tussle between the CPM and 
_the Achutha Menon Ministry, 
presumably because they did not 
want to get the odium of having 
joined hands with the CPM with- 
out getting the benefit of having 
overthrown a pro-Indira Ministry. 
It is to be noted that the Syndi- 
cate leadership faces a dilemma 
with regard to its attitude to- 
wards CPM. If it backs the 
CPM to the hilt whether in 
Kerala or in West Bengal—as 
Dr Ram Subhag Singh and Sri 
Atulya Ghosh are understood to 
have been advocating—it might 
have to do a lot of explaining to 
its Triple Alliance partners, the 
Jana Sangh and the Swatantra. 

The setback in prestige that 
the Indira Congress has suffered 
in the Rajya Sabha polls has 
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cate camp and it is concentrating 
its entire energy in exploiting this 
to the full. It is no accident that 
Sri Asoka Mehta decided to 


.camp at Bhubaneswar so that 


he could fish in the troubled 
waters of the Indira Congress in 
Orissa. There has been no spar- 


ing of efforts on his part to rope. 


in Sri Biju Patnaik. He has so 
far failed in this mission because 
Sri Patnaik does not have a high 
opinion of his political calibre. 

The Syndicate strategy in the 
UP Rajya Sabha poll was interest 
ing. While it put up some 
candidates who command wide 
popularity as veteran Congress- 
men (such as Sri T. N. Singh and 
Sri Mahavir Tyagi), it tried to 
exploit to the full the weakness 
of the Indira Congress in the 
matter of selection of candidates 
and also in organising votes for 
each of them. Two factors helped 
Syndicate in this direction: first, 
the emergence of a Kanpur mag- 
nate in the field with the tacit 
blessings of Sri C. B. Gupta. 
With the power of resources at 
his command, this moneybag 
could take away a number of 
votes earmarked for the Indira 
Congress candidates. Secondly, 
many of the BKD MLAs were 
found to be rather fickle in their 
loyalty when the pressure of Big 
Money came to play an import- 
ant role in mobilising votes. 

In the present state of UP 
politics, the Syndicate through 
Sri C. B. Gupta has been making 
the maximum effort to exploit 
weakness in the Congress-BKD 
alliance. The dispirited morale 
of the Tripathi faction in 
the Congress is being made use 
of by Sri C. B. Gupta’s men. It 
is reported that. Sri Gupta has 
even made approaches to Sri 
Kamlapati Tripathi offering t 
support him as Chief Minister 
provided Sri Tripathi dislinked 
himself from the Indira Congress 
and became a non-aligned Cong- 
ressman. A gossip has been going 
round that Sri Raj Narain, ata 
dinner party given by the owner 
of the Mohan Meakin breweries, 
exchanged pleasantries with Sri 
Tripathi, striving for a common 
endeavour against Sri Charan 
Singh. However, Sri Tripathi 
has so far not responded to the 
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But Sri C. B. Gupta is leaving 
no stone unturned. There is a 
report that some of his men even 
approached Sri Dinesh Singh 
offering to support him as Chief 
Minister provided he agreed to 
leave the Indira Congress and 
remained independent. Sri 
Dinesh Singh appears to have 
declined this offer. 

The Syndicate circles are elated 
at the resounding success of Sri 
Babubhai Chinai who topped the 
Rajya Sabha poll from Maha- 
rashtra. Тһе fact thata Syndi- 
cate stalwart could get votes from 
Sri Chavan’s camp is not only a 
case of the triumph of Big Money, 
but may have, in the long run, 
significant political implications. 
It is to be noted that while the 


: Syndicate has no immediate hope 


of driving a wedge between Smt 
Gandhi and Sri Chavan, it has, 
by andlarge, avoided making a 
target of Sri Chavan. The possi- 
ble calculation may be that in the 
event of forcing a crisis for Smt 
Gandhi's Government, the Syndi- 
cate leadership hopes to isolate 
her from her important colleagues 
in the Government today. The 
same calculation may be working 
in the Syndicate's soft approach 
to Sri Dinesh Singh as well. 

Meanwhile, the Syndicate has 
been careful in consolidating its 
links with its allies. Sri S. K. 
Patil's confabulations with Guru 
Golwalkar some time ago had 
important overtones, since it is 
known that inside the Jana 
Sangh, it is the RSS which holds 
the whiphand. ^ Similarly, Sri 
Vajpayee’s advice to the Syndi- 
cate—delivered in public at 
Ahmedabad this week—under- 
lined the urgency of forming 
coalitions in Gujarat and Mysore. 
This is taken as a clear indication 
of the leaders of the Triple 
Alliance realising the importance 
of further consolidation of their 
strength in different States. It is 
the same urge for consolidation 
which saw Sri Kamaraj enlisting 
the Swatantra support in the 
Rajya Sabha poll. 

It was on this point therc 
seems to be some difference in 
the Syndicate's assessment. of the 
national political scene from that 
of the SSP leadership represented 
by Sri Madhu Limaye and Sri 
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The Limaye line 

appears to be based on the 
assumption that Ше Indira 
Government has been facing a 
serious weakening of its position, 
since most of its allies are no 
longer enthusiastic in supporting 
"itas they were when the Budget 
. session started. The DMK is 
annoyed with Sri Subramaniam's 
antics during the Rajya Sabha 
‘biennial; the Akalis are split, 
with the dominant Sant faction 
alienated from Smt Gandhi's 
side; the CPM is antagonised 
‘because of the opposition 
by Sri Siddhartha Ray to 
Sri Jyoti Basu's move to install 
a mini-government under CPM 
leadership їп West Bengal. . 

This section of the SSP 
leadership feels that even the 
enthusiasm of PSP and CPI in 
supporting Smf Gandhi’s camp 
has been weakend considerably 
after its performance in the Rajya 
Sabha poll campaign, 

The SSP approach to CPM is 
also very different from that of 
the Syndicate. It seriously hopes 
to get the support of CPM in 
any move to topple Smt Gandhi's 

‚ Government. The recent talk 
between Sri Jyoti Basu and Sri 
Fernandes was too brief to lead 
` to any quick results, but it is 
significant that the emphasis 


Raj Narain.- 


from Sri Fernandes’ side was tor 
a conimon front against the 
Central Government. 

The identification of Ше 
Syndicate with this wing of the 
SSP is most pronounced in UP 
where Sri Raj Narain has no 
inhibition in acting ‘as Sri C. B. 
Gupta's sergeant-major. Inci- 
dentally, the Syndicate leader- 
ship views the rift inside the 


- SSP—between the Raj Narain 


line and the S. M. Ioshi line— 
slightly differently from Sri 
Limaye. The Syndicate leader- 
ship would welcome the formal 
parting of ways between Sri S.M. 
Joshi and the pro-Syndicate wing 


inside the SSP; but Sri Limaye 


appears to be anxious to patch up 
the differences inside the SSP, so 


‘that in the event of а collapse of 


the Govdrnment at the Centre, 
a depleted following may not 
undermine his own bargaining 
capacity with the Triple Alliance. 

As for any attempt at toppling 
the Central Government during 
the Budget session, the Limaye- 
Raj Narain approach—which in- 
cidentally is understood to have 
the Jana Sangh endorsement— is 
that the Triple Alliance should be 
persuaded to support any cut 
motion by the CPM, even on 
Defence grants; the argument 
being that nobody need bother 


‘Narain but with Sri 


about Tne шеги OF uie specie Cue 
motion, the material objective 
being to defeat the Indira Govern- 
ment. And once that was 
achieved, one need not bother 
about enlisting the CPM support, 
since ‘by that time, the Syndicate 
would see to it that about thirty 
MPs from Smt Gandhi’s camp 
could be made to leave her 
sinking ship. Although some 
of the Syndicate stalwarts would 


not like to be taken in by such a ° 


gamble of supporting a CPM cut 
motion, the more ebullient leaders 
of the Syndicate keep very good 
relations not only with Sri Raj 
Madhu 
Limaye as well. - : 
_ Whether Sri: Madhu Limaye’s 
pipe dreams are acceptable to 
the Syndicate and the other 
partners of the Triple Alliance or 
not, it is evident that Smt 
Gandhi's opponents are no longer 


- in a state of demoralisation as 


they were at the time of the split 
in the Congress five months ago. 
Their present frame of mind 


would goad them on to take up 
every issue, major or minor, to 
.harass her Government, sparing 
nó effort to take advantage of 
even the most insignificant issue 
to defeat it. ' 
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Three retired ICS officials—Sri V. Shankar, Sri C.C. Desai and Sri B. V. Bedekar—h Е 
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New Fourth Plan 
M. D. NALAPAT 


NE must congratulate the 
Prime Minister on her sales- 
manship and her ability to 

dress up tawdry trinkets and pass 
them- off as gold. In the new 
Fourth Plan we have an illusion 
of (a) larger size, arid (b) a larger 
ipublic sector outlay. 

Regarding (a), the size of the 
new Plan is Rs 24,882 crores, as 
against Rs 24,398 crores: for the 
original Plan. As for (b), the 
resources for the public 
have “risen” by Rs -1,504 crores 
over the original draft while those 


for the private sector have declin- 


ed by Rs 1,020 crores. 

The new outlays are Rs 15,902 
crores for the public sector and 
Rs 8,980 crores for the private 
sector. On the face of it, this is 
a clear change from the original 


Plan and the fact that so many of - 


us have accepted it as such is a 
proof of Smt Indira Gandhi’s 
excellent salesmanship. 
But what are the realities? 
First, the outlay provided 
for the public sector is exhaustive, 
whereas that provided for the 


private sector is not so, and takes | 


into account only those resources 
which support the public sector 
plan. | 

Secondly, while the public 
sector plan is (on paper at least) 
compulsive, that for the private 
sector is merely indicative, and 
the targets given for it are there- 
fare highly flexible. : 

But the most important reason 
why the new figures áre mislead- 
ing is that the figures for. the 
public sector `аі least have been 
inflated -chiefly as a result ‘of 
accounting changes, and not changes 
in economic emphasis. 

Previously, what was lent to 
public sector firms and public 
sector financial institutions was 
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Sector - 


not recognised as public sector 
outlay. Now they are. 

So also, the retained profits of 
the Reserve Bank of India 
(which comes to about Rs 70 
crores) drawn upon for public 
sector outlay were at first not 
accounted for, but now are. 

So we see that substantial 
accounting changes have taken 
place in the classification of out- 
lays generally, and” specifically 
between private and public sector 
outlay. These will have to be 
taken note of in analysing the 
net increase in the Plan asa 
whole as also the intersectoral 
allocation of resources..- 

Allowing for the above, what 
are the significant changes in the 
Plan? 

Jt will be interesting to ana- 
lyse the quantitative changes 
under the two methods of classi- 
fication, the first showing the 
division between: Р 

А (a) Central sector (b) Centr- 
ally sponsored sector (c) State 
sector, and the second showing the 
division between: 

B (a) Agriculture (including 
irrigation) (b) Industry (c) Social 
services. 

Regarding A, the new .figures 
are shown in the Table on this 
page. : 
We see then that the overall 


net increase of Rs 484 crores in ' 


thesize of the Plan presupposes 
the Centre agreeing to raise 
additional resources to the extent 
of nearly Rs 500 crores. One 
hopes that this will be done in an 
equitable manner and not in the 
viciously degressive manner of 
the earlier attempts by the Centre 
to extract more funds from the 
people. ; 

The behaviour of the States 
has been a total disappointment 


These were to raise resources by 

about Rs 1000 crores, but there ` 
has been a serious shortfall in 

this target owing to the take-it- 

easy attitude of the States, which 

are cutting their own throats with 

that of the nation because of 
their lassitude. 

The States of Punjab, Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu particularly 
could raise much more resources 
had they the will to do so. It is 
unfortunate that to the Chief 
Ministers of these States planning 
means only extraction of money 
from the Centre. 

We are unlikely to progress 
very fast unless this attitude 
changes. Rather than buckle 
down to the whims of the States, 
the Centre ought to have used its 
financial power to cudgel the 
States to make a greater effort on 
their own behalf. 

There is one incident which 
reveals clearly the parochialism 
of our State leaders: the attack 
of some of them on the Rs 175 
-crores special assistance to deficit 
States. The reason for this special 
assistance does not lie in any 
political strategy of the ruling 
group, but in the fact that, owing 


-to the recommendations of the 


Fifth Finance Commission, while 
some States got more than they 
deserved, some got very much less. 

In the absence of special assis- 
tance these States (which include 
Mysore, Madhya: Pradesh, Orissa 
and West Bengal) would find the 
going very tough. With this new 
provision the relative position of 
the States would remain unchang- ` 
ed, that is all. 

The attitude of representatives 
of developed States like Gujarat 
and Punjab in attacking this is 
reprehensible. This and the Tamil 
Nadu Chief Minister's ultimatum 
to set up a steel plant at Salem 
“or else," all these are indicative 
of a trend strengthening which 
will wipe out any chances we 


(in Rs crores) 





Old Plan New Plan 


Public sector 





Centre 7,934 8,871 

States 6,066 6,066 

Union Territories 398 425 
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have of planning successfully. 
There is little purpose in going 


marginal farmers had been raised 
from Rs 30 crores to Rs [15 


-over the entire Plan, as there is_--crores, while for dry farming a 


not very much significant change 
from the earlier one. I propose 
instead to examine the changes 


' evident in this new Plan. 


Out of the (roughly) Rs 1,500 
crores which is the addition to 


thé public sector outlay, the dis- 


tribution between the Centre and 
the States is roughly Rs 900 
crores {о Rs 600 crores. 

Slightly less than half of this 
extra Rs 900 crores goes to Agri- 
culture. Of the rest, half goes 
to industry and the other half to 
social services. 

Of these, only the change in 
agriculture is significant. The 
revised allocation for industry is 
largely meant to offset increased 
costs, especially in Bokaro. \ 


9810 agriculture, however, there 


has been а welcome shift of em- 
phasis to (a) small farmers and 
(Б) dry areas. While the shift in 
emphasis is not quantitatively 
very. significant, it does indicate а 
change in the Planning Commis- 
sion's thinking, whichis welcome. 

The provision for the sub- 


This pack contains 
^. the fastest-acting 

energy - builder 

for all the family 


‘of the 


provision of Rs 20 crores has 
been added where formerly there 
was none. 

Several 
originated for (i) rural works, (ii) 
nutrition (iii) rural electrification, 
etc., as also a scheme for inten- 
sive dairy development, for which 
a provision of (roughly) Rs 95 
crores has been made. 

There has also been a wel- 
come addition to the provision 
for maintenance of a buffer stock. 
The original provision (which 
was mostly margin money) has 
been raised’ by over Rs 130 
crores to provide for borrowing 
from the banks. 

The starting of operations 
Rural Electrification 
Corporation is. sure to make 
a significant impact on the 
rural sector within the next few 
years, because cheap power is the 
main Indian bottleneck to pro- 
gress in. India. ' Capital-saving 
innovations have diminished the 
importance of capital but power 


we саппоёо without. 


schemes have been’ 


РА 


Ihope that the Corporation 
will take up new schemes with 
an eye to (1) overcoming regional 


distribution of poverty and (2) 


areas where an initial develop- 
ment thrust will cumulate into a 
flood. t 

The Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation too has its outlay 
increased by Rs 60 crores, and 
with the expected quickening of: 
its pace of operations it should 
do good work. The ARC has 
lately been showing a welcome 
interest in backward regions such 
as Orissa. 

On the whole, therefore, the 
Plan hinges on (J) adequate 
resource mobilisation with its 
corollary of increased financial 
efforts by the States, (2) proper 
implementation for which changes 
in tlie administrative structure 
area precondition, and (3) close 
co-ordination between the finan- 
cial institutions and other large 
all-India bodies on the one hand 
and between the Centre and the 
States ou the other. > 

If these conditions are ful- 
filled, we may expect а more rapid 
rate of growth. 
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_ "Academic Colonialism” Revisited! 


GIRJA KUMAR - 


. \ 
(e amount of re- 

search activity ію this 

country is generated due to ; 
the availability of funds from 
foreign sources. Monetary assis- 
tance has the implication of some 
voice by a foreign agency in 
policy-making of research. The 
direction of research may not 
turn out to be in accord with the 
order of priorities of the country. 
The setting up of courses in 
American studies in more than 
forty universities of India. is an 
instance of this kind. 

There comes a stage in the 
life of men as well as nations 
when gifts, with ‘or without 
strings, irritate both the donor 
and the recipient. We have per- 
haps reached this stage already in 
our relations with the donor 
countries in respect of academic 
matters. 


‘Startling Disclosure 


' Not long ago, a full-scale de- 
bate on "academic colonialism” 
(Seminar, December 1968) took 
place in this country. The 
debate had its  .reverberations 
across the oceans in the United 
States. In fact, the godfather of 


. this controversy in both countries 


was the irrepressible.Don Quixote 
of liberal causes, namely, Senator 
J.W. Fulbright. і 

While conducting hearings of 
the  Senates Committee ол 
Foreign Relations on foreign 
affairs research sponsored by the 
us Defence Department in India 
and other countries of the world 
during 1968, he threw murky 
light on the Himalayan Border 
Countries Project in India. It 
was one of the projects sponsor- 
ed by the Defence Dapartment 
under the auspices of University 
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- scholars. 


' a picture. 


of California. This startling 


disclosure was the precursor of. 


debate in Indian Parliament, dis- 
cussions in intellectual circles, and 
the subject of notice by profes- 
sional associations. 

The Committee on South Asia 
of the Association of Asian 
Studies, premier body of Ameri- 
can scholars doing research 'on 
India, is, for instance, engaged in 
drafting a code of conduct for 
This code will set up 
norms about sponsorship of re- 


' search and other related matters. 


There are usually two sides of 
We may try to view 
the situation in the American 
context before making assessment 
from the viewpoint: of Indian 
national interest. The bureau- 
crats as represented in official 
agencies and foundations have, 
unfortunately, a vested interest 
in the continuance of assistance 
programmes for their own 
reasons. |. , . 

There is, however, a growing 
tribe in the American academic 
world who recognizes the value 
of establishing direct contacts 
with the Indian academic world 
without the intermediatory of 
bureaucratic agencies. Intellec- 
tual contact can be binding only 
when conducted at this level. 

The two sides typical of con- 
trasting situations are symbolized 
in the following case studies. 
In a “rather peevish article, 
Phillips Talbot, former Assistant 
Secretary in the State Department 
and trustee of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, stressed (immedia- 
tely after his return from India 
last year) “the need for greater 
sensitivity on the part of wull- 
heeled American researchers in 
India to some of the frustrations 
of relatively impoverished Indian 


_ scholars who think they would 


like a voice in foreign sponsored 


projects". 


The bureaucrats are оп oppo- 


` site sides of the fence as con- 


trasted with many denizens of 
the academic world. In refresh- 
ing contrast to the statement of 
Philips Talbot is the genuine 
concern expressed by Dr Gerald 
D. Berreman, Professor of Anthro- 
pology, University of California, 
who thinks that fhe only hope 
for Indo-US cooperation at aca- 
demic level “lies in genuine res- 
ponsiveness to the needs, desires 
and demands of host countries" 
by American scholars. Berreman 
should know what he is talking 
about because he had unwittingly 
compromised himself by asso- 
ciating with the Himalayan 
Border Countries Project. 


Searching Probings 


The concern of the academi- 
cians for absolute academic free- 
dom should not however be 
stretched too far, considering the 
fact that more than 250 colleges 
and universities in the United 
States were involved in the 
Defence Department non-military 
projects in 1968 alone. The dis- 
cretion of the American social 
scientists is to be contrasted with 
the searching probings of Senator 
Fulbright, Charles Robb of the 
New York Daily News, and the 
editors of the Bulletin of the Ato- 
mic Scientists. 

In a lengthy despatch in the 
New York Times of January 12, 
1969, reviewing the debate over 
academic colonialism in India, its 
correspondent bemoaned that 
the Indian critics of foreign 
assistance for academic work, as 
represented in December 1968 
issue of Seminar, were strong on 
sentiments and weak on argu- 
ment. . 

The writer might have to re- 
vise his assertion were he to 
know the real situation. Recent 
disclosures about the involvement 
of the Defence Department in 
several research projects in the 
social science field undertaken 
by American colleges and univer- 
Sities are startling. These facts 
are doubly disturbing, consider- 
ing the fact that India has also 
been a field of operation in 


li 


' sources 


fespect of several such projects. 

It may be worthwhile to dwell 
at length on this subject, so that 
a proper policy can be formulated 
by the Government of India, 
Parliament and .the academic 
institutions for future. We have 
the word of Professor Berreman 
(“Not so innocent abroad”, 
Nation, November 10, 1969; 
pp 505-8) that in 1968 a “sweep- 
ing decision has been reported 
that no social science projects 
supported by United States 
Government funds will be ap- 
proved, although it seems that 
individual scholars will be per- 
mitted to work оп research 
fellowship, if their plans and 
of funds are approved 
by the appropriate. Indian 
Government agencies." The 
Government of India is thus 
apprised of the situation: 

Past is said to be only a pro- 
logue to the future. By examin- 
ing at length the involvement of 
US official agencies, particularly 
the Defence Department, it mày 
be possible to draw appropriate 
lessons. The Himalayan Border 
: Countries Project is an instance 
of the kind. The project under- 
{акеп by the University of 
California in 1967 was, ironically 
enough, administered by the 
Office of Naval Research, Defence 
Department. 


Searching Scrutiny 


While it was surprisingly 
cleared by the authorities in 
India, the same came under 
searching scrutiny of Senator 
Fulbright upon Prof Berreman 
dissociating himself from the 
project. In a communication to 
Senator Fulbright, he denounced 
the project allegedly for “sup- 
porting insurgency in Tibet, sup- 
porting  counter-insurgency in 
northeastern India, supporting 
strongly pro-American elements 
throughout the region." 

It is to be noted that the 
discussion in Indian Parliament 
took place much later than the 
probings carried out by Senator 
Fulbright. 


This is not the only instance ` 


where India .has been involved 
in Defence Department sponsored 
projects. There are several other 
‘instances of the kind. The most 
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controversial among them is 
Projet Camelot (1964) which 
involved “extensive cross-cultural 
research in foreign countries”, a 
mere euphemism for the fact that 
it was nothing but a Pentagon 
study of revolution in Latin 
America, involving Chilean. social 


` scientists without. their knowing 


about the actual source of funds. 
The project had to be abandoned 
when it.came under sharp public 
scrutiny. 

The startling ‘fact to note is 
that Project Camelot, in addition 
to being “carried out in Chile, 
also is being done in an African 
country, Nigeria, and in an Asian 
nation, India" (Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, 22, 1966; 
p 44). The fact that the ‘project 
may have been abandoned in 
India is no cause for satisfaction. 


Dubious Collaboration 
x F 

-There is yet another example 
,Providing an indirect instance 
which needs to be probed further. 
The Michigan State University 
has earned a bad name because 
of its active involvement in Pen- 
tagon's Project Agile which has 
to do with counter-insurgency in 
Southeast Asia. It so happens 
that the National Institute of 
Community Development at 
Hyderabad worked in close cplla- 
boration with the Michigan 


State University on the Indiam 


Project on the Diffusion of In- 
novations in Rural Societies. This 
dubious international collabora- 
tion ought to be a matter of 
concern to the concerncd author- 
ties. 


Similarly, it remains to be 
seen whether the Defence 
Department's 4-million dollar 


project on Comparative Research 
on Behavioral Change under 


the sponsorship of Yale 
University involving^three deve- 
loping societies ^ comprehends 
India. 


There is a clear lesson to be 
drawn from the above instances: 
the academic sponsorship is no 
guarantee of the real motives 
underlying the project. Itis no 
wonder that in responsible liberal 
circles, social science has come to 
be termed as “the service industry 
of the Pentagon". 

The tendency to deal with situ- 


ations on ad hoc basis needs to be 


avoided. Several measures have : 


been taken in recent years due to 
controversies generated in Parlia- 
ment on matters like the Hima- 


layan Border Countries Project.: 


The purported decision of the 
Indian Government to ban the 
operation .of projects sponsored 
by official agencies abroad is, 
welcome. It is however ironic to 
discover that such vital pieces 
of information concerning India 


are to be gleaned through foreign . 


publications. 

Such ad hoc measures may be 
repeated' because of the tendency 
of the bureaucrats to panic in 
crisis situations. Harassed offi- 
cials can hardly be expected to 
take a total view of the situation. 
The problem is essentially. an 
academic one and it needs to be 
tackled in the same spirit. 

The representation of acade- 
mic institutions needs to be as- 
sured on policy-making bodies. 
Proper norms will thus come to 
be established in course of time. 
Surely the attention on restric- 
tive measures is not to ban com- 
munication with the outside 
world. The famous saying of 
Mahatma Gandhi about his home 
being buffeted by winds from all 
the directions is very appropriate 
in this connection. 


Foreign Funds 


Among’ the foreign scholars, 
the Americans have developed 
the maximum.interest in India in 
recent years. Some of the scho- 
larship is genuine, but a consider- 
able percentage of it: is policy- 
oriented. The latter kind. is 
naturally designed to serve the 
larger interests of official policy. 


The very fact that the Federal’ 


Government spent, according to 
an estimate of the National 
Science Foundation, not an in- 
considerable sum of about $330 
million in a typical (year that is, 
1968), is to be noted. A proper 
code of conduct needs to be 
worked out with the United 
States as well as other countries 
about the facilities to be provided 
to. the students and scholars, 
operations of foreign foundations 
including those with local offices, 


( Continued on page 38) 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


The ‘earlier part of this article, dealing with manner of zamindari 
abolition їп Uttar: Pradesh and the advantage taken of the loopholes 
in the Act by the big landlords, the creation of a new class of kulaks 
in the rural areas and deprivation of the poor and the landless of 
any benefit from this Act, was published in. Mainstream of 
March 28, 1970. The concluding part is given below. 


д: Zamindári Abolition and After 


‚ A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


от only the Zamindari Abo- 


lition Act, but subsequent 

measures of- the State 
Government helped in creating 
the-class of rich farmers (including 
the ex-zamindars) and in perpe- 
tuating their hold on the rural 
economy. The village panchayats, 
and the Land Management Com- 
mittees fromed under the 
village panchayats, helped in the 
process. 

At. the time.of the abolition 
of zamindari, there was 
about 31 lakh acres of cultivable 
waste land in the State. The 
village panchayats were directed 
to distribute the land to landless 
peasants. But by their very 
composition, the village pan- 
chayats were incapable of per- 
forming this task. . 


Dominating Force 


At the time the first panchayats 
were formed, the rural scene in 
UP was dominated by former 
zamindars and the rich 
peasants. The rich peasants were, 
generally, also the village money- 
lenders and agents of big grain- 
dealers. They had the means to 
win the support of the village 
and revenue officials and also the 
police. They also had the means 
to patronisé the gangs of village 
'toughs and bullies, who served 
the zamindars before the abolition 
of Zamindari. 


The elections to the village 


panchayats and the all-powerful 
official of. the panchayat— the 
village  Pradhans (ртеѕійепі)— 
were held in open meetings by 
show of hands. In an atmos- 
phere dominated by the ex- 
zamindars and rich peasants, it 
was natural for them to emerge 
as the most influential force in the 
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village panchayats. They manag- 
ed to capture most of the village 
panchayats in the State. 

When it came to the distribu- 
tion of fallow land in the villages, 
the panchayat pradhans decided 
to do it in their own way. 
They found all the “landless” 
amongst their own relations, 
friends "and, some times, even in 
non-existent persons. The village 
landless came nowhere in the 
picture. 

The allotment of land was 
usually approved by the deputy 
collectors—the highest revenue 
officer of a district sub-division. 
In the proceess of distribution of 
the village land, alarge number 
of revenue and police officials also 
benefitted. Suddenly they dis- 
covered that they were landless 


` and were in need of some land, 
“Many enterprising village pra- 


dhans discovered the landless 
amongst rich businessmen of 
neighbouring cities, whom land 
was allotted free of cost, but-not 
without monetary benefits to - the 
pradhans and the revenue 
officials. 

The malpractices indulged in 
by the village pradhans were 
repeatedly brought to the notice 
of the State Government, but it 
preferred to ignore the complaints. 
The village pradhans went on 
allotting village land to non- 
deserving and the rich. The 
process was somewhat checked 
with the directive of the Govern- 
ment of India to State Govern- 
ments to enact laws checking 
accumulation of land and to fix 
ceilings on land holdings. 

The Ceilings Law passed by 
UP fixed the ceiling at 40 


‘acres per family of five persons, 


with additional eight acres for 
every additional adult member 


\ 


of the family, going ир to 80 
acres. The law also exempted 
groves and orchards and land 
belonging to experimental farms 
of educational institutions im- 
parting education in scientific 
farming. 

However, the Act failed to 
achieve its objective, The Ыр 
landholders were experts in cir- 
cumventing the provisions of law. 
Before the law on ceilings on 
landholdings could be  imple- 
mented, the landlords made ficti 
tious transfers of their land to 
relations, friends and employees. 

The result was that after the 
ceilinges, only about 1.14 lakh 
acres of surplus land could be 
obtained. Even this land could 
not be distributed amongst the 
landless due to the niceties of the 
law. 


Holdings Converted 


Simultaneously with the law 
on land ceilings, came the law on 
cooperative farms. The big land- 
holders, taking advantage of the 


law about cooperative farms, 
converted their large holdings in 
‘cooperative farms, with the 


original owner holding all the 
rights to manage the cooperative 
farm and to dispose of its profits 
in the manner he liked. 

Thus, the law, meant to help 
the landless, was converted into a 
weapon to deny him of the benefits 
of the law. This, of course, was 
dóne with the connivance of the 
authorities. 

The ceilings law provided 
that the surplus land obtained 
after imposition of ceilings could 
be givefi permanently" only to 
cooperative societies of the 
landless, and where these 
societies did not exist they could 
be leased out to farmers at 
double the circle rate of land 
revenue. 

Since there were по co- 
operative societies of the landless. 
the “surplus” land was leased 
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* Officer. 


out to big farmers who were only 


too happy to get it, at whatever 
rate they could. 
The law brought the Co- 
operative Department of the UP 
. Government in the picture, as no 
cooperative society could be 
recognised without the approval 
of the District. Cooperative 


The Cooperative Depart- 
ment in UP, according to the 
repeated and innumerable com- 
plaints made in the UP Assembly, 
reeks with corruption. . Instead 
‘of helping the unorganised, 
illiterate and backward landless 
labourer to form their coopera- 
tive societies, 
created all the possible hurdles 
that it could, in the recognition 

- of the cooperative societies of 
landless labourers. The result 
was that no cooperative society 
of the landless was formed till 
the last year. ; 


Thrice Cheated 


Thus, the landless in UP 
were first denied their share in 
31 lakh acres of fallow land when 
the  zamindari system was 
abolished. He was again denied 
his share when ceilings on land- 
holdings were imposed. 

They were once again denied 
their due share when the UP 
Government reclaimed several 
lakhs of acre of land from the 
forest-covered Terai region and 
opened the virgin land for 
cultivation. 1 

The most tragic part of the 
story of reclamation was not only 
that it did not bring any relief 
to the poor and landless, but the 
fact that it brought ruination for 

^a large number of tribals—the 
Tharus and the Buxas—living in 
that area for centuries, and 
complete ruination of the 
Gujars and other backward castes 
whose source of livelihood was 
cattle breeding. 

Tharus and Buxa tribesmen 
not only lost the forests, but also 
the small patches of land under 
their cultivation. The incharge 
of reclamation and rehabilitation 
scheme invited residents of East 
Punjab, registered as criminal 
tribes with the Punjab police, 
and not only distributed land 
amongst them bnt also provibed 
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the Department. 


them ali the facilities to take 
possession of Tharu and Buxa 
land by  terroristic acts and 
through outright cheating. | 
Large number of Tharus and 
Buxas were literally driven out of 
homes and lands and their 
villages were forcibly occupied. 
The corrupt police and equally 
corrupt district administration. 
continued to connive at these 
acts of violence and terror. А 
large number of Tharu tribesmen 


migrated to Nepal. 


It was only when the Govern- 


ment of Nepal drew the attention , 


of the Government of India to 
this influx that some -attempts 
were made to put a stop to these 
practices. (Incidently, the UP 
Government did not include the 
Tharus and Buxa tribesmen in 
the list of Scheduled tribes till 
1967. It was only in 1967 that 
they were declared members of 
Scheduled tribes.) 

The Sanwal Committee, ap- 
pointed by UP Government to 
study the land problems in the 
seven districts of the Terai region, 
also reported that large number 
of Tharus and Buxas were 
deprived of their land through 
“aggressive acts", 


Landgrabbing Operation 


Sri C. Rajeshwara Rao, Gene- 
tal Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of India, who 
visited the area in November 
1969, found that thousands of 
acres of land belonging to 
Tharus and Buxa tribesmen had 
been illegally grabbed and Buxa 
tribesmen driven away from their 
homes and villages. 

After giving details of this 
land grabbing operations, Sri 
Rao said: “It seems that with 
regard to issues connected with 
land management and land 
relations, there is no Govern- 
ment authority in, at- least, some 
of the Terai districts, specially in 
Nainital district.” 

The UP Government had re- 
claimed about 4,00,000 acres of 
land in Terai-Bhabhar area in 
Nainital district alone under 
various colonisation schemes. The 
schemes included reclamation of 
land, building of roads, culverts 
and bridges, etc. over an area of 
about 200 square miles. The 


whole area was electrified and 
numerous dams and reservoirs 
were built to irrigate the region. 

АП the land allotted for culti- 
vation was tractorised and har- 
rowed by the Government tractor 
organisation. Тһе  colonisers 
were not only given land and 
homestead sites but also loans, 
cattle, seeds and even six months’ 
ration. The beneficiaries of the 
scheme wete the political sufferers, 
agricultural graduates, · friends 
and relations of Government 
officers, residents of East Punjab, 
who styled themselves аѕ 
"refugees", and some ex-service- 
men. 

Out of the 4,00,000 acres of 
land reclaimed, only about 8,000 
acres was given to landless 
peasants till 1956, when the 
colonisation scheme was practi- 


cally wound up. 


In the Tarai-Bhabhar area, 
there was а Government Estate 
(kham land) of about 3,00;000 
acres. This land was distributed 
mainly to industrial houses, big 
businessmen, members of the 
former landed aristocracy, high 


civil and military officers. They 
established huge mechanised 
farms. 


One farm belonging to a 
businessman has ап`агеа of about 
8,000 acres. А retired army 
general has a farm of about 1,500 


.acres, and an ex-Governor has 


a farm of about 2,000 acres. 
Restive Landless 


More than 54.5 lakh acres of 
land was reclaimed and brought 
under cultivation between 1947 
and 1957. Out of this huge area 
only a few thousand acres were 
allotted to the landless peasants. 
Itis, therefore, no wonder that 
landless in UP are getting restive, 
There have been clashes between 
big land owners and landless. 

The organisations of peasants 
and landless labourers have been 
demanding redistribution of land 
in the State. The BKD Govern- 
ment in UP announced its in- 
tention to solve this problem by 
reducing the ceilings on land- 
holdings and distributing the 
surplus thus obtained amongst 
the landless., But it backed out 
immediately the landed vested 
interest bared its teeth. 
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Ills of Drug Industry 


NITYA CHAKRAVORTY 


Ive weeks have passed since 
the deadline - given by the 
Petroleum and Chemicals 

Minister Triguna Sen to the drug 
manufacturers to put forward a 
"reasonable" pricing formula 
to bring down the drug prices. 

It is not yet known’ whether 
the drug manufacturers have com- 
plied with the “reasonable” 
request of the Minister, but it is 
certain, whatever be the price 
formula submitted by: the drug 
manufacturers, it will in no way 
meet the needs of the present 
situation. 

Jt is significant that the 
Government’s attitude with re- 
gard to the drug manufacturers 
stands in sharp contrast to the 
strong action taken against the 
three foreign oil companies, 
Burmah-Shell, Esso and Caltex 
on the question of'price reduction 
of crude petroleum imports. 

Replying to a call attention 


motion in the Rajya Sabha on drug’ 


prices on February 27, Dr Sen 
failed to give any satisfactory 
. reply to the queries of the Leftist 
members about what action he 
contemplated against the drug 
manufacturers if they did not 
reduce the prices to a reasonable 
level. - 

The attitude of the Govern- 
ment on this score is all the more 
unfortunate as this industry caters 
to the needs of all sections of 
society and is specially hard on 
the poorer sections of the popula- 
tion who are the main victims of 
the profit-hunger of the drug 
monopolists. 

A close look at the state of 
affairs of the drug industry during 
the last 22 years reveal that both 
profits and prices have gone up 
by leaps and bounds. From one 
drug alone, tetracycline, the 
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foreign drug companies are esti- 
mated to have minted Rs 200 
crores of "profit in the course of 
last 12 years. This the booty 
gained from the sale of 100 
crores worth of tetracycline. 
^ In terms of value, the drug 
industry is one of the largest 
amongst the chemical based in- 
dusties at present, with an esti- 
mated production of over Rs 200 
crores now compared to Rs 12 
crores in 1948. The ratio of 
pharmaceutical production to 
total chemical production in terms 
of value is roughly one-third. 
Comparative figures for some of 
the highly industrialised countries 
are: Japan 23 per cent, UK 10 
per cent, and West Germany 15 
per cent. 
The current capital investment 
in the industry is estimated at Rs 


150 crores as against Rs 24 
crores in 1952 and Rs, 56 
crores in 1962. By the 


end of the Fourth Plan (1974), 
the capital invested, according to 
the .Government sources, is ex- 
pected to be of the order of Rs 
200 crores. The growth of capital 
_during the period 1956-67 has 
been three-fold. ` 
Along with the steep increase 
in investment, the profit rates 
have been steadily maintained at 
12 to 14. per cent. During 
1968-69, net profits of the drug 
industry represented by 11 com- 
panies, rose by ап unprecedented 
„39.3 per cent to Rs 4.47 crores 
from Rs 3.21 crores in 1967-68. 
The latter figure represented an 
increase of Rs 26 lakhs over the 
net profits earned in 1966-67. 
The gross sales during 1968-69 
rose'by 20.7 per cent to. Rs 69.17 
crores from Rs 56.30 crores in 


1967-68, which in turn meanta ' 


substantial rise from Rs 49.36 


crores in 1966-67. 

An analysis of tbe annual 
reports of these 11 companies 
during the years 1968-69 reveals 
some interesting features. The 
proportion of gross profits ab- 
sorbed by taxation showed subs- 
tantial reduction in 1968-69, com- 
pared to the previous two years. 
While the gross profits for the 
years 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968- 
69 were Rs 8.60 crores, 8.75 
crores and Rs 10.21 crores res- 
pectively, the net profits were 
Rs 2.95 crores, Rs 3.21 crores 
and Rs 4.47 crores. 

The net profits were on the 
increase during the last three 
years, but the salaries and wages 
formed a markedly reduced part 
of the industry’s costs during 
1968-69. The cost under this 
head, which had risen by about 
63 per cent from Rs 6.60 crores 
to Rs 10.43 crores during 1966-68, 
rose .by only 22 per cent to Rs 
12.79 crores in 1968-69. 


This picture of the [1 big drug 
companies brings to the fore the 
question: how is it possible for 
them to make such huge profits 
in spite of the current drug price 
order of 1966? 


For instance, the price of 
tetracycline capsules made by 
the Pfizers is Rs 122.50 per 
hundred in India, whereas the 
highest cost of making 100 
capsules of tetracycline is only 
Rs 29 in USA—the home of the 
Pfizers. 


These companies which keep 
the prices high all over the world, 
put forward generally the argu- 
ment that they аге unable 
to bring down the prices in India 
as they have export obligations 
to keep competitive prices for a 
part of their output. But the 
actual fact is that these com- 
panies, if at all, have to compete 
only with their own branches 
in the export market. 

The real obstacle in reducing 
the prices of drugs is the Patents 
Bill which Dr Triguna Sen has 
moved in Parliament on 
February 27. 

The report of the Joint Select 
Committee on the Patents Bill 
submitted to Parliament recently 
lias highlighted the need to make 
some immediate changes in the 
existing Patents Act. Even 
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though this report. (which has at 
last come out after 17 years of 
dithering by the Government) 
does not indicate the necessity of 
doing away With the Patents Act, 
it at least suggests that the period 
of patent in drugs and food 
articles should be reduced to 
seven years instead of 14 years 
as was envisaged in the 1911 Act. 
But the Committee surpri- 
singly seeks to compensate the 
loss of the companies by raising ` 


. the royalty from the original four 
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per cent to five percent. The 
Joint Committee has apparently 
proceeded from the position that. 
there is no alternative to the 
system of patents—the position . 
which is disproved by the fact. 
that not only in the Socialist 
countries, but even in many 
capitalist countries like Italy and 


underdeveloped countries like 
Argentina, the patents rights 
have been abolished. 3 2 


‘The benefit of doing -away 
with patents rights can be gauged 
from the report of the Kafauver 
Commitee of the US Senate. 


which says that the same tetra- 
cycline capsule was being sold by 
the same firm in India at 40.6 
cents a capsule while it was sold 
at 7.4 cents in Argentina which 
did not grant patents right. 

Along with this exploitation 
by the big foreign drug firms, 
there is the problem of the small 
drug firms which have to face 
unequal competition from the big 
ones. According to the Govern- 
ment sources, there are 118 big 
firms, and of them 42 worked 
with foreign collaboration. The 
other 2,131 firms are of medium 
and small size. s 

The Government is now 
studying the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission and on 
the basis of these recommenda- 
tions the new drug price structure 
will be spelt out. The small and 
medium-sized firms have already 
ventilated their 
against the present policy of the 
Government which actually tends 
to favour the big firms. 

The basis of any viàble policy 
inthis priority industry should 


resentment ' 


be to bring down the proportion 
of foreign collaboration and to 


raise the public sector to a domi- - 


nant position. The next thing 
should be to reserve some fields 
entirely for the small and 
medium-sized Inian drug firms. 

As the common people are 
mostly affected by the price-rise 
of the drugs, some essential drugs 
needed for the common people 
should be sold under special 
category .and the Government 
should keep a close watch, over 
the sale of these essential drugs. 
And above all, there is the 
immediate need to abolish 
patents. This is only a small 
beginning which‘ is absolutely 
feasible at the moment. without 
disturbing in any way the pace 
of production. 

This can be the pacesetter for 
a new and a bolder, policy'in 
drugs which 
complete nationalisation of the 
foreign firms. Atthe same time 
special concessions should be 
given to the poorer people for 
purchasing essential drugs. 


Rictibru is tea that tastes just. - 
right, Good and rich and strong. 
Cup after cup after cup you get 

so many more from every pack of 
Richbru. The tea that's setting a 
new trend in modern homes. 
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Militarism in Атегіса—] 


DONALD McDONALD 


5 the United States a militarized society? Two 
quick—and contradictory—answers can be given 
to this question. The “yes” answer is usually 
based on a few pieces of evidence; military expendi- 
tures and the Vietnam war are the ones most often 
cited. The “no” answer rests on the fact that a 
civilian is Commander-in-Chief of our armed forces 
and that another civilian, the Secretary of Defense, 
exercises direct authority over the administration of 
these forces. The “yes” proceeds from insufficient 
evidence; the “по” evades the issue because it assumes 
that civilians really do control our armed forces 
and that the mere fact of civilian control—costi- 
tutional and/or actual—proves that the control is 
not leading to a militarization of American society. 
Neither of the answers, of course, is satisfactory. 
I suspect that what must be done is tò treat this 
question as a genuine query. That means we must 
let our answer develop out of an understanding of 
the meaning of the key term, “а militarized Society", 
and out of an examination and critical analysis of the 
contemporary American experience to determine 
whether our experience fits the definition of such a 
Society. 


I 


HE following seem to be major characteristics 
T of a militarized society: Y 

` (1) A militarized society is an authoritarian society. 
Free expression is a threat, dissent cannot be tolerated, 
and disobedience is met with swift repression. 

(2) In a militarized society, stability is a cardinal 
virtue. Questions of social justice and human rights, 
when they are not altogether ignored, are viewed with 
sour suspicion because they cannot be entertained, 
even abstractly, without at least implying that in 
certain circumstances stability is not a virtue but a 
vice. 

(3) The militarized society is a fearful society. 
The ultimate justification for a militarized society 
is that it is surrounded by enemies. In such an at- 





This is taken from the US magazine, Center (January 
1970), published by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. This article» was commended last 
month in the US Senate by Senator Fulbright as “а thoughtful 
and thorough study ofthe influence of the military on our 
society, our Government and our foreign policy". This text 
is taken from the US Congressional Record, March 10, 1970. 
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mosphere, human trust withers, paranoia becomes a 
national disease, and it is never possible to have too 
many weapons. 

(4) The militarized society is a self-righteous 
society. It regards its motives as the purest, its values 
as unquestionable, its ideals as unsurpassable. When 


‘it wages war or intervenes in the affairs of another 


people, it is sure.it does so only to protect these 
qualities or enables others to enjoy them. 

(5) In a militarized society, the military is not a 
means to an end, it is the end itself. Whatever is good 
for the military is good for society. Military logic is 
the national philosophy. 

(6) A militarized society gives to the military the 
highest priority in claims on the national resources. 
In practice, the military consumes the lions share 
of the government’s revenues from taxes on the 
people; 'a substantial part of what is left over is 
spent to placate a restless people and to repress those 
who will not be placated. 


(7) A militarized society has an unchallengeable 
claim on the lives of its young men. Conscription into 
military service becomes .a natural—and, in time, 
almost an  unnoticed—part of the political and 
social landscape. 


(8) In a militarized society, the military are beyond 
effective criticism and control. The institutions that 
ordinarily exercise such critical control—legislative 
bodies, courts, press, universities, churches—are 
silenced, ignored, or drawn into acquiescence. 


(9) In a militarized society, deception is accepted 
as a normal fact of life, Foreign and domestic espion- 
age, sabotage, subversion, and other para-military 
activities are carefully cultivated within the military; 
these have the twofold effect of keeping the enemy 
off balance and one's own citizens ignorant and 
therefore unable to ask critical questions. 


(10) A militarized society perceives most political 
problems as military problems and the militarized 
solution is, therefore, the only realistic solution. The 
options confronting such a society in a world com- 
munity are determined and defined by the military 
Civilian policymakers who consider other options 
do so at the risk of being labeled "soft-headed" if 
not “disloyal’’. 

(11) In a militarized society, the economy is depen- 
dent on the military. The military constiutes the single 
biggest "industry" and its dissolution would be as 
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catastrophic for the nation as the dismantling of the 


, . single industry in a one-industry town. 


(12) The militarized society is a sterile society. 
Because it turns human and*material resources into 
instruments of death and consequently neglects prob- 
lems concerned with the quality of life, and because, 
in the process, it either suppresses or buys off with 
enormous rewards of money, prestige, and power the 
possibility of divergent views and voices, the militariz- 
ed society deprives itself of the life-quickening ener- 
gies of its artists and its philosophers, its critics and 
saints, its youth with their idealism, and its elders 
with their wisdom and experience. The result is 
sterility, emptiness, barrenness. | | 

(13) The militarized society is a barbaric society. 
The barbarian is not necessarily covered with blood, 
nor does he have to wear a mditary uniform. In a 
technologized military society, it is possible for decent 
people to perform tasks at drawing boards and in 
laboratories that will ensure the death of hundreds 
of thousands of people halfway around the world; 
it is possible for pilots and technicians, pressing 
buttons and switching 'on computers, to complete 
the killing process withouf seeing the faces of those 
they are killing: Militarization inevitably makes one 
indifferent about taking human life. A technologized 
militarization simply makes it easier and less painful 
to cultivate that indifference. 


H 


F the above is an accurate profile of a militarized 
[жоу the question is: To what extent is it 
matched be the contemporary American expe- 


' rience? A review of the evidence is in order. 


The size of the establishment 


The most obvious evidence is the size of the 
military establishment itself. The Department of 
Defense has 3.4 million men in the armed forces and 
1.3 million civilian workers; its defense contracts 


"give jobs to another 3.8. million industrial workers. 


Altogether, the DOD furnishes one out of every 
nine jobs in the United States. The eighty-billion- 
dollar Defense budget accounts for half the total 
annual expenditures of the national government. 
If one adds to this cost of past wars (in veteran’s 
pensions, military hospitals, etc.), the military receive 
seventy cents from every dollar of taxes levied on the 
American people. Military weapons projects backed 
up. and awaiting the end of the Vietnam war carry 
an estimated price tag of one hundred billion dollars. 
. . As the largest single activity in the country, the 
military has contracts with twenty-two thousand 
prime contractors and one hundred thousand sub- 
contractors. It subsidizes research in hundreds of 
universities. Its money flows into three hundred and 
sixty-three of the nation's four hundred and thirty- 
five congressional districts. Some fifty-three hundred 
cities and towns have at least one defense plant or 
company. Entire towns are wholly dependent on 
military industrial activity for their economic life. 
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Department of Defense research activities 


As a measure of the extent to which the Depart- 
ment of Defense is involved in foreign policy, the 
Department spends 7.3 million -dollars a year for 
foreign-area social and behavioral science research, 
and another six million dollars a year for policy- 
planning studies in foreign politico-military problems. 
This compares with the one hundred and twenty-five 


* thousand dollars a year set aside for the State Depart- 


ment's resedrch budget. 
The total research budget: for the Defense , 
Department in 1968 was eight billion dollars, of 
which 1.6 billion was earmarked for basic research 
(as contrasted with, for example, research in wea- 
pons development) This 1.6 million dollars was 
about six times the two hundred and eighty million 
dollars allocated to the National Science Foundation 
for basic research in the same period of time. 
Under pressure from some congressmen, the 
Department of Defense is trying to transfer several 
of ;its social and behavioral science research projects 
in foreign-policy problems to other agencies of the 
government. But Defense officials are opposed to 
any deep cutback in their own research activity. 
The Department of Defense spends several hundred 
million dollars a year in funding research at American 
universities. In 1966, the top six were: Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, $35,078,000; Stanford, 
$21,930,000; Michigan, $21,579,000; Columbia, 
$14,829,000; Illinois, $14,075,000; and the Uni- 


versity of California at Los Angeles, $11,492,000. ' 
According to Senator Eugene McCarthy, defense 
and space programs since 1960 have amounted to 
fifty-four per cent of total expenditures on research 
and development in the intire country. Undoubtedly 
the most controversial Defense-funded research pro- 
gram was Project Camelot, a 1.5 million dollar 
annual operation of American University's Special 
Operations Research Office (now its Center for 
Research in Social Systems, or CRESS). Through 
American University, the Department of Defehse 
sought to recruit social scientists from the University 
of California. MIT, Princeton, and Michigan in 
order to discover ethnic and other motivational factors 
concerned with the cause and conduct of small wars. 
The social scientists’ assigned mission was to build a 
model of a developing society, showing its breakdown 
possibilities as well as its manipulability. While some 
American researchers were surveying Chile in 1965, 
to see whether that country might not serve as a 
model, word of the project got to the press, some ` 
American social scientists started an uproar at finding 
their colleagues engaged in a project to help the 
American military manipulate people in small im- 
poverished countries, and the United States canceled 
Camelot. But CRESS continues, and presumably such 
research activities are also continuing on American 
campuses across the country. When, for example, 
student and faculty protested the connection between 
a dozen of the top American universities (MIT, Stan- 


. ford, California Institute of Technology, Princeton, et 


al.) and the Institute of Defense Analyses, the universi- 
ties severed their institutional ties to the IDA, 
but they keptin touch with the defense organization 
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through individual professors and university 
officials, who were ostensibly represeriting only them- 
selvés and not their institutions, on IDA’s board of 
. trustees: An estimated thirty. to forty university pro- 
fessors continue to spend up to a fifth of their time 
doing IDA work (analysis of defense problems, 
primarily) for fees of as much as two hundred dollars 
a day, plus expenses. s 


An indication of the extent to which universities 


have become dependent on the military for their 


operating budget was seen in ‘October last year when : 


the president of Stanford University revealed that as 
a result of some cutbacks in military research Stan- 
ford would have a budget deficit of six hundred 
thousand dollars this year with no prospect of making 
it up from other sources. 

Despite the Defense Department's insistence on 
conducting socia] and behavioral science research, 
Admiral Hyman Rickover has testified before ‘the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been able to involve itself in 
research having only.the remotest relevance to the 
problems encountered by the armed services— matters 
at no previous time, nor anywhere else in the world, 
deemed to lie within the province of the defense 
function—just because it has the money; it has more 
money than any other public agency....Already the 
State Department is, to all intents and purposes, 
but a junior partner... Although Congress alone has 
the constitutional authority to declare war, other 
branches of the government may confront it with 
situations that make war inevitable. Speaking of the 
entire social science research program funded by 
Defense, Rickover said: “No harm would have been 
done to the Republic if none of it had been done." 


A global military presence, open and otherwise 


Admiral Rickover's denial of ithe relevance of 
military research in social and psychological areas 
may'have been technically valid a generation ago. 
Given the military's commitment to both conventional 
and paramilitary warfare and the military's massive 
and multifarious activities around the world, however, 
military logic alone would demand the support of this 
global presence with researched activity. 

The United States now maintains three hundred 
and forty major bases and 1,930 minor bases abroad 
at an annual cost of five billion dollars. А million- 
and-a-half men staff these bases and US fleets; 
two-thirds of these men are in Asia and the Pacific, 
the others are in Western Europe and Latin America. 

Early in.1968, Senator William Fulbright asked 
the Department of Defense to make public a study 
done for it by Douglas Aircraft Corporation at a 
cost of $89,500. Senator Fulbright had a copy of the 
report of the study and wanted the American people 
to share it with him. The report was on how the 
United States could “maintain world hegemony in 
the future". It was originally titled “Рах Americana". 
But when the nature of the report became known, 
Defense renamed it “Strategic Alignments and 
Military Objectives”. The DOD refused to make its 
contents public. 


^ , American military pursues “its tasks overseas’ 
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in a variety of ways, some of them hidden from the 
scrutiny of both congressmen and citizens. Senator 
McCarthy revealed that in 1967, in addition to unj- 
formed men under arms, the United States had 4,681 
“military agents” scattered throughout the world 
under our military assistance program. These men 
he: noted, “are sent without any kind of formal 
congressional examination" and they "carry on 
without publicity and without public awareness in 
the United States, missions which have strong political 
overtones”. ` | 

.Although the usual rationale for the American 
military presence in other countries is that it Is in 
our national interests to be there and that we want to 
insure the freedom and the right of other peoples to 
Choose their own form of government. a Senate 
Foreign Relations subcommitte revealed last June 
that US armed forces had taken part in at least two 
major exercises in Spain in the last two years. 
The purpose of the exercises was to perfect 
techniques for the quelling of a possible internal 
Insurrection against the Franco Government. 
Several months before this disclosure, the full Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee warned that the 
United States, by its very military presence in Spain 
had assumed a “quasi-commitment” to defend the 
Franco regime, possibly even in a civil war. The 
Committee disclosed that a high-ranking American 
officer had assured the Spanish government that “the 
presence of American armed forces in Spain consti- 
tutes a more significant security guaranty to Spain 
than would a written agreement". 

Last October, Senator Fulbright revealed that 
the Department of Defense on its own motion had 
sent additional jet fighter planes to a base in Spain 
without informing either the State Department or 
the Defense Department's Section of International 
Security Affairs. The increase, he said, meant the 
stationing of two hundred and forty-two American 
servicemen and eighteen more fighter aircraft in 
Spain, adding up to a half-million-dollar “blow 
to our balance of payments". Fulbright said that the 
lesson of this incident is that "foreign policy has, 
in all.too many instances, become the captive creature 
of decisions made by planners in the Defense Depart- 
ment." 

Another method by which the American military 
plays a direct role in the affairs of other nations is 
by engaging in arms sales. According to Jack Ray- 
mond, in a Harvard Business Review article (May- 
June, 1968), from 1949 to 1962 the US government 
alone sold 16.1 billion dollars worth of military 
arms to other countries and gave away about 30.2 
billion dollars. *Since 1962, when the current arms- 
sales program began, Pentagon officials have been 
as aggressive as private arms merchants, with the result 
that the United States has sold over 11.1 billion 
dollars worth of arms. In a speech in Los Angeles 
in the spring of 1966, the Pentagon official in charge 
of the sales program proudly estimated that it had 
yielded one billion dollars in profits for American 
industry and 1.2 million man-years of employment 
for companies throughout the country." Despite the 
Congress's imposition im 1967 of a limit of twenty- 
five million dollars worth of arms sales to Africa 
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+ 
and a fifty-million-dollar limitation on arms to 
Latin America, the arms business abroad, Raymond 
said, remains "very big". 


As a result of the Pentagon's arms-sales program, ` 


it is not unusual for both sides in international 
disputes to be waging combat with American weapons; 
the Turks and the Greeks; -the Pakistanis and the 
Indians; the Israelis and the Arabs. Military expendi- 
' tures in poor and underdeveloped countries are now 
said to be rising faster than their gross national 
product. A study sponsored by the Stockholm Inter- 
national Peace Research Institute revealed last 


November that the world spent approximately опе. 
hundred and seventy-three billion dollars for military - 


purposes in 1968. Of this, the United States spent 
about eighty billion dollars and the Soviet Union 
forty billion dollars. The share of the poor countries 
is. small but rising faster than the average: arms 
spending in developing countries is rising at a rate of 
7.5 per cent a year compared to the world average 
of six per cent. These figures must be put alongside 
the average annual rate of increase in the world’s 
gross national product, which is five per cent. The 
Institute found that world production of non-military 
` goods and services has multiplied about five times in 
the last fifty years, but that arms spending has 
multiplied about ten times in that period. 

Perhaps the most far-flung, potentially the most 
lethal, and certainly the most difficult to verify of 
American military activities in other countries is the 
work of the secret Central Intelligence Agency. 
The CIA was established in 1947 by the National 
Security Act, which placed the armed services under 
a new Department of Defense and created the 
National Security Council. Its original assignment 
was primarily that of gathering, coordinating, evaluat- 
ing, and disseminating intelligence on behalf of the 

: government, specifically the National Security Council. 
Today, the CIA employs fifteen thousand persons, 
it has an annual budget of a half-billion dollars a 


year and its activities go far beyond intelligence work. : 


Two years after it was established, the CIA's 
secrecy was officially sanctioned. By a specific act 
of Congress, the CIA was allowed to: 

Disregard laws that required disclosure of the 
organization, functions, names, official titles, salaries, 
or numbers of personnel employed by the agency. 
-  Expend funds without regard to laws and regula- 
tions governing expenditures, and with no other 
accounting than the director's vouchers. Ll 

Make contracts and purchases without advertising. 

Transfer funds to and from other government 
agencies. . 

Contract for research outside the government. 

Provide special expense allowances for staff 
abroad. : 

Admit up to one hundred aliens and members of 
their families a year. 

In the twenty-two years of its existence, more than 
one hundred and fifty resolutions have been intro- 
duced by congressmen to exercise tighter control 
over the CIA. Every one of these resolutions has 
been either defeated or tabled. 

The uneasiness of congressmen centers on the 
suspicion that CIA activities that go beyond intelli- 
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gence work actually create inernational situations 
which then sharply limit the options of American 
civilian policy-makers. Senator Stephen Young has 
charged that the CIA has, in effect, been making 
foreign policy. Senator McCarthy echoed this charge 
and added that, in so-doing, the CIA “has assumed 
the roles of President and Congress." James Reston 
of The New York Times once flatly asserted: “Тһе 


.State Department does not know what the CIA 


is doing." 
Two kinds of evidence indicate the strongly inter- 
ventionary and para-military subversion role played 


-by CIA agents in other countries. The first is found 


in the book To Move a Nation, by Roger Hilsman, 
an official of the State Department during the Kennedy 
Administration. Although he asserted that CIA- 
type operations are justified by the need for national 
security, Hilsman said that too often the CIA has 
been “over-used as an instrument of foreign policy". 
Elaborating, Hilsman referred to CIA actions: which 
included the instigation and carrying through of a 
coup in Iran against Premier Mohammed Mossadegh, 
the thousand-man invasion of Cuba, the “covert 
boost" to Ramon Magsaysay in the Philippines, 
the unsuccessful effort'to create another ““Марвау- 
say" in the person of the unpopulay and weak General 
Phoumi Nosavan in Laos. 

According to Hilsman, by the end of the Eisen- 
hower Administration in 1960, secret CIA political 


, action had become a “fad” and United States agents 


abroad were as “ubiquitously busy" as communits 
agents. The cumulative effcet of several hundred 
such covert actions, he added, was to tarnish the 
American image in the world community. “{It] 
corroded one of our major political assets, the belief 
in American intentions and integrity." 

The second kind of evidence of interventionary 
(as distinguished from intelligence-gathering) activity 
by the СТА came in the wake of the disclosures in 
1966 that the CIA had operated under cover of 
American universities, labor unions, book publishers, 
student organizations, and cultural and religious orga- 
nizations. Following these stories, American wire 
services and newspaper correspondents overseas 
began filling dispatches telling of discontent in foreign 
capitals, a new wave of anti-American feeling, and 
allegations of CIA intervention. These reports: 
came from Chile, India, Mexico, Bolivia, West 
Berlin, Switzerland, France, Spain, British Guiana, 
and Canada. 


Arms accumulation, 


One of the most accurate indices of its militarized 
state of mind is the size of a society's arsenal. Accord- 
ing to Jeremy Stone, a member of the Institute for 
Strategic Studies in London and a Fellow of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, each of forty-one 
nuclear submarines will soon have the capability of 
destroying one hundred and sixty Russian cities. 
In addition, we have more than on thousand land- 
based intercontinental ballistic missiles which can take 
out those same Russian cities six times over. Finally, 
when, as appears likely, we attach from three to ten 
thermonuclear warheads to each ICBM, converting 
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them to multiple independently targetable reentry 


vehicles (MIRVs), we again will have increased by up 
to tenfold- our overkill capacity with regard to the 
Soviet Union. . SENE 


Last March, after closed congressional hearings 
‘with Army spokesmen concerning the chemical-biolo- 
gical warfare arsenal in this country, Representative 
Richard D. McCarthy of New York told newsmen 
that the United States has enough of one deadly 
nerve agent—a substance labeled “GB” by the Army— 
to kill one hundréd billion people, or to wipe out the 
present world population of 3.4 billion thirty times 
over, While Representative McCarthy was expressing 


. alarm. over both the existence and transportation ` 
by railcar of such deadly agents in the United States. 


Representative Robert L.F. Sikes of Florida told 
newsmen he thought the United States was not doing 
enough in this field. The Russians, said Sikes, have 
seven to eight times the capability of the United 
States in chemical-biological warfare. “I think our 
capability should be expanded," he said. 

Last October, Robert M. Smith reported from 
Washington in The New York Times-that the Army 
has produced and stockpiled more than twenty 
thousand poison bullet$ in the Pine Bluff Arsenal 
in central Arkansas. The bullets are “reliably reported" 
to'contain botulin—a toxin that produces an acute, 
highly fatal disease of the nervous system. An Army 


‘manual says that “through repeated purification 


procedures [the toxin] has been obtained in a crystal- 
line form and is one of the most powerful toxins 
known. Botulism is characterized by vomiting, 
thirst, general weakness, headache, fever, dizziness, 
double vision and dilation of the pupils. Paralysis is 
the usual cause of death". The Times reporter added: 
“Knowledgeable sources indicate that the poison 
bullets: could logically serve only one purpose: 
assassination. To kill an enemy leader with a poison 


bullet, it would be necessary to do no more than’ 


nick him.” . | 
In the face of mounting disclosures of the extent to 


. Which chemical poisons are stockpiled at eight bases 


from Maryland to Oregon, and against the back- 
ground of the accidental killing of sixty-four hunred 
sheep in March, 1968 in Utab's Skull Valley asa 


‘result of an Army nerve gas test at the Dugway 


Proving Ground twenty-seven miles away, Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird is reported to have submitted, 
last October, a secret memorandum to the National 
Security. Council urging that the United States stop 
producing biological agents for use in warfare. The 
position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the issue was 
not clear. Also not clear was whether Mr Laird's 
recommendation, if approved, would leave intact the 
overkill capacity of our chemical and biological 
germ arsenal and whether only biological but not 
chemical production would be'halted. Diseases which 


can. be spread by weapons in Atmy warehouses ‘now - 


include the plague, anthrax, tularemia, psittacosis, 
Q-fever, botulism, Rocky 'Mountain spotted fever, 
brucellosis, and Venezuelan equine encephalitis. It is 
estimated that a single ounce of Q-fever rickettsia is 
enough to infect twerity-eight billion people with its 
debilitating symptoms, Pneumonic plague is close to 
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one-hundred-per-cent fatal if treatment is not gegum 
within twenty to twenty-four hours after exposure. 
Asrecently as а month before Secretary Laird's 
reported recommendation to the National Security 
Council, Army officials insisted on the need to main- 
tain chemical production on the ground tha? the best 
way to dissuade the enemy from using chemical 
weapons is to -have a chemical retaliatory capacity 
of one’s own. Last July, Secretary Liard himself, 
during a question-and-answer period with student 
interns in Washington, was quoted as saying that 
“as much as we deplore this kind of a weapon 
[chemical and biological], -if we want to make sure 


‚ this weapon is never used, we must have the capability 


to use it”. He noted that the Administration was then 
conducting a review of the chemical and biological 
warfare program and said that he did not want to 
prejudge its results but that he “strongly believed the 
United States had to continue to develop offensive 
chemical and' biological weapons". 

Then, оп November 25, 1969, President Nixon 
announced that he was renouncing the use of all 
biological warfare weapons, that he would destroy 
existing stockpiles of such germ weapons, and that he 
was renouncing “first use" of chemical warfare 
weapons that could either kill or incapacitate their 
victims. Excluded from his prohibition were chemical 
weapons such as defoliant herbicides апа riot-control 
gases. . 

' Although Mr Nixon’s announcement was general 
-ly received with favor in both the United States 
and foreign capitals, enthusiasm was guarded for the 
following reasons; 

The huge American chemical-warfare arsenal will 
remain intact. 

Renouncing “first use" of lethal and incapacating 
chemical agents can be meaningless under wartime 
conditions; a desperate, or callous, nation can always 
claim that tlie other side initiated chemical warfare 
and, without proving its claim, launch a chemical 
attack of its own. 

The United States will continue its research into 
biological weapons for “defensive” purposes, but in 
recent years universities and university research 
professors have justified their Pentagon-sponsored 
development of germ warfare weapons on precisely 
this ground—that they were needed in order to 
develop defensive immunization programs. Indeed, 
the line between what is offensive research and what 
is defensive research in this area'is extremely difficult 
to draw. (Ап anonymous spokesman for the Nixon 
Administration has said that as much of this biological 
warfare research would be transferred from the 
Pentagon to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as possible.) 

Unnamed Army officers told an Associated 
Press reporter"that they “do not regard the present 
quantities of germ materials as weapons stockpiles, 
but rather as limited components for biological test- 
ing". If this view prevails, there will be no Destruction 
of germ warfare stockpiles, despite Mr Nixon’s 
announcement. 

One of the American riot-control gases, CS-2, 
is far more than a simple tear gas of earlier years; 
itis a lung gas causing extreme pain and is used in 
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Vietnam to flush out enemy soldiers so they can be 
Shot. 


In addition to CS-2 gases and napalm, the United . 


States will continue to use herbicides, as in Vietnam, 
chemicals that the The New York Times has called 
“triply reprehensible” because thzy “destroy food 
supply far into the future, upset the ecology, and 
threaten future generations with deformity.” i 


Arms racing and war gaming 


-According to columnist James Reston, "the 
control of military .arms is undoubtedly the most 
important political ‘question in the world today, 
for the arms race devours the money and influences 
‘all other questions of poverty, race, jobs, and housing, 
both here and abroad." It is estimated that American 
tax payers have contributed, since 1946, more than 
one trillion dollars for national security. The technique 
of arms racing and war gaming is fairly well known. 
The military, given the task of defending the nation, 
research, develop, and produce weapons and weapon 
systems. They must, they say, immediately assume 
that since our ‘side can produce and has in fact pro- 
duced a particular weapon or system, a potential enemy 
can produce the sgme weapon. Therefore, we must 
research, develop, and produce defensive»weapons to 
counter these putative offensive weapons, At that 
stage, we must further assume that since we have 
produced a defensive system, the potential enemy can 
devise a similar defense. Therefore, our next task 18 
to research, develop, and produce a new offensive 
weapon system which wil overwhelm any possible 
defense devised.by the enemy. . 


With this offense-defense pattern, there is no 
theoretical limit to the quantity or quality of weapon 
systems that the military may deem necessary to 
insure national security. The only limits are, on the 
one hand, the imagination of the war gamesmen and 
war planners and, on the other, the amount of tax 
money than can be placed at their disposal. The actual 
development and deployment of weapons by Soviet 
Russia, for example, is not ultimately a limiting factor 
in our own weapons program. If the Russians do 
not have a particular weapon, we must assume that 
they may soon have it, or certainly that they should 
have^it in the future. 


These strategic assumptions" аге openended 
and self-justifying. When, for example, American 
military men claimed in the mid-nineteen-sixties that 
USSR was building a thick anti-ballistic missile 
system, we proceeded to increase our offensive 
nuclear striking power by developing multiple war- 
heads for both our submarine and land-based mis- 
. Silés. But when former Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara reported in late 1967 that Russia in fact 
had no significant ABM capability, the Department of 
Defense did not halt its development of multiple 
warheads designed to counter the nonexistent Rus- 
sian ABM threat. Instead, the DOD said: “Меуег- 
theless, knowing what we do about past Soviet 
predilections for defensive systems we must, _for the 
time being, plan our forces on the assumption that 
they will have deployed some sort ofan ABM system 
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around their major cities by the early nineteen seven- 
ties." À 

Mr McNamara described this arms-racing ap- 
proach to national security as a “kind of mad momen- 
tum” intrinsic to the development of all new nuclear 
weaponry. “Ifa weapon system works—and works 
well—there is strong pressure from many directions to 
produce and' deploy the weapon out of all proportion 
to the prudent level required.” The former Defense 
Secretary added that if the United Staes were to 
deploy a heavy antiballistic missile shield, that would 
constitute а “strong inducement for the Soviets to 
vastly increase their own offensive forces. That... 
would make it necessary for us no respond in turn— 
—and so the arms race would rush hopelessly on to 
no sensible purpose on either side.” 

Since Mr. McNaimara left the Defence Depart- 
ment, Congress has approved “thin” ABM system. 
The MIRY system—fitting multiple warheads to 
our thermonuclear missiles—has gone ahead. Once 
MIRVs are fully deployed the Soviet Union will not 
know or have any way of knowing whether уе have 
five thousand or ten thousand warheads in our offen- ' 
sive arsenal. We will be similarly ignorant about 
Russian offensive capabilities. It will then be difficult, 
if not impossible, to have meaningful strategic-arms 
limitation talks because there will be no way for either 
side to be sure that the other one is not cheating in 
any agreement. 


_ Waste, profits, and accountability 


In an activity of the magnitude of the Depart- 


. ment of Defense, it would be surprising if there were 


no waste, no corruption, no profiteering. However, 
it may be worth looking at some of the evidence in 
this area as a reflection of a more significant side of 
the American military—that which concorns its 
restraints and the extent to which it can be held in 
fact accountable under the constitutional prescription 
of civilian control. 

Walter Adams, an economist at Michigan State 
Un:versity, in an important article entitled “The 
Military-Industrial Complex and the New Industrial 
State" (The American Economic Review, May, 1968), 
reported that “а summary of General accounting 
Office studies covering the period from May, 1963, 
to May, 1964 (revealed) ascertainable waste of five 
hundred million dollars in;a five per cent sample of 
procurements.” He added that Merton Peck and 
Frederic Scherer found in their study (The Weapons 
Acquisition . Process) that in twelve major weapon- 
system development programs, actual costs exceeded 
predicted cost 3.2 times on the average, with a range 
of actual versus predicted costs of from seventy to 
seven hundred per cent. Recent prediction errors 
in the F-111 and Apollo programs, Scherer reported, 
are of the same order of magnitude. 


The Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, looking into. the matter of the “pyramiding of 
profits and costs in the missile procurement program,” 
concluded in 1964 that “even the most reputable and 
ethical contractor is placed in the conflicting position 
of managing a program where the feasibility, technical 
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and economic decisions which should be made by 
the customer-government àre made by the producer- 
contractor....The absence ‘of competition, coupled 


with the urgency to get the program under ‘way, 


removes normal safeguards against large profits and 
weakens the government’s negotiating position.” 

In 1965, the Comptroller General, an Eisenhower 
appointee, singled out the following «characteristics 
of the military contract.system for a House committee 
looking into the matter: 

Excessive prices in relation to available pricing 
information. 

Acceptance and payment by the government for 
defective equipment. А 

Charges to the government for costs applicable 
to contractors' commercial work. 

Contractors’ use of government-owned facilities 
for commercial work for extended periods without 
` payment-of rent to the government. 

Duplicate billings to the government, 

Unreasonable or excessive costs, 

Excessive progress payments held by contractors 
without payment of interest thereon. 

In the five years since the Comptroller General 
disclosed these practices in defense contracting, 
there has been little or no change in the system. In 
1969, the “cost overrun” on the C-5A transport 
plane alone was a cause celebre, but not, as it turned 
out enough of a-cause celebre to reform conventional 
procurement procedures. The original price for one 
hundred and fifteen of the Lockheed C-5A's was 3.2 
billion dollars, Final cost to the government was 
5.2 billiom dollars, or sixty-seven per cent more. 
Colonel A.W. Buesking, former director of manage- 
ment systems control.in the office of the Assistant 


‚ < -Secretary of Defense, has said that control systems 


essential to prevent excessive costs 
exist. According to Senator William" Proximire, 
"Defense spending is out of control. The military- 
industrial complex now writes its own budgetary 
ticket.” 

Some samples of out-of-control defense procure- 
ment practices: 

Richard A. Stubbing, a defense analyst with the 
Bureau of the Budget, after a.study of the performance 
of complex weapon systems, concluded: “The low, 
over-all performance of electronics in major weapon 
systems developed and. produced in the last decade 
Should give pause to-even the most outspoken ad- 
Vocates, of military hardware programs." He found 
that in thirteen missile and aircraft programs pro- 
duced since 1955 at a cost offorty billion dollars, 
more than sixty per cent of the electronic components 
failed to perform acceptably. : 

Defense Department figures in November, 1968, 
disclosed that over the past fifteen years, a toal of 
8.8 billion dollars has been invested in sixty- 
seven major military contracts which were subsequent- 
ly canceled either because the weapons did not meet 
specifications ог, the military decided it had no use 
for them. ` 

The cost of the Minuteman-2 missile increased 
. from 3.2 billion dollars to seven billion dollars. 

The cost of a rescue submarine increased from 
three million dollars to eighty million dollars (a 
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simply do not 


2,100% increase) but only, testified Barry Shillito, 


‘Assistant Secretary of Defense, because the submarine 


had been so improved it was “almost totally different 
from the one we embarked on." 
A system' to keep track of fuel sent to Vietnam 


.broke down in 1967 and the Air Force was unable to 


account for twenty-one million dollars worth of 
gasoline and oil. 

The cost of the Short-Range Attack Missile rose 
from three hundred and one million dollars in January 
1968, to six hundred and thirty-six million dollars in 
December, 1968. . : 

When General Dynamics’ plane, the Е-111В 
(the Navy’s fighter-bomber version of the TFX) 
was found to be too heavy to meet the altitude and 
Tange requirements of the military, the government 
reimbursed 216.5. million dollars fo the company to 
cover most of its costs, and imposed a small penalty. 

A.E. Fitzgerald, former deputy for management 
systems of the Air Force, testified before the Joint 
Economic Subcommittee on Government Economy 
that Air Force officials in 1967 had submitted to then 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara a cost estimate 
for the Mark-II—the electronic “brain” system of 
F-111—that was two hundred and twentynine million 
dollars below the figure they knew to be correct. 
They lied, he said, because they feared Mr. McNamara 
would abandon the system if its true costs were 
known. 

The technique of "buying in" is the proximate 
explanation for the phenomena of excessive costs, 
high profits, and low product-reliability in the weapons 
industry. A defense contractor "buys in" on а pros- 


'pective new weapon program by grossly underestim- 


ating the cost he quotes to the government, by 
overestimating the performance capability of the 
weapons, and by promising to deliver the weapon 
long before he knows it can be done. Ordinarily 
this would be a sure formula for going bankrupt. 
But in the defense industry the government and the 
industrialists have found ways to make sure that does 
not 'occur. “The defense industry", according to 
Richard Kaufman, a member of Senator Proximire’s 
staff, “is the most heavily subsidized in the nation's 
history. Thanks to Pentgagon procurement policies, 
large contractors find their defense business to be 
most lucrative.” 

The government’s subsidization and protection 
of the defense contractors take a number of forms. 
As Kaufman put it: “There are many ways to succeed 
in the defense büsiness without really trying." For 
example, thirteen billion dollars worth of government- 
owned property, including land buildings, and equip- 
ment is in contractors' hands, thereby greatly reducing 
—in some cases eliminating—the need for any fixed- 
capital investment by a defense contractor. Working 
capital needs are also sharply reduced for the contrac- 
tor through what is called "progress payments" 
which have no relation to progress in terms of contract 
objectives achieved, but correspond only to costs 
incurred. These two government-subsidized pro- 
visions minimize the contractor’s investment in the 
defense business and permit him to use his assets for 
commercial business or for securing additional defense 
contracts. 
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There is also little or no supervision over the 
way in which contractors use government money and 
property. Some use it for their own purposes. As 
an example, Kaufman cited the case of Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation, Aerojet General (a subsidiary 
of General Tire & Rubber Company), and Hercules, 
Inc : “From 1964 through 1967 they received a total 
of 22.4 million dollars to be used for work on the 
Air Force Minuteman missile program. Government 
accountants found that the three contractors misused 
more than eighteen million dollars of this money, 
spending it for research underlated and inapplicable 
to Minuteman or any other defense program.” 

When a contractor’s costs run higher than he had 
estimated (and they inevitably do when he has 
under-estimated them in order to get the contract), 
the Pentagon agrees to pay for the increased costs 
through the device of “contract-change notices". 
On a complex weapon system, the changes from origi- 
nal specifications will number in the thousands, 
Some of these changes are ordered by the Pentagon, 
some are authorized by the Pentagon, at the request 
of the contractor. Kaufman reports that the oppor- 
tunities for hiding real or phony cost increases in 
this system are obvious, *so much so that in defense 
circles contract-change notices are sometimes referred 
to as ‘contract nourishment’.” 

Contract nourishment comes under the more 
general heading of the "get well” strategem in defense- 
contracting circles. No matter how much difficulty 
а contractor may get into because of his "buying in" 
promises, he knows {hat the.government will see to 
it that he “gets well. ” If his weapon program turns 
out to be unacceptable to the Pentagon, a contractor 
stands to lose tremendous sums should the contract 
be canceled for reason of default. However, if the 
government cancels his contract for "convenience" 
the contractor is reimbursed for the costs he has 
incurred. А classic example of a default overlooked 
by the government occurred in the case of General 

: Dynamics! F-111B. When it became obvious that the 
F-111B would simply not come up’ to performance 
specifications, Gordon Rule, a civilian procurement 
official with responsibility for the plane, recommended 
that General Dynamics’ contract be terminated for 
default: It was Раш H. Nitze, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, under pressure from Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force Robert H. Charles and Roger. Lewis, 
chairman of General Dynamics, who made the 216.5 
million dollar reimbursement to the company. 

Mr. Rule has testified before a congressional 
subcommittee that he encountered opposition from 
both civilian defense officials and the Naval 
Systems Command in 1967 while he was conducting 
an investigation of inefficiency at the Hartford, Con- 


necticut, plant of the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft’ 


Division of the United Aircraft Corporation. He had 
been sent there when the“then Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara had learned that Pratt and Whit- 
ney’s price for F-111 engines had grown from an 
estimate of $273,910 each to $750,000. 

According to Kaufman, profits on defense con- 
tracts are higher than those on related non-defense 
business, they are higher for the defense industry 
than for manufacturing as a whole, and the differential 
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is increasing. The General Accounting Office found 
that the average negotiated profit rate had increased 
twenty-six per cent from the 1969-63 period to late 
1966. Admiral Hyman G. Rickover has testified that 
makers of propulsion turbines are insisting on profits 
of from twenty to twenty-five per cent, compared with 
ten per cent a few years ago, and that profits on 
shipbuilding contracts have doubled in two years. 


Kaufman explains that even these profit figures, 
however, are not a true reflection of actual profit 
It figured as a return on investment, rather than as a. 
return on costs, true profits are often phenomenally 
higher. *An example of the difference was demonstra- 
ted in a 1962 tax-court case, North American Aviation 
vs Renegotiation Board. The éontracts provided for 
eight per cent profits as a percentage of costs; the 
tax court found that the company had realized profits 
of six hundred and twelve per cent and-eight hundred 
and two percent on its investment in two succeeding 
years." 

The reason for this tremendous return on in- 
vestment was the Defense Department's policy of 
furnishing both fixed and working capital to large 
contractors. "In some cases,” Kaufaman wrote, “‘the 
amount of government-owned property exceeds the 
contractor's investment which is sometimés minimal. 
It is no wonder that contrctors prefer to talk about 
profits as a percentage of costs." A study by Murray 
Weidenbaum (now Assistant Secretary of the Navy) 
disclosed that between 1962 and 1965 a sample of 
large defense contractors earned 17.5 per cent net 
profit (measured as a return on their investment), 
while companies of comparable size but doing business 
in the commercial market earned 10.6 per cent. 

If the proximate causes of excess cost, waste, 


inefficiency, and profits in the defense industry can . 


by found in the operating arra, yngements and practices 
that have been developed by'the Pentagon and the 
industrialists, the deeper causes of why these practices 
have been allowed to continue must be sought 
elsewhere. 


Senator George McGovern touched on two of 
these causes in his statment in the Center Occasional 
Paper, ABM: Yes or No?: “Politically the ability to 
get support for highly dubious multi-billion-dollar 
projects such as the ABM rests on two factors: first, 
exploitation of the national feeling of insecurity that 
comes anytime we debate a proposal with a defense 
label attached to it ; and second, the perfectly legal 
and very substantial rewards the ‘military sector can 
bestow upon communities and states whose congress- 
men are cooperative.” 


Thus, after the two-billion-dollar cost, overrun - 
on the C-5A plane had become a matter of common 
knowledge, the Senate defeated by a vote: of sixty- 
four to. twenty-three ап amendment by Senator 
Proxmire to the 1970 military authorization bill 
which called for a reduction of five hundred and 
thirty-three million dollars in further procurement 
ofthe C-5A until the General Accounting Office 
could complete a comprehensive study of its cost — 
the study was to be finished within ninty days. 
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Mainstream (March 21, 1970) carried an article on this subject by 
‘Dr J. D. Sethi, Director of Studies, Indian Council of World Affairs, 
New Delhi. The present contribution to the discussion is from Dr 


Bimal Prasad, 


Head of the Department, South Asian Studies, Indian 
School of International Studies, New Delhi. 


Choices before Indira Gandhi- 


, BIMAL PRASAD 


Nhis contribution on this subject (Mainstream, 
I March 21, 1970) Dr J. D. Sethi again and again 
points out that Smt Gandhi has either failed to 
follow the correct path or is incapable of doing so. 
This is the main refrain of the article except its 
* last section where there is some indication of what 
she may be able to achieve, after all.’ In the process 
she has been made responsible for all kinds of acts of 
omission and commission and warned that the con- 
sequences of these acts may not take long in coming, 
resulting not only in the end -of her own power but 
that of the present political system itself. Therefore, 
before one can meaningfully discuss the choices 
before Smt Gandhi, one must first deal with Dr 
Sethi’s long indictment of her: For, if she has really 
done and is likely to do all that she is charged with, 
there is no need to discuss the choices before her. 
Then the relevant thing to discuss will be the choices 
before those whose duty it must be to end' her rule. 
To come to the first charge or the first choice— 
both run side by side in the article— Dr Sethi says: 
“The first choice before Smt Gandhi, therefore, is 
whether to tontinue with the old strategy of mdnipu- 
lating balances and allow its logical. outcome, the 
increasing party political fragmentation, which, to be 
sure, will be the graveyard of the entire political 
elite, Government and Opposition, or, to make the 
beginnings for generating a new consequently—arriv- 
ed politics. f 
“Smt Gandhi cannot have "both choices: open to 
her, as she seems to be pursuing them now, and hope 
to succeed in the end, for, her strategy 15 getting 
.(more and) more substantively. knocked off by. the 
‘massive Violence‘ ог instability it generated in the 
country. So much so that today the governing func- 
tions of the Central Government are at their lowest 
state ever and the -governing elite frozen in fearful 
inactivity.”’ "e 
Kow what is the basis for this charge? Has Smt 
Gandhi's strategy, whatever it may be, alone been 
wholly or primarily responsible for political fragmen- 
tation? Is there any logical connection between 
“manipulating balances" and "increasing party poli- 
tical fragmentation"? Can't “manipulating ba- 
lances" or, to use its expanded version mentioned 
earlier in the article, maintaining and manipula- 
ting numerous political balances in Ше. structure of 
power" be done-in such a way as to ensure political 
consolidation instead of fragmentation? How did 
her strategy generate "massive violence or instabi- 
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lity" in the country? Has this strategy been respon- 
sible for violence in West Bengal? Where has vio- 
lence or instability erupted recently where it did not 
exist before? 

And, is it correct to say that “the governing 
functions of the Central Government are at their 
lowest state ever"? Is it not true, on the other 
hand, that on the whole, there has been more activity 
in the Government since the take-over of banks than 
at any time since the fourth General Elections? 

-To come to Dr Sethi's next charge: “In destroy- 
ing the established consensual and plural power 
system at the top in her attempts to establish her pri- 
macy, Smt Gandhi unleashed an uncontrollable 
populism and violent pluralism at all other levels.” 
This charge is levelled to delineate another choice 
before Smt Gandhi: “Whether to rest on such trends 
of a decomposing political system in the belief that it 
will not throw up an alternative leader to .challenge 
her; or to reverse these trends by re-establishing 
the Nehruvian relationship between institutional 
elite formation and controlled political mobilisation.” 
Then comes the elucidation of the implication of this 
choice: “Тһе latter course will necessitate some shar- 
ing of power with others and not undermining 
them,” the clear insinuation being that this (under- 
mining) has been her main concern so far. 

Is this insinuation fair? Has Smt Gandhi not 
been sharing power with others in the Cabinet 
before the recent crisis? Is she not doing so today? 
Can it be said that such colleagues of her as Sri Jag- 
jivan Ram and Sri Y.B. Chavan are nonentities? 
Can Sri D. P. Misra, not in the Cabinet but known 
to be a close adviser, be placed in this category ? If 
concentration of all power in her own hands was her 
chief objective and the main cause of the split in 
the Congress, why did she prefer a person like Sri 


‚ Jagjivan Ram as President of the Congress, who, 


everybody knows, has been a leader with an all- 
India stutare and following for more than two de- 
cades now and. would, therefore, wield much more 
power in that position than Sri S. Nijalingappa, a 
purely State leader before coming to Delhi, could 
ever claim? In fact, has not Sri Ram been actually 
doing so since he became Congress President? Yet, 
has any one heard even a whisper that there has 
been any clash between him and Smt Gandhi since 
he took over this position? 

Ви sharing power is one thing, being a silent 
witness to one's overthrow, without any effort to 
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challenge the people engaged in this task; is another, 
The split in the Congress did not come because Smt 
Gandhi was opposed to sharing power, but because 
she decided to go down fighting rather than be eased 
out quietly. If in the process she won a resounding 
victory and was able to turn the table completely on 
her opponents, she cannot be accused of being averse 
to sharing power with others and being preoccupied 
with undermining them. Nor is it fair to accuse her 
of unleashing “an uncontrollable populism and vio- 
lent pluralism” while fighting for her survival. All 
that she did was to identify herself with the interests 
of the common people. If the common: people felt 
enthused by this identification and there was kindled 
in their hearts the hope of a better future through 
the working of our political process, this should be 
a matter for congratulation, not condemnation. Our 
democratic political structure as also our drive for 
radical social change should draw strength from it 
and not be weakened by it. 


п 


Т° proceed to the next choice which is described 
- EL. as “probably the most crucial" : she has to 


decide whether. to give priority to her position ` 


as federal Prime Minister or to defend the interests 
of her party. We are told, the two positions need 
not always come into conflict with each other. But 
. sometimes because of certain situations such a con- 
flict may arise. If we are facing such a situation 
today Smt Gandhi is wholly responsible for it. 
Says - Dr Sethi: “The present is one such situation 
which Smt Gandhi has created for herself by 
' splitting the party from top to bottom, by reducing 


the ruling Congress to a minority party, by headlong. 


toppling of the Opposition governments, by politicis- 
ing crisis of conscience and thus opening dangerous 
fissures in the party structure and, above all, by the 
use of state power". Smt Gandhi has not only 
created the situation, she has also made her choice 
regarding the path to be followed in such a situation. 
“It seems," we are told, "that she has preferred to 
give priority to her party rather than to her 
responsibility as a federal Prime Minister." 

March of it is a repetition, in a more forceful 
language, of the charge. we have already disposed of, 
namely, that Smt Gandhi alone has been respon- 
sible for the recent split in the congress. We 
have briefly explained what really happened 
and shown how it is unfair to hold Smt Gandhi as 


solely responsible for the split. What is relevant ' 


. to a discussion of the particular choice under consi- 
deration here is first, to find out what special situa- 
tion has arisen in this respect since the split in the 
Congress, and secondly, to see whether there is any 
basis for the charge that Smt Gandhi has decided to 
give priority to her position аз а party leader at the 
cost of her position as a federal Prime Minister. 

The problem of conflict between the tWo positions 
has not arisen for the first-time. Such a problem 
would arise whenever there is one party ruling at the 
Centre and anotber party ruling in a State. Sucha 
situation had developed in one or two cases even 
before 1967; it has certainly been there in a number 
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of cases since the fourth General Elections held in 
that year. While the Congress Ministry continued 
at the Centre, so many States came to have ministries 
manned by non-Congress parties. With the recent 
split in the Congress, the number of States under the 
rule of parties other than the one ruling at the 
Centré has, of course, inereased. But the point is 
that the Centre is not without experience of dealing 
with such.a situation. | | 
Itis generally recognised that before the split, 
Smt Gandhi had quite good working relations with 
most of the State Governments having non-Congress 
Ministries. Against such a background, why should, 
we conclude that she cannot continue to have such 
relations with a few more such States? Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh have been mentioned as examples to 
prove that Smt Gandhi has decided to give priority 
_to her role as a party leader rather than as a federal 
Prime Minister. Can anybody say what particular 
role she had played in Bihar affairs? As far-as one 
knows, they were generaly handled by others, 
though, of course, she was also: consulted by these 
dealing with the situation from time to time. She 
did play a more active part in UP but here also all 
that she did was to visit the different parts of that 
State, address public meetings and talk to various 
people, including Congress members of the legisla- 
ture. It сап be safely assumed that while talking to 
the latter she canvassed support for the party owing 
allegiance to her. Has any one proved that she did 
anything more? And is there anything objectionable 
in what she did? Of course, except -in an election 
year the Prime Minister is not expected to do even 
this much. | 
But everyone will recognise that even without an 
impending election, there was a special atmosphere 
obtaining in UP because of the split in the Congress. 
It was.freely being mentioned by the leaders of the’ 
Opposition Congress and some of their allies that 
efforts would be made to topple Smt Gandhi's 
Government during the Budget session. The conti- 
nuance of the Gupta Government in UP was equally 
freely mentioned as being of crucial importance for . 
this purpose. In such a situation if Smt Gandhi 
thought it was proper to go on а tour of UP, her - 
own home State, explain her policy and programme 
and seék support for them, is it ground enough to 
indict her? Every all-India leader takes a somewhat 
special interest in the politics of. his or her home 
State, and it is not clear how. this becomes -objec- 
tionable so long as no unfair means, like pressures 
or threats, are resorted to. Smt Gandhi can be 
safely depended upon to take care of her responsibi- 
lities as a federal Prime Minister, but it is futile to - 
expect her-to renounce all interest in the politics of 
her own home State. . . 
Turning to the field of economic development, 
we are, again duly warned .that unless Smt Gandhi 
gives up her present policies, designed primarily to : 


: keep herself in power, we cannot make any progress. 


“It seems certain", says the author, “that not only 
the last two years but also the next two will go 
down in India's history as years of wasted econoniic 
"opportunities unless Smt Gandhi sharply reverses 
her economic strategy of yielding to distributive 
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pressures in order, to gain short-term — political 
support or popularity." 
choice: "The supreme choice before Smt . Gandhi 
is whether to give precedence to political . power 
struggle or national economic power." The impli- 
cation of this statement regarding Smt Gandhi's 
preoccupation so far 15 again clear. Lest the 
' implication be lost on readers or on her, she is 
reminded that “All politics is about power, but all 
power must never be dedicated to politics. Some 
of it has to, do with national purpose and policies”. 

Again, the question" must be asked, is such a 
reminder necessary? Can it be said that while 
formulating her economic policies and programmes, 
Smt Gandhi has been concerned only with political 
advantages and not with the economic development 
of the country? [Is yielding to “distributive pres- 
sures” always harmful to economic development? 
How do we create enthusiasm for development 
among the common people if their distributive 
urges are completely ignored? This is not to say 
that the Government must always pander to such 
"urges regardless of their impact on the health of the 
economy as a whole, but for this very health some 
regard to’ such-urges is absolutely essential. Develop- 


c mentina democratic society is not a matter ` merely 


of statistics and rate of growth; it also involves 
' devising means for securing the enthusiastic parti- 
cipation of the people at large. If our economic 
development has not" been as fast as it could have 
- been, it is not because the distributive urges have 
been 'given too much attention, but because they 
have been given too little. The result has been that 
the common people have come to feel that they have 
no stake in development; it is something which con- 
cerns the rich and the well-to-do, for it is geared to 
satisfying their wants. 

If as а result of Smt Gandhi's strategy there is 
some hope that this feeling of frustration among the 
common people may begin to end anda feeling of 
involvement and participation begin to develop, we 
all must congratulate Smt Gandhi on achieving this 
result and urge her to move a little faster and more 
consistently in this direction than she has been doing 


A. so far- And if in the process her grip on political 


_ power is also strengthened, why should we grudge 
' her this advantage? Again, this is not say that it 
may never be necessary to ask the people to restrain 
their distributive urges. The need for such discipline 
is almost always there. The main problem in the 
field of economic policy is to strike a proper balance 
between the two. lt is this balance which .Smt 
Gandhi's Budget for 1970-71 seeks to strike. Even 
Dr Sethi has felt constrained to put in a word in 
praise of it in the last paragraph of his article. 

-~ As with economic policy and programme, so 
with party organisation. Smt Gandhi, , we are told, 
did talk-about the need for restructuring the party, 
but is really not serious about it, It would go against 


“her overall strategy of securing support from whom- 


soever itis forthcoming and is, therefore, a false 
choice. In any case, she does not have the capacity 
to bring about such restructuring. To transform an 
oligarchic party like the Congress into, “а cadremass 
party", which a Socialist or Left-Centrist party has" 
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From this follows the: 


“js the end-all and be-all of all her activities. 


_ justifiable from 


to be, is ап extremely difficult task and involves the 
risk of losing parliamentary majority under the pre- 
sent system, “if only because the creation of such a 
party would require years of effort, hard work and 
sacrifice... And since Smt Gandhi has exhibited both 
the determination and desperation to remain Prime 
Minister, she cannot be seriously credited with any 
genuine desire or effort to change the structure of 
the party." 

So we come back again to the same point round 
which almost all arguments revolve: Smt Gandhi 
cannot do anything sensible, based on long-term 
objectives, because her sole preoccupation is to cling 
to power. All politicians seek power and should 
seek power. Apparently, however, Dr Sethi finds 
something special in Smt Gandhi’s pursuit of power 
and seems to labour under the impression that this 
One 
wonders what she has done to create this impression. 
The only thing which distinguished her from her 
opponents during the recent struggle for power was 
that she was able to come out victorious. But is 
there any special virtue in getting defeated? We 
leave it to fellow-readers to judge. All her actions 
or moves during that struggle may not be found 
the point of view of respecting 
certain well-established conventions of public life 
and she did resort to certain extraordinary measures. 
But so did her opponents, and it is not fair to use 
the happenings of that time to build up a thesis that 
she cannot do without power and, therefore, cannot 
take any step which involves any risk. The chief 
characteristic of her behaviour-pattern during the 
recent struggle was, after all, the capacity to take 
this very risk. 


ш 


HATEVER that may be, we must now turn, 
howsoever briefly from Dr Sethi's long 
indictment of Smt Gandhi to a consideration 

ofthe choices before her, or, to put it slightly 
differently, the main tasks before her. The way 
she conducted herself during the recent struggle for 
power has created a powerful wave of enthusiasm in 
the country. People everywhere are hopeful. They 
have a feeling after years of despondency that some- 
thing is going to happen, that some change is going 
tocome in their lives, and that this is going to 
happen through the efforts of Smt Gandhi. Such 
moments do not come often in the life of a nation. 
It should be a matter of pride for Smt Gandhi that 


- she has been instrumental in bringing about such a 


moment in our country today. 
. This, however, is not only a matter of pride, but 
also one of great "challenge and great opportunity. 
She must use this opportunity to launch a bold as 
well as realistic programme for action. People must 
have a feeling that the struggle for ushering in a new 
society in our country, based on democracy, secula- 
rism and socialism, has begun in right earnest. Such 
a society cannot be established in a day, but the 
effort must begin here and now, and _ People must 
have a feeling that it is there. 

' This effort will not only require more production 
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but also better distribution. The immediate need 
is to widen the economic opportunities for all, 
including the most down-trodden sections of society 
like the landless labourers and small farmers in the 
countryside. The problems of the youth, specially 
the educated unemployed, deserve equally serious 
attention. Although bank nationalisation was a 
step in the right direction, the political factor in its 
timing notwithstanding, the Government has done 
well to make it clear that it continues to be keen to 
harness private as well as public enterprise for the 
general good and is not -going to be guided by 
any doctrinaire considerations. While big industrial 
houses must not be allowed to establish or perpe- 
tuate their stranglehold on the economy, their 
know-how and managerial abilities must be utilised 
‘to the maximum to augment production. If they 
want to start new ventures which will save us foreign 
exchange, provide more employment and raise 
production, the Government should encourage such 
venturesin all possible ways while continuing to 
exercise its general supervisory functions. ` 
. Та this respect bank nationalisation was а 
significant as the grant of licence to the Birlas to start 
their fertiliser factory in Goa. The fact that the 
one was followed by the other in `quick succession 
and in a moment of crisis, in spite of the known 
allergy of some of her supporters to such a step, 
shows that Smt Gandhi is not a rabble-rousing, 
populist leader, pandering to the moods of the 
moment and raising expectations she cannot fulfil, 
but is made of sterner stuff and is capable of adopt- 
ing measures which may not immediately win her 
applause from her followers but are necessary in the 
wider, long-term interests of the people. The small 
enterpreneurs also can. accomplish much more than 
they have been able to do so far, and it is to be 
hoped that bank nationalisation will be used to help 
them with the necessary capital resources. 

Smt Gandhi has her finger again on the right 
spot by pointing to the bottleneck created by slow 
or listless implementation of our development plans 
by the sérvices. She is not wrong in calling for a 
sense of commitment on their part. Much has been 
said about it recently. It will be enough to point 
out here that she is asking for commitment not to 
her own party or its policy or programme, but to the 
task of creating a new society in our country, based 
on the principles enshrined in our Constitution. This 
is not too much to ask of our services. And it is 
certainly not harmful in any way. 

There is, however, another dimension to the task 
of implementation. The party also has a role to 
play. Ifthe party is alert and active at all levels, it 
can create the necessary awareness among the people 
about their rights and responsibilities. When this 
happens, the services will not be able to block 
progress. While calling upon the services to show 
commitment to certain tasks, we must also be fair to 
the services. Even with the best of efforts on the 
part of the services, implementation cannot be satis- 
factory unless the people as a whole play their part. 
Itis here that the role of the party comes їп. А new 
Congress Party must arise on the ashes of the old. 


- It need not be entirely cadre-based and patterned 
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after totalitarian parties, but it cannot also afford to 


„remain as amorphous and loosely organised as it has 


been so far. More than anything else, an effort 
must be launched to recruit into its ranks, young, 
able, dedicated people, firmly committed to demo- 
cracy, secularism and socialism. 


A brand new party cannot emerge all on a sud- . 


den and there will have to be elements of continuity 
as well as of change even in the long run, but the 
objective must be to have more of the latter than of 
the former as time goes on. All.persons and groups 
wedded to democratic socialism should be encourag- 
ed to join the new Congress. The structure of the 
party will have to be much more democratic than 
has been the case so far. This will mean giving the 
local branches of the party a much greater say in 
the choice of the candidates for various offices. There 
must also be clear rules providing for the supremacy- 
of the parliamentary wing of the party in all vital 
matters. 

Even while efforts to build up a new party conti- 


nue, there will be need to work in cooperation : 


with other parties. The era of one party dominance 
is clearly over. We already have coalition politics 
event at the Centre. The day is not far off when 
we shall also have coalition government, and Smt 
Gandhi should be prepared to lead such a govern- 
ment. At the most its emergence may be postponed 
till the next general elections. In a way a little time 
lag between the advent of coalition politics and that 
of coalition government will be good. For it will 
ensüre that a coalition government will emerge after 
some experience of working together in.Parliament. 
This will mean a coalition of like-minded parties or 
groups and not of incompatibles as happened in the 
case of several State governments after 1967. It 
will also be good from more points of view than 
one if some of the purely regional parties like the 
DMK are given a chance through a coalition 
government to play their due part in national 
affairs. Purely opportunistic combinations or com- 
binations based on totally negative objectives must 
be avoided. Care will have to be taken to see that the 
mistake recently made about Gujarat is not repeated. 

A coalition government may or may not be 
stable, but whatever it may be it cannot cope with 
the tasks of rapid economic development and саш 
able distribution unless there 1s a broad consensus 
in the country around the main policies. And this 
consensus should include also those parties or forces 
not represented in the government, Of course; it is 
clear, it will be impossible to make all the parties 
agree upon a common policy and programme. Smt 
Gandhi, therefore, will be well advised to make 


more regular use of the National Development ` 


Council and create several other bodies on this 
pattern.. She must also evolve proper institutional 
devices to have regular consultations with -parties 
sitting in the Opposition, including the old’or the 
Opposition Congress. Simultaneously, efforts will 
also have to be made to take more and more subjects 
outside the purview of party politics. This is, of 
course, something "which can materialise only if all 
the parties and leaders play the game. in the right 
spirit, but Smt Gandhi will have to take the lead. 
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- Fertilizers—Agro-Economic Study 


H.P. SINGH 


IGHT from the days of the 

Royal Commission on Agri- 

culture in India, almost, 
half à century ago, we have 
known that our soil is poor in 
nitrogen, organic matter and 
moisture. 

The use of fertilizers is a com- 
.plex matter bristling with diff- 
culties, of which activating ‘the 
cultivator to get the most output 
from his land may prove to be 
the most formidable. There is, 
however, a general agreement 
thatthe use of fertilizers is the 
key factor in any programme for 
raising agricultural production 
andin bringing, about a green 
revolution. 

Unfortunately, the average 
consumption of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in India is only 7.18 kg 
per hectare, being the lowest in 
the world, and the average con- 
sumption of super phosphate is 
2.77 kg per hectare, against 360 
kg per acre in Japan. The con- 
sumption of fertilizers is only 8 
kg per hectare against the world 
. average of 34 kg per hectare. 


' Lowest Consumption 


It is clear. from Table I that 
the per hectare consumption of 
fertilizer is only 7.62 kg in our 
"country, which is lower than 
many other countries including 
' Pakistan. 

The consumption of fertilizers 
has no noubt gone up during the 
last few years, from 130,000 ton- 
nes in 1955-56 to as much as 
2000,000 tonnes in 1967-68. But 
the quantity actually used per 
hectare of arable land continues 
to be negligible. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the’ per 
hectare yields of foodgrains in 
. India are appreciably lower than 
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those obtained in several develop- 
ed countries. 

The average yields of wheat, 
for instance, is barely 900 kg in 
India as against 3,800 kg in the 
UK, 3,300 kg in W. Germany, 
2,800 kg in France, 2,700 kg’ in 
UAR and 2,400 kg in Japan. 
Similarly, the average yield of 
paddy per hectare is very poor, 
being only 1,300 kg per heclare as 
against 7,000 kg in Australia, 
5,100 kg in Japan, 4,900 kg in the 
USA 4,700 kg in Italy and 4,100 
kg in the UAR. 


High Cost 


The annual capacity of plants 
for produting nitrogeneous fer- 
tilizers, actually installed or under 
construction, is only 1.5 million 
tonnes. It is  estimaled that 
India's potential requirements of 
fixed nitrogen will be of the order 
of four million tonnes in say 15 
years' time. 

InIndia, we are faced with 
the anomaly that the fertilizers 
destined for use by farmers, the 
bulk of whom are among the 
poorest in the world, are sold at 
prices which rule higher than in 
most countries in the world. At 
present the fertilizers in India are 
twice as expensive as in USA and 
about four times as in Japan. 

Basic re-thinking is necessary 
to set right the anomaly. Serious 
attempts should be made to ex- 
pand fertilizer production as well 
as to reduce costs of production. 
Economics of Fertilizer: Accord- 
ing to the calculations made by 
the . agricultural experts, one 
tonne of nitrogen yields at least 
ten tonnes of additional food- 
grains; An additional tonne of 
nitrogen and phosphate used as 
a part of package of inputs, may 
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yield about 14 tonnes of grain in 
the high response category areas. 

On an average, the return on 
every rupee invested on fertilizers 
used for wheat growing, works 
out to 272 per cent in irrigated 
areas and 118 per cent in the 
un-irrigated areas. 

‘A study on “Economics of 
Cropping Pattern and Fertilizer 
Use" by the author, in a pur- 
posively selected block (Kadipur 
in Sultanpur District) revealed 
certain facts. In this block three 
villages were selected on the basis 
of cultivated area, and further 30 
cultivators were selected at 
random with different sizes of 
holdings. | 

This survey revealed that per 
capita consumption of nitrogen 
fertilizers on the average was 20 
kg per hectare and per rupee 
additional income due to the 
use of fertilizers varied from 213 
per cent to 222 per cent in irrigat- 
ed areas and from 112 per cent 
to 125 per cent in unirrigated 
areas under different sizes of 
holdings. 

Barriers to Consumption: Lack 
of irrigation facilities is a major 
inhibiting factor in the rapid 
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Country "Consumption of 
Fertilizer in kg 
per hectare 
Netherlands 610.15 
Belgium 520.25 
New Zealand 502.81 
West Germany 335.10 
Japan 353.57 
UK 221.28 
Austria 211.33 
"Norway 192.63 
Denmark 191.25 
France 164.54. 
UAR 110.07 
Israel 97.01 
Italy 72.83 
USA 70.63 
Australia 30,81 
USSR 7 25.83 
Philippines ` 20.31 
Pakistan 7.75 
India 7.62 


=“ 
Source: Fertilizer Statistics, 1967-68. 


Table II shows the State-wise 
consumption of fertilizers in India. 
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TABLE it 


Consumption of Fertilizers Per Hectare of Cropped Area (1967-68) 


State i N 
Andhra Pradesh 12.50 
Assam ' 0.15 
Bihar 6.01 
Gujarat . 5,97 
Jammu. & Kashmir 15.04 
Kerala 10.48 
. Madhya Pradesh 1,32 
Maharashtra 5.38 
Mysore 8.06 
Orissa 1.50 
Punjab* 14.00 
Rajasthan i 1.59 
Tamil Nadu 20.71 
Uttar Pradesh 8.24 
West Bengal 5.93 
All India 7.18 


Source; Fertilizer Statistics, 1967-68. 
*For the carstwhile State of Punjab. 


progress of agricultural produc- 
tion. Barely 22.66 million hec- 
tares of land were provided with 
irrigation before 1950 and over 
30 million acres were brought 
under irrigation under the three 
five-year plans. Even so, hardly 20 
per cent of the net area sown has 
the benefit of assured irrigation. 

It is also well known that in 
areas of precarious water supply, 
use of fertilizers is not only not 
' indicated but is definitely danger- 
ous. What is required is пої 
merely availability of water but 
water at the correct time and in 
correct doses. This need is not 
‘adequately fulfilled by canal 
waters. | 


Irrigation Requirement 


Hence, country-wide develop- 
ment of tubewells for utilization 
of underground supplies where 
available should be done on a 
priority basis. The plan for 
stepping up fertilizer production 
and its consumption for achiev- 
ing higher yields in agriculture 
will not succeed unless irrigation 
is assured. This factor can alone 
raise our yields at least by 50 
per cent. у 

Inadequate Expert Services: 
The “Population: Reference 
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P,O; K,O Total - 
3.97 0.33 16.80 
0.57 0.26 0.98 
2,44 0,28 9.73 
3.20 0.30 9.47 
15.01 11.77 41.82 
472 8.04 23.24 
0.44 0.19 1.95 
2.90 1.12 9.40 
4.35 1.98 14.39 
0.23 0.29 2.02 
3.68 1.05 18.73 
0.49 0.08 2.16 
9.19 6.24 36.14, 
2.65 2.05 12.93 
1.52 1.91 9.36 
1.30 


11.25 


Bureau", a private organisation 
in USA, has récently commented 
on our “green revolution". It 
shows that the population of 
farmers in USA is 30. lakhs and 
the services of 45,000 agricultural 
experts are available to them. 
Whereas in India there are five 
crore farmers and one agricultu- 
ral expert serves 33,000 farmers. 

Even when there is such a 
shortage of agricultural expert 
services, the agricultural gradu- 
ates and postgraduates remain un- 
employed. , It is a pity that there 
are no proper jobs available for 
postgraduates in agriculture and 
specialized hands їп India where 
50 per cent of the national income 
is derived from agriculture and 
70 per cent of the population is 
engaged in agriculture. So much 
for the direction and priorities in 
our planning. 

‘Programme Planning for Ferti- 
lizer Use: In а developing 
country like ours the problem of 
stepping up fertilizer production 
and use at arate fast enough to 
meet the compulsions of the 
national situation are serious 
enough. But more formidable 
than these is the problem of edu- 
cating and motivating the far- 
mers’ numbering many millions 
to use fertilizers both in the short- 
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term and in the long-term period. 

The desire to use fertilizers in 
the correct way and im the right 
doses has to be created in the 
minds of formers by providing 
effective and efficient Agro-econo- 
mic services, soil-testing facilities 
and advice on fertilizer applica- 
tions, selection and combination 
on the basis of soil composition 
and requirement of crops and 
crop rotations. 

The ratio of inorganic manu- 
res and organic manures to be 
used to maintain the organic 
structure of our soil should also 
be advised by extension agencies 
to farmers. 

The Fertilizer Corporation of 
India and other agencies which 
are engaged in fertilizer produc- 
tion and distribution should also 
educate the farmers through mass 
communication media and field 
demonstrations. It is necessary ~ 
that only local languages are 


. used by agricultural experts for 


training and extension services 
atthe village block and district 
levels. 

The ЕСТ and concerned agen- 
cies should also conduct agricul- 
tural exhibitions іп гига areas 
so that the farmers could learn 
how the scientific methods are to 
be used to enhance agricultural 
production. 

‚ 


Economic Use 


The distribution system for 
fertilizers should also be effectivly 
oriented to both pre-sale and 


post-sale service to farmers, 
apart from the need to keep 
the prices within the reach 


of the average farmer. The 
service aspect is very important, 
because different soil conditions 
require different doses of ferti- 
lizers, and unduly heavy doses 
may adversely affect the fertility 
of soils. 

Very little work has been 
done in fertilizer economics re- 
search in India by farm-econo- 
mists because this subject is still 
neglected in our country. Farm- 
economists should be appointed 
at district levels’ to formulate the 
economic doses of fertilizers for 
each and every crop and advise 
on crop rotations to increase the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Union Politickings 


de PROMILA CHADHA 


j ; 
О“ of the disturbing prob- 


lems being faced by tlíe 

University campuses ac- 
ross the country is that of student 
indiscipline. Since this problem 
is not: limited to India and is 
now almost а worldwide pheno- 
menon, it has bred,.on the one 
hand, certain complacency, and 
on the other, given, undeservedly, 
our students the "In" label, a 
sort of keeping up with the 
student Joneses, of the world. 

There is another school which 
feels that it is the growing frus- 
tration among the youth which 
has led to frequent and violent 
student. explosion. However, I 
feel that apart from these factors, 
there are other ramifications of 
the problem that need to be 
explored. 

A study ofthe student agita- 
tions and student leaders in the 
Delhi University provides an 
interesting insight into how these 
agitations are motivated and 
organised. : 

In talking with different sec- 
tions of students and teachers, 
the consensus arrived at was that 
most of the trouble in the Uni- 
versity sprang from student 
faction-fighting and the Union 
politics. The bulk of the students 
in the University, if they did not 
oppose the agitations also did 
not join them. | 

The University, with its un- 
weilding numbers has lost the 
cohesive feeling or the’ sense of 
involvement that it should impart 
to the students. But it needs to 
be emphasised that the majority 
of the students are no more 
indisciplined now than were the 
students in the past, though they 
may sport a more irreverent 
stance. . 

And contrary to the accepted 
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notions, the student leadership 
by no means comprise angry 
youngmen in revolt against the 
current squalor ‘and injustices 
in the society. They are by and 
large seasoned politicians in-the- 
making, flaunting whatéver label 
is convenient for the moment, 
of the Right or the Left. 

The political parties running 
after temporary gains have often 
sought to extend. their patronage 
to the student leaders, but in the 
process they have largely lost 
credence with a considerable 
number of uncommitted students. 
Needless to say, the Left parties 
have perhaps relatively lost more 
by this scramble to enlist support 
without checking the progressive 
bona fides of those enlisted: it 
was once the privilege of the left 
to attract the finest student cadres 
by its dedication and inspiration 
to build a brave new world. 

In the past,"too, the Union 
politics was monopolised by the 
so-called professional students 
and was influenced by political 
parties. But then there were 
fewer colleges; and the Union 
funds were . smaller, hence the 
scope of mischief too was limited. 

Anothér factor that has con- 
tributed to the general fall of 
discipline in' the campus is that 
the Union politics, both at the 
University and College level, is 
monopolised by students , who 
do not have any academic as- 
pirations, or who come from the 
nouveauriche backgrounds. 

It is found that the students 
from middle-class ba ckgrounds 
are by and large serious about 
their studies. Indeed a large 
percentagé of the brighter students 
from this class are siphoned off 
after school into professional 
colleges, - Even otherwise, the 


desire to make good materially 
is very strong in the highly 
cosmopolitan Delhi society and 
if a student has any merit he 
wants to make good academi- 
cally. 

There is so far discernible no 
disenchantment with materialism 
among our youth. The end 


. result is that with good students 


concentrating on more academic 
pursuits, those who are left to 
play the Union politics are most 
often the wrong sort of students. 

As it is, out of the 56 colleges 
in the University, a little more 
than half are affiliated to the 
Students Union. The students 
from these colleges contribute 
Re 1 each year as membership 


fee, giving the union some 
Rs 25,000 or so. Out of this 
the union has to meet certain 


fixed monthly charges which come 
to about Rs 400 or so. 

Even after all the necessary 
expenses are met, the Union is 
left with a sizable amount of 
money to be used at its discretion. 
Many teachers and students are 
candid that apart from the 
money in the hands of the 
students, it is the fringe benefits 
and the prestige that went with 
union office, that causes the most 
ofthe fuss and lead to faction 
fighting. 

* Since the stakes have risen, 
we gathered that the presidential 
elections of the Union could cost 
anything up to Rs 10,000. 
As the Union funds are quite 
sizable, it naturally leads to a 
lof of bickerings, accusations 
and counter-accusations by the 
different factions in the Union. 

There is no provision for pro- 
per auditing. Though all the 
cheques are to be counter-signed 
by the Staff Advisor appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor, he does 
not check all the bills nor does 
he authorise the expenditure on 
different items. 

The recent gherao of the Vice- 
Chaücellor had nothing, to do 
with any academic grievance, it 
flared up due to accusations 
regarding misuse of funds made 
by one group in the Union against 
another. It was these goings 
on that vitiated the whole at- 
mosphere of the campus. It is 
undeniable that the students have 
certain genuine grievances. But 
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it is not these that they fight 
against, it is by and large frivo- 
lous reasons that spark off these 
agitations. f ў 
The tgndency in the University 
hierarchf is to give the student 
leaders .a long rope and to put 
down their actions to youthful 
misdemeanours. However, from 
what one hears around this and 
‘other universities, it appears that 
these so-called students indulge 
in a lot of anti-social activities 
and by no means do they have 
any influence on the majority of 
the student community. ‘In fact, 
due to their unsavoury: reputation 


most students keep away from ' 


Union affairs. 

Most students feel very sore 
that the actions of a -small body 
of students is allowed to spoil the 
name of the entire student body. 
The students have got the impres- 
sion that the University authori- 


ties are amenable only to agita- ` 


tional methods. and аге ‘often 
accused of being weak-need where 
the student politicians are con- 
cerned. Whether their contention 
is right or not is besides the 
point. What is important is that 
this impression has been allowed 
to grow. " 

The students leaders on their 
part are extremely subtle, they 
: often spread rumours that they 
were acting at the behest of ‘some 
senior teachers or teacher factions, 
and often succeeded in gulling 
both the uncommitted students 
and teachers, thus creating atmos- 
phere of doubt. 


The universities have become 


a sort of training ground for 
future politicians, and many of 
today’s politicians have put in an 
apprentice period as student 
leaders under the banner of dif- 
ferent political parties. Today, 
in the University campus may be 
found students allegedly represent- 
‘ing the entire political kaleido- 
scope from the Jana Sangh to the 
"Naxalbari supporters.. In many 
cases the more affluent a student, 
"the more radical is the badge he 
wears. f 

What is of immediate neces- 
sity is to tighten the running of 
the Students Union and see 
that this ‘democratic institution 
is not exploited by undesirable 


elements, б, 
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FERTILIZERS—AGRO-ECONOMIOC STUDY (Contd. from page 30) 


per rupee additiona] profit in- 
vested by farmers in every homo- 
genous areas of the district. 

They should also. study the 
effect of the: different. doses and 
levels on yield and . work-out on 
the basis of soil condition. the 
increasing return doses, constant 
return doses, and decreasing 
return doses on all the im- 
portant crops for an effective, 
efficient, and economic use of 
fertilizers to maintain the pro- 
ductive capacity of soil and to 
give greater net return to the re- 
sources of the farmers. 

. There can be no surer and 
quicker way than indiscriminate 
use of chemical fertilizers to turn 
barren the whole of our agricul- 
tural landscape. This unscientific 
rush after fertilizers must stop. 
Letit be clearly understood that 
fertilizers like patent drugs have 
to be used. with extreme caution 
and in modulated doses. Under 
our present conditions, where 
over 80 per cent of the land 
suffers from lack of assured water 
supply and poor organic content, 
fertilizers cannot play adequately 


.and pesticides. 


useful role. 


The most important step is to > 


improve the organic’ structure of 
our soils by going all out for the 
‘widest possible use of organic 
matters like manure, compost, 
night, soil, green manure and 
oil-cakes. Yet, while owr soils 
are starved. of organic matter, 
we are exporting thousands of 
tonnes of such highly efficient 


organic manures like groundnut ' 


cake for earning so-called valu- 
able foreign exchange. The ex- 
-port of every kind of manurial 
resources like groundnut cakes 


should be banned straightway ~ 


to maintain the organic structure 
of the soil. ` 

А тёрогї in the fifties revealed 
that in the US million of acres 
were going dead due to use of 
excessive fertilizers, insecticides 
The fertilizer 
doses of nitrogen should never 
exceed 60 per cent of the total 


requirement of the crop in the . 


form of chemical fertilizers and 
rest of the 40. per cent require- 


ments should be filled by organic .. 


manures, 
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China's Representation. in UNO—I 
SYED JAFAR RAZA BILGRAMI 


Т" problem of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations symbolises different things to 

different nations and peoples; to the United 
States it symbolises the nation's determination to 
stand fast against communism; to Asians, Africans, 
Latin-Americans and Europeans, it symbolises 
American "rigidity" and “unilateralism”; and to 
Chinese it symbolises the continuous Western “агго- 
gance" and “non-acceptance” of its social and 
political upheaval. 

On October, 1949, the Chinese Communist Party 
set up the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China to which the Soviet 
Union accorded recognition two days later. On 
January 10, 1950, at a meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil, the Soviet representative, for the first time, 
raised the question of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations and challenged the right of the 
Taiwan representative, Dr Tingfu F. Tsiang, to re- 
present China. On January 13, when the Security 
Council rejected the Soviet demand, the Soviet re- 
presentative walked out of its meeting and refused 
to recognise its decision adopted -with the partici- 
pation of the delegate of the Taiwan regime.’ 

In February 1950, Trygve Lie, the then Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, circulated to various 
members of the Security Council a confidential 
memorandum on the legal aspects of the problem of 
representation in the United Nations. His basic 
argument was: “When a government exercises effec- 
tive authority within the territory of а state and is 
habitually obeyed by bulk of the population, the 
United Nations organs should accord such a 
government the right to represent the state in the 
organisation even though the individual members of 
the organisation may refuse to accord it recognition 
as the lawful government."? In spite of the fact that 
forthe last twenty years the legal and the political 
aspects of China's representation issue has been 
under active consideration of the UN, the question 
still remains unsettled. 


HE core of the problem is: who has the legal 
right to decide what government should re- 
present a member state in the United Nations? 


КС Two different answers are given: (1) the member 
" state itself, and (2) the United Nations. 


The 
argument that the member state has such a legal 
right is based оп sovereign equality of states. That 
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is to say, every state under internationallaw has 
the right to determine who is authorised to repre- 
sent it abroad and what form of government it 
shall have, as well as the right to change that govern- 
mentat will. This reasoning determines that the 
term "member state" should be taken to mean a 
government in effective control of its people and 
territory rather than its recognised government, 
because a member state cannot compel other mem- 
ber states in the UN to recognise a particular 
government. 

A people can express themselves in an inter- 
national organisation only through an organised 
government to which they have accorded the right 
to represent them abroad. No doubt, at the time 
China became a member of the United Nations, the 
organised government of the people of the state of 
China was the Chiang Kai-shek government: But 
this government is no longer in effective control of 
the territory or the people of the state of China. 
Hence, according to this argument, the Taiwan 
Government no longer represents the Chinese people 
who constitute the state of China; it merely repre- 
sents that part of the Chinese people who live in 
Taiwan. Therefore, as the case stands, the state of 
China has only nominal representation in the Unit- 
ed Nations. There is no substantive Chinese re- 
presentation in that body. 

So far as the United Nations is concerned, each 
of its forty organs has the legal right to approve the 
credentials presented to it. But this right docs not 
involve consideration of the legitimacy of the consti- 
tutional or legal powers of the government of the 
member state granting the credentials. The right 
to decide who shall represent a member state in an 
international organisation rests with the member 
state itself; and in this sense, itis unsound to con- 
fuse the right of a state to representation of its 
government with the right of the organs of the 
United Nations to approve credentials.* 


Dr Bilgrami belongs to the Department of Political Science, 
Jamia Millia, New Delhi. 


1Seldom Appleton, “The United Nations China Tangle”, 
Pacific Affairs, Vol. 35; 1962; р. 160. 

*Security Council, Official Records; 5th year, suppl. for 
January 1-May 31, 1950; 8/1466; p 18. 

?Trygve Lie, In the cause of Peace; The Macmillan Co., 
New York; 1954; p 264. 

*See William W. Boyers, “The United States and the 
Admission of Communist China, э Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 76, 1961; pp 337-39, 
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to decide which ‘China should be reccgnised af the 

member of the United Nations. Their arguments 

are based on the General Assembly Resolution 

MES 396(V) of December 4 1950, which states that when- 
| ever more than one authority claims to be the 

THE А Ё government entitled to represent a member state, 
l “the question should be considered in the light of 

the purposes and principles of the Charter". But 


| the question arises, which organ has such a power 
. | of decision? Under Article 21, which gives the 
: Assembly the right to adopt its own rules of pro- 


cedure, it may decide which of the two rival govern- 
ments is to be recognised as the member when no 


permanent seat in the Council is involved as in the 
FOI | D | IO case of Zanzibar. And under Article 23 it may 
elect a member to hold one of the six permanent 


seats in the Council. Naturally, the government it 


would elect for the Council would be the same 
government it had: seated in the Assembly. 
It shows that the Assembly does not loose the 


right of choice between two rival governments in a 
case where the member holds one of the five perma- 


nent,seats inthe Council There is nothing in the 
Charter to give any support to the contrary view that 
the Council should decide which of the two govern- 


ments shall be the member of the United Nations. 
Assuming that this conclusion is correct, what kind : 
of vote in the General Assembly is required? - Under 
Article 18, decisions generally are made by a majo- 
rity of those voting, buf a two-third majority is 
required on “important issues". And according to 
General Assembly Resolution 1668 (XVI) of Decem- 
ber 15,1961, it was voted that this was an “impor- 
tant question". 

Ifitis accepted that a decision by the Assembly 
about which China is the member of the United 
Nations is not binding on the Council, the United 
States would be able by a veto to prevent mainland 
China being substituted for the Taiwan outfit on the 
Security Council. Butthe applicability of veto is 
itself a controversial point because it depends upon 
whether or not the issue involved is a procedural 
one. Article 27 provides in part: ‘‘(2) Decisions 
of the Security Council on procedural matters shall 
be made by an affirmative vóte of seven members; 
(3) Decisions of the Security Council on all other -4 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven 

? members including the concurring votes of the per- 
manent members." ү 

It seems that a decision about credential is, even ` 
though most important, a procedural and not a sub- 
stantive one and is, therefore, not subject to veto, 
However, the Council is to decide the issue and it 
has adopted the so-called “double veto” rule. Accord- 
ing to this rule, the USA can first veto any decision 
that credential issue is procedural on the ground that 
whether the issue involved is procedural or ы 18 
; M itself a substantive question, and therefore it has the 

In this sensational book ' right to use a second veto on the credential issue 
itself. The ase macy be presented to the International 
Court of Justice under Article 96 of the Charter pro- Y 





5 UN, GAOR, 6th session suppl, No, 17, Resol, 1668 XVI, 
December 15, 1961; A/1500, 1962. 
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viding for advisory opinion. 

In case the General Assembly decides to substi- 
tute mainland China for Taiwan in both the 
Assembly and the Council, the International 
Court would, most probably, decide that the 
United States cannot veto such а decision. 
Although there is no inimediate possibility of this 
-shift in the decision of the General Assembly, there is 
no assurance that the USA can count permanently 
on the continuation of General Assembly support 
fdrits position, There is, in fact, a substantive risk 
that in the not too distant a future, a situation may 
develop in which the General Assembly, even con- 
trary to the wishes, interest and prestige of the USA, 
may decide to substitute the mainland China for the 
Nationalist China. 

An alternative to the present situation is the 
suggestion to have both mainland China and Taiwan 
represented in the United Nations. The mainland 
China should be admitted as a new member because 
it is an independent country de facto and de jure, 
while retaining the permanent seat of Taiwan. Or, 
the other way of effecting dual representation may 
be to admit Taiwan as a new member on the basis 
that it has refused to accept the rule of mainland 
China and it is now an independent country, and at 
the same time decide that the Peking Government is 
the siccessor to Nationalist China as a member of 
the United Nations and must, therefore, be given the 
seat in the Security Council now held by Taiwan. 
But the difficulty is that either of the two alternatives 
' involves admission of a new member to the United 
Nations which under Article 4(2) requires recom- 
mendations of the Security Council. And since this 
is a substantive decision under Article 27, the right 
of veto clearly exists with the permanent members of 
the Council including the USA, the USSR and 
Taiwan. ^ 

One of the chief obstacles in the acceptance of 
the principle of dual representation is the issue of 
China's seat in the Security Council which neither 
side will be willing to yield to the other. It is, 
therefore, suggested to amend the Charter which 
. would eliminate China as a permanent member by 
reduing one of such seats in the Council, and may 
be elected to the Security Council seat as a non- 
permanent member by the General Assembly. In 
such a situation either of the two alternative pro- 
posals for dual representation could be adopted.* 
But it is difficult to implement these alternative 
suggestions, first, because they are subject to veto; 
secondly, China cannot be persuaded to accept the 
non-permanent seat of the Security Council; and 
thirdly, these proposals would be considered as' 
nothing but an attempt to avoid the legitimate 
substitution of China for Taiwan. 

Thus the question of China's representation 
raises a host of legal controversies. The reason is 





в For a detailed study of the alternative suggestions see 
Eustace Seliqman, "Possible Changes in the Representation 
of China in the United Nations", The International Position of 
Communist China; Background papers and proceedings ofthe 
Fifth Hammarskjold Forum; Edited by Lyman M Tondel Jr, 
Oceanu Pblications INC, Ferry N.Y. 19 65; pp 36-42, 
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the author, ап 
list, continues: 


Americans Journa- 


**...... This vast and rich worldwide 
propaganda organization, the Ford 
Foundation, encountered bitter criti- 
cism from the workers of the Ford 
Motor empire in the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union. ‘They protested 
at the tens of millions of dollars being 
spent throughout the world for strange 
and varied research. That this money 
should have been paid to the auto 
workers, was obvious. In 1961, during 
the Korean War, another and different 


: Ford Foundation, this one named the 


“Ford Motor Foundation” was given 
95.3 million dollars upto 1966 by the 
Ford Motor Co. In the eyes of the 
workers, such foundation funds should 
either be paid to the workers who make 
the cars or to the Government in taxes, 
so that the taxes or workers could be 
reduced......” 


(For more, see the next issue of this journal) 
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that the basic issue could never be decided so far: 
whether the question is one of admission of a new 
member or one of representation of a state already 
a member of the -United Nations. The USA 
attempts to show that the Peking Government of 
China calls itself “Тһе Central People's Govern- 
ment of the People's Republic of China". It means 
that China, under this Government, has adopted a 
name different from that under which it became 
an original member of the world body under 


Article 3 of the Charter, and a permanent member ' 


of the Security Council under Article 23 paragraph]. 
At present China is not that state which was the 
original member of the United Nations, the USA. 
attempts to show that it is the case,of the admission 
of a new member. In such a case, the Charter 
requires that. the applicant for membership be 
“peace-loving”, and since it requires a substantive 
veto of the Security Council, the USA can easily 
keep mainland China out of the UN as long as it 
may choose to do so by exercising its veto. 

But, in fact, China is already a member of the 
UN and the issue is rather whether the Government 
in Taipei or that in Peking should speak for China 
at the UN. The provision of Article 4 of the 
Charter, governing the admission of new members, 
do not necessarily apply. In international law, the 
state has the right to change its name, The Charter 
does not restrict this right even with respect to the 
permanent members of the Security Council men- 
tioned under a definite name in Article 23 of the 
Charter. The mere change of title or regime, 
therefore, does not necessarily involve the creation 
of a new Chinese state, nor does it necessarily create 
the status of a non-member of the United Nations 
whose admission might be subject to veto in the 
Security Council". 

Sri V. K. Krishna Menon,® the Indian delegate, 
pointed out that “actually this situation is our fault. 


Some of us, including my own delegation, have very 
often careléssly referred to this question as ‘the 
admission of China’. But the admission of China 
does not come into it because there cannot be 
United Nations without China; China is the 
founding ‘member of the United Nations and 
its representation on the Security Council is re- 
quired for that body to function". He further 
explains: “То say that China is a founder member 
does not mean.that this or that goVernment is à 
founder member. Article 3 of the Charter stipulates 
that the Members. of the United Nations are states 
not governments and the state of China is not re- 
presented here.'? \ Я 

Thus, the legal aspect of seating the People's 
Republic of China may be summarised as follows: 
The People’s Republic of China is not-a candidate 
for admission to- the United Nations but 
represents a member state, namely, China. The 
Charter of the United Nations, when it stipulates 


` that China is the permanent member of the Security ` 


Council, refers to a state and not to a regime. Unlike 
individual states, the organisation does not possess 
sovereign privilege of recognising governments but 
only of ensuring that their representatives are’ duly 
accredited. As the seating of tlie People's Republic of 
China is .not a question of admitting а new state, 1t 
cannot be considered within the meaning of that 
term as used by the Charter. 


(To be continued) 





? See Sheldon Appleton, Op Cit; p 161; William W. 
Boyer, Op. Cit; p. 334. А 

8 Foreign Affairs Record, Ministry “of External Affairs, 
Information Division, Government of India; Vol. VI, 1960; 
247. i 

9 UN, GAOR; Plenary Meetings; 753rd Meeting, September 
22, 1958; p 59 (para 2 « . 
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weeks. 


Discussion on West Bengal UF crisis has been 
continuing in MAINSTREAM for the last eight 
This week's contributor is а politjcal 


worker in Andhra Pradesh . 


West Bengal United Front 


КАМВНАМРАТІ 


T is a matter of satisfaction that 
Observer in his article entitl- 
ed “West Bengal: Defeat or 

. Challenge?" (Mainstream, March 
21) has highlighted one -of the 
most significant butleast noticed 
aspects of the United Front, 
namely political ethics. 

He has rightly pointed out: 
“Our political parties of the Left 


have yet to rise above the level of : 


pettyfogging actors of bourgeois 
There was neither wis- 
dom, nor statesmanship, nor an 
effort at imparting the vision of 
a new society in the hectic, 
almost nerve-racking record of 
one year of unchallenged United 
Front in West Bengal." 

Most of the Left leaders in 
our country, especially those who 
claim to be Marxist-Leninists, 
have been accustomed to equate 
morality toa bourgeois concept. 
Lenin’s dictum: “Morality 
serves the purpose of helping 
human society to rise to a higher 
level and to get rid of the exploi- 
tation of labour”, has received 
little attention. None seems to 
have cared to understand the 
significance of Lenin’s words: 
“Sincerity in politics, that is, in 
the field of human relations which 
deals not with individuals but 
millions, is a correspondence of 
words to deeds, which can quite 
easily be verified”. (Emphasis 


Lenin’s). 


The major constituents of the 
United Front Government in 
West Bengal, during the greater 
part of its tenure, concentrated 
their attention on mutual recrimi- 
nations, attacks and counter- 
attacks, which culminated ‘in-a 
fratricidal war, resulting in deaths 
of more than 100 persons. Most 
of the dead were their followers, 

. who, in their zeal to defend the 
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honour of their respective parties, 
allowed themselves to be liqui- 
dated unwept, unhonoured and 
unsung. 

They must have been regarded, 
when alive, with utmost attention 
by their leaders. But, today 
their leaders must be too busy to 
pay homage to them. Мог can 
they ask the others to follow 
their example. No more will the 
dead be called martyrs. No more 
will meetings be held in their 
honour. 

' Itis not difficult to see that 
the main responsibility for the 
collapse of the UF government 
in West Bengal rests with the 
leadership of the Marxist party. 
With only 20 per cent of the 
total votes polled in the mid-term 
election, it bagged more than 35 
per cent of the seats in the 
Assembly. Puffed up with pride 
at its bloated strength, it used 
the police ànd administration to 
eliminate the base of its major 
partners, and instipated its follo- 
wers to acts of violence. 

It called the Bangla Congress 
a party of jotedars, while actually 
giving protection to some who 
owned benami lands. It called 
the CPI and its allies dalals of 
vested interests, while keeping 
mum at the closure of Birla's Air 
Conditioning Corporation, result- 


‘ing in unemployment for 900 


workers. It accused the CPI 
and the Bangla Congress of 
attempting to form a mini-front, 
while shouting aloud that a new 
type of UF based not on political 
parties but exploited classes was 
needed. 

It condemned the sialon 
of the Governor as unnecessary, 
outdated and harmful, while 
actually it invited the Governor 
of West Bengal to arbitrate in 


the dispute among the United 
Front partners. It accused the 
CPI of being a stooge of the 
Indira Gandhi Government, while 
actually it sought the help of the 
Syndicate, whose leader, Dr 
P.C. Chunder, openly declared 
that “the CPI is more dangerous 
to democratic movements and 
democratic functioning of govern- 
ment” than the Marxist party. 

Thus, the leadership of the 
Marxist party threw to the winds 
all norms of political ethics 
worthy of  Marxism-Leninism. 
The methods that it adopted to 
dominate over and eliminate its 
political opponents differ in no 
way from those of bourgeois 
parties, in some respects even 
excelling them. 

But, how isit that the other 
constituents of the United Front, 
those that opposed the Marxist 
methods, allowed themselves to 
be bossed over for such along 
time, ledving the initiative to a 
group of political opportunists of 
a mean order? 

The Bangla Congress woke up 
rather lateand fulfilled its tasks 
to the extent possible. But, the 
others, especially the CPI with 
its classical lore about the main 
enemy and the secondary one, 
contradictions and antagonisms, 
strategy and tactics has failed to 
evolve a political strategy and an 
ethical code which could gra- 
dually isolate the Marxist leader- 
ship, curb the forces of inter- 
party violence, and present a 
brighter picture of themselves to: 
the people! 

The maturity of leadership of 
any revolutionary party is pue 
during times of crisis. It is trie 
that the United Front Govern- 
ment in the early phase of its 
tenure served to strengthen 
popular forces and fostered unity 
among them. But, thanks to the 
aggressive activities of the 
Marxists, a contradiction develop- 
ed between the United Front and 
the people. It developed by 
stages into an antagonism. 

At such a juncture the leader- 
ship is expected to evolve a series 
of steps which should safeguard 
the interests of the people, first 
and foremost. Unfortunately, the 
CPI failed to react to the rapidly 
changing situation and adapt 
itself to the same. It is a tragedy 
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that it did not occur to the CPI 
that beyond a certain stage in the 
growing fratricidal war, continua- 
tion of its association with the 
Marxists would amount to colla- 
boration ‘with their misdeeds, 
and that its foremost duty was to 
put a stop to the fratricidal war. 
Without affecting unfavour- 
ably the balance of forces inside 
the Assembly, the party could 
have resorted to effective forms 
of protest, such as progressive 
withdrawal from the UF Govern-' 
ment, the UF organisation, 
Assembly sessions, and finally 
the Assembly itself. It, 
along with its allies, could have 
chosen as occasions for such 
protest actions the most naked 


——————————————————————— 


cases of misuse of power, the 
most glaring violations of the 
minimum programme and the 


-most abhorrent acts of violence. 


Such a programme of progres- 
Sive dissociation, if accompanied 
by mass rallies, could have to a 


- considerable extent curbed the 


aggressive postures of the Marxist 
leadership; and if these measures 


were not sufficiently effective, 
recourse to jointly sponsored 
mass satyagraha, involving 


supreme forms of self-sacrifice, 
would have bent the heads of the 
haughtiest. 

The tecord of the Bangla 
Congress in this respect is better 
than that of others, in that at one 
Stage it realised the necessity of 


giving priority to the interests of 
the people. Sri Ajoy Mukherjee’s 
three-day fast, accompanied by 
tremendous mass backing, brought 
an entirely new look into West 
Bengal’s political life. 

Sri Ayoy Mukherjee repeatedly 
asserted that the satyagraha 
was directed against forces of 
violence, and that he -did not 
believe in armed counter-attacks. 
The movement sponsored by his 
party forced the Marxists to 
become less aggressive : than 
beforee Had the other parties 
like the CPI supported the 


satyagraha, instead of assuming a | 


neutral attitude, the Marxists 
would have at least been thrown, 
on the defensive. 
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"ACADEMIC COLONIALISM" REVISITED (Continued from page 12) d 


and the 
funds. 

Jt is to be remembered that 
many of the smaller countries 
may not have as much global 
interests as the Big Powers. 

There аге four major parties 
which are involved in the pro- 
cess : (J) the US Federal Govern- 
ment, (2 the Government of 
India, (3) the American world of 
scholarship, and (4) the Indian 
academics. It is difficult to re- 
cognize the locus standi of the 
Federal Government as far as we 
are concerned. In fact, the whole 
controversy over “academic colo- 
nialism" has arisen precisely due 


utilization of rupee 


. to policy-oriented research spon- ` 


sored by the US Government, 
undermining the very principles 
under which the universities were 
constituted. Lx 

The proposal to revive Indo- 
` US Educational Foundation 
should be viewed in this context. 
Any agreement that involves the 
foreigner in  policy-making in 
education must be opposed on 
principle. It wilf be natural for 
the foreign representatives on such 
bodies to serve the interest of 
their own governments. The 
Government of India; on the 
contrary, should be deeply in- 
volved in policy-making because 
the subject comes under the pur- 
view of cultural foreign relations 
of India. 

The guidelines about cultural 
relations must properly be laid 
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1 
down by Parliament to be imple- 
mented by the Government of 
India. Apart from the principle 
of reciprocity and sources óf funds, 
the relevance of academic work 


by foreign scholars to the Indian. 


situation must be kept in 
mind. : 

The proper solution lies else- 
where. Government-to-govern- 
ment contract can bring about 
only a bureaucratic arrangement 
about essentially academic 
matters. The unpleasant situa- 
tions have arisen because the 
American academics have allowed 
themselves to be used ‘as instru- 
ments of official policy. The onus 
of proof -devolves upon their 
shoulders. It is for the profes- 
sional organizations like the 
American Political Science Asso- 
ciation to draw up proper 


codes of conduct and enforce 
them. 7 

~ The American Anthropologi- 
cal Association has already ap- 
proved a Statement on Problems 
of Anthropological Research and 
Ethics in 1967. Similat profes- 
sional organizations in India need 
to stir themselves up because they 
alone can provide the right correc- 
tiye.. Here is a golden opportu- 
nity ‘for the newly constituted 
Indian Council of Social Science 
Research to formulate 4 policy, 
provided it eschews any depen- 
dence on foreign funds. · 

Intellectual communications 

need to be conducted on recipro- 
calbasis so that the Talbots of 
the world are left in no doubt 
about our national will to achieve 
self-sufficiency in academic matter 
and other areas. 
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One of the major problems of the 
country is self sufficiency in food. The 
yield of foodgrain in India is hardly 
10 quintals/hectare as against 37 
quintals/hectare in some of the most 
advanced countries of the world. 


Efficient foodgrain output depends on 
good seed, irrigation, adoption of im- 
proved cultural» practices including 
proper and timely application of ferti- 
lizers and pesticides. The Planning 
and Development Division of FC! has 
made a significant contribution in 
helping the farmer to obtain a better 
yield from his land. 


The Agricultural Research Department 
of the P & D Division backed by 
highly developed laboratory, glass 
houses and field facilities carries out 
extensive fundamental апа applied 


research in agronomy, soil science, 
crop physiology, crop improvement, 
horticulture, plant protection and farm 
management. 


It has charted the soil per every 10 
acres in the states of- Assam, West 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh. With the help 
of its extensive laboratories and mobile 
soil testing facilities, over 1,00,000 
soil samples are tested each year. 
Thousands of fertilizer demonstration 
trials and ‘field days are conducted 
and literature distributed to educate 
the farmer in the efficient use of 
fertilizers, high yielding crop varieties, 
plant protection, irrigation and other 
cultural practices. 4 


The objective is clear—to help the 
farmer grow more—and more. 
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4. Guarantee on loans advanced to large and medium-sized industries by financial 
organisations. ЕЕ : 


5. Assistance in acquiring machinery on hire-purchase system. 


Electric power at cheap rates and financial assistance for consumption of electric 
power by small industries. 

7. Government water works and supply of clean water from irrigation schemes on cheap 
rates. 


8. Concessions in Octroi and Sales-tax and Electric duty. 
9. Assistance in the sale of produced goods. 


10. Help in obtaining machinery and raw material. 


11. Free information and guidance. 
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Editorial 





Len 


T coming week will witness Indian people from 


* all walks of life paying homage to the memory 
of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin on the occasion of 
the centenary of his birth. 

Lenin, the leader of the first Socialist Revolution 
in the world, did not belong to the Russian people 
alone. Wherever the toiling man fights for the 
destruction of the capitalist system, Lenin is remem- 
bered as the great pathfinder. The glory of thè 
Revolution that ushered in the first. Socialist State in 


: the world is intimately linked with the greatness of 


Lenin. rm 


.But Lenin. was no accident of history. 
would have dispelled all notions of 1 
Messiah. He was the product of the wc 
tionary movement of the working class ; founded 
by Marx and Engels as well as the 1 ‘ir to the 
Russian revolutionary tradition. He thv combined 
within himself the grandeur of Russian re ‘olutionary 
history as also the strength of the work outlook of 
the Marxist movement. Rooted in the soi of Russia, 
he reared the most powerful international movement 
of the revolutionary working class. 

In these days of youth unrest all over the world, 
many militant movements have come up based on an 
idealist approach to social problems. ‘In contrast to 
them all, Lenin reared the most powerful revolu- 
tionary school based on knowledge and science, on 
the most searching analysis of the laws of social 
advance. He fought all His life not only the frontal 
offensive of the power of capital but also all philis- 
tine or anarchic views of revolution. 

With his ncyclopaedic study of the world 
imperialist network as the culmination of the preda- 


e himself 
being a 
d revolu- 


: tory capitalist system, Lenin was the great bridge- 


builder between the working-class movement in the 
advanced capitalist countries and the struggles for 
national independence of all peoples under the 
domination of different imperialist powers. Jt was 
this characteristic which Lenin imparted to the world 
Communist movement that demarcated it from all 
other trends of socialist movement. True to' this 
revolutionary understanding of the significance of the 
national liberation movement, the Soviet Union and, 
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later on, the socialist world under its leadership, 
have consistently been standing by every people 
struggling for independence and have been support- 
ing them to rébuild their economy and to defend 
their own freedom. This striking example of 
fraternal support— unique in the annals of. mankind 
-—could be set by the Soviet Union only because it 
has throughout been guided by the internationalist 
teachings of the great Lenin. 

There are many aspects of Lenin’s teachings 
which have a direct relevance for us today. By his 
example and leadership, he could show that the 
Struggle for socialism could néver be without tears, 
that the organs of state power do not yield to 
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revolutionary power without, the massive, organised . 


assault of the masses, that mere exuberance of spec- 
` tacular adventurism hinders, rather than help, the 
cause of revolutionary transformation of society. 
Апа it-was precisely from the same conviction of the 
invincible power of the masses, once awakened, that 
Lenin sternly abjured all manifestations of sectarian 
outlook in the revolutionary movement. . The archi- 


tect of the greatest revolution in history has not 


hesitated to brand ultra-Left brand of Communism 
as an infantile disorder. For Lénin, revolution was 
a science and not the mere outburst of pent-up 
discontent or frustration. Thus, there are many 
' ways in which we encounter Lenin even in this 
: fifth decade after his death: whether in the compre- 
hensión of the magnitude of the struggle for social- 
ism, or in the painstaking building of powerful 
united fronts, or in setting the perspective of future 
advance in the strictest objectivity, Lenin remains the 
constant guide of every serious revolutionary. 

The celebration of the birth centenary of Lenin is 
thus confined not only to the adherents of the move- 
ment that he led. The breathtaking achievements 
of the revolutionary movement under his leadership 
have become a rich storehouse for all those parti- 
cipating in different forms of mass movement for the 
ushering in of a better social order. With a life- 
span cut short by the attack of the enemies of revo- 
lution, Lenin enriched the world revolutionary 
movement to a measure that no single human being 


е 
АА 


сап claim to have done. There was practicaly по 
department of life—from  politiós to philosophy; 
from armed struggle to cultural advance—that was 
left untouched by this Colossus of history. This was 
but natural, for Lenin, as à true Marxist, ' believed 
not only in the masses actively porticipating in the ` 
revolution, but also in the necessity of moulding the 
entire society—its ethos, its‘outlook and its practice 


'—if socialism was to be abiding. 


The homage that every section of patriotic 
opinion in this country paid to Lenin's memory 
when he passed away, Was a remarkable testimony 


' to the fact that his message of freedom апа! social 


liberation could reach this country despite the 
cordon sanitaire that’ British imperialism sought to 
put up against the new-born Soviet Union. With the 
passing of years, Lenin’s message? has stirred many 
more millions in this country. It was not just a mes- 
sage of solidarity and; goodwill between his country 
and ours: it has become a pledge of support from . 
Lenin's countrymen to us, while his teachings and 
experience have become a. helpful guide to action to 
lead our own toiling millions to build a better order 


. with their own genius in this country itself. As long 


as the Indian people strive for the building of social- 
ism, Lenin shall inspireus all. On his birth cen- 
tenary today, the great internationalist moves over 
mountains to stir into action toiling masses all over 
the world. Salute to the memory of oné who shall 
never die. д ; 
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Judges, Parliament and People 


HE howl set up by the parties 
of reaction, the monopoly 
press and even a section of 

the Bar against the demand by 
more than 100 Members of Par- 
liament for the impeachment of 
certain judges who sat on the 
Bench to decide the bank nationa- 
lisation case despite their admit- 
ted pecuniary interest in one or 
other of the banks involved, is 
difficult to understand except as 

a political campaign that has 
little to do with principles of any 
kind. 

Tt is axiomatic the world over 
that a person cannot be a judge in 
his own cause, and the judges con- 
cerned should have voluntarily 
stepped down from the Bench in 
this particular case because of the 
national overtones of this case it- 
self, It is natural that the highest 
standards, of conduct should be 
expected of the judiciary in view 
ofthe exalted position given to 
itin the Constitution as well as 
in the public mind. 

When judges who do not deny 
pecuniary interest, however small, 
in one or other of the parties to a 
casefail to act in accordance 
with the judiciary’s highest tra- 
ditions, demands of the kind 
made by the MPs become inevit- 
able. If indeed doubts have ari- 
sen in the public mind, it is the 
judges coneerned who must be 
blamed. 

: The Supreme Court Bar Asso- 
ciation’s majority resolution sug- 
gesting that any move to impeach 
judges will cause "'grave danger 
to democracy itself”, is patently 
absurd. The argument that the 
judges continued fo sit on the 
Bench because counsel for the 
. parties in the banks case did not 
object to shareholder-judges hear- 
ing the petitions, is untenable. 
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Indeed ‘there was no need 
for the Court to have asked 
whether counsel had any ob- 
jection in deciding an issue 
which is essentially one between 
the judge and his conscience. In 
any event, there was a specific 
petition before the Court object- 
ing to shareholder-judges hearing 
the case, and it was open to the 
judges concerned to have taken 
the cue therefrom and moved out 
of the Bench, so that justice might 
not only be done but manifestly 
be seen to be done. 


If they had done so, there 
would have been no need for the 
MPs to feel concerned or take up 
the question in the manner they 
have. 


Even at the Bar Association 
meeting, some lawyers and jurists 


,objected to the resolution and 


went so far as to declare that it 
smacked of politics. It was urged 
that the. Bar Association was not 
the proper forum for discussing 
the question. If despite all this the 
resolution was pushed through, 
the conclusion is inescapable 
that politics had some part in 
the affair. 

It is difficult otherwise to see 
why a professional body of 
advocates of the Supreme Court 
should have felt so concerned 
about a move by Members of 
Parliament which is based on 
provisions in the Constitution. 
Public opinion will not consider it 
entirely a coincidence that the 
sentiments expressed in the reso- 
lution were identical with those 
expressed by the known parties 
of reaction and the big business 
Press. 

Article 124(4) of the Consti- 
tution clearly provides for remo- 
val of any judge of the Supreme 


Court “өп the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity”. 
That this Article was not light- 
heartedly introduced by the 
framers of the Constitution 18 
evident from the foolproof 
procedure laid down for the 
purpose. 

In fact, the provision is nega- 
tive in form—“A Judge of the 
Supreme Court shall not be 
removed from his office except 
by..."—bringing out the anxiety 
of the founding fathers that the 
removal of a judge of the highest 
court in the and should not be 
lightly contemplated or under- 
taken. The Article vests the right 
to remove judges entirely in 
Parliament and authorises Parlia- 
ment to lay down “the procedure 
for the presentation of an address 
and for the investigation and 
proof of the  misbehaviour or 
incapacity of a Judge". 

It was under this provision 
that Parliament enacted the 
Judges (Inquiry) Actat the end 
of 1968 and framed Rules under 
it towards the end of last year. 
The Act and the Rules prescribe 
that at least 100 members of the 
Lok Sabha must sign the notice 
of motion; receipt of the notice 
of motion is to be followed by 
the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry by the Speaker, in 
which Members of Parliament 
will have no representation. In 
fact the committee is to be made 
upof a Judge of the Supreme 
Court as chairman, the Chief 
Justice of any High Court in 
India, and an eminent jurist. 

The committee has full powers 
to conduct a full and fair investi- 


.gation of the facts and come to 


its own conclusions. If the 
committee by majority decides 
that there is no case, the matter 

1 
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is dropped; if on the other hand 
it decides that guilt has been 
established, the verdict is fully 
debated by both Houses of Parlia® 
ment and a vote taken under 
Article 124. i 
Thus it-will be seen that no 
judge can be impeached by poli- 
ticians merely for political or per- 
sonal reasons. Advocates of the 
Supreme Court must be presumed 


to be aware of all these provisions . 


and their implications. In such 
circumstances the attempt by 
some of them to create confusion 
by talking of democracy being 
in danger can only be viewed 
as a political game which ‘has 
no relation to the upholding 
either of the dignity of the courts 
or of the principles, of jurispru- 
dence. 

It has rightly been pointed out 
by some lawyers as well as by 
some MPs that the judges con- 


cerned could well resign if they ~ 


did not like Article 124 of the 
Constitution being invoked 
against them. The Supreme 
Court Bar Association could have 
made things easy for the judges 
by so advising them instead of 
joining the political chorus of 
vested interests. 

Apart from the question of 
impeachment of particular judges, 
there has been a growing feeling 
among the people that the courts 
in the country are unable to 
keep pace with the fast changing 
social needs and norms. This 
is no hasty judgment based 
on one or two verdicts of the 
courts but a conclusion reached 
on the basis of years of expe- 
rience. 

The predilection of the courts 
has generally been to back the 
status quo against radical social 
and économic changes. The en- 
trenched vested interests have 
invariably found the courts 
satisfactory because of the jud- 
ges’ general ‘disinclination to 
permit any serious disturbance of 


` 


their privileged position. 

The Golaknath case and the: 
banks case only underlined this 
tendency and demonstrated how, 


` the courts can powerfully come in’ 


the way of the elected represen- 
tatives of the people introducing 
radical changes in the economic 
structure. These two cases more 
than any other prove that the 
judges in this country by and large 
tend to lean heavily on the side 
of the propertied classes who 
form an insignificant minority in 
the population and who over long 
years have cornered the bulk of 
the national wealth to the detri- 
ment of the vast majority. 

If, therefore, there is a feeling 
that something is wrong with the 
manner of selection of judges in 
this country, it would seem entirely 
justified. It would not be unfair 
to say that the courts as constitut- 
ed at present have successfully 
reduced the Directive Principles 
of State Policy enshrined in the 
Constitution to a dead letter; it 


'stands to reason that even a 


Government anxious to introduce 
radical social and economic re- 
forms' should feel hesitant and 
half-hearted about doing so for 
fear that the courts may strike 
down such legislation 
render the position of the 
entrenched interests stronger than 
before. 

Even with the several amend- 
ments made, the Constitution 
continues to be weak in key 
places; and even where: its pro- 
visions can be interpreted in two 
ways, the courts normally prefer 
the interpretation which involves 
the least alteration in the status 
quo. This is ‘a situation‘ the 
people of the country cannot be 
expected to put up with inde- 
finitely despite their - famed 
patience. 

At айу rate, the concept of 
the Supreme Court or any other 


court being some kind of a super- ` 


Parliament cannot and will not 


GM —<——-——-———ү—, 


` 


More contributions on Lenin Centenary, which 


could 


not be accommodated in this `issue for 


want of space, will be published next week. 
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be accepted by the people who 
more and more understand that 
they are the ultimate repository 
of national sovereignty and that 
their wil is the national will. 

Thus, there are two broad 
questions before Parliament and 
the people. The first is whether 
the judges, even of the Supreme 
Court, should be deemed to be 
above the law; whether their 
conduct should' in all circumstan- 
ces remain beyond question. The 
second is, whether the entire 
judicial system should not be 
drastically changed so that judi- 
cial pronouncements are not cons- 
tantly in conflict with popular 
aspirations and needs. This is 
in relation to the judiciary. 

There ista third question, con- 
cerning the purpose and contents 
of the Constitution. More than 
two decades have passed since 
the Directive Principles were ins- 
cribed, yet we have not moved 
an inch towards their realization, 
chiefly because of the conflict 
between these and certain other 
provisions in the Constitution 
like the chapter on Fundamental 
Rights. Once it is recognized 
that the Constitution is no immut- ^ 
able or eternally valid document, 
it is obvious that it should be 
drastically recast to bring it in line 
with the needs of the country's 
millions now and hereafter. 

The Constitution should fully 
reflect the ‘truth that neither the 
Judiciary nor the Executive can 
set itself up as an authority supe- 
rior to the people. Democracy 
will be in danger only to the ex- 
tent that Parliament is rendered 
immobile either by the Executive 
or by the Judiciary. Democracy 
is safe to the extent that Parlia- 
ment, on behalf of the people, 
asserts its supremacy and ensures 
a direction for policy and perfor- 
mance that can instil faith that 
true economic and social demo- 
cracy will befofe long be estab- 
lished in the country. . ' 

To elevate any individual, 
however high, or any wing of the 
administration to a position of 
divine sanctity, is to undermíne 
faith in democracy апа pave the 
way for revolt: this surely can be 
avoided if wisdom  prevails in 
time. É 


April 13, 1970 
: MAINSTREAM 
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Myth and Reality of Indian Planning 
ii AJIT K, BISWAS — d 


N” that the Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) 
incorporating revisions of Plan outlay and 

its allocation on the basis of a reassess- 
ment of, resources following recent political 
changes and the nationalisation of fourteen major 
commercial banks, has been approved by a general 
consensus at the last meeting of the National Deve- 
lopment Council, it-is anticipated that some deter- 
mined efforts would be made to set the economy in 
motion. Admittedly, the climate of Plan holiday . 
accompanied by conventional fiscal budgets, called 
euphemistically annual plans, has not been found to 
be an acceptable remedy for an economy which has 
remained sick and diseased despite more than fifteen 
years of planning. 

I presume that even the protagonists of the 
private sector will ind it uncomfortable to believe 
that the public sector has outlived its utility and 
should now be regarded as a thing of the past. A 
more positive approach is, however, necessary to 
achieve the major objectives set forth in the Plan 


documents in the name of a socialist pattern of . 


Society, in view of the ideological orientation of the. 
masses, actually in some areas and potentially in the 
rest, for they cannot forever remain alienated from 
their objective interests, notwithstanding the appeals 
of narrow and sectarian sentiments and various 
forms of political machinations and  subversions 
from within and without. 

Itisa debatable question whether a departure 
from the socialist objectives in actuality, though поё. 
in professions, by the use of the state machinery to 
serve the interests of the private sector (whatever mix 
it may imply vis-a-vis the public sector) is what fits 
in with the objective reality of the power structure 
and the mode of production in India. Even if we 
concede that some growth may be achieved by this 
process accompanied by the gradual conversion of 
pre-capitalist form of agriculture іп the direction of , 
capitalist development, it is highly dubious whether 
it will cater to the objective of distributive justice or 
the reduction of regional disparities in any foresee- 
able future. Further, to talk about the possibility 
of the classic case of capitalist development at a 
time when the masses know better and are much 
wiser. (and will be increasingly so), though illiterate, 
is something which I find difficult to accept on logical 
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grounds. If I аш. allowed to exercise reasoned 
judgment, I shall reject the proposition altogether, 
for some Robirison Crusoe type of character (the 
favourite example of neo-classical parables) to take 
it up and build his own house of cards on the basis 
of that axiom. 

Political Economy of Planning ; Production Rela- 
tions and Political, Superstructure : Leaving apart the 
problems of distribution, there are basic doubts 
whether typical capitalist development is a viable 


‘proposition in a society where modes of mercantile 


exploitation are firmly entrenched in every sphere of 
the production structure. Further consumption, rather 
than saving, is a goal in itself for the top and middle 


‘income brackets who are psychologically attuned to 


sacrfice themselves at the altar of agressive salesman- 
ship and all forms of demonstrative extravagance. In 
a country steeped in abysmal poverty, consumption 
needs of this class knows no limit and the extent of 
its identification with the counterparts in prosperous 
countries far surpasses any genuine concern for the 
toiling masses in its own country. It is a case of 
alienation par excellence, at рат with what prevails 
inthe developed West, but it takes natural a 
different complexion in India where only a few can 
fatten at the expense of the hungry millions in the 
present socio-economic and political set up. 
Needless to say, this is the problem of a vocally 
progressive, often politically active intelligentsia, 
whose mode of living is at complete variance with 
their radical professions, and they find it difficult to 
keep themselves off from the clutches of vested 
interests. It follows as a corollary that what could 
have been a sense of genuine commitment degenerates 
into a fashion, intelligence and conscience are traded 
for monetary gain, and vulgarity and pomposity take 
the place of integrity? On the other hand, a section 
of the petit-bourgeois does not believe in the exercise 


of reasoning faculty which is the prerogative of the 


lSee K. Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy ; Progressive 
Publishers, Moscow ; p 29. Marx observed that “there came 
a time when everything that men had considered as inalien- 
able became an object of exchange and could be alienated. 
This is the time when the very things which till then had been 
communicated, but never exchanged; given, but never sold: 
acquired but never brought—virtue, love, conviction, know- 


` ledge conscience, etc.—when everything, in short, passed into 


commerce. ltisthetime of general corruption, of universal 
venality, or, to speak in terms of political economy, the time 
when everything, moral or physical, having become a market- 
able value, is brought to the market to be assessed at its 
truest value." 


Table—I 
SELECTED MACRO-ECONOMIC INDICATORS OF PLAN PERFORMANCE 
` (1951-52 {о 1965-66) 


M ————— — ————————— 











; ; First Plan Second Plan Third Plan 
: ITEM Unit Рап Actual · Plan Actual Plan Actual 

NNP 96 increase! 11 18 25 21 . 34 15 
Population » 94 — 11.2 — 11.4 
Per Capita NNP? , Rs 250.3 267.8 215.6 293.2 294.3 301.4 
Population million 363.4 390.2 397.8 432.7 442.7 486.8 
Public sector outlay . Rs crores 2378 4800 7500 8577 

of which investment $5 1560 3650 6300 
Private sector investment А 1800 3100 4100 
Total investment (gross) „ 3360 -6750 10400 | 
Index of wholesale prices? 1952-53 —100 92.5 105.3 124.9 125.1 165.1 
Unit value of imports* 

of machinery and 

transport equipment - 1958==100 . 103 106 130 
Industrial production | 1951 —100 100.0 125.0 136.0 177.0 188.2 250.9 
Industrial profits (gross) 1955-56—100 © р i 100.0 166.1, 
Agricultural production 1950-51 —100 102.0 122.2 130.0 148.7 , 1514 137.8 
Consumer price® " Р 

(working class) 1950-51 — 100 104.0 * 95.0 106.0 123.0 126.0 167.0 
Imports (value) / . % M 149.2 104.4 129.3 175.3 170.3 214.4 
Exports ,, $ ” 122.0 99.3 100.6 109.9 113.2 134.8 - 
Students passing matriculation А 

and equivalent examinations Е 108.3 178.0 193.8 258.5 310.8 
Students passing degree and - : 

higher examinations o 111.4 167.3 196.9 298.3 317.9 


———.——ү—ү— 


NOTE: The figures for population (in million), рег capita million (Rs) and'the various indices relate to the 
terminal years of the Plans, unless otherwise specified, . К | 

1percentage increase is calculated by taking the increase in terminal year of the Plan over the amount in the year 
preceding the beginning of the Plan. | х 

2Васей on conventional estimates at constant prices with 1948-49 as base. 

*Figures are average of weeks and relate to the end year of the First Plan and the terminal years of the other Plans. 

4The Second Plan figure refers to the year of the Plan. 

5Figures are based on monthly averages. 

Source: Basic Statistics relating to the Indian Economy (1950-51 to 1965-66); Planning Commission, 1966; and other 

Plan documents. 
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Indian society and its sense of timelessness, com- 


Homo Sapiens, and bases its programme on fancied 
placency and adaptability to apparently intolerable 


canons of an essentially atavistic and retrogade form 


of Hinduism.2 In a’country where sermonising is a 
virtue and is in the good old tradition of wisdom 
flowing from the horses’ mouth, this section finds 
it easy to establish rapport with segments of the 
illiterate urban proletariat in some of the States and 
serve as vendors of highly saleable myths and 
dogmas. A mixture of militancy and pseudo- 
religious stance have helped them and likeminded 
parties to increase their area of operation during the 
last few years. The threat posed by these forces of 
reaction in a climate of basically opportunist party 
politics of all complexions need not be undermined, 
at least in certain parts of the country. But it is 
only a question of time before the hollowness of this 
philosophy of the Dark Ages is thoroughly exposed 
and annihilated, though the «inane passivity of the 
A Snare ee ыч 
?Replace the mythical god-heads by any historical god- 


head and part with reason; and the same phenomenon ap- 
pears, notwithstanding any amount of stupid rationalisation. 


10 


situations could make it a fairly long-drawn process. 

We have to admit that the Indian reality is a 
complex reality and has to be studied at depth, for 
no copy-book historical parallel is available to throw 
light on the various dimensions of our economic pro- 
blems in an integrated manner. . 

The issues that arise from the above analysis are, 
to my mind, very pertinent to the understanding of 
India's planning efforts. The socialist objectivés 
which have been repeatedly stated in the Plan docu- 
ments show an awareness of the reality in respect of 
people's aspirations, though the manner in which 
these are to Бе: achieved' is hardly simplistic and 
unidimensional. There one has to confront the 
constraints of a formidable nature, the basic ob- 
jective constraints imposed by production relations 
and the superstructure, and the constraints imposed 
by factional party politics for any meaningful pro- 
gramme of action. . 
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Politicians in power have to rely on a bureau- 
cratic administrative machinery inherited from the 
pre-Independence period, and they often operate at 


cross purposes. Young recruits to the administra-' 


tive cadre are thoroughly corrupted by the process 
or face annihilation. The respected representatives 
of the people find the adolescents’ game of musical 
chairs more fascinating than any other hobby. Unit- 
ed fronts revel in'partisan politics and mutual des- 
truction. The opportunist policy of dishing out dis- 
tributive justice and alienating labour and employees 
in various jobs from a concurrent work commitment, 
though highly efficacious for the ballbt box in the 
short run, is a dangerous game in the long run; for it 
cannot be effectively played, as experience shows, for 
any length of time. Further if the superb strategists 


ever find themselves in.a position of complete domi- ' 


nance and have no other alternativé but to grapple 
with the real problems, they would find to their sur- 
prise that these require some modicum of work dis- 
cipline and the carrots they are able to offer do not 
dispense with the need for sticks. Economic deve- 
lopment requires surplus, whether it is a socialist or 
a capitalist economy. The strength of a socialist 
economy, however, lies in generating the requisite 
motivation for the extraction of maximum .surplus 
from the economy and a proper mode of utilisation 
of this surplus. Й І 

Decision-making in Indian Planning: lt is neces- 
sary to understand at least some focal elements of 
the superstructure, based as it is on existing rela- 
tions of pre-capitalist and capitalist modes of pro- 
duction, for a meaningful analysis of the problems, 
that arise in Plan implementation. More important 
tban the arithmetical gap between Plan projections 
and actual performance is the failure to evolve any 
workable scheme and administrative machinery for 
reconciling growth with distributive justice. The 
plans must contain, as integral parts of the frame- 
work, measures addressed to the poorer and weaker 
sections of the society, and specifically the manner 


pattern of society is to be attained in the framework 
of a “mixed” economy, then а well-conceived pro- 
gramine of control and regulation is more important 
than the mechanical arithmetic of planning. For, 
the real bottlenecks lie in the process of implementa- 
tion despite the fact that the need for expertise in 
matching needs with resources and working out a 
feasible plan in the technical sense need not be un- 
dermined. In fact, these two-fold dimensions of the 
problem cannot be meaningfully dissociated, if we 
mean by planning some attempt at identification of 
professions and practice. 

Before we come to the specific issues of our 
planning experience, it may be mentioned that the 
decision-making is not concentrated in the Centre 
but emerges out of the combined efforts of the Centre 
and the States in a federal democratic form of .the 
Constitution. The public sector consists of the 
Centre апа States’ projects which are coordinated in 
the Planning Commission. Periodic discussions take 
place between the Centre and the States, where the 
claims of the various States for scarce resources are 
sifted and analysed preceding finalisation. Most of 
the States prepare ad hoc projects and do not have 
the proper organisation for formulating a coherent 
and coordinated plan. Thus, even at ‘the level of 
technical expertise, there is much to be desired in the 
preparation of the State plans. To the public sector 
programmes are added the projects of the private 
sector and the link becomes all the more tenuous, 
as it operates on the basis of various controls and 
concessions in the framework of an imperfect market. 
All the “virtues” of democratic decision-making 
are reflected in these operations, resting as it does 
on the complex amalgam of production relations and 
a perverse political superstructure. 

Further, an additional dimension of regional 
politics is thrown in the process which cuts across 
party lines and is a formidable force in its own right. 
The proceedings of the National Development 
Council clearly indicate that more than anything 


of their implementation in a superstructure that is else, the States and the Centre are involved in a 
based on private property rights. If а socialist eomplex game—theoretic type of conflict, with various 
Table—II 
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_ PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ОЕ INDIA'S NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 
3 
Industry Group ` 1948-49 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1966767 1967-68 
e a A м шм ш =з ОЧИНО 





Agriculture and allied activities 49.1 49.0 47.9 46.4(51.1) 39.0(42.6) 42.1 45.6 
Mining, manufacturing and small | 

enterprises 17.1 16.7 * 16.8 16.6(20.2) 18.2(24.2) 24.1 224 
"Tertiary sector 34.0 34.5 35.3 37.4(29.2) 43.6(34.2) 34.9 33.0 

of which i А 

Commerce, transport and 

communications 18.5 18.8 18.8 19.3(14.2) 20.3(16.5) 16.6 15.8 
-Other services 15.5 15.7 16.7 18.1(15.0) 23.3(17.7) 18.3 17.2 
NDP at factor cost 100.2 100.2 100.0 100.4(100.5) 100.8(101.0) 101.1 101.0 
NNPat ,„ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Notes (1) Figures up to 1965-66 are based on conventional series at constant prices (base 1948-49). Figures in brackets 
for 1960-61 and 1965-66 and the figures for the subsequent years are based on revised series at constant prices (base 1960-61). 


(2) The proportion of transport and communication, public administration and defence, and trade account for 
about 4-5 per cent, 45 per cent and 10-11 per cent of national income. 


/ Source : CSO documents on national income, А 
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forms of collusions depending on specific circums- 
tances. The game is not necessarily fair jin a 
situation where the Centre controls the major instru- 
ments of budgetary and other types of resource 
mobilisation, particularly if the complexion of the 
ruling party in the States is different from that in 
the Centre. Inthe event of an unholy coalition, 
whether in the States (already a reality) or at the 
Centre (cannot be ruled out in the near future), 
further complexities їп Plan formulation and Plan 
implementation are introduced in the process. 
Admittedly, the Finance Commission examines 
the various evidences and claims to arrive at a 
rational distribution of-the divisible pool of resources 
on the ostensible basis of some objective considera- 


tions. But the very process of decision-making in a , 


superstructure where any number of factors operate 
at cross purposes, vitiates to a considerable extent 
the importance of objective and rational considera- 
tions. The concept of economic development of 
India as an integral entity, where regional aspira- 
tions constitute а basic ingredient ofthe decision- 
making process is yet to emerge; for the notion of 
Indian unity is a myth that does not exist and had 
never existed in past history. From the preceding 
discussion it would appear that this is a paradoxical 
stand, for the decision-making process involves the 
reconciliation of regional aspirations and national 
goals. But the political economy of planning in our 
country makes this reconciliation a facade based on 
an utterly shaky foundation. For, democracy cannot 
work in a framework where the mode of production 
relations and the superstructure in its various rami- 
fications that exist in India today may turn any well- 
motivated and rational programme of action into a 
mockery, both at the level of decision-making and 
particularly at the level of implementation. 

Itis not my intention here to ask whether the 
planning for a socialist pattern of society is political- 
ly feasible within the limits of the Constitution, 
though it might well be considered as a legitimate 
line of enquiry and, I believe, is an extremely diffi- 
cult опе. It cannot be dissociated from the fact that 
though the mode of production is a dominant force, 
it allows in the framework of a parliamentary form 
of government based on adult franchise, the emer- 
gence of positive forces by deliberate human action 
to change in a substantive way the constraints im- 
posed by the Constitntion and the superstructure. 
Whether these forces will emerge or not, or what 
form they will take, cannot be predicted in advance. 
The present political scene in India doesnot appear 
to be moving in such a direction, notwithstanding 
wishful thinking and various gestures and postures. 

Importance of Evaluation in: Plan Formulation: 
My purpose in this paper is a limited one, namely, 
an attempt to answer two basic questions. First, 


what lessons have we learnt" from fifteen years ог so © 


of planning? Secondly, to what extent is the Fourth 
Five Year Plan in its revised from an improvement 
in the sense ‘that the planners have learnt some 
lessons from the past? It is not possible here to go 
into the specific aspects of planning experience in 
any degree of detail because of its vastness. It will 
suffice if some hypotheses are offered to explain a 
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whole range of facts during the Plan period; the 
second question is then easily answered in terms of 
its assessment on the basis of evaluated experience. 
In this connexion, it is necessary to point out, 
that the plans are to be evaluated on the basis of 
actual performance rather than as the embodiment of 
expectations. The importance of evaluation arises 
from the fact that the expectations are not to be 
construed as, just impressionistic but based on 
various types of technical expertise. Even if we 
grant the point that our fancies and intentions are 
bound to run ahead of our abilities and constraints, 
there is no escape from a thorough heart searching, 
if the gap between performance and objectives per- 
sists and widens, to ensure that some link between 
practice and profession is established in the 
process. | . 
The evaluation studies of the Planning Commis- 
sion are restricted basically to arithmetical exercises 
and do not reveal any serious attempt to discover 
the factors that lie behind the quantities. The 
Fourth Five Year Plan Draft is no exception to this 
routine approach since it is well: in line with the 
procedure established in the preceding Plan docu- 
ments. It is proper to have expected that the Fourth 
Plan should contain some insights in respect ofthe 
basic factors which vitiated our expectations during 
the close the Second Plan and thereafter. If it was 
found advisable to the planners not to place these 
issues on.record, one has to examine how the 


diagnosis of ills is reflected in the formulation of the, 


succeeding Plan. Even then, it is a basic defect of 
{һе draft plans that they fail to incorporate a critical 
analysis of Plan experience, while the arithmetic of 
long-term perspective is flashed with much fanfare. 
The stress is obviously on the theme of a rosy future; 
for hindsight is dangerous and it may turn the silver 
lining on the horizon into menacing darkness. In 
consequence, a fantastic myth is generated, namely, 
the vision of an economy having self-sustained 
growth without foreign aid some fifteen to twenty 
years hence. ‘And as we tread along the road, it is 
an ever receding horizon. ~ 

It may be of some interest to analyse the assump- 
tions made in the successive Plans in respect of the 
long-term perspective. In the First Plan, it was 
sbown that a marginal rate of saving of 50 per cent 
from 1956-57 and an increase in the rate of invest- 
ment to 20 per cent of national income by 1968-69 
and maintaining it at that level thereafter, will result 


' in a doubling of national income before the mid- 


seventies, that is, in less than twenty-five years. 
Anticipated investment coefficients were found to 
“бе excessively high at the time of the preparation 
of the Second Plan, though the low capital-output 
ratios observed during the First Plan period provi-, 
ded sufficient grounds for optimism. The rate of 


investment was assumed to rise by successive stages ` 


from about 7 per cent in 1955-56 to a stable level of 
17 per cent by 1975-76, and on the basis of these 
assumptions the Second Plan projected a doubling 
of per capita income by 1973-74; this exercise 
reflected essentially the optimism generated by the 


(Continued on page 37) 
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First part of this article, from the US magazine Center (January 
1970), published by the Center for the Study of Democratic Institut- 
ions. This article was commended last month in the US Senate by 
Senator Fullbright, as “а thoughtful and thorough study of the influ- 
ence of the military on our society, our Government and our foreign 
policy”. This text is taken from the US Congressional Record, 
March 10, 1970. 


Militarism in America—ll 


‘DONALD McDONALD 


GAIN, after months of hearings disclosing the 
A practices described above, the Senate passed a 
20.1 billion dollar authorization bill for new 
military procurement last fall; the House passed a 21.3 
billion dollar authorization bill (allowing its members 
two days to read the 2,660 pages of Armed Services 
Committee hearings on the bill, and forty-five seconds 
speaking time to each representative during the debate 
of the bill). The final compromise authorization bill 
came to 20.7 billion dollars. It included, at Repre- 
sentative Mendel Rivers’ insistence, four hundred 
and fifteen million dollars for Navy ships that the 
Pentagon had not even requested. Senator John 
Stennis, chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, said: “No major weapon has been left 
out of this bill, and none has been seriously affected.” 
Just as significantly, the joint conference struck 
down or seriously impaired every amendment that 
senators had attached to the authorization bill to 
curb some of the excesses of the defense industry and. 
the Pentagon and make them more accountable for 
their actions. The joint conference eliminated one 
amendment which required that all major Pentagon 
weapons contracts be subjected to an independent 
quarterly audit by the General Accounting Office, 
which is an arm of Congress. The joint conference 
did retain one amendment providing for the Comp- 
troller General to study defense profits, but the 
amount of information defense contractors would be 
Tequired to supply was limited, and the Comptroller 
General would have to go to the congressional Armed 
Services Committees (notoriously favorable to the 
Pentagon) in order to be able to subpoena the contrac- 
tors’ records. Also, a twenty per cent cut in the Defense 
Department’s budget for independent research was 
reduced to a seven per cent cut. 

Senator Proxmire identified two further factors 
serving to explain the resistance of military-procure- 
ment practices to reform. The procurement system, 

he has said, “permits almost ninety per cent of all 
~ contracts to be negotiated rather than awarded on a 
formally advertised competitive basis." This, coupled 
with the fact that the number of high-ranking retired 
military officers now working in defense industries 
has tripled in'thelast ten years (from seven hundred 
and twenty-one in 1959 to two thousand and seventy- 
two in 1969) represents, the Senator said, a “distinct 
threat to the public interest. How hard a bargain will 
officers involved in procurement, planning, or speci- 
fications drive with“ contractors when they are one 
or two years from retirement and havethe example 
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to look at of over two thousand fellow officers doing 
well on the outside after retirement?" v 

For a deeper probe of the causes of the present 
Pentagon and weapons-industry practices, we must 
turn our attention to their formal relationhsip. 


The military industrial interlock 


The American military and American industry 
need each other. The military depends on industry to 
furnish its arsenal. Industry depends on the military 
for weapons ordered to maintain and improve its 
earnings. It would be surprising if there were an 
absence of a close, cooperative relationship between 
the two. The best brief description of this relationship 
has been provided by Walter Adams. In that relation- 
ship, Adams wrote, “government not only permits and 
facilitates the entrenchment of private power but 
serves as its fountainhead. It creates and institutional- 
izes power concentrations which tend to breed on 
themselves and to defy public control. The scenario 
of events should be familiar. The *mad momentum' 
of an international weapons race militates toward 
large defense expenditures. This generates a demand 


‘not only for traditional, commercial, shelf items like 


food, clothing, fuel, and ammunition but also for 
the development and production of sophisticated 
weaponry. Lacking a network of government-owned 
arsenals, such as produced the shot and cannon in 
the days of American innocence, or having dis- 
mantled the arsenals it did have, the government is 
forced to buy what it no longer can make. It becomes 
а monopsonistic buyer of products which are not 
yet designed or for which production experience is 
lacking. It buys at prices for which there is little pre- 
cedent and hardly any yardsticks. It deals with con- 
tractors, a large percentage of whose business is 
locked into supplying defense, space, or atomic energy 
needs. It confronts powerful oligopolists in a market 
where technical capability rather than price is the 
controlling variable—in an atmosphere shrouded by 
multilateral uncertainty and constant warnings about 
imminent aggression. 

“In the process, government becomes almost total- 
ly dependent on the chosen instruments, that is, crea- 
tures of its own making, for effectuating public policy. 
Lacking any viable in-house capabilities,competitive 
yardsticks, or the potential for institutional competi- 
tion, the government becomes—in the extreme— 
subservient to the private and special interests whose 
entrenched power bears the government seal. 
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_“This unique buyer-seller relationship, which defies 
analysis by conventional economic tools, lies at the 
root of the military-industrial complex and the new 
power configurations generated by it. The complex 
is not a conspiracy between the ‘merchants of death’ 
and a band of lusty generals, but a natural coalition 
of interest groups with an economic, political, or 
professional stake in defense and space. It includes 
the armed services, the industrial contractors who 
produce for them, the labor unions that represent 
their workers, the lobbyists who tout their wares in 
the name of ‘free enterprise’ and ‘national security’, 
and the legislators who, for reasons of pork or pat- 
riotism, vote the sizable funds to underwrite the show. 
...Given the political reality of sucha situation and 
the economic power of the constituencies involved, 
there is little hope that an interaction of special- 
interest groups will somehow cancel each otber out 
and that there will emerge some compromise which 
serves the public interest.? (The American Economic 
Review, May, 1968) A 

The example of Lockheed-Georgia illustrates the 
pervasive economic influence of a defense industry on 
a city, region, and state. Located at Marietta, Georgia, 
Lockheed does more than two billion dollars of 
defense business a year. It pays about two hundred 
million dollars a year in wages to twenty-six thousand 
workers who. comé from about one-third of the state's 
one hundred of fifty-nine countries. According to 
Jack Raymond in the Harvard Business Review, 
“Lockheed buys everything from soft drinks to metal 
parts from Georgia suppliers. Last year, the company 
spent one hundred and thirteen million dollars with 
about 1,730 suppliers, many of them small businesses." 

Despite the economic rewards and the national- 
security argument, which have traditionally kept the 
military budget on an ever onward and upward 
course, revelations of waste, excess profits, and plain 
gouging have become widely known. So many con- 
gressmen have become outraged that, for the first 
time in many years, the future of military.spending 
recently became uncertáin. Аз a result, Secretary 
of Defense Laird was reported in June of last year to 
. have determined to take a tougher approach toward 
both defense contracts and the military services. 

Mr Laird and Deputy Secretary David Packard 
were said to have begun to take steps to slow down 
the weapons-development cycle so that difficult 
technical problems could be solved before funds are 
freed to begin production. It was also reported that 
they intended to prohibit defense contractors from 
making unrealistically low bids in order to “buy 
into” a program and would order the armed forces 
to tighten up their supervision of contracts and not 
make costly change-orders once a production con- 
tract has been granted. As evidence of the sincerity 
of Mr Laird’s desire to eliminate gross losses, *know- 
ledgeable sources" in the Pentagon pointed to the 
cancellation of a multi-million-dollar contract with 
Lockheed for the Cheyenne helicopter because of 
costly delays in its development, and the cancellation 
of several ships authorized by Congress in order to 
absorb a six-hundred-million to seven , hundred - 
million-dollar cost overrun on Navy ships already 
under construction, 
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It was also pointed out that Mr Packard had told 
an Aerospace Industries Association meeting: “You 
have to eliminate this business of ‘buying in’. Neither 
the Department of Defense nor the Congress will 
continue to tolerate large cost overruns which relate 
to unrealistic pricing at the time of award, or to 
inadequate management of the job during the contract. 
In simple terms, you will find it much more difficult 
for us to consider upward price revision—and you 
should plan your affairs accordingly." 

However, to judge the sincerity of these en famille 
moves, one should consider the later actions by top 
Defense officials. The man who played a key role 
with his testimoney disclosing billions of dollars of 
waste in defense contracting, one A.E. Fitzgerlald, 
was relieved of his job in the Pentagon and was 
assigned to review construction of a bowling alley 
in Thailand. Then, in the fall of 1969, when Sec- 
retary Laird announced cutbacks in military bases 
and expenditures, Mr Fitzgerald was among the first 
to lose his job. 

Last July, Mr Laird announced the formation 
of a blue-ribbon panel to make a twelve month 
study of the Department of Defense and recommend 
reforms in its operation. An analysis of the compo- 
sition of the blue-ribbon panel and its defense- 
industry connections was made by Senator Proxmire 
and published in the October 28, 1969, Congressional 
Record. Chairman of the panelis Gilbert W. Fiz- 
hugh, who is also chairman of the board of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company: Metropolitan 
Life, the Wisconsin senator noted, “holds £34,000. 
783 worth of common stock in twenty-four of the 
one .hundred largest companies doing defense 
business. The Metropolitan also has outstanding 
Ioans to twenty-four of these same defense contrac- 
tors totaling over 1.3 billion dollars Of the fifteen 
panel members selected, eight, representing a majo- 
rity of the panel membership, still hold official posi- 
tions with twelve different campanies which have 
a combined total of our eight hundred and fifteen 
million dealers in defense contracts." Although the 
other panel members are “not plagued by direct 
personal interests in defense business." Senator 
Proxmire said, “а number of them lack the needed 
knowledge of defense procurement practices to 
counterbalance the long experience in them matters 
which the eight-man majority brings to the panel." 

Senator Proxmire added that he was sorry to 
report that the panel's top staff man is not an out- 
side critic, but a Pentagon official J. Fred Buzhardt, 
a graduate of the US Military Academy, and special 
assistant to Assistant Secretary of Defense Robert 
Froechike. Senator Proxmire concluded, “The 
inescapable impression one gets...... is that the panel 
is caught in the embrace of the very individuals it 
is supposed to evaluate and constructively criticize 
„І have seem all this happen before. The script 
has become all too familiar. The final report will 
be carefully noted and highly publicized (for) a few 
weeks, only to be relegated to the shelf once its 
publicity value for the Pentagon has been exhausted 
Тһе panel is at best a sham, at worst an indi- 
cation of how powerful the Pentagon has actually 
become, so powerful that it is able to control those 
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' the Pentagons own public-relations 


who would criticize it.” 

In the light of what is still a warm and symbiotic 
relationship between the military and the defense 
industries, it becomes for both a matter of the 
highest importance to keep public and congressional 
opinion favorably oriented toward “national 
security”, The thousands of public-relations men 
employed by the defense industry are reenforced by 
manpower. 
Currently, the Pentagon has 6.140 public-relations 
men around the world. Within Washington itself 
the Pentagon employs another three hundred and 
thirty-nine “legislative liaison’? lobbyists with an 
annual budget of more than four million dollars. 
The next biggest government-worker lobby in 
Washington is the postal clerk’s union, which spent 
$277,524 in 1967. 

The mutality of interest between Pentagon and in- 
dustry was underlined last summer with the appear- 
ance of a prominently circulated newspapers adver- 
tisement to promote the Nixon Administration's anti- 
ballistic missile proposal. An analysis by The New York 
Times Neil Sheehan of the business connections of 
the three hundred and forty-four persons who signed 
the full-page advertisement disclosed that fifty-five had 
defense-industry associations. Fourteen of these were 
directors, officers, or lawyers for companies already 
doing anti-billistic missile business to the extent of 
more than one billion dollars in contracts awarded by 
the Defense Department. Another twenty signers of 
the -advertisement had similar. connections with 
companies among the top one hundred defense con- 
tractors in the country. The advertisement, which 
claimed that eighty-four per cent of the American 
people were in favor of the ABM (a figure publicly 
disavowed by Opinion Research whose poll, it said, 
had been misrepresented) made no mention that any 
of the signers had any defense-business connections. 

"The widely announced Pentagon cuts in defense 
spending last fall (e.g. three hundred and seven mili- 
tary bases to be “consolidated, reduced, realigned, 
or closed") were to’ effect а three-billion-dollar saying 


as part of a reported plan to keep total defense - 


_ spending, after June 30, 1970, to seventy one to se- 


+ 


wi 
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venty-three billion dollars a year and to enable the 
United States to fight one major war and one minor 
war simultaneously, instead of the two major and 
one minor war doctrine under which the Defense 
Department had been operating since 1959. However, 
several aspects of the new “‘austere” look clouded the 
picture and served to daihpen the enthusiasm of 
economy advocates. For one thing, Air Force officials 
said that some of the reductions in missiles, planes, 
ahd bases were an acceleration of part of a moderni- 
zation program announced in 1967; presumably the 
modernized weapons would be far more costly than 
the old and the reduction in the. arms budget would 
be temporary, and true only until the new weapons 
were in production. For another, even though such 
planes as the B-58 Hustler were being retired, a new 


-*fighter-bomber which could cost as much as nine 


billion dollars was being recommended. Also, as 
Senator Proxmire was quick to point out, the Navy, 
to give the illusion of sharper and more extensive 


` cutbacks, had announced on five different occasions 


m 
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the mothballing of several old ships while virtu ally 


ignoring the fact that new ships authorized by Cong- 
ress would far exceed in cost the savings of thos- 
being retired, Finally, Defense Secretary Laird him 
self, two weeks after the first announcement of a 
military budget cutback, made what, under the cir- 
cumstances, seemed a most curious public statement, 
when on October 31; 1969, he addressed an audience 
of eight hundred defense contractors and aerospace 
industrialists at the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce aerospace luncheon. According to the Los 
Angeles Times report of the meeting (by its political 
writer, Richard Bergholz), Mr Laird “called on the 
aerospace industry...it to help him convince the 
American people they should not expect big spending 
cuts when the Vietnam war ends....Laird said many 
of the defense contractors and aerospace industríalists 
had supported the Defense Department in its past 
policies ‘and T know that we can count on this audience 
for the same kind of support in the future". 


How foreign policy becomes militarized 


American foreign policy becomes militarized in a 
number of ways. One of the most obvious is that a 
President of the United States and/or his Secretary 
of States want to militarize it. They have become 
convinced that, under certain circumstances and in 
some areas of the world, it is in the national interest 
to shoot or subvert first, and talk later. Or they 
become convinced that it is in the interest of the 
United States to send troops and planes into neutral 
countries and from there wage war against 
elements within those, countries deemed 
dangerous to our interests or to wage war against 
other nations. These troop deployments are accom- 
plished without the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The troops are deployed without a formal declaration 
of war, though they are used in the waging of war 
and their very use invites reprisal and the enlargement 
and inflaming of hostilities into а general war. Or a 
President and his Secretary of State may decide that 
it 1s in the interest of the United States to make secret 
commitments and have private understandings with 
dozens of nations (as the late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles did), which make the United States 
liable to an armed defense of those nations without a 
formal declaration of war. 


Foreign policy also becomes militarized when a 
President is misled by his armed services and the 
Central Intelligence Agency into thinking that a parti- 
cular military action (e.g. the 1961 invastion of the 
Bay of Pigs) is a viable option. President Kennedy 
said he would never again trust the CIA as he had 
on that occasion. 

Foreign policy becomes militarized when the 

‚ in addition to its intelligence work, under- 
takes operational initiatives (as in the early years of 
the American intervention in South Vietnam; as 
in the Dominican Republic in 1965; as in the Congo) 
which present faits accomplis to. Washington and 
from which Washington can extricate the country 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

Foreign policy becomes militarized when the 
arms race escalates on “both sides in the familiar 
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action-reaction phenomerion—the “тай momentum", 
as Mr McNamara described it. The continual piling 
up of thermonuclear, chemical, and biological weap- 
ons, with the consequent "catching up" always present, 


now on one side, now on the other, makes it increas- - 


ingly difficult, politically and psychologically, to form 
a foreign policy in which strategic-arms limitation, 
and then gradual and progressive disarmament, will 
bé both cornerstone and goal. 

Foreign policy becomes -militarized when both 
major American political parties seek'partisan ad- 
vantage in Presidential campaigns by accusing the 
other of permitting а “bomber gap," a “missile gap,” 
or'a "security gap" to develop. Even though each 
of these accusations has been found later to have been 
false and misleading, the winning party, to make 
good on its campaign promises, authorizes enormous 
new increments to the strategic-weapons stockpile 
and further deepens the’ militarization of policy. 

Foreign. policy becomes militarized when, at critical 
moments, it is the military who seem to offer the crisp, 
- definite, tangiblé options—while those who argue 

for negotiation, diplomacy, and respect for the decent 
opinion of mankind seem to be offering the unattrac- 
tive, endlessly prolonged, and inconclusive options. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, recalling the Bay of Pigs 
crisis, once wrote: “I could not help feeling that the 
. desire to prove to the CIA and the Joint Chiefs that 
they were not soft-headed idealists but were really 
tough guys, too, influenced State’s representatives at 
-the Cabinet table.” | 

Foreign policy becomes militarized by the national 
security managers, the men who have served as 
secretaries and assistant secretaries of Defense, State, 
Air, Army, and Navy; Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; directors of the CIA Richard 
Barnet, in his book The Economy of Death, noted 
that out of ninety-one men who have held these offices 
from 1940 to 1967, seventy have come from the ranks 
of big business or high finance. The Brookings Insti- 
tution revealed that eighty-six per cent of the Secre- 
taries of the Army; Navy and Air Force, from 1933 
to 1965, had come from the ranks of either business 
or the law, The Washington assumption is that there 
is an inherent correlation between the ability to run 
a bank, a business, a defense industry, and a law 
firm, on the one hand, and, on the other, the ability 
to define the nation's interest and devise a program 
calculated to enhance it. 

It is not easy to determine at what point the Presi- 
dent or his Secretary of State, on their own motion, 
militarize foreign policy, and at what point they are 
merely resporiding to a set of conditions and options 
which are basically militaristic and are presented to 
them by persons, agencies, and institutions that have 

: no constitutional authority to make foreign policy. 
-Confronted by such options, a President, unless he is 


extraordinarily well informed, adroit, and agile, can- : 


not go around the options but must work within them. 


Authoritarianism, actual and potential 
According to one view, military -conscription, 


which has been in existence for almost thirty years, 
cannot be classified 'as evidence of authoritarianism. 
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The Selective Service law is. a law; democratically 


enacted, and like any law, it can he removed by due ` 


process. But to young men subject to induction into 
the armed forces and liable to be sent to’ fight in the 
Vietnam war which various senators have described 
as "insane," “immoral,” "illegal" and “unconsti- 
tutional,” the military draft and its five-year prison 
sentence for refusal to serve constitute an unquestioned 
example of authoritarianism and an unwarranted 
violation of-the human conscience. 

In actual practice, as' Senator Edward Kennedy 
has pointed out, government and draftbord officials 
have used the Selective Service System to punish young 
men who protest against the Vietnam war and the 


draft itself by reclassifying them 1A and accelerating - 


their call-up. Here, says Senator Kennedy, “the 
fundamental issue is whether the, Selective Service 
System has the right to supplant the courts and sub- 
stitute an administrative form of punishment." 


With respect to freedom of speech and assembly, 
Americans—Judging from the massive turnouts in 
the moratoriums late last year—do- not find it neces- 
sary to summon heroic.couráge to register criticism 
and dissent on such issues as the Vietnam war. On 
the other hand, the House Committee on Internal 
Security (formerly the House Un-American Activities 
Committee) continues to be funded and it continues 
to pursue self-styled revolutionaries among the dis- 
senters, such as Thomas Hayden, by holding hearings 
in the style of the Joseph McCarthy period of the 
nineteen-fifties. Also the Justice Department has 
instituted a number of “conspiracy”: trials against 
pacifist leaders (e.g: Dr Benjamin Spock, the Reve- 
rend William Sloan Coffin) which, regardless of their 
legal outcome, may well have the effect of intimidating 
other citizens and sharply reduce their activity in the 
peace movement. 


Another possible portent of authoritarianism 
can be found in a report of Army teams which in 
the summer of 1968, visited more than one hundred 
American cities to discuss riot-control plans with local 
officials, A hundred-and-eighty-man Directorate of 
Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations in the 
Pentagon maintains “city profile" books containing 
analyses of population composition, trouble spots, 
and layouts of police precincts and communications. 
More than a half-million Regular Army servicemen, 
reservists, and national guardsmen have been given 
riot training. Former Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
has said he is opposed to a federal police force and that 
the American tradition is against it because “there 
is no telling which way a monolithic military-police 
organization might go.” While the Constitution 
empowers. the federal government to “protect” a 
state against “domestic violence,” the existence of 
half a million riot-trained troops, a directorate in the 
Pentagon, and the development of closely coordinated 
plans between Pentagon and city officials mean that 
the instruments of quick and massive military sup- 


pression are at hand should government oficials. 
interpret the constitutional provision in an authori- #2 


tarian way. 


In that connection, statements by Vice-President 
Spiro Agnew and actions by other members of Mr 
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Nixon's Administration last fall take on ominous 
overtones. After Mr Agnews’ widely reported New 
Orleans speech in which he described peace-protest 
leaders as an “effete corps of impudent snobs”, 
“Mr Nixon said his Vice-President had “опе a 
great.job for this Administration". Later, Mr Agnew, 
at a meeting of Republicans in Harrisburg, Pennsy- 
Ivania, said that peace-protest organizers are “тег- 
chants of hate" and “parasites of passion" and 
asserted that the nation “сап afford to separate them 
from our society with no more regret than we should 
feel over discarding fotten apples from a barrel.” 
After Mr Nixon’s November 3rd speech on the Viet- 
nam war Mr Agnew criticized the three national 
television net works for, among other things, their 
analysis and commentary following the speech. 
Although he affirmed that “every American has a right 
‚ to disagree with the President of the United States 
-and to express publicly that disagreement", Mr 
Agnew said that “the President of the United States 
has aright to communicate directly with the people 
who elected him, and the people of this country have 
the right to make up their own minds and form their 
own opinions dbout a Presidential address without 
having a President’s words and thoughts characterized 
through the prejudices of hostile critics before they 
can even be digested.” Finally, Mr Nixon’s newly 
: appointed chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Dean Burch, telephoned the heads of 
the three national television networks two days after 
Mr Nixon’s Vietnam speech, asking for complete 
transcripts of the remarks of their reporters and 
commentators, Jack Gould, television editor of The 
New York Times, said that this procedure “was 


reported.by many radio and TV station owners to be . 


the first time an FCC chairman departed from. the 
protocol usually followed by the regulatory agency in 
handling complaints. Normally, the ‘broadcasters 
noted, a complaint is forwarded by mail by Ben F. 
Waple, secretary of the FCC. The complaint is in 
written form, and the networks are allotted twenty 
or more days to reply.” 

Another potential extension of military authority, 

if not authoritarianism, lies in the Defence Depart- 
ment’s involvement in domestic problems relating to 
the economy and to the health education, and welfare 
of American citizens. Before leaving office, former 
Secretary of Defence Clark Clifford outlined an ex- 
tensive Defense program—in being and in prospect— 
which would place the Defense Department directly 
into the business of building model housing and 
hospitals, using defense contracts to stimulate job 
opportunities in economically depressed areas, and 
educating hitherto neglected young men. The Nixon 
Administration kept several parts of this program, 
notably the involuntary induction of one hundred 
thousand poorly educated (and therefore ordinarily 
non-inductible) men each year into the armed forces 
and educating them under military auspices before 
returning them to civilian life. 

A. final indicator of authoritarian style and subs- 
tance: In 1956, Senator Edward Kennedy demanded 
that the State Department explain its legal authority 
for “shadowing” American citizens travelling abroad. 
A New York Times dispatch from Washington 
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(March 23, 1966) said that the Massachusetts senator 
had sent a “sternly worded letter" to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk expressing his dismay on learning 
that some . American travelers are subjected to sur- 
veillance by their government because of their political 
beliefs. “ 1 would have assumed that the granting of a 
passport carried with it for each citizen the privileges 
given to all.citizens and that all passport bearers 
would have their privacy assured and be able to travel 
without embarrassment', the Senator wrote." The 
Times explained that Mr Kennedy's protest had been 
prompted by the disclosure that the State Department 
earlier that month had ordered the American ema- 
bassies in Paris and Moscow to impose surveillance 
over the activities of H. Stuart Hughes, a professor of 
history at Harvard University, because of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation's suspicions about his politi- 
cal beliefs. 'The State Department's order for surveil- 
lance was sent to its two embassies on March 8th. 
but was rescinded March 16th. The earlier message 
said that Dr Hughes "reportedly in the past has 
had strong convictions toward communism." In his 
letter to Mr Rusk, Senator Kennedy said: “While 
I have had serious disagreements with (Professor 
Hughes) on matters of policy, I have always consider- 
ed (him) to be a gentleman of integrity who has ex- 
pressed his convictions in an honest and forthright 
fashion....I feel it is most important to determine 
who makes the judgment that a traveling citizen is 
pro-communist, whether that judgment is confirmed 
by the Passport Office when it transmits a request for 
surveillance, and what further use is made of such a 
determination and of any information obtained by 
this investigatory activity among the various govern- 
ment agencies." 

The Times said that State Department sources 
would not say how many such surveillance requests 
it receives, but “it was estimated they might run to 
hundreds a year." 
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His article began with a question: Is the 
United States a militarized society? I have listed 


what I think are dominant characteristics of а - 


militarized society and have critically reviewed what 
I think is relevant evidence drawn from the con- 
temporary American experience. Each of us must 
answer the question for himself. 

For my part, I think that America has become to 
a considerable extent a militarized society. ша 
sense, the real question is whether the march toward 
a totally militarized America can be stopped and 
reversed. If it cannot, then we are in princile already 
a militarized people and it is only a matter of time 
until the details are all in place and we are militarized 


in fact. I think there is hope that the march of mili- 


tarization can be stopped, but with each passing year 
that possibility dwindles. The combination of forces 
that have brought us this far down the road to 
complete militarization—the Pentagon, the weapons 
industry, military-minded congressmen—shows no 
sign of weakening. And the circumstances, or con- 
text, within which these forces have operated and 
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' drawn their strength—the mantling of militarism in 


“national security", the creation and sustaining of 
weapons-industry jobs in more than eighty per cent 
of the congressional districts of the nation, the 
weapons-research orientation of much of university 
life, the inability of congressmen to make informed 
technical judgments on complicated. weapons and 
weapons programs—all these show no signs of 


'abatement or reform. Finally, our great social prob- 


lems—racism, poverty, the decay.of our cities, our 
shameful treatment of the mentally ill and the elderly, 
the rage of our youth, environmental pollution, the 
decline and stagnation of our schools, inflation, rising 
taxes along. with spreading public squalor—these 
pressurized problems may well explode and make an 
already largely ungovernable society chaotic, thus 
inviting the domestic military solution: order at the 
point of the bayonet, an enforced, police-state life if 
there is to be any life at all. 

My hope for a reversal of militarization is narrowly 


based. The close vote in the Senate on ABM reflected : 


a new high level of senatorial awareness of spurious 
arguments for new weapons systems and a rebellious- 
ness against traditional congressional rubber stamping 
of Pentagon weapons requests. However, the Senate's 
later behavior on the arms authorization bill and on 
the amendments to impose some kind of rational re- 
straint on the Pentagon and the defense industrialists 
more than canceled out the hopes we had reposed in 
it. 

But the American people have begun to realize 
that, after spending a trillion dollars for national 
security since 1945, they have bought insecurity. 
There is hope, then, that they will demand a break- 
out from the old, now quite discredited arms-spiral 
approach to national security. 

There is hope, too, in the youth movement which, 


' , with the intuitive directness of the young, has gone 


straight to the point: that militarization is a systemic 
and structural phenomenon and that it has not made 
a great deal of difference which man or party occupies 


' the White House because the Vietnam war continues 


and the practices and presumptions that led to the 


' Vietnam war continue. 


Ten steps to a civilized society 


It ‘may be adventitious but it seems appropriate 
to end this inquiry with some subjective notes about 
what would, in the author's view, constitute a civilized, 
as contrasted with a militarized, society. These are 
the things I think our nation can and should do: 

(1) Begin the end of the Vietnam war by announc- 
ing a unilateral ceasefire and simultaneously asking 
the United Nations to accept the responsibility, 
through UN inspection teams and police peace forces, 
for insuring that no further bloodshed occurs and for 
the effective neutralizing of the country. This would 
be accompanied by a solemn and public pledge to 
abide by whatever troop-withdrawal timetable the 
UN orders for both North Vietnamese and American 
forces in South Vietnam. І 

(2) A further pledge by the United States to 
contribute the major share of the finacial support of 
the UN police force and inspection teams in Viet- 
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` nam, this share to be computed as a percentage of the 


amount of money the United States has spent in» 
destroying that country and its people since 1964. 

(3) An order to the CIA.to confine its work to 
intelligence gathering and intelligence evaluating and 
to cease all para-military svbversive and sabotage 
activities in all parts of the world. ; 

(4) A critical review by appropriate congressional 
and Administration agencies of the practice of all 
clandestine military activities, and an empowering 
of the State Department to maintain continuing Sur- . 
veillance over these activities. ' 

(5) Announcement by the United States of an 
immediate freeze on present strategic arms level, with 
a bid to the Soviet Ünion to do the same with these 
two actions linked to a third: offering diplomatic 
recognition to Communist China and recommending 
to the United Nations that China be given a seat on 
the Security Council, | 

(6) Meaningful strategic arms limitations talks 
with all the great powers, leading not only to limitation 
but also to stage-by-stage descalation of the strategic- 
arms stockpile, with appropriate mutual, on-site 
inspection to prevent the possibility of cheating. 

(7) Immediate congressional hearings leading to 
legislation providing for the phasing out of weapons 
industries and the conversion of these industries, 
where possible, into domestic welfare activities. 
Where conversion is not possible, the hearings must 
lead to the systematic creation of job opportuni- 
ties for displaced weapon-industry workers. These 
opportunities should be sought first in high-priority 
dómestic problem-areas: building of more schools; 
more mental hospials; more facilities for the elderly; 
more parks and leisure-time facilities in the ghettos; 
more job-training schools for the present unemploy- 
ables; attacking the problems of air and water ` 
pollution; creating national parks © in wilderness’ 
preserves; revivifying and rebuilding the decaying 
central cities across the country. 

(8) An end to military conscription. А 

(9) A pledge to the United Nations of a sizable 
percentage of our present arms budget (no longer 
needed as the Vietnam war ends—an annual saving 
of at least thirty billion dollars—and as we pro- 
gressively cut back, along with Russia and the other 
powers, our strategic-arms stockpile). This money 
would be used by the UN for development of Third 
World countries and for the equiping and staffing 
of a highly mobile international police force able to 
put out, or at least isolate, brush-fire disputes in the 
international community, and prevent them from 
spreading or being spread by opportunistic nations. 

(10) Repeal of the Connally Amendment, which 
allows us to decide which international disputes 
involving us we will submit to the World Court for 
adjudication. With this action, we will announce to 
the world that we recognize not only the existence of 
world law but the imperative necessity for all 
nations to abide by it. 

The American mythology abounds in legends, 
some grounded in historical truth, some the product 
of our wishfulthinking. . Among the legends is the 
belief that America has always acted benevolently, 

(Continued on page 38) : - 
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China's Representation in UNO—II 
.SYED JAFAR RAZA BILGRAMII 


Tq political aspect of the problem includes the 
recognition of China, the principle of universality 
of the United Nations, and world security and 
disarmament. The question of the admission of 
new members has been complicated by the question 
of recognition of states. If, on the one hand, the 
admission of any state into the United Nations does 
notgive any claim to recognition by all member 
states, on the other hand, recognition is one of the 
tests of fitness for admission of a state to the inter- 
national comity of nations. 
The question, thus, implies a degree of recog- 
nition that has actually tended to obscore the issue. 
The United States, which has so far refused to 


recognise China, hás established, as part of its law, : 


that the existence of a state is sufficient ground for 
recognition, But the existence of a state does not 
change with the change of a regime. “It has been 
established from he time of Grotius and the birth 
of International Таз”, Sri Krishna Menon says, 
“that while revolution and internal change may alter 
the character of governments and constitutions of 
the nations, their external existence is preserved by 
international law. International agreement is 
impossible on any other basis.’ 

If recognition is a test of fitness for admission in 
the United Nations, some 35 or 40 countries recog- 
nise, the People's Republic of China. The PRC 
has trade relations with atleast 68 other countries. 
The countries which recognise that Government 
have a population of 1,040 million. If oneadds to 
that figuré the population of the PRC itself, which 
is 639 million, one arrives at a figure of 1,679 million 
out ofa total world population of 2737 million, or 
a majority of world population. Мо doubt one 
cannot argue in terms of population because the 
United Nations is composed of states having one 
voice and one vote. Buritclearly shows that the 
majority of the world population recognises China 
and ignoring their views means that the views of a 


- large majority ofthe world population have really | 


been ignored."? Not all of those countries who 
recognise China, are friendly to it. On the one hand, 
there are countries like India which claim friendship 
with China and have not deviated from friendship 
in spite of provocations. On the other hand, there 
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are countries like the United Kingdom which recog- 
nise China, have trade relations with it, but do not 
vote for its representation in the United Nations. 
Ifa country like the UK can recognise China but 
remains against its coming into the United Nations, 
it may equally be true that a country like the USA 
may favour its coming into the United Nations but 
may refuse to recognise it. 

Membership of the United Nations does not 
involve any obligation on the part of states to 
recognise other states. "There are many countries in 


. the United Nations which do not recognise one state 


or the other, and the United Nations cannot compel 
them to recognise fellow members? The United 
States should, therefore, consider the question of 
admission as separable from the question of United 
States’ recognition of the Peking Government. 
Recognition is, no doubt, one of the tests of fitness 
but it should not be too much emphasised because, 
іп the words of Menon, "the recognition of states 
do not create them; it merely confirms an existing 
fact.” 

The principle of universality of the United 
Nations’ membership is another argument which has 
been put forward in support of seating PRC in the 
United Nations. In order to retain the universality 
of the United Nations, it was decided that even 
those who were engaged in the suppression of liberty 
ofothers in the World War II, should, after the 
conclusion of peace, the termination of hostilities 
anda passage of time, join the,comity of nations so 
that the world may develop towards a more peaceful 
and a more complete family. The Indian delegate 
suggested that “those who come into the arena of 
the United Nations should feel even more enthu- 
siastic to extend its universality. How the General 
Assembly can be called an assembly of the world 
when it excludes one quarter of its population?'? 

Finally, there is the argument that the absence 
of PRC profoundly affects the ability of the United 
Nations to deal realistically and settle major world 
problems. In the absence of a government which 
in the classical Austinian sense, is able to command 
the habitual obedience of almost one-fourth popu- 
lation of the whole world, the organs of the United 
Nations are unable to perform successfully the tasks 





“Foreign Affairs Record, Vol VI, 1960; p 2-48. 
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ssigned to them in carrying out the purposes of the 
Charter. “If Charter obligations are-to be carried 
ош and ... if any decision in regard to that vast 
land of 630 million people is to be implemented, it 


requires the consent, cooperation and implementation . 


of the government that can carry it ош.” , 

China is a country with large legions of men in 
her armies and,even larger legions in the reserves, 
with a vast potential power to manufacture weapons 
of destruction and the capacity to contribute either 


' megatively or positively to. the maintenance of world 


peace. It would mean that the arms and resources 
that China possesses, would be outside the inter- 
national agreements? Thus the problem is inti- 
mately linked with the peace of the world, stability 
and order in the Far Eastand the implementation 
of the purposes and principles of the Charter. 

No doubt, the majority of the United Nations 
membership has, so far, opposed the seating of 
PRC in the United: Nations. But the political 


. arguments that thé regime has de facto control over 


mainland China, thatthe exclusion of the PRC is 
contrary to the principle of universality and that 
the absence of the voice of the one quarter of earth’s 
„people on a huge land profoundly affects the ability 
of the United Nations to deal with the major world 
próblems, have considerably influenced .the world 
opinion. 

This is evident from the patterh of voting in the 
General Assembly on the question of Chinese 
representation. It may be divided into four discer- 
nible but changing groups. First, there are a few 


- countries like the UK which have recognised the 
- PRC but have deferred their support of admission 


pending appropriate conditions. But this group is 
diminishing, 
served notice in favour of admission. 
is a growing number of ‘underdeveloped nations that 
do not yet recognise the PRC and have withheld 
their votes for considering its admission by abstaining 
on the question, thus avoiding for the time being 
alignment with either side in the “cold war”. Many, 
Є not most of this group (numbering twenty-two in 
1960), seem inclined to vote in favour of considera- 
tion of admission in the near future. Third, there is 
another growing group of nations which have recog- 


‚ nised the PRC and favour its admission. It includes 


the Socialist and non-aligned’ countries. Finally, 
there is a group of nations including the USA which 
neither recognise the PRC nor favour its admission. 
But the percentage of this group has declined mark- 
edly in the past five years. Brazil, Mexico and some 
other Latin American countties have given notice of 
such defection, while Canada and some other 


“Commonwealth countries have intention to follow 


the new British lead on this question? — - 

In 1965, the UN was equally divided on the 
question. The voting was 47: 47. This was cer- 
tainly encouraging for Peking. The UN General 
Assembly, in its 1969 session, once again debated 
the question from November 3 to 11. The US, as 


usual, opposed the draft resolution and demanded, 
RD Sele Se SEN ы щы 
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for early in 1961, the United Kingdom 
Second, there — 


as in previous years, a two-thirds majority for a 
positive decision. When the draft resolution was - 
put to vote it was defeated but by a narrower margin 
than in the previous ‘year. Forty-eight countries 
favoured UN recognition of Peking compared to 44 
in 1968. New votes supporting PRC came from 


Libya, Ghana, Nigeria and Mauritius. Forty-six . 


voted against the resolution compared to 58 in the 
previous year. There were 21 abstentions compared 
to 23 previously. Italy and Belgium which indicat- 
ed their intention to open diplomatic relations with 
China, switched from “по” votes of 1968 to absten- 
tion in 1969. Canada repeatedly abstained in 1969 
voting, but remained engaged in intensive diploma- 
tic probing of the Peking position. In 1966, it 
had introduced a compromise formula which had 
offered to the People's Republic of.China a seat in 
the Security Council and to Formosa a seat in the 
General Assembly. But both of them have opposed 
this “Two China" formula. Thus the analysis of 
General Assembly votes on Chinese representation 
indicates that most of the UN member states prefer 
to see Peking seated in the United Nations rather 
than excluded from it. zo ў . 


II 


Г is true that the seating of the PRC iu the United 
Nations is likely to contribute to a number of 
developments not to the liking of the USA; 
Taiwan may be demoralised; the Chinese in South- 
east Asia who have remained uncommitted so far, 
may choose to ally themselves with Peking as “the 
wave of future’; and it may even lead the pro- 
Western governments in South Korea, South Viet- 
nam, the Philippines, Thailand and perhaps Malaya 
to doubt the United States’ capacity or determina- 
tion to uphold its “commitments” in Asia. These 
undesirable consequences have been so dominant 
in the minds of the US leaders that they failed to 
realise that the presence of a representative from 
Peking at the United Nations headquarters in New 
York .may provide a useful channel for regular 
contact between mainland China and the United 
States, and may help, them to understand, if not 
approve of each other's policies, thereby reducing the 
chances of mutual miscalculations; it may also re- 
move a roadblock to UN action on some important 
international questions, and may open up the 
possibility of exploiting certain differences between’ 
Moscow and Peking? . , : і 

Recently, the growing desire in the US fora 
“rapprochement” with the People's Republic of 
China has marked a considerable shift in its attitude 
towards Chinese representation, issue. In the past 
the USA virtually ignored the existence of the 
PRC. It now appears that the USA is ‘not rigidly 
opposed to the restoration of China’s seat in the 
UN. US opposition is mainly because it has not 
yet been able to settle the knotty problem of Taiwan. 
It need not seem strange, that those who had 


(Continued on page 38) - 
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Who. is there today who does not know Lenin 
and does not bow his head when. his name is’ 
uttered ?..; For the crores of poor people of the 
world he has become a star that lights their way 
towards freedom .. . Lenin was born in Russia. But 

б һе belongs to the whole world, and we too seek our - 
path in that light. It is but proper that we remember 
this great man and strengthen ourselves with his 


memory. 


(From Jawaharlal Nehru's Hindi message on Lenin Day 1938.) 
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Lenin and Problems · 
of Development 


of Culture 


A. RUMYANTSEV 


N important and healthy tradition whereby the 
A jubilees of great thinkers—the geniuses of the 
‘human race—are marked on a world-wide 
scale has taken shape in recent years. Quite natu- 
rally, the most significant thing noted is the inffuence 
of their spiritual heritage on, the society of. today. 
-The jubilee of V. I. Lenin hasin this respect an 
essentially specific feature. What is being marked 
is not only Lenin's enormous contribution to the 
development of socialist 1deas and world progressive 
thought as a whole. The importance of Lenin for 
the modern world is determined, first of all, by the 
fact that his ideas have been embodied in the real 
and tangible achievements of the international 
revolutionary movement, in the advance of socialism 
—a new socio-economic formation, now. making an 
ever growing impact .on the course of social progress, 
` on, the entire world culture. Secondly, Lenin's theore- 
tical legacy, besides giving a deep assessment of con- 
crete historical events, contains a brilliant elaboration 
of the scientific method of studying the social and 
cultural movement of humanity. 

Lenin regarded the economic and cultural foun- 
dations of socialism as two sides of a medal. In his 
famous formula “Communism is Soviet power plus 
the electrification of the whole country", the word 
"electrification", of course, does not mean just the 
high modern level of technology and labour, but 
also the sum-total of knowledge, skills and work- 
manship, exactitude, organisation, punctuality and 
competence which makes such a high level possible 
and which, combined with Soviet political realities 
and ends, is to bring about new human relationships 
and socialist self-education. ' 

It is impossible to build a new society without 
possessing general and specialised ‘knowledge. It is 
impossible because such’ building can be launched 
only on a planned basis (opposed to the anarchy 
of individual, separate management), that is, on the 
basis of science, scientific social forecasting and 


. The author is the Vice-President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 
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calculation. Itis impossible because such building 
requires а conscious attitude on the part of the 
broad masses of the working people, and such 
consciousness comes not only from experience, but 
also from knowledge. It is precisely the growth of 
culture, the growth of knowledge acquired by broad 
popular masses, which permits the solution of poli- 
tical, economic and cultural tasks with competence, 

The more complex the social task, the higher . 
should the working people's level of understanding 
it be, their ability to think for themselves, and this 
is something acquired only as a result of creative 
study. The state is strong, Lenin stressed, “when 
the people.know everything, can form an opinion 
of everything and do everything consciously”! This 
is why, when addressing the youth, Lenin urged for 
systematic mastery of knowledge and culture, but 
warned against the danger of cramming and taking 
for granted bookish phraseology, including that on 
communism. Lastly, the new society, according to 
Lenin, is such a social organism that sets special 
demands to the standards of management, for such 
management leans on the initiative and drive of the 
whole people, on revolutionary socialist democracy. 

V. I. Lenin held that knowledge, culture, the 
day-to-day efforts towards enlightenment cannot by 
themselves bring about social transformations. But 
when the power is placed in the hands of the work- 
ing people, the emphasis shifts to culture—to the 
“ability to manage", to the “ability to trade," to 
the need to “‘learn)to work". The workers are 
carried.away by the struggle for socialism, noted 


. Lenin in the first years after the October Revolution. 


They would like to set up a perfect administrative 
apparatus, but they do not know how to do it, for 
they have notyet worked out in themselves the 
culture it takes. “Т say culture deliberately", he 
Wrote, "because in these matters we сап only regard 
as achieved what has become part and parcel of our 
culture, of our social life, our habits." 

In this connection, the Bolsheviks from the very 
first steps of Soviet power were faced with a number - 
of extremely complex and interrelated problems. 
The Revolution itself put on the agenda the ques- 
tion of their implementation. First of all, a wide- 
scale campaign was launched to bring literacy, 
knowledge, and culture to the working masses. 
Secondly, for the realisation of this task, for the suc- 
cess of socialist construction as a whole, it was neces- 
sary to resort to the services of the old-time specialists. 
Thirdly, the formation of a new intelligentsia from 
among the workers and peasants started at once, 
an intelligentsia loyal to communist ideals. У. T. 
Lenin and the Bolshevik Party could not picture thé 
building up of a new culture without a thorough 
assimilation of all that was valuable in the national 
cultural legacy and the achievements of world civi- 
lisation. 

Earlier than others Lenin discerned in the pro- 
Paganda of “риге proletarian culture", free from 
any elements of the former culture, the danger of 
political and, spiritual sectarianism, capable, if left 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works; Moscow, Vol 26; p 256. 


2 Ibid; Vol 33; pp 487-488. 
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‚ unopposed, to throw the post-revolutionary society 


back from its advanced positions. If "ignorance" 
in the pre-revolutionary epoch, which Marx des- 
cribed as a tragedy, roeant a deficiency or lack of 
socialist theoretical armament, doubt in scientific 
theory, counting on spontaneity, and superficial 
empirical extremism, “ignorance” after the victory 
of the socialist revolution meant a tendency to 
“leaps” to unwarranted hastiness and an under- 
estimation of the complexity, difficulty and stage-by- 
stage cultural growth of the masses and of the 
internal readjustment of society. Lenin. emphasised 
that what the proletariat needed was not the inven- 
tion of a new proletarian culture, but the development 
of the best models, traditions and results of the 
existing culture from, the viewpoint of a Marxist 
world outlook and the conditions of the'life and 
struggle of the proletariat in the epoch of its dicta- 
torship. à 

The idea that, without winning the main cadres 
of the old-time intelligentisa over to the side of the 


Ours is an age in which the role of specialists, 

of scientists grows rapidly. | 
. Some, not too-far-sighted people regard the 
amazing advances of natural, precise and technical 
Sciences as a sign of humanities being allegedly 
pushed into the background. Yet actually the case 
is quite the reverse. Nothing facilitates the enhance- 
ment of the importance of social sciences so much 
as the scientific revolution and technical progress of 
modern times. For it is this progress which has 
caused and is bringing to life such enormous 
material forces, which reshapes the structure of 
Society and the behaviour of individuals to such an 
extent, that makes the tasks of management and 
coordination so complex, that the decisive question 
in the long run is to what measure is society capable 
of controlling its own development, to what degree 
is the social organisation prepared for a sensible 
utilisation of the scientific achievements, so that they 
will be beneficial to every nation and every indivi- 
dual, and not bring new suffering. This means that 


people's government, without resorting to their* the central problem of the scientific and technical 


knowledge it would be impossible to attain the 
finul aims ofthe Revolution, runs through all the 
writings and speeches. of Lenin. “Communism 
cannot be built without knowledge, technique, and 
culture, and this knowledge is in posséssion оѓ bour- 
geois specialists... They must be surrounded with an 
atmosphere of comradeship, a spirit of communist 
work, and won over to the side of the workers’ and 
peasants’ government." This thesis of Lenin found 
its most vivid embodiment in the practice of socialist 
construction in USSR. ' 

It goes without saying that the enlistment of 
bourgeois- intellectuals on a mass scale entailed a 
certain amount of risk. But the Soviet State kept 
a vigilant eye on their activities, taught them and 
educated them politically. At the same time, already 
in December 1917, Lenin called on workers and pea- 
sants to take a most active part in organising prac- 
tical accounting and control, іп. management and 
inspection. A combination of the "guiding instruc- 
tions of educated people" and of the revolutionary 
experience, loyalty, and practical sense of the wor- 
kers and peasants ensured the success of the young 


Soviet Republic. 


Now, more than half a century after -the October 
Revolution, the Soviet working intelligentsia makes 


‘up one-tenth of the entire population of the USSR. 


But still, there is no doubt that the Soviet society 
needs a further development of education, needs to 
coyer literally everyone with secondary ten-year 
education, we need many millions of specialists with 
highest qualifications. We still have to implement 
the historical task formulated by Lenin—to bring 
up and educate harmoniously developed and trained 
people, able to do everything. Here Lenin warned 
that it would be wrong to understand the all-round 
development of the personality in the educational 
aspect alone, to picture the man of the future by 
means of a simple arithmetical summing up of his 
merits, irrespective -of the system of social relation- 
ships wherein lies the actual reason for his universality. 





3 Ibid; Vol 30; p 147. ` 
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revolution on a world-wide historical scale, as Lenin 
had forecast, is that of the social consequences of this 
‘revolution. 

Never before had the fate of the individual been 
so closely linked with the fate of all other people 
in every corner of the globe. The nuclear menace 
has cast a tragic shadow on this situation. We are 
speaking here of modern civilisation on the whoie. 

The greatness of socialism lies in that in the given 
historical situation—the most complex and most 
difficult of all so far encountered by humanity -it 
offers an alternative. Socialism turns the persona- 
lity—not Man in general, but a concrete living human 
being, every person—into the aim of production, 
of politics, and of culture. Man is not merely 
proclaimed an aim; he actually becomes the object 
of development as a result of socialist distribution 
and socialist democracy. Lenin laid special em- 
phasis on the thought that the crux of the matter 
was the mode in which the personality is involved 
in actual historical action: man must be the subject, 
not merely an object of such action. Only then he 
acquires genuine freedom. Only then in place of 
an illusory “collectivity” fraught with antagonism, 
genuine collectivity emerges, based on the commu- 
nity of interests and actions. What particular 
knowledge, tastes and qualities will characterise man 
under communism is of no consequence. What 
matters is that the sensible social organisation will ` 
enable him to attain these characteristics freely and 
on his own, will enable him to create himself and 
his world, to critically evaluate his life and to 
change it. 

No sooner did the Great October Socialist 
Revolution take place, than Lenin called on the 

. people to wage а real war against lack of culture 
and illiteracy. Millions joined this campaign for 
abolishing ignorance and obscurity. For the first 
time in history the ruling class was made up of the 
majority of the population, and education became 
a privilege of all the people. Without universal 
literacy no one could dream of building socialism. 
Yet elementary culture was still a far сгу from 
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socialism. “‘Our primary and most important task 
is to attain universal literacy, but we should in no 
circumstances limit ourselves.to his target. We 
must át all costs go beyond it and adopt every- 
thing that is truly valuable in European and 
American science." 4 > ОМ 

But science, especially in our age, is rushing 
ahead. The growing scope and depth of knowledge 
sets ever more complex demands on those who seek 
to master the very latest in science. In the union 
of labour and thought we see the guarantee of 
successful communist construction, whose ideal 
and end is the free aud all-round development of 
every individual, as the condition -for the free 
development of all. 

We shall never agree to divide culture into a 
culture for an elite and a culture for the masses, 
Lenin repeatedly said. Keeping aloof from the 
people, from its affairs and sentiments, from its 
joys and sorrows, first of all threatens to impoverish 
creativity and to drain its most deep sources, strips 


- 4 Ibid; Vol 33; p 368. 


it of real vitality. 

When Lenin spoke of the democratism of culture 
he meant something much greater than its accessibility 
to.all. Paraphrasing the words by Mayakovsky the 
great Soviet poet, who referred this -thought to 
poetry, one may say that culture is not born as a 
mass phenomenon, it becomes a mass phenomenon. 
The democratism of culture is expressed not in 
adapting itself to the level of the understanding 
of the strata unversed in it, but in raising this level 
by continuously multiplying the sum-total of the 
spiritual wealth of the nation and communicating 
a mature, humanistic self-consciousness to ever 
new and new strata. Life itself has sent sky-high 
the pronouncements by all kinds of oracles at the 
dawn of the Soviet state as to the inevitable decline 
and demise of Russian culture. History has confirm- 
ed the correctness of Lenin who was fully confident 
that raising the general cultural level of the masses 
will create that solid healthy soil from which 

* powerful, inexhaustible sources for a flourishing 
of the arts, science and technology will spring 


up. 
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Lenin on Attitude 
Towards Cultural 


Heritage 
ү. GORBUNOV 


ENIN always emphasised that the main tasks of 

the Soviet power were creative ones. This 
| makes the problem of the cultural heritage very 
important and it has, in fact, become one of the 
pivotal issues in the theory and practice of 
socialist construction. How should socialism and 
socialists culture be built? What kind of material 
and people would be needed? What can be 
taken from the past and what must be critically re- 
fashioned or decisively rejected? These were the 
questions to Бг decided in the course of managing 
the construction of socialist society. | 

The problem of using the cultural heritage in 
the interests of socialist culture is a component 
part of Lenin’s theory of the cultural revolution. 
Socialist culture, developing on the basis of funda- 
mentally new social relations, qualitatively differs 
from that of the past. At the same time, it does 
not spring from scratch but results from the creative 
utilisation of the earlier progressive cultural achieve- 
. ments. Thus, the creation of the new culture has 
two aspects. Itis only by taking their dialectical 
interrelation into account that the problem of the 
attitude to the cultural heritage during the cultural 
revolution can be solved. 

Lenin outlined the basic aspects of the problem, 
elaborated it theoretically and gave an example of 
its practical solution. Immediately after the October 
Revolution the Soviet Government was faced with 
the task of smashing the old order and with estab- 
lishing a new one. It was essential to do everything 
to preserve the country’s productive forces, the basis 
for the revolutionary transformation of society, and 
. fully to safeguard both material and cultural values 

The cultural revolution is a multi-faceted process, 
embracing all aspects of social life. Its aim and 
result is to diffuse culture and knowledge among the 
broad mass of the working people. That is why 
Soviet power always considered it a key task to or- 
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ganise large-scale education for the people, to enable 
the many millions ‘of working people to assimilate 
cultural traditions and achievements. 

The problem of the cultural heritage touched 
upon the most essential aspects of the young Soviet 
state’s existence. A correct posing and solution of 
that problem was decisive to the success of socialist 
construction. Small wonder, therefore that from 
the very inception of Soviet power a sharp ideologi- 
cal struggle was waged around this issue. 

Most dangerous were various nihilist views, since 
they were spread by people who used “Left” phrases 
and catching slogans, who generally tried to pass 
themselves off as genuine revolutionaries and thus 
succeeded in deceiving those who were not parti- 
cularly well-grounded in theory. And there was 
fertile .soil for the dissemination of such 
views. : 

It would be а mistake to regard such nihilism 
with its rejection of the old culture only as a desire 
of some intellectuals to seem original. No, it was a 
serious and widespread social movement. 

In discussing the various manifestations of the 
negative attitude towards the culture of the past, 
it should be taken into account that the pztty bour- 
geois ideologists of “proletarian” culture attempted 
to cultivate their views in the atmosphere of spon-' 


taneous nihilism, which in the first years of 
the Soviet power often prevailed among the 
masses. 


It should also be remembered that the October 
Revolution awakened to political life many millions 
of people with a different political grounding, diffe- 
rent cultural level and different social origin (wor- 
kers, peasants, intellectuals). They were full of 
enthusiasm, energy and the desire to “make” 
revolution, but they lacked experience, knowledge 
and skill. The slogan to destroy the old world and 
on its ruins to build the magnificent edifice of labour 
and freedom was simple and understandable, while 
the concrete ways of achieving this were not clear 
enough to all and were no more than an enticing 
prospect. Under these conditions it was easy to 
excite minds with various “‘courageous’’ schemes and 
“radical?” demands. That was a time of daring 
plans, endless seekings, mistakes, failures, and 
simultaneously one of creative successes, of the big 
and small discoveries indispensable for establishing 
a new life. 

Lenin discussed with Klara Zetkin this progress- 
ive process of drawing broad masses into revolu- 
tionary creation, into the building of the new 
culture. “The awakening of new forces and the 
harnessing of them to the task of creating a new art 
and culture in Soviet Russia are a good thing, a 
very good thing," Lenin said. “The hurricane spee 
of their development is understandable and useful. 
We must make good the loss incurred by centuries 
of neglect and make good is what we want to do. 
Chaotic fermentation, feverish hunt for new slogans, 


„slogans acclaimed today with shouts of ‘hosanna’ 


in relation to certain trends in art and fields of 
thought, and rejected tomorrow with cries of 
‘crucify him’—all this is inevitable. Revolution 
unleashes all forces fettered hitherto and drives them 
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from their' deep recesses of life to the surface."! 
Then he made this fundamentally important addi- 
tion : “But then, we are Communists, and ought not 
to stand idly by and give chaos free rein to develod. 
We should steer this process according to a worked- 
out plan and must shape its results."? This clear 
formulation by Lenin of the task of steering cultural 
development showed how the Soviet power should 
approach the problem of the cultural heritage. The 
planned fight against chaos, against the petty- 
bourgeois medium, were to be the basis for over- 
coming nihilist sentiments. 

Demands to destroy the old culture completely 
or at least to “treat it with contempt" were wides- 
pread in the first years of the Soviet power; They 
came from propagandists of modernist trends and 
also those who called themselves "political represen- 
tatives of genuinely proletarian art”; this claim 
could be found in the statements of futurists, of 
representatives of the Proletkult (proletarian culture) 
movement and other adherents of “Left” art. Each 
one of these groups had its own recipe for the crea- 
tion of a new, proletarian culture and “‘revolu- 
tionaryV art. The Proletkult theory reflected these 
views in the first years of the Soviet power most 
perfectly. 

What was the essence of the Proletkult theory, 
of its “conception of a proletarian culture’? As 
they saw it, the culture of every class was strictly 
isolated, self-contained and could be neither under- 
stood by members of other classes nor used by them. 
In this connection, the Proletkul ideologists consi- 


dered it their aim to work out a specific “purely- 


proletarian culture", one free of alien “class admix- 
tures". According to their recipe, it would be 
possible to set up such a culture by artificially 
fencing off from life in special laboratories, which 
they styled creative studios, where they maintained, 
working conditions could be "free" from non- 
proletarian influences, from the influence -of the old 
culture. 

This explains the sectarian positions of the adhe- 
rents of the Proletkult: their striving to isolate them- 
selves from the broad mass of the working people, 
their attempts to initiate into their work only a few 
"selected" representatives of the proletariat, namely, 
those who were members of the Proletkult studios. 
Representatives of the Proletkult were openly hostile 
to intellectuals and at the same time treated the 
peasants with contempt. Both, they believed, could 
only hamper the creation of a pure proletarian cul- 
ture, one free of the vestiges of the past. 

The philosophic "basis" of the nihilism of the 
Proletkult movement were the theories of A.A. 
Bogdanov, its chief ideologist. 

It must be admitted that Bogdanov’s confused 
theoriés, even though they were acclaimed by the 
leaders of the Proletkult movement as their ideological 
basis, were embraced only by its few “theoreticians”. 
To the working youths in the Proletkult who 
sincerely strove to contribute to the cultural develop- 
ment of the Soviet state, these theories were alien 


1Lenin on Literature and Art; Clara Zetkin; “Му Recollec- 
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and incomprehensible; the rank-and-file members 
could more easily be led astray by elementary 
appeals to destroy the old culture for the sake of a 
new culture, for the sake of the revolution. , 

Particularly sharp attacks were mounted against 
the representatives of the old culture in the initial 
period of the Soviet power, when the tide of the 
revolution swept across the country, smashing the old 
order. It was then, at the beginning of 1918, that 
Kirillov, a Proletkult poet, published his famous 
poem “We”, in which he proclaimed : “For the sake © 
of our Morrow —let us burn Raphael, destroy muse- 
ums, trample the flowers ofart."? This poem be- 
came widely known, it was often quoted, it became 
the slogan of many representatives of "Left" art, 
ready to destroy everything. 

It is noteworthy that Kirillov's poem was loudly 
praised by the “Left Communists”, who singled it 
out from many other poetic works of that period 
as a brilliant example of a new, emergent proletarian 
art. Naturally, it would be wrong to identify the 
views of the followers of the Proletkult with those 
of the “Left Communists”. These were trends of a 
different order, belonging to different spheres. But 
it is no mere chance that methodologically they held 
similar views as to the use of the old culture. They 
reflected the nihilist sentiments of the petty bour- 
geoisie, each in its own way. 

Lenin emphatically rejected such sentiments. In 
his report on the Party Programme at the Seventh 
Congress of the RCP(B) in March 1918, he said: 
“For no matter to what extent culture has been des- 
troyed, it cannat be removed from history...the diffi- 
culties will be only in restoring it.’ n 

Lenin's remark is fundamentally important to-the 
struggle against all variants of nihilism. At that 
time he often criticised the nihilist approach to the 
culture of the past. Censuring the erroneous views 
of thoughtless “‘demolishers” of the past, he called 
upon them “{о gain possession of the culture that was 
created by the old social relations and has remained 
as the material basis of socialism."5 Lenin demanded 
of Lunacharsky, the People's Commissar for Educa- 
tion, that all cultural monuments be strictly pre- 
served. Lenin pointed out categorically: “It is 
absolutely imperative for us to do everything in our 
power not to let the pillars of our culture collapse, 
for the proletariat would never forgive us that.” 
According to Lunacharsky’s memoirs, Lenin defen- 
ded the Alexander Theatre in 1918 against furious 
attacks by the Proletkult group, which demanded . 
that it be closed down in order to stamp out this 
“nidus of reactionary art’’.” 

' Lenin patiently explained the basic tasks of the 
cultural revolution and the methods by which it was 
to be carried out, and the role of the cultural heri- 
tage in socialist construction. As a result of his 
consistent line, directed at the defence of past cul- 
tural achievements, and owing to extensive expla- 
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natory work and the criticism of nihilist .sentiments, 
the general tone of the slogans proclaimed by the 
Proletkult group noticeably changed as compared to 
the first post-revolutionary months. Typical in this 


respect is the fact that the same poet Kirillov, in ` 


just a year after his notorious "attack" upon the 
classic art, exclaimed: “He is with us, our radiant 
Pushkin, and Lomonosov and Koltsov...”8 In fact, 
such statements by the members of the Proletkult 
could be heard more and more often. 

It would be wrong to picture all Proletkult 
members as open, irreconcilable, militant “demo- 
lishers" of everything belonging to the past- Their 
nihilism was expressed most frequently not in the 
form of undisguised calls for destruction but 
assumed other, more refined and therefore perhaps 
more dangerous shapes. This can be easily seen 
from the resolutions of most Proletkult conferences 
and congresses. None of them contain primitive 
calls for destructing culture. 

As regards the old culture, there were two points 
of view among the Proletkult champions. The 
Proletkult group itself admitted that one of the most 
controversial issues in their ranks was their attitude 
towards the cultural heritage which they had ob- 
tained from the feudal and bourgeois world. Two 
variants of Proletkult nihilism were most wide- 
spread. i 

The first, to which most of the leaders of that 
school adhered, was that the old culture was neces- 
sary for formal education and the general develop- 
ment of the personality. At the same time they did 
not want to use its progressive elements for building 
anew, socialist culture. 
the old culture—that is how they put the. question. 
One of their reports said that to adopt bourgeois 
culture, would be an irremediable step backwards. 
The other variant was propounded by those mem- 
bers of the movement who in principle did not reject 
the old culture but believed that the possibility for 
its use would arise only when a special ‘‘proletarian 
culture”. had been worked out in full volume. 
Without these preconditions, they said, "itis not 
the proletarian who masters the old culture as his 
heritage, but it masters him, as the human material 
for its aims."? ' 

There were also other shades in the interpretations 
of the tasks of creating a new culture. Despite defi- 
nite distinctions and shades in the attitude of the 
members of the Proletkult group, most of them held 
a negative view on the cultural heritage. To some 
degree, nihilism was always present in the Proletkult 
theory. The followers of this school were unani- 
mous in the main: they all considered it essential 
to work out a special culture according to their 
recipe and oppose it to the culture being created by 
the whole Soviet people. 

Lenin attached great importance to criticising 
the positions of the Proletkult group, he revealed 
their essential mistakes and errors, laid down the 
ways of building a genuinely proletarian culture. 
Let us therefore stop on some major aspects of 


8 Proletarskaya Kultura ; 1919, No 7-8 ; p 58 
8 Proletarskaya Kultura ; 1918, No 2; p 6. 
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To study and to get over - 


Lenin's ideological struggle against the theories and 
precepts of the Proletkult movement. 

In September 1918, the First All-Russia Prolet- 
kult Conference formulated the basic views of that 
School. The resolutions insistently stressed that the 
main aim of Proletkult “is to work out a proletarian 
culture", and emphasised in this connection the 
specific “creative” tasks of Proletkul tmovement and 
demands for special conditions for their work ‘‘so 
that a strictly class, proletarian creation could in 
full measure unfold itself.”° 

It is characteristic that all resolutions of the 
movement invariably stressed the necessity to study 
old culture. Actually, however, the group confined 
itself to discussing the study of the culture of the 
past in a purely formal and general way. And even 
if their resolutions spoke of using the treasures of 
the old art, they never failed to add that it was 
necessary "to interpret them іп a new way” (that is, 
in their sense), for, asimple assimilation of the old 
art, they said, would inevitably educate the working 
class in the spirit of the culture belonging to the 
ruling classes and thus in a spirit of subordination 
to the way of life the latter had created. The con- 
ference of the Proletkult movement also strongly 
emphasised the idea that a mixing of peasant culture 
with working class culture is inadmissible: they are 
as much opposed to each other as are the interests 
of the groups backing the two types of culture. The 
conference clearly showed that in questions of culture 
theleaders of the movement persistently defended 
their sectarian positions. 

On September 17, Lenin sent to the Presidium of 
the conference aletter in which he said: "All our 
successes have been due to the workers grasping this 
and governing the state through their Soviets. ...Fight 
for this, comrades! Let the proletarian cultural and 
educational organisations help in this. That will be 
a pledge of further success and the final victory of 
the socialist revolution. 

However, the leaders of the Proletkult conference 
did not wish to understand this call or else pretended 
not to have understood it. Lenin's remarks that 
the workers must themselves take up the governing 
of the state were interpreted by them as a. demand 
for the independence of the cultural and educational 
organisations from Party and state leadership. Thus, 
quoting from the resolution of the conference the 
proposition that “the movement for culture and 
education among the proletariat must hold an inde- 
pendent place next to the political and economic 
movement", the leaders of the movement stated in 
defence of their groundless thesis: “All the impor- 
tance of the work of the Proletkult movement in 
this direction was emphasised by comrade Lenin in 
his greeting to the conference.’”* 

But such sophistry could neither conceal the true 
content of Lenin’s letter from the mass of the 
Proletkult members, nor belittle its great significance. 
It was read to the delegates of the Proletkult 
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conference and published in the Pravda, where mil- 
lions of people read it. In that letter Lenin clearly de- 
fined the main trend of the work of proletarian mass 
cultural and educational organisations, and this was 
extremely important, since the Proletkult conference 
expressed erroneous views, contradicting Lenin's 
policy of cultural development on the basic questions 
(trends to separatism and sectarianism, the demand 
fora special way of the creatiorf of a proletarian 
culture). 

In the spring of 1919, Lenin wrote the pamphlet 
The Achievements and Difficulties of the Soviet 
Government, which played a major role in rectifying 
the dangerous views on the possibility of building 
socialism without using the culture of the past. 
Exposing such nihilist views, Lenin wrote: “‘Capital- 
ism provides culture only for the minority. We must 
build socialism out of this culture, we have no other 
material.  We^ want to start building socialism at 
once out of the material that capitalism left us 
yesterday to be used today, at this very moment, and 
' not with people reared in hothouses, assuming that 
we were to take this fairy-tale seriously"? And 
further Lenin noted: If you will not build a com- 
munist society from this material, then you are, 
merely phrase-mongers, windbags. . 

At the First All-Russia Congress on Extra- 
School Education in 1919, Lenin said that organisa- 
tion was the main task facing all workers in the 
cultural field. He pointed out the necessity to 
fight still extant vestiges of disorganisation, chaos, 
inter-departmenta] quarrels and proposed to begin 
the simple and urgent work to eliminate illiteracy 
and to set up a network of libraries to help the 
people use every available book. e . 

Among Lenin's many speeches and writings in 
which he criticised the negative attitude of the 
“Left” dogmatists to the old culture, a special 
place is held by his historical speech "The Tasks 
of the Youth Leagues", at the Third Congress of 
the Komsomol on October 2, 1920. The Congress 
was convoked on the eve of the First All-Russian 
Congress of the Proletkult, when the delegates to 
that Congress were already arriving in Moscow. 
It was therefore no accident that Lenin, besides 
telling the young people of the tasks of communist 
construction, also criticised those who "chatter 
about proletarian culture", and who by their ultra- 
revolutionary plans could only lead a part of the 
young people astray. Proletarian culture, he said, 
čis not clutched out of thin air; it is not an inven- 
tion of those who call themselves experts in prole- 
tarian culture. That is all nonsense". 

In this speech Lenin outlined the main trend in 
the building of a genuinely proletarian culture: 
*Proletarian culture must be the logical develop- 
ment of the store of knowledge mankind has accu- 
mulated under the yoke of capitalist, landowner 
and bureauoratic society. All these roads have 
been leading, and will continue to lead up to prole- 
tarian culture". Speaking of the need to enrich 
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the memory with the wealth of knowledge mankind 
had evolved, Lenin simultaneously pointed out that 
a communist would be no more than a braggard if 
he did not refashion all this knowledge in his mind. 
“You should not merely assimilate this knowledge, 
but assimilate it critically",!19 he said. | 

The fact that in this speech, besides stressing 
the most important problems, Lenin considered it 
necessary to criticise the nihilist views on prole- 
tarian culture, shows how dangerous he considered 
these delusive conceptions. The First All-Russia 
Proletkult Congress, which opened on October 5, 
1920, showed that the leaders of the Proletkult 
movement had not rejected their old erroneous 
views and continued their efforts to invent а "prole- 
tatian culture" and to dissociate themselves from 
educational tasks. The resolution of the Congress, 
“The Volume and Nature of the Work of the 
Proletkult Movement", emphasised, for example, 
that cultural and creative work was the task of the 
Proletkult organisation, whereas cultural and edu- 
cational work was acceptable as auxiliary .inasmuch 
as it was essential in creation. ; 

On Obtober 8 Lenin wrote his famous draft re- 
solution “On Proletarian Culture”. This document 
contains a well-argumented criticism of the basic 
theoretical principle of the Proletkult movement, 
shows the foundation on which genuine proletarian 
culture should develop: “Marxism has won its his- 
toric significance as the ideology of the revolutionary 
proletariat because, far from rejecting the most valu- 
able achievements of ^the bourgeois epoch, it has, 
on the contrary, assimilated and refashioned every- 
thing of value in the more than two thousand years 
of the development of human thought and culture. 
Only further work on this basis and in this direction, 
inspired by the practical experience of the proletarian 
dictatorship as the final stage in the struggle against 
every form of exploitation, can be recognised as the 
development of a genuine proletarian culture? — 

At Lenin's proposal, the question of Proletkult 
was discussed by the Political Bureau of the Centfal 
Committee of the RCP(B).  Lenin's draft . resolution 
“On Proletarian Culture", with which the members 
ofthe CC RCP(B) acquainted themselves, became 


‘the basis for a deep analysis of the Proletkult's mis- 


takes and for adopting the necessary decisions at the 
meetings of the Central Committee. 

` Important information on the struggle against the 
erroneous views held by the Proletkult group at the 
meeting of the Political Bureau on October 9, can be 
seen from the conspect which Lenin made during the 
debates. These remarks show that not only members 
of the CC but also members of the People's Com- 
missariat for Education gave their opinion on the 
question. : 

The views of the Proletkult representatives were 
also heard. Lenin.made notes of their most charac- 
teristic statements. They continued to defend their 
sectarian views and maintained that they must 
“create” a new culture “пої for other classes, but for 
the industrial proletariat”, that’ their mission was 
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‘not “cultural-educational, but cultural-creative". 
This position of the spokesmen of the Proletkult 
group evoked criticism from the members of the 


Central Committee, who warned them against delu-_ 


sive views as to the actually existing level’ of our 
culture. They overestimated the: “readiness of the 
proletariat for spiritual culture”, that is, they con- 
sidered the proletariat to be ready, in political and 
‘intellectual respects, immediately to work out the 
spiritual culture'of the new, socialist society in full 
volume. Such were the views of the Proletkult lea- 
ders in its striving to jump over the essential stages 
needed to accumulate knowledge and master the 
age-old cultural achievements, in order to enter 
“without waste of time” the kingdom of communist 
culture. 

Lenin. constantly cautioned such impatient *'re- 
volutionaries" against illusions as regards the 
readiness of the masses to live in socialist conditions. 
Speaking about the political education departments 
on November 3, 1920, he said: “We do not hold the 
utopian views that the working masses are ready for 
a socialist society." For this reason Lenin consider- 
ed the educational jask as the most important: “We 
' must prepare the masses to build up socialism,’’® 

and this, he said, would be possible “only by acquir- 
ing the sum total of knowledge that the teachers 
have inherited from the bourgeoisie"? АП these 
remarks of Lenin relate roughly to the time when the 
Central Committee of the RCP(B) was discussing 
. the question of Proletkult. · 

Among the notes Lenin made at the meeting of 
the Political Bureau on October 9, his "Rough Draft 
of a Resolution on Proletarian Culture," (which was 
in the main a repetition of the draft written by him 
on October 8) is particularly interesting. It contains 
four items on this point. Lenin's pote on the atti- 
tude to the cultural heritage is the most complete 
one (the others are very brief). It develops his fourth 
thesis in the draft resolution written on October 8. 
In that item Lenin wrote: “Not the invention of a new 
proletarian culture, but the development of the best 
models, traditions and results of the existing culture, 
from the point of view of the Marxist world outlook 
and the conditions of life and struggle of the 
proletariat in the period of its dictatorship."?? This 
remark may be considered a classical tenet, defining 
the line the proletariat should follow in the use of 
the cultural heritage. 

It is only logical that the question on the atti- 
tude to the cultural heritage has found its fullest re- 
flection in Lenin's draft, for it was the central point 
of the Proletkult group's theory, the one they most 
consistently adhered to. It should also be noted 
that at the meetings of the Political Bureau on Octo- 
ber 9 and 11, the nihilism of the Proletkult group 
found a defender in Bukharin. 

After a study of Lenin's draft on proletarian cul- 
ture, Bukharin expressed his disagreement with the 
fourth thesis and in this connection addressed a 
note to Lenin, saying: "Personally, Ithink that to 
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‘conquer’ а bourgeois culture completely, without 
destroying it, is just as impossible as to 'conquer' a 
bourgeois state. The processes at work in culture and 
in the state are indentical. As an ideological system ' 
it is adopted by the proletáriat a different in relation 
ofits components. Practically the difference is that if 
we are to take the viewpoint that it should be adop- 
ted fully, it means, for example, old theatres, etc., 
while the new, being considered ‘coarse’, will not be 
allowed to go ahead (analogy: the fear to 'smash the 
apparatus’ in the economic field, etc.)."?! 

As we see, Bukharin objects in the first place 
against Lenin's idea on the need to build proletarian 
culture on the basis of accepting the most valuable 
achievements of the bourgeois epoch. In the attempt 
to refute this thesis, Bukharin emphasises that it is 
impossible to conquer bourgeois culture completely, 
and in the heat of the controversy does not even 
notice that Lenin's draft resolution speaks not of 
merely accepting the culture of the past but also of 
reshaping it, of the need to solve the problem of the 
cultural heritage in close connection with the practi- 
cal experience of the proletarian dictatorship. 

The letter of the CC RCP(B) “Оп Proletkult 
Organisation", worked out with Lenin's participa- 
tion and published in Pravda on December 1, 1920, 
played an enormous role in criticism of the nihilist 
theories of Proletkult and its other theoretical and 
practical mistakes, and also in rectifying its erroneous 
actions (separatism, sectarianism). The letter pointed 
to the need “to help proletarian youth to study se- 
riously, to make their communist approach more con- 
centrated on all questions of life and art”; it 
called upon the Proletkult group “to merge as closly 
as possible with those working in the ranks of 
oureducational organisations, which must all be- 
come, not in words but in deeds, bodies of a genuine, 
authentic proletarian culture". 

The Proletkult movement, however, was not able 
to rid itself quickly of its fundamental theoretical 
errors. Its “theoreticians” continued to insist on 
their special creative mission as opposed to general 
educational work, and Lenin had to criticise their 
mistakes time and again. 

In his last works: Pages from a Diary; On Coope- 
ration; On Our Revolution; Better Fewer, but Better; 
Lenin expldined the tasks of the cultural revolution 
and gave particular attentión to the general educa- 
tional tasks of the Soviet state and criticised those 
who intended to build the new culture at a single 
stroke, without accumulating and assimilating know- 
ledge. 

To Lenin the question of the creation of the new, 
socialist culture was inseparably linked with ques- 
tions of the education and instruction of the masses, 
with the creation of Soviet intelligentsia on a broad 
scale. In Pages from a Diary, Lenin wrote: “At а 
time when we hold forth on proletarian culture and 
the relation in which it stands to bourgeois culture, 
facts and figures reveal that we are in a very bad 
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“The Germans are ` 
a great and brave 


people. Their industry, 

their scholarship and 

their bravery command 

phe admiration of the world. 
One hopes that they will lead 
=: (be peace movement.” 
ong Gandhi 
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to the interests of the German people and ! 
the international obligations of all Germans, 
has eradicated German militarism, and 
nazism on its territory and pursues a policy 
serving peace and socialism." 
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Lenin 


Where accidents of birth or whims of money 
Determine the World's value, high or low, 

And gambling greed flits where the wealthy go, 
Man’s bagatelle, a pawn, not worth a penny. 
Thru this external fault, mankind has been 

For ages dark, paltry amid profusion. 

But empire’s siren-song, of Commerce queen, 
NOW ends, is changed in Life's great revolution. 
Each his own value now—life’s based on reason. 
Now starts the blade sharp conflict that's worldwide 
Of mind and body, that new forms allow, 

Being classless. At the delta mouth has risen 


The Soviet workers' sacrificial tide; 


Brothers! your Bhagirath's our Lenin, now. 


-—- 


The poem in Bengali, written before 
1945, was translated by David Esbury. 
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Lenin 

on 
Proletarian 
State 


` A CCORDING to Marxian con- 
cept, the state arises ‘at a 
certain stage of historical 
development when the society 
gets divided into hostile classes 
whose interests are antagonistic 
and are irreconcilable. 

The class which owns the 
means of production needs state 
to safeguard its interests and 
privileges. The non-owning classes 
who by their toil create all the 
wealth of the owning classes, have 


to be kept under servitude and 


submission. 

The state is used by the ruling 
classes to maintain their property 
relations intact and to, ward off 
any threat that may arise from 
any quarter. The state in its 
essence is an organ of class rule, 
an organ of suppression of one 
class by another class. 

The question arises, when the 
working class throws the ruling 
class out of power why should 
it still need astate, for now there 

‚ 18 no class to be subjected and 
exploited? 


Lenin criticised the anarchists, ~ 


who wanted an immediate aboli- 
tion of the state, on the ground 
that although with the dethron- 
ing of the bourgeoisie and the 
socialisation of the means of 
production, all the sources of ex- 
ploitation would have ended, the 
need for a state in-the transitory 
period would still be there, for, 
the remnants of bourgeoisie, 
though out of power, would not 
aceept the new order without 
resistance. 
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Therefore, in order to break 
the resistance of the remnants of 
bourgeoisie as also to organise 
and direct the new production 
relations, a state will be needed. 
As the productive forces will not 
have developed to such an extent 
as to provide everyone with what 
he needs, the-need of the state as 
the distributor of the national 
product among the people on the 
basis of their contribution will 
be there. i 

Only when the productive 
forces will have developed to 
such an extent that the society 
inscribes on its banner "from 
each according to his capacity 
to each according to his need”, 
will the need for a state be alto- 
gether eliminated. 

The next question is, if the 
proletariat at all needs a state 
fora transitory period, will the 
old state machinery that it inherits 
from the bourgeoisie serve the 
purpose of the new social rela- 
tions initiated by the new ruling 
class? j 

The answer given by Marx, 
Engels and Lenin to this question 
is an emphatic no. Marx has 
stated that “the working class 
cannot simply lay hold of the 
readymade state machinery and 
wield for its own purpose.” 

Just at the time of the Paris 
Commune in April 1871, Marx 
in a letter to Kugelmann had 
written that the next attempt of 
the French revolution will beno 
longer, as before, to transfer the 
bureaucratic military machine 


4 


from one hand to another, but 

to smash it. Later, writing ' 
about the Paris Commune, Marx 

observed, “The Commune made 

that catchword of bourgeois re- 

volution, cheap government, a 

reality by destroying that great 

source of expenditure—the stand- ` 
ing army and the state functiona- 

rism". 

It was the repressive organs 
of the state, that is, the army, 
police and the bureaucracy, that 
were to be smashed and not the 
other legitimate functions. Such 
legitimate functions were to be 
performed not by the bureaucrats 
standing above society but as one 
of it. : 

Lenin, in his book State and 
Revolution, has observed that the 
smashing of the state did not 
mean the abolition altogether of 
the state apparatus, for the toilers 
need a state to overcome the 
resistance of the exploiters and 
to plan the growth of the national 
economy. “АП this calls for a 
certain form of state, but it does 
not call for a special military and 
bureaucratic apparatus with offi- 
cials occupying especially privi- 
leged positions."* 

What Marx and Lenin had 
visualised was that the proletar- 
ian state would-be without any 
standing army as the workers 
themselves would be armed to 
defend the gains of the revolution. 
There would be no bureaueracy in 


.the sense of being the masters of 


the toilers. 

The founders of socialism ' 
have been conscious of the evils 
of bureaucracy. They have laid 
down that unless bureaucracy is 
stripped of allits privileges and 
higher emoluments, it will conti- 
nue to remain what it is. Marx 
hadhighly commended the Paris 
Commune for not only did it 
abolish the standing army but 
enjoined that all public services 
had to be done at workmen’s 


wages; that all officials were to 


be elected by universal suffrage, 
subject to recall at any moment. 
If the state officials are to 
be elected and are subject to 
recall at any moment, much of 
the power to misuse position of 
authority and to become masters 


*Lenin, Selected Works; Moscow, 


1947; p 180. 
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` instead of servants, will be lost. 


Secondly, by fixing their salary at 
not higher than the workman's 
wages, an 


. imposed ón the presumption to 


stand high above the common 
man. F 

Engels was ¢ategoric that the 
proletariat state, too, has to 
“safeguard itself against its own 
deputies and officials”. He main- 
tained that the state did not 
change its character and, to quote 
his own words, “І. retains its 
fundamental characteristic feat- 
ure of transforming the officials, 
the ‘servants of society’ its 
organ, in to the masters of 
society." 

Commenting on the  Com- 
mune, Engels has observed, 
“Against this transformation of 
the state and the organs of the 
state from servants of the society 
into masters of society—an in- 
evitable transformation in all 
previous states—the- Commune 
made use of two infallible exped- 
ients. In the first place, it filled 
all posts— administrative, judicial 
and educational— by election on 
the basis of universal suffrage of 
all concerned, with the right of 
same electors to recall their dele-- 
gates at any time. And, in the 
second place, all officials," high or 
low, were paid only the wages 
received by other workers. The 
highest salary paid by the Com- 
mune to any one was 6,000 
francs. In this way an effective 
barrier to place-hunting and 
careerism was set up even apart 
from binding mandates to dele- 
gates and to representative bodies 


. which were also added in pro- 


fusion". 

That the publié functions 
should lose their political char- 
acter and be transformed into the 
simple administrative function to 
be performed at: average work- 


.men's wages under the supervis- 


ion and control of all, was the 


‘crux of the process of smashing of 


the state machinery. “The 
abolition of all representative 
allowance and of all monetary 
privileges in the case of officials 
the reduction of the remunera- 
tion of all servants of the state 
to the level of | workmens 
wages" was the touchstone of 
the proletarian state. 

In his fight against those who 
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absolute check is: 





Give us a Lenin 


` 


Rathindranath Tagore, son of the Poet, writing in his memoirs, 


On the Edge of Time, describes a visit to the rural backwaters of East 


Bengal in the twenties : 


moro I disembark at a village and meet a group of elderly 


people. Тат eager to question them, to Jind an aaswer to the 


problem which’ is worrying me. Sitting оп а primitive cane chair 


- in the low-roofed verandah of a cottage, with my hosts squatting 


on a mat in front of me,'most of them wearing only a loin-cloth 


and passing the hookah made of cocoanut-shell to one another, 


I imagine myself transported to the Middle Ages, holding a 


Panchayat over some knotty social problem concerning the 


village. 


x 


Ап old man with flowing white beard gets ир and says : 
“Babuji, what is the use of all this talk? I don’t think our 


young men will do anything much with all the rubbishy reforms 


they glibly expound to us. Give us a Lenin and everything will 


be changed." 


= 


wanted to distort the teachings of 
Marx,  Lenin's observation 
this context is significant. It is 
precisely on this most striking 
point, perhaps the most impor- 
tant as far as the problem of the 
state is concerned, that the 
teachings of Marx has been 
completely forgotten"? 

In the proletarian state of 
Lenin's concept, “Instead of the 
special institutions of a privileged 
minority (privileged officialdom, 
the command of the standing 
army), the majority itself can 
directly fulfil all the functions, 
and the more the functions of the 
state nower devolve upon the 
people generally, the less need is 


there far the existence of this 


, 


in’ 


power." (emphasis added) 

From the above it is clear that 
Lenin visualised the proletarian 
state as a transitory phase Where 
there would be no bourgeois-type 
standing army or bureaucrats. 
The administrative functions 
would -be performed by elected 
representatives under the 


) super- 
vision and control of all to be 
recalled at any moment. Their 


salaries. would not exceed that of 
the ordinary workers nor would 
they enjoy any privilege what- 
soever. In Lenin's time the highest 
salary fixed was 6,000 rubles 
Which was not more than what an 
ordinary workers earned. 


20а; p 169, 
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Lenin and. 


\ 


Indian 
Liberation 


Movement 


bos was a man with super 
concentration of mind.’ 

George Plekhanov has said 
that genius is one who sees 
more than others and sees more 
strongly; than others. Lenin 
saw more than others and saw 
, more deeply than others. 

If there is a chapter on “Lenin 
and India” in world history, it 
would be divided roughly into 
four periods: 
the beginning of the First World 
War; (2) from 1914 to the 
triumph of the October Revolu- 
tion in 1917; (3) from 1917 
till 1924 when Lenin breathed 
his last; and (4) the impact of 
‘Lenin in the post-Lenin period 
on the Indian freedom move- 
ment.. 

In the first period there are 
six references to India in Lenin’s 
writings; in the second, nine; there 
are eleven references, in the 


third period, and in the fourth^: 


period very many. The first ever 
reference to India by Lenin is to 
be found in his article, “Тһе 
War in China" ‚ published i in the 
first issue of the Tskra in ocu: 
ber 1900. 

Lenin wrote: “For the sake Et 
the profit of a handful of capita- 
lists, the bourgéois governments 
have waged endless wars, have 
sent regiments to die in unhealthy 





‘The author is а member of Parlia- 
ment and belongs to the Samyukta 
Socialist Party. 


La 


(1) from 1900 to - 


1 
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tropical countries, have squan- 
dered millions of money extracted 
from the people, and have driven 
the peoples in the colonies to 
desperate revolts or death from 
starvation. We need only recall 
the rebellion of the native peoples 
against the British in India and 
‘the famine that prevailed. there, 
or think of the war the English 
are now waging against the 
‚ Boers.” / 

Lenin’s reference to “the 
rebellion of the native peoples 
against the British" was un- 
doubtedly to the first Indian 
War of Independence in 1857. 

The second reference to India 
by Lenin is to be found in his 
article, “The International a 
cialist Congress at Stuttgart" i 
1907. It was published in the 

* Proletary, the central organ of 
the Bolsheviks, on October 20, 
1907. 


were present such  stalwarts 
as Rosa Luxemburg, August 
‘Bebel, Karl Liebknecht, Jean 
Jaures, Hyndman, and others. 
.From the Indian side were pre- 
'sent Vikaji Rustom Cama, known 
'as Madam Cama, Virendranath 
Chattopadhyaya and Serdar Singh: 
Raoji Rana. ` 

It was at this conference 
that Madam Сата ~ had 
moved the resolution: “That 
the continuance of British 
tule in India is positively disas- 
trous and extremely injurious to 


At this Stuttgart Congress. 


the best interests of India, and 
lovers. of freedom all over the 
world ought to cooperate in free- 
ing from slavery the fifth of the 

г whole human race inhabiting that ` 
oppressed country..." In support 
of this resolution she added: “We 
want the right of self-determina- 
tion. We stand for justice for 
planning our lives" completely by 
ourselves." 

Lenin's third reference to 
India is found in his editorial, 
“Inflammable -Material in World 
Politics", in the Proletary of 
` July 23, 908. 

This. was a momentous year 
in India. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
was tried for violating the “Press · 
Act," which was passed in that 
year for gagging the Indian press. 
One year before, in 1907; the 
“Seditious . Assembly Act” was 
passed for banning the ‘public 
meetings. Tilak’s trial continued 
from July 13 to 22, 1908, and he 
was sentenced to exile for seven 
years in the Mandalay Jail. 

The next day, on July 23, 1908, 
Lenin wrote in that editorial: 
“In India the street is beginning to 
stand up for its writers.and political 
leaders. The infamous sentence pro- 
nounced by the British jackals on 
the Indian democrat Tilak—he was 
sentenced to a long term of exile... 
This revenge against a democrat 
by the lackeys of the money-bag 
evoked street demonstrations and 
a strike in Bombay. In India, 
too, the proletariat has already 
developed to a conscious ‘political 
mass struggle and that being the 
case...British regime in India is 
doomed.” 

. There are three other referen- - 
ces to India in Lenin's writings, 
during this period, the last of 


whichwas in his article “The 
Awakening of Asia",in Pravda 
of May 7, 1913. 


In:the second eod from 
1914 to 1917, the imperialist 
First World War had started and 
the question whether to support 
it or not was hotly debated 
among the socialists at that 

‚ “time. 

Lenin’s first reference to India 
during this period was in his 
‘pamphlet ‘ 
published in July-August 1915 
by: the Editorial Board of the 
journal Sotzial Democrat from 
Geneva. Lenin was totally 
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Opposed to this war and wanted 
the socialists of various countries 
to change it into civil wars. But 
he was not opposed to the wars 
of national liberation. 
In his letter to Alexander 
Kollantai in 1915, Lenin writes: 
“I consider it theoretically wrong 
and injurious in practice -not to 
assess different kinds of wats in 
different manner. We cannot 
oppose wars of national libera- 
tion.... For example, we are on 
the- side of countries like India 
against Britain, and such other 
countries," , 
He further explained his 
theory of the right of nations to 
$elf-determination in his article, 
"the Socialist Revolution and the 
Right of Nations to Self-deter- 
mination", written in January- 
February 1916, but published in 
April 1916. Here we have the se- 
cond reference to India by Lenin. 
Then. in his classical 
work, Imperialism—-The Highest 
„Stage of Capitalism, there are 
some references to India. Alto- 
'gether there were seven other 
references about India during this 
second period. 
" After the triumph of the 

Revolution in 1917, the first 
reference to India appears in his 
reply to the question from an 
American correspondent about 
the tactics to be adopted by 
Soviet Russia towards the frontier 
states of Afghanistan, India and 
other Muslim countries. 

Lenin’s answer, published in 
the Pravda of July 25, 1919, was: 
“The activities of our Soviet 
Republic in Afghanistan, India 
and other Moslem countries out- 
side Russia are the same as our 
activities among the numerous 
Moslems and the non-Russian 
peoples inside Russia." 

A reference to India is to be 
found in his “Address to the 
Second All-Russian Congress of 
Communist Organisations of the 
Peoples of the East", published 
in the Party Bulletin of December 
20, 1919, and another in his 
"Speech Delivered at the First 
All-Russian Congress of the 
Working Cossacks”, published оп 
March 2, 3 and 4 in the Pravda. 

Among eight other references 
. to India during this period, till 
his death in 1924, the most pro- 
minent ones are his message to 
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the "Indian Reyolutionàry Ássó: 
ciation” in Kabul, his first formal 
meeting with M. N.' Roy, and 
then his reference to the Jallian- 
wala Bagh 1aassacre. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap, 
Maulana Barkatullah, Maulana 
Obaidullah Sindhi, and others 
had formed the Indian Revolu- 
tionary Association in exile. On 
February 17, 1920, a mass meet- 
ing convened in Kabul by the 
Association, adopted a resolution 
addressed to Lenin: 

“The Indian Revolutionaries 
express their deep gratitude and 
their admiration of the great 
struggle carried on by Soviet 
Russia for the liberation of all 
oppressed classes and peoples, 
and especially for the liberation 
of India. Great thanks to Soviet 
Russia for her having heard the 
cries of agony from ‘315,000,000 
people suffering under the yoke 
of imperialism. The mass meet- 
ing accepts with joy the hand of 
friendship and help extended to 
oppressed India." 

Lenin’s message in reply to 
this resolution was: “Iam glad, 
to hear the principles of self- 
determination and the liberation 
of oppressed nations from exploi- 
tation, by foreign and native 
capitalists, proclaimed by the 
Workers' and Peasants' Republic, 
have met with such a ready res- 
ponse among progressive Indians 
who are waging a heroic fight for 
freedom. The working masses of 
Russia are following with un- 
flagging attention the awakening 
of the Indian workers and 
peasants. The organization and 


_ discipline of the working people 


and their perseverance and soli- 
darity with the working people 
of the world are an earnest of 
ultimate success. We welcome 
the close alliance of Moslem and 
Non-Moslem elements. 

“We sincerely want to see this 
alliance extended to all the toilers 
of the East. Only when -the 
Indian, Chinese, Korean, Japa- 
nese, Persian and Turkish workers 
and peasants join hands and 
march together in the common 
cause of liberation—only then 
will decisive victory over the 
exploiters be ensured. Long live 
a free Asia.” 

Both the resolution and 
Lenin’s message were published 


in Pravda of May 20, 1920. 

As the records corroborate, 
М. N. Roy happened to be the 
first Indian revolutionary who 
had a formal meeting with Lenin 
in 1920. As Roy writes in his 
Memoirs (Allied Publishers, 
Bombay, 1964; p 343), after 
meeting him, Lenin observed: 
“You аге so young! I expected 
a grey-bearded wise man from 
the East." 

The Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
is mentioned in his thesis placed 
before the third Congress of the 
Communist International held 
between June 22 and July 12, 
1921. Here Lenin refers to "the 
brutal terrorism of the British, 
who with ever greater frequency 
resort to massacre (Amritsar), 
public floggings, etc." 

Lenin passed away in 1924 
but left an ever-growing impact 
on the Indian mind in the post- 
Lenin period. After the triumph 
of the October Revolution, Tilak, 
who was back in India after his 
long incarceration in Mandalay 
jail, wrote in his paper Kesari an 
article оп "The Russian Leader 
Lenin". S. А. Dange had written 
his Gandhi and Leni in 1921. 
Another booklet, Nicolai Lenin: 
His Life and Activity by G. V. 
Krishna Rao, was published in 
the same year. In 1927, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru together with his entire 
family visited the Soviet Union. 
He wrote many articles which 
were brought out in a book form, 
Soviet Russia, in India in 1929. 
An entire chapter of this book is 
devoted Lenin. The credit of 
propagating Marxism-Leninism 
in the Indian Natiogàl Congress 
goes in no less degree to Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. Не concluded his 
work, The Discovery of India, 
with this quotation from Lenin: 

"Man's dearest possession is 
life, and since it is given to him 
to live but once, he must so live 
as not to be sheared with the 
shame of a cowardly and trivial 
past, so live as not to be tortured 
for years without purpose, so live 
that dying he can say: “АП my 
life and my strength were given 
to the first cause of the world, 
the liberation of'mankind'."' 





(All the references from Lenin’s 
writings arefrom Lenin and India by 
Chinmohan Sehanavis, except where 
specified otherwise.) 
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- US and Disarmament Dilemma 


à 


. OBSERVER ^ 


Й 


of the Soviet-US talks in 
Vienna on the limitation 
of strategic nuclear weapons race, 
the real reason behind' the Nixon 
Administration’ starting — this 
dialogue with the USSR’ is à 
matter of keen interest. -` 
If one is to judge by purely 
external manifestations—state- 
ments by the US President and 


j V {ттн the opening on April 16 


his Secretaries— one has to come - 


` to the conclusion that there is 
no unanimity within the Ameri- 
can Government on the question 
of approach to the forthcoming 
talks; rather а serious tussle 
seems to be оп between different 
standpoints in Washington. 

President Nixon has declared 
that the Vienna talks would be 
the next milestone after the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty. 
At the same time, the Pentagon 
bosses have openly opted for a 
new round of arms race. 

Nevertheless, Washington, has 

. agreed to.have talks. Apparently, 
there is a number of good reasons 
due to which a growing interest 
in America is observed in limiting 
strategic nuciear weapons. 

The fact is that the develop- 
ment of strategic nuclear weapons 
is now entering a qualitatively new 
stage, promising to be very costly 
by severely straining the economy. 
The opinion of many strategists 
of the US policy has now trans- 
formed into an anxiety that the 
United States is not sure of gain- 
ing an advantage in this race. 

From the military point of 

‘ view, the US ruling circles are well 
aware that the Soviet Union 
possesses sufficient capacity to 
deliver a retaliatory strike.: This 
is confirmed from the statements 
of several prominent US military 
leaders. They often speak of the 
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superiority of the Soviet Union in 
the existing strategic nuclear 
weapons system, capable of a first 
strike. US Defence Secretary 
Melvin Laird has openly admitted 
it and Navy Minister John Chafee 
also points it out. 

The same is the stand taken 
by many senators. Senator Strom: 
Thurmond recently declared that 
the Soviet Union had a potential 
of building ир such an arsenal of 
rockets that had the possibility of 
destroying American intercon- 
tinental ballistic rockets without 
any fear of a destructive retalia- 
tory blow. 

‚ Commenting on the Senator’s 
statement, Ralph E. Lapp, pro- 
minent American physicist, wrote 
in New York Times Magazine, 
“Senator Thurmond did not reveal 
this source of intelligence but 
clearly the fear of a first strike 
now dominates the defence scene". 

The new round of arms race, 
according to American military. 
figures, is пої only the 
“Safeguard” system estimated to 
cost the United States some 
50,000,000,000 dollars. The latest 
strategic weapon system is being 
moved from land to water, and 
to be more precise, under water. 
As is already known, the United 
States, taking this into account, 
has already begun the construc- 
tion of a flotilla (“James Madison" 
submarines carrying “Poseidon” 
missiles). 

But the worry of the American 
strategists is: if the United States, 
despite huge expenditure, could 
not surpass the Soviet’ Union in 
the ground strategic nuclear 
weapons, who could guarantee 
that the Soviet Union would. not 
take the lead in the underwater 
strategic weapons also? 

The problem has become 


tuo 


àétite because the American 
economy; especially finances, are . 
already overstrained. Only.recent- 
ly the huge military budgets were 
regarded in the United States 
as a stimulus for business activity 
helping to reduce unemployment, 
avoid economic `- slump, and 
guarantee a high level of profit- 
able orders. 

But the situation has changed- 
of late. The inflated military 
budgets have actually resulted 
in spiralling inflation, threatening 
the stability of the dollar in the 
world market. Now, military 
expenditures, including those on 
Vietnam war and the,arms race, 
continue to remain at the maxi; 
mum level of 75-80 billion dol- 
lars but no longer help the 
American economy. Official US 
statistics Confirm a sharp reduc- 
tion in the rates of the growth 
of capital investments and reduc- 
tion in the volume of output. 
A moment has probably arrived 
when every new impetus to arms. 
race might.lead to an econoniic . 
recession in USA. 

The Vietnam war and the 
growth ' of military allocations 
evoke a strong protest in today’s 
America among public organiza- 
tions. In the final run it is 
precisely in the Vietnam war and 
inflated military budgets the 
people see one of the main 
reasons for the failure of the 
United States to solve such 
acute domestic problems as the 
growth of taxes and high ‘cost 
of life, crisis in education, public 
health and also the crisis of cities 
with their Negro ghettos, 

In January the US President 
vetoed a bill envisaging bigger 
allocations for social needs by 
only 1,100,000,000 dollars. He 
did this to keep ир ` the high 
level of military expenditure. 

, The leaders of American 
policy undoubtedly prefer to 
keep quiet about the serious 
military, economic and political 
problems forcing them on to 
talks on disarmament. More- 
over, they are trying to conceal 
the US interest in those-talks. 

_ But Washington- understands 
well that USA needs the talks 
in Vienna not less, apparently 


more, than the Soviet Union. 
` This fact is becoming ever 

more obvious. i 
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MYTH AND REALITY OF INDIAN PLANNING 

good performance during the First Plan. period. 
This was further sought to be justified by the new 
planning strategy with its emphasis on basic and 
heavy industries for ensuring long-term economic 
development, though the limitation imposed by the 
super-structure and the consequent difficulties, of 
regulating the private sector were hardly recognised. 
The Second Plan recorded an increase of national 
income by 21 per'cent and per capita income by 
10 per cent, compared to the Plan rates of 25 per 
cent and 18 per cent respectively. Now the anti- 
cipated values of all the parameters had gone wrong, 
particularly in respect of population growth and 
foreign exchange requirement. 

So, in the Third Plan, the perspective was: further 
revised, taking a broad view of the development 
of the Indian economy. ` Since the perspective 
of per capita income did not look very bright 
in consequence of the high rate of population 
growth, it was found advisable to make an up- 
ward revision of national income projections given 
in the Second Plan. The dismal failure of the 
Third Plan, yielding 2.8 per cent yearly increase in 
national income and hardly any increase in per 
capita income, has been attributed to a number of 
extraneous factors, namely, Chinese aggression, and 
subsequently, the Indo-Pakistan conflict; and two 
successive years of very bad droughts. No attempt 
has been made by the planners to examine at depth 
the internal weaknesses that had developed in the 
economy since the Second Plan period and how 
these posed a threat to the implementation of the 
‘Plan strategy. Thus, after a few years of Plan 
holiday, we have a resurgence of the old optimism 
‘in the wake of good harvests and the new agri- 
cultural strategy; and this is reflected in the long- 
term exercise of the Fourth Plan draft. А doubling 
of national income is now envisaged in course of 
fifteen ‘years from the beginning of 1967-68.’ In 
addition, though the expected time span required 
for maintaining a steady rate of growth without 
foreign aid has been falsified, because of chronic 
balance of payments difficulties since the Second 
‘Plan period, it is hoped that the economy will 
generate a net exportable surplus in less than a 
‘decade. 

These exercises clearly indicate that there has 
been a tremendous gap between expectations and 
performance and the underlying reasons cannot be 
" considered just in terms of some’ faulty arithmetic. 
It is inherent in macro-projections that they provide 
immense scope for introducing heroic assumptions 


(Continued from page 12) 


based on a few conveniently selected global para- 
meters, but the real problems are to be tackled at 


` the micro level in all its detailed specifications. 


Unless an articulated and operational link is estab- 
lished ,between the macro structure and the build- 
ing blocks at the micro level, an exercise in long- 
term perspective loses its significance. Further, tne 
projections are not of much interest from even a 
theoretical point of view, based as they are on the 
very simplistic Harrod-Domar model, and hence 
their validation must be sought in a meaningful 
programme of action that translates them into close 
approximations to actual performance. 

Unproductive Orientation of National Income and 
Plan Outlay. To take up the more substantive 
aspects of the three Plans, the actual rates of in- 
crease in national income were 18 per cent, 21 per 
cent and 15 per cent, compared to the planned rates 
of 11 per cent, 25 per cent and 34 per cent 
respectively. National income per capita during 
the three Plans works out at 8 per cent, 10 per cent 
and a negligible 3 per cent compared to the target 
rates of 9 per cent, 18 per cent and |7 per cent 
respectively (Table I). More revealing is the com- 
position of net output during the fifteen years of 
planning. The proportion of agriculture (and allied 
activities) mining and manufacturing, including 
small enterprises, to aggregate national income is 
estimated at about 68 per cent in 1967-68 compared 
to 66 per cent in 1948-49, while the tertiary sector 
accounts for the remaining 30 to 32 per cent. 
Though there has been a very meagre increase in the 
proportion of national income generated by mining 
and manufacturing, the tertiary sector still retains 
its dominance. If we make allowance for transport 
and communication (around 4-5 per cent of national 
income), we find that the contribution of basically 
unproductive sectors to national income is about 
26-27 per cent (Table II). 

The composition of plan outlay and I should 
again stress, the manner of its implementation by a 
bureaucratic abministrative machinery inherited from 
the pre-independence period have served to dilute in 
а large measure what passes in the name of capital 
formation into sheer dissipation and  wastage of 
scarce resources. ‘The problems posed above 
have been further aggravated in the Second 
Plan and thereafter, as it involved a new strategy 
with the accent on basic and heavy industries. These 
issues will be discussed in the next instalment of the 


article. 
(To be Continued) 
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MILITARISM IN AMERICA (Continued from page 18) 


unselfishly, nobly in the world community. That 
legend never was an unqualified truth, but there was 
truth in it. There has been much less truth in it during 
the last quarter of a century. I think that most Ame- 
ricans, if they honestly look at the record of these 
last- twenty-five years, feel ashamed. They might 
even agree with Kilmer Myers, Episcopal Bishop of 
California, who said that America stands in imminent 
danger of “losing its soul." These are not easy, things 
to say. And those who say them are too often accused 
of anti-Americanism. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a few years before he was 
hanged by his Nazi jailors; said that he prayed that 


CHINA’S REPRESENTATION IN UNO—II (Continued from page 20) 


once blamed India on the “Chinese representation 
issue", that she had "modified the standards of the 
United Nations in order to accommodate the power 
of lawlessness”; and that she had “abandoned those 
considerations that are applicable to the membership 
of the United Nations only because she has contro- 
versies and conflicts with China",M are now them- 
:^ selves inclined to come to some understanding with 
China. No doubt China, in disregard of neighbourly 
considerations, has violated the frontiers of India. 
But India has always taken the stand that it is not 
a question of liking or disliking, but of doing the 
right thing. This sincerity was realised by the 
delegate of Panama when he said, “Опе fact was 
particularly significant: in recent years it was India 
that requested inclusion of the item. The Indian 
Government's sense of responsibility was beyond 
question.” 

In her approach to the Chinese issue, India has 
never allowed herself to be swaygd by the pains she 
suffered at China's hands. Her approach to war 
and peace are not coloured by her national or inter- 


31 Foreign Affairs Record; 1960; pp 249-250. 
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` Issue. 


Germany would lose the war. He added that this was 
the most painful thing he had ever done because he 
loved his country. But he loved it so much he could 
not bear to think of German atrocities being vindicated 
by a military victory. Today we revere Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer as a hero and a martyr. 

I hope this nation will not make matryrs of its 
heroes. My ten-step approach to a demilitarized and 
civilized society would vindicate our heroes and 
redeem the American legend. More importantly, for 
me at least, is that if it were adopted it would represent 
a last-minute triumph of hope over experience, of 
reason over madness. 





national difficulties in relation to а particular state. 
At the most she has not recently sponsored any 
resolution on China’s behalf and was not very 
active in the pre-vote manoeuvring at the UN 
headquarters. .This passive approach may be 
attributed to the recent strains in Sino-Indian rela- 
tions. Even the USSR kept silent throughout the 
seven days of debate last .year (1969); but this does 
not mean any change in the soviet position on the 
India still feels that proper, representation of 
China in the United Nations is essential; the longer 
it is delayed the more will it harm the United Nations 
and create difficulties in the, consideration of major 
problems. India supports the representation of the 


People's Republic of China in the United Nations' 


notonly because it is the legitimate right of the 
Chinese people and. their government, but also in 


order to retain the true character of the world . 
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organisation and to save it from becoming 
exclusive club of like-minded members". 


an 


(Concluded) 





2 Ibid. 





LENIN ON ATTITUDE TOWARDS CULTURAL HERITAGE (Continued from page 29) 


way even as far as bourgeois cultute is concerned... 
This should serve as a stern warning and reproach 
to those who have been soaring in the empyreal 
heights of “proletarian culture”. 
“There are now no other devices needed to ad- 
vances to sccialism," Lenin said in his work On Co- 
- operation, “there must be a veritable revolution—the 
entire people must go through a period of cultural 
development. Therefore, our rule must be: as little 


38 > 


philosophising and as few acrobatics as possible.””"3 
All these Leninist principles were thé guide lines 

for the creation of a genuinely socialist culture in the 

struggle against dangerous petty-bourgeois phrase- 


` mongers, against the nihilist attitude towards the 


cultural heritage. 


2% V. I. Lenin, Collected Works; Vol 33; p 462. 
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Last year there were [4 million 
tourists like him roaming the 
world. And they spent nearly 
Rs. 1 1,000 crores in the 
countries they visited. 


Tourism is the biggest and 
fastest growing industry in 

the world today. It сап yieid 
higher foreign exchange 
earnings with low investment 
faster than any other industry. 
And tourism as a service- 
oriented industry has a very 
high empioyment potentiai. 


What about India? 


It is true that the number of tourists 
visiting India has greatly increased. 
From 1,50,000 in 1964 to almost 
2,45,000 in 1969. And our earnings 
from tourism have gone up to 

Rs. 33 crores in foreign exchange. 
But in terms of world tourism, only 
one out of every thousand world 
travellers visited India last year. 
Yet we have just about everything 
in this country to make it the 
world's most attractive tourist > 
destination. We are privileged 

we have India. 
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What’s missing here ? 


We lack nothing but broad-bascd 
public participation and enough of 
what is known as the ‘infrastructure’: 
hotel accommodation, transport 
facilities and tourist amenities. For 
instance,the city of Bangkok alone 
has more hotel beds suitable 

for tourists than we have in India. 


And when the jumbos come... 


Jumbo Jets will soon bring past India . 


many thousand more people than 
have ever come this way. 


They will need clean, comfortable 
accommodation; at least 23,000 more 
hotel beds are required by 1974. 
Wholesome, hygienically prepared 
food, more shops, restaurants, 
recreation facilities...all these are 
necessary now. Above all, a smiling. 
friendly welcome must await our 
visitors to make their visit 

a happy one. 
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what are we doing about jt? 


The Government 15 tahing an 
increasingly active part to help build 
more hotels, improve air and transport 
services, provide new and better 
tourist facilities. 


But Government effort alone is not 
enough. Tourism is everybody's 
business. Because people benefit 
wherever the tourist travels. Wez'th 
flows from affluent countries to the , 
less affluent, and within the country 
from the developed areas to tne less 
developed and from the richer strata 
of society to tho less rich. Everyone 
benefits from tourism. 


So, join us in our efforts. Let us give 
the tourist the amenities he needs 
and see that he goes home happy. 
Each happy tourist means so many 
more will come next year. Shouldn't 
be too difficult for us. Isn't ours one 
of the world's oldest traditions in 
hospitality ? 


Welcome a visiter 
send batk-a friend. 


Department of Tourism 
Government of India 
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Мо government 
can afford 

^^ то ignore the urges 
of the common people. 
After all, democracy 

has its basis 

on those very urges, 
and if any government 
flouts them, 

it is pushed aside 


and other governments 


take it over. 
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Remove the Cobwebs 


Г is almost two years since the ruling party at the 
Centre committed itself to the abolition of Privy 
Purses and other undemocratic privileges accord- 
ed to the families of the former rulers of princely 
states at the time of Independence in return for their 
acceptance of the inevitable following the exit of 
their protector and patron, the colonial British 
Government. P 

The driftand dithéring that have characterised 
the attitude of the Central Government towards the 
long-overdue elimination of these anachronistic pri- 
vileges of the feudal relics provide a measure of the 
lack of purpose and preoccupation with the com- 
pulsions of short-term power calculations that pre- 
vent the Union Government and the ruling party ‘at 
the Centre from honestly fulfilling pledges to the 
people. Itis also the outcome of the long series of 
mistakes committed by the Congress over the years, 
starting with the inscription in the Constitution of 
provisions for the payment from the public exchequer 
of vast sums as Privy Purses and for the maintenance 
of “privileges” of various kinds, including exemption 
from action even for criminal offences, which no 
other Indian citizen can claim, and ending with 
permitting the entry of the reactionary group of ex- 
rulers into politics through the ruling party. 

The feudal elements, who have behind them a 
centuries-long record of oppression of the people, 
have thus come to feel now that their special posi- 
tion in this secular democracy of ours is divinely 
ordained and that they are entitled to live in fabulous 
luxury at the cost of the poor millions of India. For 
this shameful situation the Congress party as a whole 
must take the blame; at every stage this party has 
encouraged the former rulers to feel strengthened in 
their ridiculous ideas about their superiority to Indian 
citizens as a whole. 

One has only to go through the records of the 
way the princely states Were administered before 
Independence to see that, with a small number of 
noteworthy exceptions, the rulers and their stooges 
mercilessly exploited the common people and lived 
in fantastic luxury off their sweat, blood and tears. 
It is amazing to hear some politicians talking today 
of the: “patriotism” of these princely families, for 


‘There are many still alive who have not forgotten that 


the loyalty of: these creatures of the colonial power 
was throughout to their imperial masters who had 
permitted them to live the lives of potentates in 
return for abject servility to themselves and for the 
collection of funds from the toiling people. Most 
of these "princes" lived lives of debauchery and 
engaged in intrigues of the worst kind. 

Freedom fighters.who are still alive surely remem- 
ber how some of these worthies who now pretend. 
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to be “patriotic”, treated the national leaders, not 
excluding Mahatma Gandhi, during the years of 
struggle against imperialism. The only reward 
most of them merited on the attainment of Indepen- 
dence and the establishment of democracy was either 


‚ long terms of imprisonment, if not firing squad, or 


banishment from this land; but the liberals who 
led our nation during the freedom struggle as well 
as in the years of freedom preferred to be unduly 
generous to them, at the cost of the people. АП the 
national leaders must be blamed for this perverted 
generosity, but if any single individual among them 
can be squarely accused of pampering the princes, 
it was Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel: the “Iron Man” 
no doubt made them fall in line quickly, but not 
without paying a fantastic price for it. 

That the “princes” continue to be treated as 
sacred cows is obvious from the continuance in the 
Union Ministry of Sri Bhanu Prakash Singh who has 
had the temerity openly to campaign against the 
policy decision taken by the ruling party and the 
Government—and approved by the vast majority in 
Parliament—regarding the question of abolition of 
purses and privileges. For lesser offences the Prime 
Minister has got rid of some of her colleagues. Why 
she and her senior colleagues apply а different yard- 
stick in the case of the entirely insignificant Sri 
Bhanu Prakash Singh is a subject on which the 
public has a legitimate right to question her. 

| The only possible inference is that in the struggle 
with the Syndicate and its allies, the leadership of 
the ruling party at the Centre feels that the 
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pitas 
fold; if this is correct, the people will not be wrong 
in concluding that there is little to choose between 
them andthe opportunists in other parties. That 
such a feeling will not be far wrong is shown by the 
fact of the so-called ‘‘negotiations’’ which Sri 
Chavan undertook and the patent reluctance of the 
Government to come ‘before Parliament with the 
necessary measure to do away with the purses and 
the privileges which no real democracy can tolerate 
for a single day. | \ 
The Government's plain duty is to act swiftly оп 
the mandate it has, and get Parliament's approval 
without delay for the abolition of the purses and 
privileges, leaving it to the ex-rulers and their allies 
to во їо court or anywhere else. For twenty-two 
years these feudal relics have drained the public 
exchequer, and it is certainly criminal to talk of 
paying them further “compensation” or of staggering 
the abolition of the huge doles over a long period of 
time. If they fail to get the necessary majority in 
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for the Government to take before the electorate 


and unmask those who choose to stand by the : 


side of then ex-princes, There is little doubt that the 
masses in this country will record their verdict against 
these cobwebs of history in unmistakable terms. 

Ifall the professions of the ruling party about its 
progressive ideals and its commitment to democracy 
are genuine, the only course open to it isto end the 
purses at one stroke without ‘‘compensation” of any 
kind. There is no reason why the princes, who 
have received crores of rupees in the last two 
па, should not work for their living like anyone 
else. : 

The time has indeed come for the leaders at the. 
Centre to make up their minds whether they will 
serve the interests of the common people or of 
the vested interests who have been pampered syste- 
matically over the years. . 

Smt Indira Gandhi and her colleagues” must 
make the choice here and now. i 





IN recent weeks there has been 
persistent talk in the Capital 
about a slump in the public 

standing of Smt Gandhi's camp. 

The setback suffered by itin the 

Rajya Sabha biennial ' elections 

has spurred the Syndicate to 

Step up its campaign against the 

Indira Congress. 

But it would be a mistake to 
regard this assessment of the 
present state of affairs in the 
Indira Congress as being inspired 
only by the Syndicate. Quite 


' . *afew of those who are opposed to 


the Syndicate have also highlighted 
the creeping sense of inertia and 
demoralisation that has come 
over a large section of Congress. 
Even commentators "with pro- 
gressive outlook have referred 
to it as a “polio-stricken baby". 
There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the e/an with which Smt 
Gandhi’s camp faced the -split 
in the Congress four months ago, 
is very much missing these days. 
What is the reason for this 
noticeable deterioration in the 
morale of the Congress party 
organisation? It is not a case of 
complacency breeding inactivity. 
Whether in Parliament or in the 
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Wages of Drift 


State Assemblies, Smt Gandhi’s 
supporters have always to be on 
the alert lest they would be 
defeated by the Opposition 


spearheaded by the Syndicate and ~ 


its allies. Itis ап open secret in 
Parliament that at every point of 
crisis the Treasury Bench has to 
establish rapport with the Oppo- 
sition parties hostile to the Syndi- 
cate. This was seen clearly in 
the angry debate in Parliament 
following the police attack on the 
SSP demonstrators on April 6. 

In Bihar, the Daroga Rai 
Ministry has to depend on the 
support of allies in the Opposition. 
At the crucial turn of events in 
UP and Punjab, the Congress 
mobilisation could be maximised 
only with the help of some of the 
Opposition parties. In Kerala, 
the electoral understanding in the 
two crucial by-elections fought 
this week has demonstrated a 
pattern of alignment unencum- 
bered by the traditional prejudices 
and reservations. 

From all this it is clear that 
the malady in the Indira Congress 
is not due to any- illusion about 
*its own strength and invincibility. 
Any objective diagnosis would 


show that the weakness in Smt 


Gandhis camp is. really born 


out of a contradiction which, if 
not eliminated in time, can 
serious]y undermine its very 
existence. Е 

One of the vices of the Syndi- 
cate which ultimately led to its 
downfall from the centre of power 
was the bossdom, that is, a 
caucus of party bosses entrenched 
in strategic points in tbe party 
hierarchy riding roughshod over 
the wishes of the ranks and the 


expectations of the masses. The 
hollowness of their claim to 


leadership was effectively shown 
up by Smt Gandhi during the 
Presidential election campaign as 
also by the summary overthrow 
of Sri Morarji Desai. ` . 

In fact, the Syndicate leaders 
could not work out at that time 
а counter-campaign among the 
masses against Smt Gandhi’s 
stand. The sweeping popularity 
that accompanied her initiative 
in getting rid of these powerful 
party bosses was the real measure 
ofthe potential strength of her 
camp. 

It was expected that after the 
formalisation of the split with the 
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of the Congress, this potential 
strength would be translated into 
reality by swift and determined 
„measures on the part of the 
Congress leadership. Nothing of 
the kind, however, has taken 
place in the last four months. 

Evena ritualistic attempt at 
setting up a functioning AICC 
centre has not been made. Three 
General Secretaries were- selected. 
Out of them, one has not yet 
' been able to make up his mind 
whether he should ‘leave 
his political domain in his own 
State and play a role in the all- 
India sphere. Of the two others, 
itis only Sri Bahuguna who is 
found to be active. However, his 
capacities have been proved to be 
of a limited character as could be 
seen in the ОР crisis. 

But, perhaps the biggest lia- 
bility that the Indira Congress 
- carries today is Sri Jagjivan Ram 
as its President. Some of his 
critics inside the Congress have 
started complaining that he has 
notlived up to the expectation 
thát he would give up his Cabi- 
: net portfolio and devote whole- 
time to the work of the Congress 
Presidentship. But the real 
weakness in Sri Jagjivan Ram's 
functioning as the Congress Pre- 
sident is not due to the fact that 
he continues to be а member of 
the Cabinet; indeed, it is his in- 
capacity to give a proper political 
lead in the manner in which it 
was expected at Bombay. 


The radical posture taken by 


him in his Congress Presidential 
address at Bombay is very much 
at variance with his actual stand 
on key political issues of the last 
four months. There has not been 
a single crisis from Punjab to 
Orissa in which Sri Jagjivan Ram 
has taken а stand which 
could inspire the Congress ranks. 
He has initiated no political cam- 
paign in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the Bombay Congress. 
His classic performance in 
Gujarat in openly holding out the 
olive branch. to the Swatantra 
was a big blow to.the prestige of 
the Indira Congress and natu. 
rally it evoked sharp protests from 
the ranks necessitating a  disclai- 
‘mer by~Prime Minister herself. 

The myth of his ability to run 
the Congress organisation has 
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in organisational problems facing 
the different Pradesh Congress 
units, Sri Jagjivan Ram could 
contribute very little. Even in the 
case of UP, it was the last 
moment blitzkreig intervention by 
Sri D.P. Mishra which rescued Sri 
Charan Singh from the clutches 
of Sri C.B. Gupta. ` 

The sum total of Sri Jagjivan 
Ram’s four months in office has 
been in the main a minus balance 
for the party over which he is 
presiding, and the Syndicate has 
throughout been very quick—as is 
to be expected—in showing up the 
weaknesses of Sri Jagjivan Ram’s 
functioning. 

In the Indira Congress it is 
still Smt Gandhi’s political initia- 
tive and mass activity that con- 
tinue to be the main source of 
sustenance for the party organi- 
sation. Under the circumstances, 
many in the Capital have started 
wondering what Smt Gandhi has 
gained by the luxury of having 
a Congress President who is not 
the real focus of political strength 
in the organisation. 
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By all counts it is Smt Gandhi ` 


who is the uüdisputed political 
leader of the Congress. In terms 
of mass activity, she has been 
doing more than any other leader 
in the Congress, certainly more 
than Sri Jagjivan Ram has so far 
been able to do. In terms of 
acceptability to the different 
trends inside her party organisa- 
tion, her position is definitely 
stronger than any other leader in 
her camp. Аз for combining the 
job of Prime Ministership and 
the Congress Presidentship, there 
has been a clear precedence when 
more than once Nehru took over 
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retaining the reins of the Govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps in recent times such 
а practice is normally avoided, 
but nobody in the Indira Congress 
today will regard the  pre- 
sent as a normal situation: 
whether іп the matter of party 
building at an accelerated tempo 
or in preparing the party organi- 
sation for the General Election 
campaign next year, there is 
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* hardly any difference of opinion in 


the Congress ranks about the 
need for giving a determined lea- 
dership to the party in the present 
phase, that the party building is 
to be put on a war footing. 

Whether the middle leader- 
ship in the Congress would work 
up a powerful demand for Smt 
Gandhi leading the Congress— 
and she on her part would also 
recognise the need for taking over 
the leadership— would be known 
in the developments of the com- 
ing weeks before the next session 
of the AICC scheduled to be held 
at Simla in May. 

The problem facing the Indira 
Congress is thus essentially a 
political one. Its organisational 
weakness stems, in the final 
analysis, from the lack of aware- 
ness of its political role. It is 
because of this that the recent 
decision of the Congress Working 
Committee to set up a Special 
Committee to look after organisa- 
tional matters has hardly created 
any stir in. New Delhi’s political 
circles, 

The old-style organisational 
functioning can hardly be effec- 
tive in the new situation in which 
Smt Gandhi’s politics has roused 
countrywide expectations. As 





the Government's policy commit- 
ments, the Indira Congress cannot 
function in the traditional Sytidi- 
cate style; and if it tries to do 
so, it сап be beaten by the 
Syndicate at its own game. 

In the face of the challenge of 
the vested interests, the perfor- 
mance of the Congress as a 
political party in taking up this 
challenge has been dismally poor 
in the last four months. If there 
is hesitation and. half-hearted 
assertion by the Government on 
such issues as Privy Purse and 
the promised tax on agricultural 
property, there is nothing on 
record to show that the Congress 
asa party has geared itself for 
any campaign to raise mass 
support in favour of any radical 
measures. Both at the Central 
and the State levels, the powerful 
lobbies of different vested interests 
have in recent months been extra- 
active, and these lobbies have 
included prominent elements 
from the Indira Congress as well. 
Sri Bhanu Prakash Singh is not a 
solitary exception: there are men 
in high places who defend Privy 
Purse. even if they have never 
enjoyed it. 

What then is the real weak- 
ness of the Indira Congress? It 
is the absence of а political 
authority absorbed in country- 
wide mass campaign which is 
fast corroding the vitality of the 
organisation. Itis on this score 
that the progressive elements in 
Smt Gandhi’s camp bear the cru- 
cial responsibility. When the split 
in the Congress came towards the 
end of the last year, the 
inevitable process of political 
alignments led to the radical 
elements being given due recogni- 
tion in the changed set-up of the 
Congress more than any time since 
Independence. . 

But so far, these radical ele- 
ments in the Congress have hardly 
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Chandra Shekhar seems to preter 
to play the critic rather than be a 
participant: іп fact, he played 
Cato Ше Censor at the last meet- 
ing of the Congress Working 
Committee. Other well-known 
figures in the forward-looking 
section in Smt Gandhi’s camp 
do not seem to have got, over the 
complex of functioning as the 
traditional ginger group. They 
have let the old guards and their, 
associates run the High Command 
instead of themselves coming 
forward and asserting their claim 
to be the new High Command. 
Itis not that they are inactive: 
in the entire UP crisis Sri 
Chandrajeet Yadav was not idle, 
but where was the stamp of his 
political authority in the d:cisions 
arrived at? 

One 
methods of rousing mass cons- 
ciousness in our country has been 
nation-wide campaigns populari- 
sing the demands formulated by 
a political party. Atevery turn- 
ing point in the history of the 
Congress, this had been the 
technique adopted by the leader- 
ship to gear up the party and at 
the same time to retain its hold 
on the masses. It was therefore 
expected in Bombay that at least 
the new message of the Congress 


—as proclaimed at Bombay— ' 


would be carried to every nook 
and corner of the country. Such 
popularisation of the policy deci- 
sions taken in Bombay would not 


only have generated mass sanction ' 


behind those decisions but would 
have largely helped to demarcate 
the Indira Congress from the 
Syndicate and would have also 
facilitated the forging of links 
with friendly forces outside the 
Congress. But if one goes through 
the day-to-day record of each 
and every leader of the Congress 
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negiectea Dy them all witn tne 
possible exception of the Prime 
Minister. 

It was the campaign against 
the menace of Right Reaction 
last year that earned for Indira 
Congress a place i in the sun, and 
put the Syndicate on the defen- 
sive. The mass support generated 
as a result has not yet totally 
ebbed out, as is borne out by. 
the by-election results, in which 


. the Syndicate has come out very 


poorly in contrast to the Congress. 

But this momentum has been 

considerably lost 'in the-last four 

months. А mass campaign to 

sustain it and carry it forward 

can hardly be undertaken by the 

old-style leaders whose political 

birth-marks are no different from 

those of the Syndicate stalwarts; 

such a movement can be built up 

on a nation-wide scale only by 

the. radical elements in Smt 

Gandhi’s camp, coming together 

and taking over the responsibility 

of not only giving the political 

lead but also building the new 

organisation attuned to the needs 

of a party going among the 

masses. In the absence of such 

a movement, pressures from the 

vested interests are proving too . 
strong for the Congress Govern- 
ments, both at the Centre and at 

the State level. It is, therefore, 

necessary to generate counter- 

pressures through mass campaigns 
which will not only isolate or 

neutralise the conservative, status- 

quo supporters but willinstill a 

new sense of strength and confi- 
dence in the forward-looking forces 
inside Smt Gandhi's camp. Апа 

this, in turn, would help them to 

bring together all the progressive 
forces outside the Congress in a 
common national front against 
Right Reaction. 


N.C. 
April 21 
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Apollo 13 and Future 
KAMALESH RAY 


НЕ failure of Apollo 13 to 
land on the moon hás pra- 

ved the success of шап 
ingenuity to overcome difficulties 
which look insurmountable. 'The 
three American astronauts James 

Lovell, Fred Haise and Jack 
Swigert, who braved the mission, 
manoeuvred the spacecraft to 
successful splash down before 
midnight of 17th April 1970. 

- The harrowing experience in 
. -bleak space did not unnerve 
them. They kept their heads 
cool and followed the instructions 
prepared by the computers at the 
Space Centre on the earth. This 
is a true cooperation between 
man and machine. 

Two earlier successful moon 
landings under the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) programme, and the 
consequent collection of lunar 
samples, provided landmarks in 
the history of science and techno- 
logy. Several laboratories are 
still busy on analysing the 
samples. Though nothing spec- 
tacular has so far been noticed 
in the lunar samples, it has 
helped placing the moon ша 
perspective free from speculations 
and myths. This, in itself, isa 
substantial gain. 

The question arises, parti- 
cularly after the dislocation in 
the Apollo 13 mission, whether it 
is worthwhile and necessary to 
send up manned vehicles to the 
moon. This is an expensive busi- 
ness. According to the estimate of 
the NASA, a moon shot costs 350 
million dollars (over Rs 260 
crores). This is exclusive of 
overheads or research and 
development costs. At the rate 
of 70 million dollars per ton of 
payload landed on the moon, 
each astronaut on the manned 
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flight adds about 5 million dollars 
(Rs 3.75 crores) to the cost by 
sheer body weight. 

Apart from cost, edch flight 
is a risky one, no matter how 
careful the checking and re- 
checking of the instruments and 
machines may be. Many scien- 
tists, for long, have been 
advocating un-manned spacecraft 
for automatic collection of 
samples and other information by 
instrumentation, An un-manned 
flight can take a lot more instru- 
ments and gadgets for the pur- 
pose. It also looks that the Soviet 
Union has abandoned the idea of 
sending manned flights to the 
moon. 

One could ask whether even 
half a dozen manned flights to 
the moon anda few quintals of 
lunar samples would be able to 
disclose the origin of the satellite. 
this question becomes more 
meaningful when one sees that 
man, living right on the earth and 
examining its features for cen- 
turies, has not been able to find 
out its origin. The geologists 
and other scientists have exami- 
ned millions of tons of rock and 
soil, and have drilled miles into 
the earth, but the mystery of the 
birth of this planet remains 
unsolved. 

It may, therefore, be more 
pertinent to examine the lunar 
samples more closely to get all 
the information that may be avai- 
lable through these specimens 
which are already collected. If 
necessary, more samples can pos- 
sibly be brought by un-manned 
instrumented spacecrafts designed 
for the purpose. | . 

The British journal, The 
Economist of July 26, 1969 com- 
mented that the moon-landings 
have not provided man with addi- 


tional scientific knowledge but 
has demonstrated the develop- 
ment of a new transport vehicle. 
This is largely true, but we 
cannot altogether dismiss the 
benefit of the human experience, 
collection of lunar samples, plac- 
ment of instruments on the moon 
and photography of lunar 
features from the surface of the 
moon. ° 

However, once these have 
been accomplished, no major 
advantage is expected to be 
gained by sending manon the 
moon over and over again, except 
perhaps for some marginal bene- 
fits which may not be worth the 
money and the risk. 

Apart from lunar landing, the 
space vehicles and their perfec- 
tion may have other side issues. 
They can be engaged for intelli- 
gence services and military uses. 
Even an earth satellite with radio, 
television, camera and telescope 
can expose every nation to the 
public gaze. Such space instru- 
ments can also be used for weather 
prediction, mapping of unchar- 
tered lands, astronomical obser- 
vations, and for other beneficial 
purposes. 

Advancement of science and 
technology has its blessings as 
well as dangers. The dangers 
can be avoided through inter- 
national ^ understanding апа 
control. However, misuse of the 
power of science and technology 
1s very much in evidence even at 
the age of “enlightened” man- 
kind of today. 
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Andhra Fertiliser Muddle 
,HARMAN | 2 


ERTILISER. is yellow gold to 
peasant in Andhra 
Pradesh, one of the pioneer- 
ing . States ‘in agriculture. Big 
politics and big money also centre 
round this. 
Last week, Parliament’s atten- 
tion was focussed on the fertiliser 
allocation and distribution in that 


State-on- the basis of sensational 


disclosure made in the Public 
Accounts Committee report of 


Andhra Pradesh Legislative 
* Assembly. E 
- It is rare that State PA 


reports come to be discussed in 


- Parliament. Speaker G.S. Dhillon 


undeubtedly grasped the serious- 
ness in allowing a calling attention 
motion on the subject, brushing 
aside technical objections raised 
by a member overzealous of pre- 
rogative of States, ‚ Indeed Sri 
Dhillon felt a discussion on the 
issue might itself serve as a check 
on such malpractices. 
‘Parliament’s interest touched 
new heights in the subject: because 
the central figure in the scandal, 
as revealed by the Public. 
Accounts Committee, was a State 
Minister, Sri P. Thimma Reddy, 
5 remarks about 
Harijans had led to a furore in 
both the Houses two years ago. 
The PAC Report pinpointed its 
charges against Sri Thimma 
Reddy, as Agriculture Minister, of 
committing certain irregularities. 
There was a near unanimous 
demand from all sides in the Lok 
Sabha for the dismissal of Sri 
Thimma Reddy and for holding 
CBI inquiry into the fertiliser 
scandal as desired by the PAC. 
The demand was so vociferous 
that the State Minister Shri A.P. 
Shinde found it difficult to defend 
the Andhra Agriculture Minister. 


He was compelled to say that he 
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had no, hesitation to refer the 
matter to CBI but only after 
consulting the Home and Law 
Ministries. Indeed, he went a 
step, further to sdy that “such 
things should never be tolerated". 
What next? N 
Some members from the 
Opposition parties are determined 
to pursue the matter during the 
debate on Food and Agriculture 
Ministry's demands in the House 


in a bid to secure the announce- : 


ment of a formal probe, because 
they find that the PAC has provi- 
ded enough material to pillory 
the controversial Andhra Minister, 
who today holds the all-impor- 
tant portfolio of Revenue in a 
State which has thrown to the 
winds agrarian reforms. 

They argued that a meaning- 
ful probe was not possible with 
Sri Reddy in the Government. 

here are three aspects to the 
fertiliser scandal: allocation, 
transport and distribution. As 
the PAC has pointed out, the 
State Government has frequently 
been changing the policy of all- 
ocation and distribution, the con- 
cerned Minister taking direct and 
unusual interest in the wħole 
matter. 

The Centre allots a particular 
quota to the State Governments 
which are free to evolve their own 
methods in reaching the man- 
ures to the cultivators. 

The turnover runs into crores 
ofrupees. The price charged by 
the Centre for the fertilizers sup- 
plied to the States are FOR 


destination. But, since: the ferti- 


lizers are taken delivery of at the 
sea-port on their being imported 
into India, the purchasers are 
reimbursed thé transport charges 


incurred (by State Governments . 


or their agents). 


procedure for such reimburse- 
ments, such as certification of the 
reasonableness of the freight 
charges by State Government 
aOfficers, verification of vouchers 
for road transport, and proof of 
delivery of manures to the con- 
signees. з 

The РАС in the course of its 
scrutiny had come across: bogus 
road transport claims. The Joint 
Director of Agriculture of Andhra 
had come out with an astounding 
explanation that where the trans- 
port was done by a reputed. 
company, they were not insisting 
onlorry numbers, while in other 
cases, the numbers had to be 
mentioned. 

The Committee actually under- 
took test-check from the records 
ofthe Commercial Tax Depart- 
ment whether the lorries passed 
through the  checkposts while 
carrying fertilizers from the port 
to destination as shown in the 
bills submitted by private dealers 
and certified by Agriculture ` 
Assistants. 

The check so conducted ‘re- 
vealed that “Not one of the lorries 
did in reality pass, through the 
checkposts to reach the. destina- 
tion”. It discovered that trans- 
port charges were made without 
transport really being made, and 
that the certificate issued by 
Agricultural Assistants appeared 
to be completely false. 

The PAC ruefully pointed out: ` 
“The transport charges paid to 
the district cooperative marketing 
societies and private firms during 
the years 1966-69 amounted to 
Rs 3.77 crores.” It was sur- 
prised that even standing con- 
cerns like the District Cooperative 
Marketing Societies submitted 
bogus claims amounting to Jakhs 
of rupees, and cited quite a few 
instances. 

Out of a thousand applications 
Picked out at random from 
among thousands of applications, 
the Committee found that in 300 
applications, allotments were 
ordered to be made by the Minis- . 
ter for Agriculture himself. The 
annexures to the Report repro- 
duced classic examples of Minis- 
ter's friends, applications and his 
endorsements. 


( Continued on page 38) 
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ne оагкаг committee, headed by former Chief Justice of India, Sri 
A. K. Sarkar, to enquire into various allegations made against the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, had submitted its Report 
to the Prime Minister on February 27, 1970. Meanwhile newspaper 
reports purporting to highlight the salient points of the Report, set in 
a chain reaction, some questioning even the veracity of the version 


supplied to the press. 


Mainstream had carried a number of articles by Sri P. K. Naidu 
on the working of the CSIR and had welcomed the Setting up of the 


Sarkar Committee.. The present contribution is on certain aspects of 


the Sarkar Committee Report. 


Sarkar Committee and CSIR Intrigues 


Р. К. NAIDU 


RE there two different уег- 
А sions of the Sarkar Commit- 
tee Report going round in 
the press and the public? Was 


_a former member of Rajya Sabha 


and one time CSIR employee, in 
league with the CSIR adminis- 
trative clique, to defame the 
CSIR scientists? Were successive 
Union Ministers helpless tools of 
CSIR bureaucracy in misleading 
the press, the public and Parlia- 
ment? 

These are some of the 
questions agitating the minds of 
sciéntists and public in the wake 
of the Sarkar Committee Report. 


Distorted Version 


Bid to create confusion: The 
long-awaited report of the 
Committee of Inquiry on CSIR, 
chaired by former Chief Justice 
of India A. K. Sarkar, was sub- 
mitted to the Prime Minister on 
February 27, 1970. Some copies 
of the report were sent to CSIR 
office for Hindi translation. 
Within a few days, front page 
headlines appeared in some daily 
newspapers announcing that the 
Committee had indicted CSIR 
and its former Director-General 
of gross irregularities. 

Simultaneously ^ with this 
distorted version,  cyclostyled 
sheets purporting to be extracts 
from the "Interim Report of the 
Sarkar  Committee— Part I”, 
made their appearance in some 
of the national laboratories. 
These anonymous leaflets look 
like chargesheets against the 


' scientists and directors appointed 


during” the period when Dr 
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S. Husain Zaheer was the 
Director General of CSIR., 

Some members of the 
Sarkar Committee felt sufficiently 
perturbed to approach the 
Prime Minister to release the 
Report officially. Sri Bhupesh 
Gupta and Sri M. P. Bhargava 
demanded in the Rajya Sabha 
that the Report be laid on the 
Table of the House and expressed 
that it was being used by the 
administrative clique in the CSIR 
to distort facts and defame the 
Scientists. | 

On March 10, 1970, the PTI 
came out with а handout which 
completely contradicted the earlier 
versions appearing in the promi- 
nent daily newspapers. The PTI 
report specially stated that the 
allegations against Dr Zaheer 
were found “either invalid or 
irrelevant”. 


False Quotations! 


What happened during the 
week between the submission of 
the Report to the Prime Minister 
and its being laid on the Table in 
Parliament? One has a right’ to 
know from where the reputed 
journals like the Statesman and 
the Economic Times obtained the 
material concerning the Report. 

_ Statesman, March 3, 1970: 
“The report says that posts were 
created to accommodate certain 
individuals. For instance, while 
proposing that the post of Officer 
on Special Duty (Survey and 
Planning) be created, it was 
stated that the post was to be 
filled by Mr A. Rahman. Similar- 
ly, the post of Special Officer 


(Planning) was created о 
that Mr Ramanathan could be 
given &n out-ofline promotion, 
ignoring the claims of section 
officers senior to him, says the 
report." 


Baseless Allegations 


Economic Times, March 4, 
1970: "Irregularities— The Com- 
mittee had observed similar 
irregularities in. the appointment 
of other senior staff, including 
Mr Baldev Singh and Mre 
Kamlesh Ray. In the case of 
Mr Baldev Singh, out of 10 
persons called for interview, six 
were Ph.Ds and three had post- 
graduate degrees. Within a few 
months of the appointment, the 
post was upgraded and applica- 
tions invited despite protests 
from a leading FRS professor 
that ‘the qualifications for the 
post had not been clearly drawn 
up and left considerable scope 
for personal factors in selection". 

The leaflet circulated in the 
Regional Research Laboratory, 
Hyderabad: “Extracts from’ the 
Sarkar’s (CSIR) Enquiry Com- 
mittee—Interim Report, Part I. 

“The appointment of Dr 
G. S. Sidhu as Director, RRL, 
Hyderabad, was severely criticised 
by the Committee in 5 pages 
covering paras 6.17 to 6.26. 

“6.21 Only few months later, 
Dr Sidhu was not selected for 
the Director’s post of CDRI, 
Lucknow, for which he was 
considered. 

"6.25 The bio-data of 14 
persons were placed before the 
Selection Committee (illegally 
constituted core committee), but 
the names of several candidates 
with First Class Master’s degree 
in science and Ph.D who were 
considered in 1963 as possible 
candidates, were not included in 
this list. Dr Sidhu, selected for 
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` against 


П 


mittee possesses B.Sc (Hons) M 
Class, M.Sc П Class, and Ph.D, 
in contrast ‘to the other candi- 
dates Dr T. Banerjee, Dr N. V. 
Subbarao and Dr K. Subbarao, 
all possessing I Class І rank in 
M.Sc. and other degrees with 
gold medals and Ph.Ds and 
occupying better positions. 

“The appointment of Shri 
Bharath Bhushan as Assistant 
Director, RRL, Hyderabad, was 
also severely criticised covering 


two pages in the report in Chapter 
. VI. Some extracts are as follows: 


-**6 80—On 24-6-63, Dr Sidhu 
sent a requisition for advertising 
one post of Assistant Director 
(Technical services) and proposed 
the appointment to be made 
the vacant .post of 
Assistant Director (Engineering) 
for which he gave a requisition 
on 4-4-63 ‘and withdrawn on 
15.4.63. He said in a letter that 


„this had been discussed verbally 


with. DG (Zaheer) and he had 
agreed to it. The Committee 
noted that Sri Bharat Bhushan 
did not possess any engineering 
qualifications, and the post of 
Assistant- Director (Engineering) 
was. revived at a later date. Sri 
Bharath Bhushan was selected 
for the post by .a Selection 
Committee presided over by the 
DG (Zaheer) instead of Vice- 
President who should have 
norinally: presided over for such 


posts. Vice-President was abroad . 


then.” —— : 
The above statements occur 
nowhere in the Report or the 


. dissenting note. Sri Ramanathan's 


and Sri Bharat Bhushan’s names 
do not find even a mention in the 
Report ‘anywhere. 


CSIR Obliges 


Obviously newspapers and 
individuals were supplied with a 
version different from the Com- 
mittee’s Report supplied to Parlia- 
ment. . The first reference to this 
ghost report appeared in a Delhi 
Weekly, Orbit, Vol IV No 37, 
December 21, 1969, doled out to 


it by interested parties. This- 


version of the report was com- 
piled by an analyst -who is 
reported to have been won over 
with promises of permanent 
absorption after his temporary 
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mittee's secretariat. 

The basis of this. compilation 
was comprehensive ` notes” 
obligingly furnished by the CSIR 
Secretariat along with files to 
blacken the name of the former 
Director General апа scientists 
in the CSIR organisation. It was 
fondly hoped that the over-busy 
members of the Sarkar Committee 
would not have the time to see 
through the game and would 
hastily sign the Report which 
could then be placed before 
Parliament during the last 
session in December. 

Unfortunately - for these 

-people, the eminent judicially 
trained chairman and members 
saw through the game and this 
document was totally rejected. 

So far as the main substance 

_of the allegations is concerned, 
these have been dismissed by the 
Committee as irrelevant and un- 
true. 
with the ‘wild allegations in 
Parliament made by a former 
employee of the CSIR, Sri P.N. 
Katju. He became a Rajya 
Sabha member in [962 and made 
it his life’s mission to campaign 
against the CSIR organisation 
and its former Director General 
and his colleagues. 


Virulent Attack 


As the Committee mentions, 
it was at the instance of Sri 
Katju that a Resolution was 
moved in Rajya Sabha on 
February 25, 1966 that a Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment be appointed to review the 
working of the CSIR. Under 
protection of | parliamentary 
privileges, Sri Katju’s allegations 
became more and more virulent 
with the change of Director 
Generals in the years 1967-68. 
On March 20, 1967, Sri Katju 
asked a question in Rajya Sabha 
in regard to the' appointment of 
scientists without any scientific 
or technical qualifications. 

In June-July 1967, an official 
handout issued by the CSIR 
appeared in all the leading 
newspapers stating that "several 
eases have come to- light of 
appointment of scientists who 
did not even have a passing 
acquaintance with science". In 


In retrospect,.it all started: 


CS31K Headquarters made, it. 
appear as if a large number of : 
non-scientists had been put in 
senior positions in the organisa- 
tion, This naturally caused deep 
concern in Parliament, scientific 
circles and the press. 

That the CSIR itself was 
involved in maligning the organis- 
ation and its scientists would 
appear from what the Committee 
says about the reply received 
from the CSIR: ‘They (CSIR) 
have stated in a letter dated 
28-12-68 addressed to the Com- 
mittee that the reply given to the 
Parliament Question can prima 
facie be interpreted that these 
appointments were not quite 
regular.” The Committee has 
come out with a clear verdict 
that “по rule, regulation or bye- 
law of the CSIR was violated 
so far as the qualifications of 
these persons Яге concerned". 


Allegations Refuted 


The Sarkar Committee has 
further noted: “The Committee 
have come across a few cases 
where persons included in the 
list possessed scientific or tech- 
nical qualifications and obviously 
their names have been inadver- 
tantly included." The CSIR got 
hold of names of people whom 
it did not like, called them 
non-scientists, sent these lists to 
Parliament, to the press and to 
the Sarkar Committee, and 
launched a propaganda drive 
against these so-called non- 
scientists. The Sarkar Com- 
mittee set an example of polite- 
ness When it said that their 
names had been inadvertantly 
‘included! 

A large number of the parlia- 
mentary questions by Sri Katju 
referred to the appointment of. 
the so-called officers from 
Hyderabad to senior positions. 
Dr Zaheer was accused of 
nepotism and favouritism in 
bringing his colleagues and 
placing them in senior positions, 
irrespective of merit. А 

The Committee’s conclusion 
is: “The Committee do not feel 
justified in expressing the view 
that the appointment of 
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The first instalment 


of this article by Prof Ajit K. Biswas of Delhi 


School of Economics, has appeared in Mainstream of April 18, 1970. 


Myth and Reality of Indian Planning-Il 
АЛТ К. BISWAS 


"] us main focus of planned economic development, 
T atleast in the initial stages, should be on the 
faster rate of expansion in the productive sectors 
of the economy and the prevention of growth of mer- 
cantile and parasitic modes of exploitation. For, 
an underdeveloped country can sustain only a well- 
planned scheme of service activities and they must be 
suitably oriented to serve the needs of the essentially 
productive sectors of the economy. The proliferation 
of intermédiaries and trade channels in a system 
where the distribution of goods lies in the hands of 
the private sector frustrates the purpose of develop- 
ment by the alienation of surplus generated by 
production and using it for a whole range of unpro- 
ductive consumption. . 
Growth of Government Expenditure: An interesting 
aspect of the unproductive orientation of national 
income! is the growth of government expenditure 
during the plan period. Net output of government 
administration (at current prices) has more than 
tripled in course of fifteen years from Rs 430 crores 
in 1950-51 to Rs 1430 crores In 1965-66 (Table III). 
A better picture of the Government's use of resources 
is given by its current expenditure оп commodities 
and services which shows an increase of 325 per cent, 
from Rs 560 crores in 1950-51 to Rs 2380 crores in 
1965-66. It does not require much sophisticated 
analysis to discover that government administrative 
capital expenditure which has increased from Rs 100 
crores in 1950-51 to Rs 610 crores in 1960-61 shows 
the disproportionately high rate of unproductive capi- 
tal formation. n | 
Apart from the acquisition of various 
gadgets (for example, prestigious computers) in 
superb emulation of Western values, a bureau- 
cratic edifice which lacks any productive orienta- 
tion has been sustained and nourished in ап era- 
of planning. A sizable part of capital formà- 
tion is confined to residential and non-residential 
construction and the waste in this sphere is enormous, 
revealing the operation of demonstration effect with 
vengeance at the level of individuals and institutions, 
both public and private. Опе has to compare the 
habitations of the overwhelmingly poor sections of 
the society with the monstrous mansions (architec- 
turally poor imitations of the West and aesthetically 
bizarre and oppressive, as they exist side by side 
with slums and outlying villages) in cities and 





‘Even а neo-classical economist like Simon Kuznets has 
questioned the inclusion of Government in national income 
estimation. 
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metropolitan centres to appreciate the absurdity of 
this phenomenon in the Indian context. The 
Government has contributed its due share in this 
process of absorbing large resources for its ever 
expanding consumption needs and by supporting a 
large number of institutions which cater to the 
requirements of a pampered elite. These resources, 
under the guise of capital formation, are ‘obviously 
sheer dissipation in unproductive and conspicuous 
consumption. 

The basic ‘premises of any meaningful planning 
cannot be found in neo-classical economic theorising. 
The concept of national income based on hedonistic 
calculus? requires a thorough re-examination in 
the context of economic development; and the very 
pertinent distinction made by the classical school, 
and in particular by Karl Marx, badly needs to be 
rehabilitated.? The rationale of the tertiary sector 
is to be sought only in terms of its social usefulness 
in the given context of development and not by a 
tautology or an appropriately contrived definition of 
national income. 

Further, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
size of the Plan outlay is a tricky indicator of the 
public sector’s role in planning, since investment 
(and by all evidence it appears to be gross, though 
nowhere explicitly stated) is about 80 per cent of the 
actual outlay in the various Plans (table IV). It is 
quite clear that the comparison between plan outlay 
and actual outlay is meaningless, since the gap does 
not reflect the divergence between expectation and 
performance unless prices are stable, It should be 
clear from the movement of indices of wholesale 
prices and unit value of imports of machinery, etc. 
‘that the actual outlay will have to be revised down- 
wards in consequence of the inflationary situation 
prevailing since the Second Plan period (Table F 
published in Mainstream of April 18, 1970 and Table 
V). As we intend to argue later, inflation is vicious 
in an underdeveloped country for reasons which are 
much deeper than the arithmetic difficulty of mobilis- 
ing resources in monetary terms to fulfil investment 
targets conceived in real terms. 

Investment in Social Services : 


If we analyse 
the composition of plan outlay 


{public sector) 


. In order to be fully neo-classical one should include 
income generaing in prostitution and personal ог institutiona- 
lised bribery, etc, under national income, 
in true neo-classical spirit inclutled the expenditure on prosti- 
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SHARE OF GOVERNMENT IN DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND EXPENDITURE АТ 


CURRENT PRICES 








Р (Figures in Rs 100 Crores) 
Item " | ‚1950-51 _ 1955-56 _ 1960-61 1965-66 
„ a 
1 Net output of Government administration 4.3. 5.7 7.4 14.3 
2 Government current expenditure on goods and services 5.6 7.2 11.0 23.8 
3 Government administrative capital expenditure 1.0 22 3.5 6.1 
4 Net domestic product 95.5 99.8 135.2 212.3 
5 Net national expenditure at market prices 100.5 106.6 ` 153.3 237.2 
6 (1) as percentage of (4) . 4.5 5.7 „5.5 6.7 
7: (2) plus (3) as percentage of (5) 6.7 . 93 9.5 12.6 


Note: Figures for 1960-61 and 1965-66 are from revised Series 
Source: CSO Estimates of National Product. 


and gross investment (public and private) during 
the three Plan periods, we find that quite a large 
share (20 per cent in the First Plan decreasing 
fo only 16 per cent in the Third Plan) is allocated to 
the social.services which; in consequence of faulty 
.conception and implementation, do not have any signi- 
ficant bearing on productivity. It is not possible, 
‘because of limitations of space, to analyse at depth 
the cost benefit aspects of this investment. But I 
have no doubt that asa tentative hypothesis, it is 
difficult to refute the proposition that the resources 
used in this sector have to a large measure been 
wasted. Instead of basing schemes relating to 
education and scientific research, health, water supply - 
and sanitation, housing, urban and regional deve- 
lopment,-and various other “welfare” projects (which 
are covered by the blanket term ‘of social services) 
on sound socio-economic principles, resources have 
been allocated on the basis of adhoc programmes 
without any integral link with the productive sectors - 
of the economy. For, it is easier and more presti- 
gious to indulge in the arithmetic of material balan- 
ces than working out a rational scheme of infra- 
structural social overheads. 
` In the general atmosphere of corruption and the 
bureaucratic administrative machinery, made worse 
by opportunist:party politics, a large proportion of 
the allocation to social services has been simply 
misapproriated by those who were responsible for the 
execution of the projects. The same experience holds 
with respect to community: development, despite the 
existence of isolated spots where the performance 
rating appears to be high and serve as demonstration 
pieces for the gullible and the unwary. The lack of 
any significant productive orientation of a. whole 
gamut of service activities has enabled the alienation. 
of income from the productive sectors without helping 
the process of income creation. This has strengthened 
the anti-social orientation of mercantile channels of 
~activity which, as I mentioned earlier, are firmly 
entrenched in every sphere of our production 
structure. - 
It follows from the above discussion that the ' 
fancy exercise of deriving the rate of increase in 
national income: from ‘investment coefficients and 
some assumed incremental capital-output ratio is 
utterly futile. Since the global capital-output | ratio 
is a weighted average,of the sectoral capital-output 
ratios, it depends crucially on the mix of productive 
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‘of using the market mechanism 


-or minor, and more recently of t 


while the earlier figures are conventional estimates. 


and non-productive categories of investment. While 
social services are not to be ruled out in advance on 
the basis of a priori considerations as unproductive, 
it must be stressed that the manner. in which they 
are integrated with the overall framework of the 
plan and in particular implemented, will determine 
the magnitude of benefit, apart from statistical 
difficulties of measyrement, that are like to accrue in 
course of time. Including these outlays, whether of a 
current or capital nature, in national income, by 
definition, only detracts from the essence of the 
problem of development. | i 

We can go further and say that while the capital- 
output ratio gives the technological floor for invest- 
ment requirements, once the pattern of alloca- 
tion has been worked out in detail, there is no 
reasons why this will obtain in practicé if the 
machinery of implementation is not suitably designed 
for this purpose. This is all the more important in 
a system where there is not much Scope for resource 
mobilisation in the physical sense (with monetary 
transactions reflecting the passive and accounting 
aspect of the teal flows) and the indirect procedure 
for the purpose of 
planned development becomes a binding necessity, 
Any meaningful planning is, however, based on the 
belief that the administrative machinery must be 
willing to make a rational assessment of the objective 
constraints and powerful enough to counteract the 
forces of perverse factors or pseudo-constraints.. 

Interestingly enough, the role. of nature in 
influencing the capital-output ratio has been more 
important than that of delibérate human action in 
the Indian context. Since the largest share of 


income accrues from agriculture, the incidence and 


distribution of rainfall-through time and Space have ` 


affected the capital-output ratio more th 


capit an anythin 
else. The viability of the irrigation sch ere 


emes, major 
he new agricultural 
in respect of the 
shion of insurance 
droughts or floods. 
the view that the 
n such a.manner 


strategy, should be evaluated 
extent to which they provide a cu 
to the economy against periodic 

There are enough facts to support 
schemes have been implemented i 
as to nullify at least a part of the 
were supposed to yield. One could, of course, take 
the position that these schemes still fall short of 
the requirements in terms of the area covered and 
related aspects to provide the necessary insurance 
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benefits which they- 
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the whole story. If canal irrigation from multi- 
purpose river valley projects means a huge wastage 
of water due to the administrative failure (involving 
all sorts of funny wranglings between various 
Government departments) to devise suitable drainage 
and to construct the’ required field channels, the 
onus lies on faulty and unimaginative implementa- 
tion and not on the intrinsic technical merits of the 
scheme. A renowned expert in agricultural econo- 
mics, who had visited some of the community 
development blocks in India, observes that “general 
poverty and general irresponsibility are so blatantly 
- intertwined”? in this country. He mentions that 
“small tools and Jüstice: on this double condition 
the poor peasantry may become the powerful infantry 
of the battle for water, for soil conservation...and 
for the increase in employment".5 
Faulty Education Planning: Regarding the outlay 
on education and scientific research, the planning 


has been biased in favour of a very high rate of 
student enrolment for advanced university education 
and the ancillary investment while the major stress 
should have been on primary education. During the 
period extending from 1951-52 to 1966-67, the num- 
ber of students passing the degree and higher exami- 
nations has almost tripled, and the same is true of 
students passing matriculation and other equivalent 
examinations (Table I). It is obvious that the num- 
ber of students going for primary and secondary 
School education as a proportion of persons in the 
school going age is insignificantly small compared to 
the equivalent percentage in the case of college and 
university entrants. Needless to Say, this involves a 
colossal waste of manpower. "The: jobs previously 
done by matriculates are now done by graduates; 
` what could have been done by graduates are now 
usurped by the holders of post-graduate displomas. 
Since the Plans have absolutely no orientation in 
respect of socially gainful employment, and the 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REVISED OUTLAY .AND INVESTMENT 
DURING THE PLAN PERIODS 





First Plan 





Head of Development Outlay Total @)/@) 
(actuals) Investment 
(actuals) 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 cae ТТ 
Agriculture and Community 18 12 39 13 4 


| (actuals) 


3 Second Plan 


Outlay Total 
(actuals) Investment 


Third Plan 


(6/0) 


Outlay Investment 


(9)/(8)* 
(actuals) (Plan) 





14 62 
development 15 
Major and minor irrigation 22 19 6 95 8 6 100 
Power 8 7 15 10 100 
Village and small industries 2 24 4 85 3 4 57 
Organised industry and 3 

minerals 12 109 23 20 25 100 
Transport and Communica- 

tion 26 27 21 101 25 17 100 
Social Services and misc, 24 18 19 38 16 16 48 
Inventories — 8 8 100 
Total 100 100 80 100 100 78 100 100 84 








*Relates to Plan investment/Plan outlay in the public sector as distinguished from 
First and Second Plans which refer to actual investment/actual outlay in the public sector. 


Source: Planning Commission documents. 


the corresponding magnitudes in the 





*See Rene Dumont, Lands Alive ; Monthly Review Press, 
New York, 1965; p 132. Dumont writes about an area near 
Sahajapur village in the district of Birbhum (West Bengal) that 
"an irrigation canal, leading from the dam across the 
Mayurakshi meanders over the land. Every 530 meters, a 
9 inch conerete flume crosses it and opens up, without any 
water gates, on to the rice fields on either side. And in these 
rice fields, nothing seems to have been arranged to collect, 
guide ог spread the water. In other words, when the canal is 
full, the flume gives a constant flow of water, so that the 
ower pars of the ricefields are swamped while the higher 
parts remain dry unless the level of water over the lower ones 
is raised to the level of the higher ground. Therefore, very 
much more water is necessary for the same result, and irriga- 
tion here is no more than flooding; that is to say nothing of 
the fact, reported to me by the peasants, that the placing of 
the flume and the course ofthe canal are Such as to hinder 
the installation of any effective system of drainage. And do you 
suppose that the canal is connected with commercjal геѕег- 
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ne belongs to a Water Board and 
the others do not; -thus administration wins brilliantly over 


The young 
demands, 


sive Schools, 
drinking water, etc. 


. popular 
demands have not been satisfied because they were excessive, 
Others far more preposterous have been  pandered 
to,” 
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PLAN AND ACTUAL OUTLAY AND INVESTMENT DURING THE PLAN PERIODS 





Ln — — !— А D sa» »8S—— ht 


(in Rs crores) 











n к First Plan 
. Head of Development Public Sector Actual Invest- 
ment 


Р Outlay 





Second Plan + Third Plan 
Public Sector Actual Invest- Public Sector Plan Invest- 
Outlay ment Outlay ment 


Plan! Actual Public Pvt Total Plan! Actual Public Pyt Total Plan Actual Public Pvt Total 





—— 
` Agriculture and Community 


Development | 354 290 
Major and Medium Irrigation 469% 882 
Power 179 
Village and Small Industries 50 42 
Organised Industry and 5 
` Minerals “138 55 60 338 398° 
"Transport and Communica- . 
tion | 570 -518 
Social Services and Mis- 
‚ celláneous 
Inventories 618 472 


` Total : 





1Веѓегѕ to revised versions of the Plans. 
?Includes minor irrigation; | 
‘Includes multipurpose projects. 


2378 1960  1560.1800 3360 4800 4672 3650 





625% 835 1089 660 800 1460 


568 549 210% 1068 
913 882 4200  ** 420 650 664 650 ** 650 
445 40 485 1012 1252 1012 50 1062 
890 1125 90 175 265 264 241 150 275 425 
870 675 1545 1520 1726 1520 1050 2570 
1385 1261 1275. 135 1410 1486 2112 1486 250 1736 
1044 855 340 950 1290 1300 1493 622 1075 1697 
500 500 200 200 600 800 
3100? 6750 7500 8577 6300 41007 10400 





*Includes replacement and modernization of Rs 105 crores in ће private sector. 
.GExcludes transfers (Rs 200 crores) from public to private sector. 


. **Included under agriculture and community development. 
Sources : Compiled from Planning Commission documents. 


whole value system is brought under the mea- 
suring rod of money, the clamour for higher educa- 
tion irrespective of any acceptable standard of eligi- 
-bility has brought the citadels of higher learning to 
_a virtually breaking point. 

One of the inevitable consequences of this faulty 
educational planning is a steady deterioration of 
academic standards. The issues involved are far 
deeper than is usually imagined. If the curricula 
devised at the lower level of school education lack 
social orientation and cover exotic subjects, as .еу. 

^ usually do, specially in fashionable public schools 
the loss of identification of the young students at 
the formative period of their life with the grass roots 
arid their consequent alienation from a sense of 
social commitment will be a severe one and will 
lead to a situation that will impede imperceptibly but 
inexorably the process of any meaningful economic 
development or the emergence of a socialist pattern 
of society. This phenomenon is already in evidence 
at the higher level of- university education and the 
research orientations of academic institutions. It is 
an anathema to talk about the social responsibility of 
intellectuals or scientists; their area of operation ex- 


tends beyond the boundaries of their own country, ` 
and is promoted and‘dictated on a large scale by · 


foreign funds. Attempts are made to rationalise 
this intellectual corruption by sterile logic chopping 
of the Karl Popper vintage. But it is difficult to see 
how deductive logic and perverse theorising can con- 
evrt corruption into a virtue. The complexity of the 
` national superstructure is reflected in the decision- 
making process of the various academic bodies of 
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the universities. The challenge posed by the forces 
of reaction in the sphere of learning and. ће con- 
sequent student unrest of various complexions could 
have been effectively tackled by progressive intellec- 
tuals, but for their alienation' standing in the way 
like an invincible barrier. 

The New Plan Strategy and its Implications: 
With the inception of the Second Plan, there was a 
basic change in Plan strategy. In addition to а 
substantial increase in Plan outlay of the public 
sector and in the projected investment óf, the private 
sector,- there was a shift of investment from multi- 
purpose river valley projects in the First Plan to 
organised industries in the Second and: the Third 
Plans, though the outlay on transport and social 


services received more or less the same weight ^ 


throughout the Plan period (Table IV). Further in 
the organised industry sector, the basic industries 
were given importance for the first time with a view 
to attaining long-run self-sustained growth, given 
India's'favourable resource endowment. Provision 
was, therefore, made for the manufacture of finished 
steel, steel castings and forgings, machine tools, 
locomotives, commercial vehicles, heavy chemicals, 
various types of machinery, nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic fertilisers, power-driven pumps, diesel engines, 
petroleum and products, etc. and in general for 
increasing the domestic output of producer goods 
and capital goods. 

- The combined (public and private sectors) invest- 
ment of Rs 3360 crores during the First Plan period 
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Lenin on Leo Tolstoy 


M. BOIKO 


REAT art is always associated in one way or 

another with the social struggle of its time. 

Naturally, these links are not always direct 
and visible. V.I. Lenin's articles on Leo Tolstoy 
provide a brilliant example of an analysis proving 
how complex is the ‘‘mechanism” of the link-up 
and interrelation of processes - governing social 
developments and artistic creation. 

This example provided by Lenin’s approach to 
the creative activity of the great writer and thinker is 
the more valid and precious for us because in our 
days, as never before, art is unthinkable without 
boiling, acute, ideological clashes. In this respect, 
Leo Tolstoy, who concluded a whole epoch in 
nineteenth century culture and who demanded—in 
keeping with the requirements of the new age, and 
particularly in the last period of his work—that an 
artist should achieve “‘a high level in his world 
outlook” and that art should be openly tendentious 
—Leo Tolstoy was a most characteristic figure. 

Lenin’s articles on Leo Tolstoy ware written at a 
time of tense social struggle, after the defeat of the 
1905 revolution in Russia and on the eve of the 
October Revolution! All these articles examined 
consistently the problem of the artist and his relations 
with contemporary society. “Апа if we have before 
us a really great artist,” Lenin wrote, “һе must have 
reflected in his work at least some of the 
essential aspects of the revolution.”* In other 
words, the most important movements of the epoch 
must necessarily find a reflection in the works of a 
talented artist, naturally in a specifically interpreted 
form. 

Historical developments and the logic of revolu- 
tionary struggle led Lenin to the idea of analysing 
Tolstoy’s heritage. He felt an inner urge to turn to 
Tolstoy as a gigantic, original, spiritual phenomenon. 

The acutal size of Tolstoy’s personality was re- 
vealed by the first Russian revolution. His ex- 
perience as a writer acquired the significance of a 
topical political lesson. Largely because of that a 
correct, historically fair appraisal of his work was 


The author belongs to the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
This article is published with the courtesy of the Social Science 
Today, the organ of the Academy. 
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. evolution of his world outlook, artistic 


rendered possible. It was in the interests of the 
proletariat, the completely revolutionary class, to 
acquire “а precise knowledge...of the culture 
created by the entire development of mankind’ ?—the 
need of acquiring this knowledge was reiterated 
persistently by Lenin throughout his career. In this 
way the requirements of a proletarian party 
approach were organically blended with the criteria 
of an objectively scientific and strictly historical 
approach. 

Articles on Tolstoy from an organic and essential 
part of the cycle of Lenin's writings on the first 
revolution in Russia. It is extremely instructive that 
precisely in.those political and topical statements 
intended to derive all the necessary lessons from “the 
defeat of the first revolutionary campaign" and to 
warn the participants in the coming class battles 
against the "historical sin of Tolstoyism"—precisely 
there Lenin analysed Leo Tolstoy's work compre- 
hensively—its derivation and its consequences, the 
method, 
temperament and talent—and not from the point 
of view of one narrow aspect. 


sharp ideological struggle developed over 

Tolstoy's writings following the defeat of the 

1905 revolution in Russia, in the difficult condi- 
tions of political reaction. Some praised Tolstoy's 
preaching of “resist not evils”, raising the historically 
insolvent sides of his preaching to the status of a 
dogma; others, on the contrary, "'exposed" Leo 
Tolstoy as a reactionary writer, hostile and alien to 
the revolution. The more significant was the 
position taken by Lenin, who resolutely termed 
Tolstoy as “the mirror of the Russian revolution", 
without ignoring his weaker points. 





Уа the period between 1908 and 1911, Lenin wrote seven 
articles on Leo Tolstoy: “Leo Tolstoy as the Mirror of tho 
Russian Revolution," “L.N. Tolstoy,” “fs This the Turn of 
the Tide?", “L.N. Tolstoy and the Modern Labour Move- 
ment,” “Tolstoy and the Proletarian Struggle," “Heroes of 
‘Reservation’, and “Leo Tolstoy and His Epoch.” 

?V.I. Lenin, “Leo, Tolstoy as the Mirror of the Russian 
Revolution," Collected Works; Moscow, Vol 15; p 202. 

3V.I. Lenin, Collected Works; Vol 31; p 287. 
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interests expressed by Tolstoy, and those of liberal 
bourgeois ideologists in the “negative” and "positive" 


parts of their: programmes: “No Russian liberal," . 


he wrote, “believes in Tolstoy's God, or sympathises 
with Tolstoy’s criticism of the existing social 
order.’ | 

Far from concealing the *queernéss" of his con- 
ception, Lenin deliberately undérlined its unexpec- 
tedness. It was true that Tolstoy had failed to' 
understand the meaning of the revolution and 


obviously alienated himself from it; at the same’ 


time, he reflected some of its essential features. 
` Such was the real contradiction of the epoch: many 
of those who were taking a direct part and helping 
` to stage the revolution, likewise failed to grasp the 
historical importance of what was taking place. 

The innovatory comparison between  Tolstoy's 
writings and the first Russian revolution was based 
on Lenin’s anti-dogmatic understanding of the 
specific character of the revolution. It is essential to 
remember that Lenin viewed the revolution not 
simply as a short period of direct’ mass action in 
1905-1907, but also as part of an entire epoch in 
Russian history, an epoch that had started in 1861 
with the abolition of serfdom. Lenin assessed the 
period as a historical whole and emphasised its 
transitory character. , ў 
^ Proceeding from the inner peculiarities of 
Tolstoy’s personality, the specific features of his 
writings, and also from a profound knowledge of 
real life, its tendencies, and its revolutionary forces, 
Lenin determined with great pecision the "social 
fact", to use Lunacharsky's words, which lay at the 
basis of the entire activity of the great writer. This 
"fact" was the time when the first Russian revolu- 
tion was being prepared. It was real life of the 
' greatest universally human value. It not only 
became the theme of Tolstoy's writings, but also his 
“poetical reality". In the last year of his life Tolstoy 
said that he would like to describe this revolution 
as. well, and was greatly interested in the- theme and 
thought it worthy of attention. At all events, 
not only the works written in the course of the last 
years of the writer's life, but also his entire creative 
activity was permeated with a distinct presentiment 
of the coming revolution. 

Lenin started his analysis of Tolstoy's works by 
fearlessly exposing the existing contradictions of the 
phenomenon. His first article was actually devoted 
. to determining contradictions “‘in the works, views, 
preaching and ‘school’ of Loe Tolstoy”. From there 
comes the famous formula of “crying contradictions.” 
From there began the search for comformities in the 
surrounding social life and social struggle. Luna- 
charsky pointed out that in his articles on Tolstoy, 
Lenin taught us to establish a “live social chrono- 
logy” of a cultural event and its "historical back- 
ground". Lenin began “with a brilliant analysis 
of the structure of Tolstoy's writings, by revealing the 
essence of  Tolstoy's character and its ` basic 


J 4У I. Lenin, ‘Тео Tolstoy as the Mirror of the Russian 
Revolution," Collected Works; Vol 15; p 205. 
. 5V.F. Bulgakov, L.N. Tolstoy in the Last Year of His Life; 
Moscow, 1960; p 184 (in Russian). 
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sphere of the social conditions that had engendered, 
without fail, such a result.’ 4 

It was necessary not only to reveal the "crying, 
contradiction" of Leo Tolstoy, but also to show the 
complex, unique unity of these contradictions. The 
work of Tolstoy, like that of any other outstanding 
artist, defies a "partial", metaphysically broken.u 
interpretation. It can only be understood as à 
whole, because it is a whole, notwithstanding its 
crying contradictions. ARE Y 

“Tolstoy is original, because the'sum total of his 
views, taken as a whole, happens to express the 
specific features of our revolution as a peasant 
bourgeois revolution."" In distinction from Plek- 
hanov's principle “from “here up to there", the 
principle advanced by Lenin that a writer should be 
“taken as a whole", is truly scientific and fruitful. ` 

Taken as a whole, Tosltoy appeared in Lenin's 
articles as an outstanding spiritual phenomenon. ` 

А great artist, throughout his life he experienced 
dissatisfaction with art and could not confine himself 
to its limits. There was a period when his lessons 
to peasants’ children seemed to him more important 
than writing Аппа Karenina. It was not without 
reason that one of the critics remarked: “In another 
age and epoch, Tolstoy would not have been an 
artist. There is no doubt about that.’ 

As a result of evolutionary processes in his world 
outlook, Leo Tolstoy—an outstanding writer and 
humanist—decided to “destroy aesthetics" and re- 
jected art created in conditions of class inequality 
and oppression. ‘Our refined art,” he wrote, “could 
only .rise on the enslavement of the popular masses, 
and can only proceed as long as this enslavement 
exists...only in these conditions can there be a refined 
public capable of appreciating the works of this art. 
Set the slaves free of capitalism and no such refined 
art will become posssible."? These words convey a 
clearly audible protest of millions of downtrodden 
peasants on the eve of the revolution. 

A great thinker, Leo Tolstoy denounced contem- 
porary science and academic philosophy with even 
greater ,fervour than professional art. The existence 
of many sciences was nonsense, he claimed, for there. 
was only one science— how to live; in the same way 
as there was only one point of cognition—wherein ` 


‘lies the destination and welfare of man. 


Tolstoy was not a religious reformer or а "teacher 
of life" in the strict sense of the word. The so-called 
religious preaching of Tolstoy were a kind of mystified 
form of his socio-ethical quests. "'Tolstoy's religion 
had more of a protest in it than belief"? It was а 
protest against all possible forms of oppression, 


‘against ideological indifference, against ‘a lack of 


- 6A.V. Lunacharsky, Articles on Soviet Literature: 
1958; p 52 (in Russian). Vi etal 
І. Lenin, “Leo Tolstoy as the Mirror of th i 
Revolution," Collected Works; VoV15; p 206. Vp 
8B. Eichenbaum, Leo Tolstoy, Voll, “The fifties,” Priboi 
Publishing House, Leningrad, 1928;p 21 (in Russian). 
SL.N. Tolstoy, Complete Collection of Works; Anniversary 
шш, Хор, Moos p 82 (in Russian). 
.F. Asmus, "Tolstoy's Qutlook," Literary Heritage; 
Vol 99, part I; USSR Academy of Sciences Publishin ; 
Moscow, 1961; p 59 üt Russian). Í каш 
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its spiritual stagnation. 

Therefore, Tolstoy was not merely an artist and 
thinker, moralist, sociologist, religious preacher; his 
works were filled with intricate associations and the 
inter-penetration of all these factors. Gorky said 
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that in Tolstoy “there is the fiery mischief of Vaska , 


Buslayev, the timid meditativeness of Nestor the 
Annalist, and the burning fanaticism of Avvakum. 
He is a sceptic like Chaadayev, a poet no less 
talented -than Pyshkin, and he is as clever as 
Herzen...." Gorky saw in this a wonderful embodi- 
ment of “complex Russian psychology”. However, 
reading Lenin one begins to realise that Tolstoy’s 
psychology was moulded under the influence of the 
complexities and contradictions of Russian life in 
the post-Reform but pre-revolutionary epoch. That 
epoch alone could produce such a social thinker 
as penetrating “as Herzen”, one who could pose 
“the concrete problems of democracy and social- 
ism”, who preached "resist not evil” and saw no 
way out of the Russian crisis; a brilliant artist 
who renounced art as such "for the sake of moral 
preaching”; a publicist who exercised powerful 
influence as an artist and expressed his utopian 
dreams in unforgettable forms. 

In his literary and publicist works, Leo Tolstoy 
"raised a number of "great questions" including 
questions “concerning the basic features of the 
modern political and social system”, and did it 
-*with immense power, self-confidence and sinceri- 
ty."13 Without reference to those questions, in 
Tolstoys day there could' be apparently neither 
art, nor morals, nor religion in Russia. The fact 
that Tolstoy represented an inseparable unity of a 
[thinker, a preacher, and an artist was also a sign of 

e times. 2 
ә Tolstoy's standpoint makes us think of such 
writers who criticised the existing order and de- 
veloped philosophical and ethical doctrines as, for 
instance, Rousseau and Thoreau. People of this 
type emerge in “transitional epochs” when the 
possibilities of the old structure have already been 
exhausted, when protest is already ripe but the 
prospects for the future are not yet clear. In such 
conditions, a “break-through” into the future 
sometimes assumes a mystified form of idolising the 
irretrievably. bygone past. Tolstoy’s protest against 
all and sundry class supremacy sometimes bears a 
utopian, abstractedly ethical character. 

It is well known how intolerant Marx and 
Engels were toward any attempt to use historical 
materialism as a readymade pattern. . This approach 
invariably converted the method of historical 
materialism into its antipode and led to vulgarisation, 
especiaily where the question concerned concrete 
artistic phenomena. Warning researchers against 
such mistakes, Engels advised Paul Ernst, for ins- 
tance, that he should study the social life of Norway 





зА M. Gorky, A History of Russian Literature; {Moscow, 
‚ р 296 (in Russian). 
APT inem VIN Тозогу,” Collected Works; Vol]*16; 


P VP Lenin, “L.N. Tolstoy and the Modern Labour 


Movement,” Collected Works; Vol 16; p 330. 
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everything concerning the Norwegian petty 
bourgeoisie, before evaluating the class foundation 
of Ibsen’s dramas. This was necessitated by the 
upsurge in Norwegian literature and the significance 
of its artistic values.‘ . 

In this sense, Lenin’s works developed the 
traditions established by the founders of Marxism. 
The scale of the spiritual phenomenon which bore 
the-name of Leo Tolstoy required a search for the 
powerful, progressive forces in Russian social life 
which must have fed such a phenomenon.. Once 
such force was, first and foremost, the liberation 
movement of the Russian peasants that lent a 
specific character to the 1905 revolution. Lenin 
revealed that "the ideological content of Tolstoy's 
writings” conformed to the peasant “striving to 
sweep away completely the official church, the land- 
lords and the landlord government, to destroy all 
the old forms and ways of landownership, to clear 
the land, to replace the police-class state by a 
community of free and equal small peasants....'i5 
Tolstoy ‘gave a brilliant description of the basic 
historical tendency of the struggle waged by the 
many-million-strong mass of peasants. 

A scientific approach to class attitudes helped 
Lenin to select the right angle in evaluating Tolstoy's 
contradictions. They had to be appraised “not 
from the standpoint of the present-day working- 
class Movement and present-day socialism .... but 
from the standpoint of protest against advancing 
capitalism ., a protest which had to arise from the 
patriarchal Russian countryside.” 

Lenin pointed out that in.the peasant movement 
and peasant ideology, whose exponent Leo Tolstoy 
was, “reactionary elements" were invariably present. 
However, that did not refute the fact that "this 
idea on the whole is revolutionary-democratic in 
character". This ‘dialectical approach explains 
why Lenin referred to the “utopian” and "reac- 
tionary” character of Tolstoy’s doctrine in an exact, 
historical sense of the words. By the term “‘reac- 
tionary" Lenin implied a return to the old system 
and the past. Neither the patriarchal naivete, nor 
the utopianism, nor the appeals to the "spirit", 
nor any other "reactionary elements” prevented 
him from distinguishing and appreciating the 
objective revolutionary content of the works written 
by the existing reality and in his artistic generalisa- 
tion had probably surpassed Rousseau, Thoreau 
and other writers and utopian philosophers of the 
раѕі.18 

In his articles оп Tolstoy, Lenin provided a model 
of the truly historical approach to the complex 
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"See K. Marx and F. Engels, The German’ Ideology; 
Moscow, 1968; pp 95-96, 60-64. 

36y IL Lenin, "Leo Tolstoy as the Mirror of the Russian 
Revolution,” Collected Works; Vol 15; p 206. 

18 Ibid. 

17y f. Lenin. “Revision of Agrarian Programme of Wor- 
kers? Party," Collected Works; Vol 10; p 180. 

18 It is interesting to note that commenting on Tolstoy's 
anniversary cerebrat.ons in 1908, the Right-wing press united 
Tolstoy and Rousseau in one category of thinkers precisely on 
the basis of their revolutionary inclinations. “With all his 
sentimentally sugary Philosophy," wrote the French news- 
paper Autorite, "Jean-Jacques Rousseau led Franee to tho 
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tionary” elements frequently revealed in the works 
of outstanding artists and thinkers. He has shown 
how important it is to separate what in their works 
is sure to fade into history, and what 18 associated 
with the contemporary revolutionary movement, 
belongs to the future, and will remain as an immortal 
contribution to"world culture. | 

This aspect of Lenin’s articles was praised by 
Romain Rolland: “It would be interesting for a 
student of literary history to understand exactly 
what was more progressive than themselves in such 
people as Rousseau, Diderot and Voltaire, and what 
in them belonged to the future (although they them- 
selves were completely unaware of the fact)—a 
future which they would have renounced had they 
been able to foresee it. Lenin, with his inherent 
tempestuous and clearcut  straightforwardness 
started this work with regard to the writer he 
specially loved....'1? 

The problem of the social essence of art has 
many aspects. 

Lenin showed that the definition of the class 
character of creative work should not be regarded 
as an ultimate goal, but was fruitful only if it helped 
to understand the peculiarities of its character 
better. He resolutely opposed the vulgarising 
identification of the objective social content of a 
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work of art with the class affiliation of its author. ` 


Lenin drew particular attention to the extreme 
complexity of the question of mankind’s spiritual 
activity and its relation to class struggle. 

Marxist critics who tackled the problem before 
Lenin, failed to detect the historical meaning of 
Tolstoy’s works behind his preaching and didactic 
exaggerations. Lenin guessed that Tolstoy’s 
doctrine was not a product of idle pondering, “not 
...а caprice or a fad", but a reflection of specific 
living conditions in "which millions and millions 
actually found themselves for a certain period of 
time.”?? Lenin wrote: “The protest of millions 
of peasants and their desperation—these were com- 
bined in Tolstoy's doctrine." ?* . 

To declare Tolstoy to be the mouthpiece of the 
ideology of the patriarchal peasantry was.as un- 
expected and bold a step as calling him the "mirror 
of the Russian revolution". The “сһапре” in the 
writers world outlook,.that he himself mentioned, 
was qualified by many critics as a “whim” of a 
high-and-mighty nobleman. Only Lenin was able 
to prove with utmost convincingness that in the 
conditions of the “abrupt breakdown of all the old 
foundations”, Tolstoy, as a true humanist, was not 
able to rise in defence of the interests of the higher 


` 





horrors of 1793. God save Russia from equally tragic con- 
sequences of the doctrine of love invented by Tolstoy” To 
think that this was written between two revolution—of 1905 
and 1917! (Literary Heritage, “Tolstoy and the Foreign 
World”; Vol 75, Book I; p 30; Nauka Publishing House, Mos- 
cow, 1965 (in Russian). 

Romain Rolland, Compagnons de route; Paris, Editions 
Albin Michel, 1961; p 233.” 

20y.[. Lenin, “Leo Tolstoy and His Epoch,” Collected 
Works; Vol 17; p 52. 

21V 1. Lenin, “L.N. Tolstoy and the Modern Labour 
Movement," Collected Werks; Vol 16; p 332. 
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abandoned the habitual outlook of this milieu, 
thereby in his own manner reflecting the traditions 
of the progressive Russian nobility. 

Attention should be paid to Lenin's repeated 
references to “millions and millions" of peasants, 
whose ideology and psychology Tolstoy was destined 
to express. It is still doubtful whether we fully 
realise the significance of this fact even today. 
Marx pointed out, by the way, that Ше finest 
representatives of humanity have always been tied 
to the body of the people. But can we really say 
that many of the representatives of world culture 
have directly expressed the sentiments of the 
millions? 

Tolstoy's works were written in an absolutely 
new era in social life, an era when the broadest 
masses of people awoke to active political life and 
were drawn into the struggle. The very fact that 
their protests, their misconceptions, their aspira- 
tions and their hopes found a brilliant artistic 
incarnation, thanks to Tolstoy's genius, was in itself 
an indication of the coming democratisation of life 
and culture. The art that expressed the interests 
of the millions was bound to become an art for 
the millions. But, for that, Lenin pointed out, a 
socialist revolt was necessary. 

The moment, which he foresaw. in his article 
"Party Oiganisation and Party Literature", when 
art “will serve not some satiated heroine, not the 
bored 'upper ten thousand' suffering from fatty 
degeneration, but millions of millions of working 
people—the flower of the country, its strength and 
its future"-—this moment had not yet come.” 
However, the most important step in this direction 
had been taken by Russian literature. : 

A greats assimilation of new opinions and 
principles, ideas and sentiments could not, naturally, 
be purely theoretical and speculative. The direct 
outcome of the radical change in Tolstoy's outlook 
was the fact, Lenin wrote, that he “attacked with 
fierce criticism all the contemporary state, church, 
social and economic institutions...."23 

Of course, Lenin said, “Tolstoy’s criticism was 
not new"?! Apparently, he bore in mind that this 
criticism did not provide a fundamentally new socio- 
economic conception, but was a variety of utopian 
criticism of the state of the landlords and bourgeoi- 
sie, and of its institutions. In other words. “Не 
said nothing that had not been said long before him 
both in European’ and in Russian literature by 
friends of the working people."?9 Неге, too, Lenin's 
analysis provides an example of dialectical approach 
to the peculiar correlation between the “new” and 
the “old”? that was inherent in certain forms of 
spiritual activity. ; 

It goes without saying that in his accusatory 
criticism, Tolstoy proceeded from Russian and 
European democratic traditions. For instance, he 





22у 1. Lenin, “Раг(у Organisation and Party Literature,” 
Collected Works; Vol 10; pp 48-49. ; 
V.I. Lenin, “L.N. Tolstoy and the Modern Labour 
Movement, Collected Works; Vol 16 p 331. 
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‚ socialists of the past. At the same time, Tolstoy’s 
criticism was a profoundly phenomenon (Lenin said: 
“Tolstoy is original....”). ё 

Lenin wrote about Tolstoy in such words: “His 
heated, passionate, and often ruthlessly sharp pro- 
test...°28; “his unbending opposition to private 
property of 1апд....”??; “his unremitting accusations 
against capitalism—accusations permeated with most 
profound emotion and most ardent indignation...’’8; 
*éach proposition in Tolstoy's criticism is a slap in 
the face of bourgeois liberalism; because the very 

' way in which Tolstoy fearlessly, frankly and ruth- 
lessly poses the sorest and most vexatious problems 
of our day is a rebuff to the commonplace phrases, 
trite quirks and evasive, ‘civilised’ falsehoods of our 
liberal (and liberal-Narodnik) publicists.''?? 

Comparing the works written by Tolstoy with 
those of representatives of the bourgeois science and 
liberal publicists. Lenin (as we can see that) counter- 
posed his passionate and earnest approach to their 
coldness and hypocrisy, his sharpness and frankness 
to their evasive falsehoods, his originality to their 
triteness and common-place phrases, his desire to 
“get down to the roots" to their superficiality. How- 
ever, we are not concerned about the “style,” or, 
more exactly, not only about the style. Tolstoy’s 

“ruthless,” "sober" realism, as Lenin wrote, 15 
characteristic of all his works, whether in treatises or 
novels. Here Lenin did not counterpose the artist 
and publicist. Tolstoy’s artistic genius was the 
foundation .and indispensable ground on which all 
kinds of his creative endeavours were carried out. 

Tolstoy remained an artist in his articles and 
treatises. This must not be forgotten. At times the 
critics sought to understand his publicist writings 
too literally. Having read in Tolstoy’s Confession 
that the author continued writings only because he 
had *...tested...the temptation offered by huge pecu- 
niary remunerations and applause for an insignificant 
effort”, Plekhanov exclaimed: “But this is terribly 
unfair. Who will believe that we owe such magni- 

'ficent artistic creations as War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina only to Tolstoy’s self-interest and ambi- 

' боп?””80 . 

In his. Confession" Tolstoy spoke about the 
"change" in his character very definitely, for the 
first time. Не regarded his environment with the 
‘eyes Of a patriarchal muzhik. War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina no longer seemed to be “magnificent 
creations”. He considered it ridiculous and abhor- 
rent that “thousands of people toiled day and night 
using their last strength in order to set and type 
millions of "words and postmen delivered them 
throughout the whole of Russia”, and that famous 
writers “continued teaching and teaching, teaching, 
and teaching, and failed to teach everything”, and 
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26V J. Lenin, “L.N. Tolstoy," Collected Works; Vol 16; 
p 324. 

27 Ibid, . 

*8 Ibid; pp 324-325. 

19 ]bid: р 326. 

30G. V. Plekhanov, Literature and Aesthetics; Vol 2; Mos- 
cow; p 425 (in Russian). 

3L.N. Tolstoy. Complete Collection of Works; Anniversary 
Edition, Moscow; p 7 (in Russian). 
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It goes without saying that it would be wrong to 
give an over-simplified interpretation of the “change” 
in Tolstoy's world outlook. Only a writer possess- 
ing a European education and standing at the level 
of supreme cultural achievements could use artistic 
images-with such tremendous forcefulness to convey 
the patriarchal attitude to events and subject to 
sharp criticism the entire existinf system using this 
attitude. 

We can boldly state that Tolstoy himself did not 
realise this peculiarity of his attitude to a full extent, 
even though he considered himself as the "advocate 
of the one-hundred-million-stong army of land culti- 
vators" and must have felt the links binding his 
doctorine to the agelong mode of thinking and life of 
the Russian peasantry. Having noticed this peculiar 
aspect of Tolstoy’s criticism, Lenin succeeded in 
providing it with a historical explanation—-""Tolstoy's 
criticism", he wrote, “its marked by such emotional 
power, such passion, convincingness, freshness, 


` sincerity and fearlessness in striving to ‘go to the 


roots', to find the real cause of the afflictions of the 
masses, just because this criticism really expresses a 
sharp change in the ideas of millions of peasants who 
had just emerged from feudalism into freedom, and 
saw that this freedom meant new horrors of ruin, 
death by starvation, а homeless life among the lower 
strata. of city population and so on and so forth.” 
Tolstoy mirrored their sentiments so faithfully that 
he imported their naivete into his own doctrine, their 
alienation from political life, their mysticism, their 
desire to keep aloof from the world, ‘non-resistance 
to evil’, their impotent imprecations against capital- 
ism and ‘the power of money'."?? 

Here we see a vivid example of how social 
analysis opens the door to its aesthetic counterpart, 
Social ideology and psychology, as Lenin showed. 
find a specific reflection in the creative endeavours 
of an artist. This reflection is different from what 
happens in the work of a philosopher, politician, or 
sociologist. A brilliant artist, Tolstoy was immersed 
in the peasant psychology and mode of thinking, 
and transferred their opinions into his criticism and 
works with a precision that was feasible only fora 
great realist. He somehow made himself the rein- 
carnation of a patriarchal muzhik. The broad hori- 
zons of a sober realist and mighty protestant, and 
the patriarchal naivete, despair, and passivencss 
found themselves inseparably bound together. 

Lenin paid attention to this, too, in a conversa- 
tion with Gorky. “What a rock, eh? Whata 
fantastic personality! My dear fellow, there's an 
artist for you! And, you know what else is simply 
fantastic about him? His rough voice, like a real 
muzhik; his rough, muzhik-like way of thinking, and 
the real muzhik in him. Before this Count, there 


was no real muzhik in literature. No, there wasn't." ?! 


$?Ip the doss houses situated close to the Khitrov Market 
in Moscow, Tolstoy witnessed horrible scenes of misery and 
degradation. He spoke about it in his pamphlet So, What 
Shall We Do? 

33 VI, Lenin, “L.N. Tolstoy and the Modern Labour 
Movement,"*. Collected Works; Vol 16; p 332. 

3M. Gorky, "Vladimir Lenin," Russky Sovremennik; 1924, 
Book I; p 231 (in Russian). 
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democratic inclinations, the social roots of his work 
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and the specific value of his contribution to world . 


culture. | 

For the history of world culture or—-as. Lenin 
putit—for "the artistic development of the whole 
of mankind"—it is not only important that Tolstoy 
was an “ideological representative" of the patriarchal 
peasantry, but even more so that he made its psy- 
chology and attitude to things an object of art, lend- 
ing both a meaning common to all mankind, in- 
destructible even after the expiration of the class 
itself. 


ARX, Engels, and Lenin emphasised.the specific 
M value of art, its originality, and also the fact 
that the artistic method of the assimilation of 
the world is irreplaceable. 

' Marx, in a well-known passage, ‘said that the 
vivid and eloquent descriptions of the nineteenth- 
century English realists "have issued to the world 
more political and social truths than have been 
uttered by all the professional politicians, publicists 
and moralists put together”. Engles emphasised 
‘that in reading books by Honore de Balzac he "learnt 
more, even as far as economic particulars were con- 
cerned, than in reading books by all the experts in 
- history, economy and statistics of the period taken 

together’’.*¢ | . 
Tolstoy was the favourite author of Lenin. 
Amidst urgent affairs of the state, in the difficult 
years of the consolidation of Soviet power, Lenin 
turned again and again, for instance, to the hunting 
scene in War and Peace. According to his relatives, 
he read one of the volumes of Tolstoy’s works con- 
taining Аппа Karenina several times. When the need 
arose of giving a vivid ‘and laconic definition of a 
“turn in Russian history," Lenin found it in Tolstoy's 
novel, not in some sociological, economic or philoso- 
phical monograph. Lenin referred to Tolstoy’s 


words: "Here in Russia everything has now been: 


turned upside down and is only just taking shape,” 
and commented: “It is difficult to imagine a more 
apt characterisation of the period 1861-1905." 
Probably none of the critics who lived in Tolstoy’s 
days understood the tremendous social significance 
of the novel. Only Dostoyevsky, even though- his 
` interpretation of Anna Karenina was rather subjective, 
justifiably found in it “everything there is of impor- 
tance in our Russian topical political and social 
problems.’ The novel, which analysed the “‘history 
of the human soul" with “unprecedented Russian 
realism of artistic characterisation’? was justly re- 
garded by Dostoyevsky as a prelude to Russia’s 
victories in other spheres of life: “If we have literary 
works of such powerful intellect and execution, why 


36K. Marx, "The English Middle Class”. (See collection 
K. Marx and F. Engels on Art; Vol 1; Iskusstvo Publishers, 
Moscow, 1967 (in Russian). . : 

360p cit; “F. Bngels—Margaret Harkness”. 

?7y T. Lenin, Collected Works; Vol 17; р 49. 

38E. M. Dostoyevsky A Writer's Diary. 1877; St. Peters- 
burg, 1878; p 43 (in Russian). 
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It was not accidental that Lenin chose Алпа 
Karenina as a Work providing а most vivid descrip- 
tion of the essence of the post-Reform period. The 
excerpt he cited in his article “Leo Tolstoy and his 
Epoch", was an example of a daring introduction of 
vital social and economic.questions into the artistic 
"fabric" of the novel. However, the meaning of it 
went deeper than the fact that the post-Reform crisis 
in Anna Karenina found itself the object of direct 
portrayal. D 

The essence of the epoch was expressed not only 
in the theme and content of the novel but also in the 
“labyrinths” of artistic cohesions". It pulsated in 
all the “characters, actions, and situations" 
presented so plastically in the novel. “The drastic 
demolition of all the ‘old pillars’ of rural Russia"? 
opened the path to depicting life in new, previously 
unknown comparisons and interrelations. The new 
requirements of the time determined and formulated 
new methods of artistic creation and new principles 
in imaginative thinking and therein, first and fore- 
most, the links between art and reality appear. 

Lenin's theory of reflection helps us to under- 
stand the gnosiological nature of artistic truth. А 
great artist who is a realist is always and indispen- 


_ sably truthful artist who reflects life and all its 


substantial laws. This undegstanding of the great 
artist’s inalienable merit does not run counter to the 
views professed by Tolstoy himself. It was accepted 
by Tolstoy as a_ necessity. “Maupassant was 
talented," he wrote, “because he saw the essence of 
things, and therefore he involuntarily revealed the 
truth....?744 f ; 
Genuine artistic cognition proved more powerful 
than Tolstoy’s “prejudice”. His talent reached 
things he himself “obviously failed to understand” 
and “even repudiated? in his political pro- 
gramme. E | 
According to Lenin, # “Tolstoy succeeded: in 
raising so many great problems and succeeded in 
raising to such heights of artistic power that his 
works rank among the greatest in world literature".*? 
A realistic approach, depicting the world as an 
intricate system with the help of “labyrinths” and 
artistic "cohesion" most frequently does not provide 
ready and simple solutions. However, in order to 
raise a “great problem”, and to do so in the right 
way, it is necessary to get to the roots of things, ‘‘to 
open up” the question, to reproduce the existing 
tendencies adequately, and to attain general artistic 


' truthfulness.down to the minutest details. 


Tolstoy's confession that he could not formulate 
this idea of Аппа Karenina as such is noteworthy. 
In order to do it, he said, he would have to write 
the novel from the very beginning again. 

“Tt is not the aim’ of an artist to provide an 
irrefutable solution to a problem," he pointed out, 
"but to make people fond of life in all its endless, 


*9 Ibid; р 189. : 
. 99 УЛ. Lenin, Collected Works; p 331. ‘ 
41 Tolstoy, Complete Collection of Works; Anniversary 
edition, Vol 30; p 18 (in Russian). 
“2 V.I. Lenin, Colletced Works; Vol 16; p 323. 
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attitude to life was very typical of Tolstoy, as of all 
great realists, and was in itself a definite ideological 
and aesthetic programme. 

In order to raise "great problems" it is necessary 
for the author to develop general artistic conceptions 
having a specific character: they are expressed in 
notions or system of notions, they live only in their 
own unique plastic expression. 

Having appreciated Tolstoy’s formula of the 
“turning upside down" of Russian history, Lenin 
laid particular emphasis on the fact that a “‘concre- 
tely historical presentation of the question was some- 
‘thing absolutely foreign" to the great writer. 
Somewhat earlier, in his article Leo Tolstoy as the 
Mirror of the Russian Revolution", Lenin pointed 
out that the writer had reflected certain important 
aspects of the revolution although he had "obviously 
failed to understand" the revolution and “obviously 
stands aloof” from 11.4 These deductions of Lenin 
served in their tim? as a cause for sharp discussions 
concerning the role of the world outlook in artistic 
creation and the correlation between method and 
world outlook. 

Some of the explorers sought to use Lenin’s 
articles to prove the thesis that the value of an 
artistic work did not depend on whether the artist 
adhered to reactionary or progressive views. 

No less remote from the dialectical approach to 
the question is the seemingly diametrically opposite 
viewpoint which makes the artistic value of a writer’s 
work directly dependent on his socio-political views. 
The correlation of the world outlook and talent, the 
world outlook and creative achievements of an artist 
is a rather complicated problem which needs, first 
and foremost, to be put in a correct way. 

Lenin’s articles on Tolstoy refuted the counter- 
positioning of Tolstoy as an artist to Tolstoy as a 
thinker. They affirmed a “uniform manner of 
thinking", and a uniform spiritual activity on the 


part of Tolstoy. It has been pointed out by the Soviet . 


scholars that the very notion of a world outlook 
is not tantamount to a writer’s “notional views", 
nor to his direct “‘statements” concerning soGio- 
political themes. Ап artist thinks artistically, which 
naturally does not remove the question of inner 
contradictions in his creative efforts. Engels said 
that. Honore de Balzac had provided a historically 
adequate description of his epoch contrary to his 


' political affiliations. Commenting on Engelhardt’s 


“T etters from the Countryside", Lenin pointed to 
the “direct and crying” contradiction of the views 
of the Narodniks, which the author had adopted as 
a system of his own views, to “the picture of rural 
realities that he paints with such talent." Natu- 











азу М. Tolstoy, Complete Collection of Works; Anniver- 
sary edition, Moscow, Vol 61; p 100 (in Russian). 

ёа isin plaee here to mention that Marx was rather 
ironical about the assertion that "Shakespeare was not a 
dramatic poet” because “ће lacked a philosophical system", 
whereas Schiller, who professed the ideas of Kant, was a real 
“dramatic poet". К. Marx and F. Engels on Art; Voll; 
Iskusstvo Publishers, Moscow, 1967; p 335 (in Russian), 

45V I. Lenin, Collected Warks; Vol 17; p 50. 

48]bid; Vol 15; p 202. 

*']bid; 2; p 507. 
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tion as a contradiction between the world outlook 
and method. It was apparently inherent in certain 
stages of artistic development and was connected 
with definite principles of depicting life at certain 
periods of historical development. 

It is particularly important to remember that 
world outlook, as Lenin said, is not rigid, establi- 
shed for the whole of life, inherited readymade and 
framed entirely by the artist's social origin, educa- 
tion, upbringing and so on. World outlook is 
moulded in complex ways, it is always in motion, in 


.the process of formation. 


ENIN suceeded in solving Tolstoy's riddle. Having 
L stressed that the emergence of the writer con- 
formed to the course of historical develop- 
ment and was necessitated by this course, 
Lenin revealed the objective essence of Tolstoy's 
work. 
Lenin's articles on Tolstoy enriched literature by 
a series of clear-cut definitions applicable not only 
to Tolstoy but also providing a clue to understanding 


-many other complex spiritual phenomena of the 


past and present. 

Recognising the independence of the inner laws 
governing the development of art, Lenin advanced 
the idea of "the artistic development of the whole of 
mankind" and presented Tolstoy's works as a new, 
logicalstage in this development. What were the 
qualitative features inherent in that stage? First of 
all, it was determined by real, objective content—it 
was the epoch when one of the countries oppressed 
by feudal landlords was preparing for a revolution. 
According to Lenin, it was Tolstoy's "brilliant des- 
criptions", his “sober realism", his "tearing away 
of each and every mask", and the "artistic impact" 
of his talent that were needed in order to elevate an 
artistic description ofthe epoch tothe rank of a 
fact in the history of world culture. 

Lenin's approach to the definition of the new 
stage in the development of art was devoid of narrow- 
mindedness and normativeness. We can say that 
the laws governing the developments within an 
epoch and an artist's point of view expressed in his 
creative methed with the full measure of his indi- 
viduality —these are the factors determining the new 
developments in art. 

Lenin evaluated Tolstoy’s heritage from two 
sides: from the point of view of nearest political tasks 
facing the proletarians, and from the point of view 
of Ше future of society when proletarians would win 
“human conditions of life’. When Lenin wrote his 
articles on Tolstoy, Tolstoy's works were known 
only to an “insignificant minority" in Russia. 

In his article, “Tolstoy and the Proletarian 
Struggle", Lenin wrote: "By studying the literary 
works of Leo Tolstoy, the Russian working class 
will learn to know its enemies better, but in examin- 
ing the doctrine of Tolstoy, the whole Russian 
people will have to understand where their own weak- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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ed Boss no such thing as an 
innocent victim!" cried 

anarchist Emile Henry a 
century ago as he tossed a bomb 
into a Paris cafe. The Guate- 
malan guerrilla leaders would 
probably agree with him. Their 
cold-blooded assassination of the 
West German ambassador has 
aroused world-wide indigna- 
tion. 

Count Karl von Spreti is the 
latest innocent victim of the 
ruthless and murderous struggle 
that has been waged for years 
between the Latin American re- 
volutionaries and the Establish- 
ment. Nevertheless, his mur- 
derers are unlikely to be over- 
sensitive to international criti- 
cism. 

In addition to forcing the 
release of a maximum number of 
political prisoners, the kidnap- 
ping of diplomats and govern- 
ment leaders are aimed at focus- 
sing world attention on the re- 
volutionary struggle in Latin 
America. 

The kidnapping of the US 
ambassador to Brazil last Sep- 


tember and his release in ex- . 


change for fifteen political 
prisoners, brought to light the 
torture methods used in Brazilian 
prison. Inthe same way Count 
von Spreti’s tragic fate has al- 
ready served to publicize the 


The recent assassination of West German Ambassador Ьу 
Guatemalan guerrillas has attracted | world-with attention to the 
situation in Central American Republics. - The following write-up 


from the well-known Paris daily Le Monde 


(Weekly Selection, 


April 8, 1970) throws a flood of light on the Guatemalan incident. 


No One is Innocent 


prototype of the Central Ameri- 
can "banana republics", 

The wages of violence there 
have reached alarming propor- 
tions, and large numbers of 
Guatemalan political and trade 
union leaders have been impri- 
soned, tortured, and in some 
cases summarily executed. Not 
So long ago, nearly the entire 
leadership of the  Guaetmalan 
Workers' Party was shot at dawn 
by drunken soldiers. 

Actually the increasingly vio- 
lent attacks carried out by the 
revolutionary guerrilla move- 
ments are simply a response to 
the cruel repression campaign of 
the Guatemalan police and intel- 
ligence services. 

US counter-insurgency experts 
have often had a hand in the ope- 
rations mounted against the 
guerrillas, and the revolutionary 
groups began kidnapping Ameri- 
сап diplomats with the specific 
intention of pinpointing US 
responsibility for the present 
situation in Guatemala. Since 
progressive President 
Arbenz Guzman was overthrown 
with CIA help in 1954, the Uni- 
ted States has played the role of 
Guatemala’s protector. - 

When Sean Holly, labour 
attache at the US embassy in 
Guatemala, was abducted last 
March, the Guatemalan Govern- 
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political prisoners whose names 
were submitted by the guerrillas. 
The State Department’s interven- 
tion apparently helped the autho- 
rities to overcome their scruples. 

In the casé of Count von 
Spreti, the Government claimed 
that the liberation of duly con- 
victed prisoners would violate the 
constitution. Outgoing President 
Julio Cesar Mendez Montenegro 
appears to have yielded to pres- 
sure from his elected successor 
Colonel Carlos Arana Osorio and 
hardline army leaders. 

The President-elect, who 
represents the far Right and the 
landowing classes, has let it be 
Known that he intends to step up 
the repression of the revolutionary 
movements when he takes office 
on July 1. Nothing has been 
said about curtailing the opera- 
tions of the.Rightist para-military 
commandos who are responsible 
for a long list of atrocities. 

How can this escalation of 
violence be checked? There is no 
easy answer. It is practically 
impossible to guarantee round- 
the-clock protection to members 
of the diplomatic community. 
The condemnation of violence, 
whatever its source, and efforts to 
get at the root of the problem, 
might offer some hope of a truce 
in certain situations, but in 
Guatemala any such hope seems 


tense situation in Guatemala, ment promptly released all the totally unrealistic at present. 


LENIN ON LEO TOLSTOY (Continued from page 24) 


ness lies, the weakness which did not allow them to 
carry the cause of their emancipation to its conclu- 
This must’ be understood in 


sion. 
forward.’’48 


As we see, in this case the attitude to creative 
work is fully associated with political Struggle and 
class interests in the most exact meaning of the 


words. 


At the same time Lenin—and I would like to lay 
particular stress on it—insisted that Tolstoy “pro- 


*8]bid. Vol 16, pp 353-354. 
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order to go 


time. 


duced artistic works which will always be appreciat- 
ed and read by the Inasses, once they have created 
human conditions of life for themselves.^'4? Criticising - 
sharply the reactionary aspects of Tolstoy and his 

prejudice", Lenin nevertheless considered al] his 
Works as greatest achievement of world culture and 
а treasure to be cherished by working masses for all 


Here we see a model ofa truly Marxist attitude 
towards a cultural heritage. 


48а; Vol 16, p 323, 
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Budget and Small Industries 


N. G. ARVIND 


MALL-scale industries have 
been looking forward to the 
Budget proposals for 1970-71 

witb great expectations, hoping 
for special treatment in respect 
of tax measures and fiscal levies. 
It was hoped that this Budget 
would be a healthy departure 
from the earlier budgets, in the 
context of our socio-economic 
objectives. 

But they are dismayed to 
observe that the Budget does not 
contain any dynamism so essen- 
tial fòr overcoming the existing 
stagnation in economy. It is 
essential that this sector receives 
a preferential treatment in view 
of its inherent weaknesses as well 
as its potentials for growth. 

The Planning Commission, in 
its Draft for the Fourth Five 
Year Plan, has emphasised the 
need for providing a modicum of 
price advantage to small units. 
The Working Group of the 
Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission had-categorically stated, 
“In the matter of levy of excise 
duty, there has been some 
differentiation based on scale of 
production, number of workers 
employed, quality of production, 
size or dimension of the product, 
etc... but the rate structure is not 
specifically designed to favour 
small-scale industries.” 

In the case of soap manu- 
factures, for instance, there is 
complete exemption from the 
excise duty in regard to units not 
using power or steam in -their 
process. ''This exemption bene- 
fits village soap industries, but 
does not favour small-scale units 
which may be using power or 
steam to achieve higher pro- 
ductivity.” 

A recognition of this principle 
for promotion of small industries 
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emerging from the divergent 
characters of the economies of 
small and large industries also 
finds a place in the Industrial 
Policy Resolution. However, 
Wherever any concessions have 
been given, particularly in the 
matter of excise duty, the Govern- 
ment has been guided by the 
definition of small industries as 
given in the Industries (Develop- 
ment & Regulation) Act. This 
definition no longer holds good. 
The small industries аге now 
defined by the Small-Scale Indus- 
tries Board to cover all the units 
with capital investment up to 
Rs 7.5 lakhs excluding land and 
building. 

Whenever such concessions 
are given, the entire small indus- 
try sector should, therefore, be 
considered. The necessity for 
according such a preferential 
treatment is two-fold: first, the 
small-scale industries are in a 
competitively weaker position 
because invariably the scarce raw 
materials required by them are 
not made available to them at 
fair prices and they have to 
procure them from the open 
markets at fantastically high 
prices which tend to push up 
their cost structure; secondly, 
they do not have organised 
marketing network as they cannot 
afford to spend fabulously on 
advertisement and sales pro- 
motion. 

Taxation is no longer cons- 
trued as purely a revenue earning 
measure. It should be looked 
upon as an effective instrument 
of promotion and implementa- 
tion of national economic policy 
and social objectives. In the 
context of the existing Indian 
economic conditions, the goal has 
to be attained through savings 


E 

measures for small-scale’ indus- 
tries should be devised with this 
aspect in view so as to leave 
sufficient savings in their hands 
for re-invẹstment, and this would 
bea self-generating tax revenue 
measure. 

In fact, in the developing 
countries, partnerships should be 
gradually replaced by corporate 
companies, in order io increase 
the creditworthiness of small 
units so that financial institutions 
would also find it easy to finance 
them. 

In India, the process appears 
to be the reverse. Corporate tax 
is very high, the incidence of 
Which is suffered raostly by small 
companies. The structure of 
taxation is designed primarily 
with large units 1n view. Tt is, 
therefore, most unsuitable [ог 
small units, particularly during 
their gestation period. 

As the return on capital is 
negligible, capital is shy to form 
such corporate bodies in our 
country. The only way to attract 
capital for the formation of small 
limited concerns which alone is 
the answer to the problem of 
rapid industrialisation of this 
country, is to fix a reduced rate 
or scale of tax for small compa- 
nies and also to exempt them 
from the responsibility of collect- 
ing the taxes from dividends. 

After all, the exchequer will 
not have much to lose in revenue, 
as the individual shareholders 
are taxed separately, according to 
their income including their 
income from other sources. The 
more the companies, the more 
income will the Government 
receive by way of taxes, direct 
and indirect, creating тоге 
employment in a country where 
unemployment is so rampant. 
This will also help better distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

Taxation is a major instru- 
ment іп all modern societies to 
achieve greater equality of income 
and wealth. This principle 
does not seem to have been fully 
put into practice when small and 
large companies in the Corpo- 
rate sector are measured with the 
same yardstick for income-tax 
purposes in the Budget proposals 
for-1970-71. In the case of sinall 
industry companies, the first 10 
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be excluded irom taxadie рош 


which would enable them to dec- . 


lare reasonable dividend to their 
shareholders. 

Further, it is also necessary 
that small industry companies 
be given certain relief in corpo- 
ration tax on profits ploughed 
back in business until such invest- 
ment is equivalent to paid-up 
capital of the company. It is 
only when these twin concessions 
are given to them that the small 
industry companies will be pro- 
moted all over the country. 

The Budget  devastatingly 
affects savings and discourages 
investment and hard work. It 
tends to penalise entrepreneurship 
and initiative. The move to 
aggregate the income of husband 
and his spouse would make deep 
inroads into savings without 
adding much to the revenue of 
the exchequer, as it would serve 
as a disincentive for wives to seek 
fruitful employment. This would 
ultimately affect the private sav- 
ing which forms an important 
source of finance for small 
industries. 

A number of levies imposed 
in the Budget have a strong 
tendency to smother production 
in the small-scale .sector and 
would put the small units ata 
disadvantage vis-a-vis, large units. 
Enhanced import duties on phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals and 


non-electrical implements appa- ` 


ratus and appliances, and also 
certain “plastic materials, etc., 
though welcome asa measure of 
import substitution, will hit the 
small sector unless steps are taken 
to ensure adequate quantities and 
right quality of these materials 
are indigenously available to 
small industries. 

A new excise levy of 10 per 
cent ad valorem has been impos- 
ed on maltfood products in the 
current Budget. With this, the 
small-scale units are experiencing 
severe hardship because they 
are already facing a number of 
problems like non-availability of 
raw materials and finance, and 
are facing keen. competition from 
big units in the ,manufacture of 
а number of malted food pro- 
ducts, In addition, the duty on 
tin containers which are required 
for packing of these food 
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vo 10е абёте, oi uus аиту. 
The increased railway freight 
charges have already created 
difficulty for small industries. 

As a result of all these levies, 
the cost structure of small units 
would be pushed up.and they 
wil be driven out of business. 
What is more, these levies would 
directly hit the middle and low- 
income group consumers of the 
community. It 48, therefore, 
necessary that the small-scale 
units should be exempted from 
this levy. Same is the case with 
vegetable juices, synthetic syrups 
and sharbats, dehydrated peas, 
custard and ice cream powders, 
etc. The 10 per cent ad valorem 
excise duty on biscuits will badly 
hit a comparatively poorer section 
of the small-scale sector which 
caters to the needs mostly of the 
lowincome- groups. 

The excise levy on aluminium 
extruders has been appreciably 
enhanced in the recent Budget 
by changing it from specific to 
ad valorem. This has increased the 
already existing burden on the 
small-scale industries so much 
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Planning in India lays stress 
on social transformation through 
decentralisation of economic 
power, dispersal of industries, 
equitable distribution of scarce 
resources and progressive reduc- 
tionin unemployment. Small in- 
dustries sector is recognised as an 
appropriate tool for accelerating 
the achievement of these objecti- 
ves. If development of small- 
scale industries is a professed 
policy of the Government, it is 
all the more desirable that ade- 
quate and due recognition should 
be given to this sector. 

It is, therefore, the responsi- 
bility of the Government to 
inspire confidence in the small- 
scale sector by making every 
effort to encourage the develop- 
ment of small industres and 
expand this sector to attain thie 
objectives of economic planning. 
If social transformation is an 
accepted creed, there is little 
justification on the part of the 
architects of the economic poli- 
cies to offer such a stepmotherly 
treatment to the small-scale sector. 


State Budgets for 1970-71 | 


C. L. KHANNA 


TATE budgets, like the Union 

Budget, have a vital role to 

play as potent instruments 
for fostering ^ socio-economic 
development within the States. 

At the same time they have a 
demonstration effect. That is to 
say, the pattern of budgetary 
provisions—fiscal measures, in- 
vestment expenditure, and non- 
plan outlays—of one State is 
followed by another. And yet, 
the State budgets are invariably 
treated as isolated fiscal pieces 
and invested with local signifi- 
cance. 

Now that our country is well- 
poised for a leap forward, it is 
betimes to examine whether the 
State budgets for the current 
financial year reflect the “winds 
of change", whether they are 


growth-oriented and are attuned 
to the economic and political 
philosophy of our nation, or are 
merely conventional "pedestrian 
budgets". ` 

A look at the data in the 
accompanying table would at 
once reveal that out of the 17 
States, Nagaland is the solitary 
State which has a balanced bud- 
get; six have surpluses on re- 
venue account varying from a 
meagre Rs 34 lakhs in the case 
of Assam to Rs 19.43 crores in 
the case of Punjab. The rest of 
the 10 States show deficits in their 
revenue budgets. i 

But when the revenue and the 
capital budgets are taken to- 
gether, all the States show over- 
all deficits. Thesè deficits range 
between Rs 57 lakhs, the lowest, 
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STATE-WISE REVENUE, EXPENDITURE AND DEFICITS FOR 1970-71 


(Figures in Rs crores) 


ы... 





States Revenue Expenditure 
1 Andhra Pradesh 265.96 266.43 
2 Assam 111.03 110.69 
3 Bihar ^ 234.90 236.17 
4 Gujarat 193. 12 188.94 
5 Haryana 160.84 173.34 
6 Jammu & Kashmir 67.21 А 65.26 
7 Kerala 144.47 | 157.95 
-8 Madhya Pradesh 220.43 212.39 
9 Maharashtra 432.82 426.25 
10 Mysore 233.47 248.95 . 
11 Nagaland 33.93 33.93 
12 Orissa i E 
13 Punjab 154.39 134.96 
14 Rajasthan 168.64 188.07 
15 Tamil Nadu 288.04 296.98 
16 Uttar Pradesh 537.11 561.37 
17 West Bengal 279.31 285.42 


Deficit (—) Overall 
Surplus (4-) deficit 
—0.47 —14.30 
4 0.34 —17.22 
—1.27 — 25.34 
+4.18 —8.70 
—12.50* m 
-+1.95 —0.57 
—13.48 —25.86 
1-8.04 — 6.7 
+ 6.57 —20.17 
—15.48 —11.16 
d —17.10 —36.89 
. $19.43 —142 
—19.43 —35.42 
—8.94 AT 
—24.26 —28.31 
—15.51 


—————————————————————— ÁM—— ——————— 


"This represents the combined deficit on capital'revenue and account and includes the negative opening balance of 


Rs 5.89 crores. 
Budget is included. - 


for Jammu and Kashmir, and 
Rs 36,89 crores, the highest, for 
Orissa, followed by Rajasthan 
with Rs 35.42^crores of aggregate 
deficit. 

A surplus or a blanced budget 
is nothing sacrosanct, nor a deficit 
budget outrageous. The basic 
question, however, is how do the 
deficits emerge and what objectives 
do they subserve. 

In' an underdeveloped 
economy (at Ше national or 
regional plane), deficit budgets 
should not be contemplated with 
equanimity. Such a condition 
may be either an index of a 
defective tax policy or of impru- 
dent spending policy. The deficit 
in the budget on revenue account 
means not only negative saving 
but it may also lead to the con- 
sumption of capital, stagnation 
and even inflation.! 

On the contrary, if a surplus in 
the revenue budget (for example 


lPublic Finance in Under-Developed 
Countries, Dr RN. Tripathy, 
p 133. 
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in Gujarat) is converted into an 
overall deficit, it only means that 
the investment exceeds saving. 
The gap in resources in such a 
case may be financed through 
deficit financing or Central assis- 
tance. A deficit in the overall 
budgetary position may be a 
normal phenomenon for an 
underdeveloped country especially 
in the initial stages of the process 
of planned economic develop- 
ment.? 

In the case of the majority 
of the States, their governments 
have exhibited a sense of fiscal 
indifference. Take the case of 
Gujarat again. It proposes to 
cover by tax revenue Rs 65 lakhs 
only, leaving uncovered about 
90 per cent of the resources gap. 
The tax proposals include a 
rlse in the rate of taxation on 
-urban land and buildings and 
increased sales tax on aviation, 
motor spirit and diesel oil. 

Similarly, Punjab, Haryana, 
Jammu and Kashmir and Uttar 


*  3[bid; p 133. 


It may rise to Rs 14.50 crores if Rs 2 crores on account of additional outlays other than printed in the 


Pradesh, whose deficits would 
aggregate to Rs 48.80 crores 
(including the opening negative 
balance of about Rs 10 crores) 
do not propose to levy additional 
taxes beyond a nominal amount 
of Rs 10 lakhs and that too is 
done by the Jammu and Kashmir 
State alone. Uttar Pradesh has, 
in fact, added Rs 8.80 crores to 
its deficits through the abolition 
of the land revenue оп unecono- 
mic holding. 

Again, Madhya Pradesh has 
made no provision for additional 
taxes to cover the budgetary gap 
of Rs 6.47 crores. Assam and 
Kerala, together, would add toa 
resources gap of Rs 81.46 crores 
including the current overall 
deficit of Rs 42.74 crores and the 
opening negative balances. Kerala, 
accounting for Rs 39.60 crores 
deficit, contemplates to scrape 
through a tax revenue of Rs 2.60 
crores by additional taxes, but 
the Assam budget with a gap of 
Rs 41.86 crores fails to spell out 
any plans for the mobilization 
of new resources. 
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The State budgets have, thus, 
sung the chorus of deficits, 
deficits and still more deficits 
with no attempt to bridge them, 
Why? Is it due to the lack of 
their taxable capacity? Or is it 
the lack of will to mobilize 


~ resources to match with the 


M 


N 


‘Chief Ministers 


‚ tion of resources. 


_ satisfactory for 


‘escalating Plan as well as non- 


Plan expenditure? 

The views expressed by the 
at the recent 
meeting of the National Develop- 
ment Council and the Budget 
speeches of the State Finance 
Ministers bear eloquent testimony 


.to the fact that their desire to 


have ever-big plans for the de- 
velopment of their States is 
matched with only their reluc- 
tance to mobilize the required 

resources.3 
For their failure to implement 
the Plans, they find easy scape- 
goats in the Central Government 
or the Finance Commission re- 
commendations ‘for п devolu- 
he apathy 


of the ‘States in looking for 


' additional sources of taxation is 


very disconcerting, especially 
when they all will be reaping a 
, bumper harvest for the third year 
' jn succession. 

Punjab has demanded greater 
igutónomy for the States and 
-suggested that as a first step the 
Government of India should 
‘re-examine the entire system of 


‘devolution of taxes and allocation - ' 


of Central assistance to the 
States. The Chief Minister of 
Orissa (also the Finance Minis- 
ter) said, while presenting the 
current year's Budget, that 
award of the Fifth Finance 
Commission had been very un- 
the weaker 
States." » He, therefore, main- 
tained that it would not be 
desirable to keep the award 
valid for a full term of five years 
and suggested the appointment 
of a “new finance commission 
immediately." 

The question is whether the 
setting up of а Finance eommis- 


*Punjab's Fourth Plan aims at 
achieving an overall growth rate of 
‚ 6.7 per cent (national target is 5.6 per 
' cent) per annum. The annual growth 
rate for the agricultural sector is set at 
6.1 per cent (nationaltarget 5 per cent) 
and for the industrial sector at 9.7 per 
cent (national target 8 to 10 per cent). 
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“the. 


sion isa substitute for financial 
discipline of the States. The 
increasing dependence of the 
States on the Centré will only 
tend to retard the built-in growth 
potential of the economies of 
the States. It may even cripple 
the development of the States 
and accentuate regional im- 
balances. * 

As already stated, the agri- 
cultural sector in India has 
shown encouraging results. It 
is, therefore, appropriate to 
plough back the incremental 
output into investible resources 
through a dynamic tax policy. 
For this purpose the tax structure 
should have a large element of 
built-in-flexibility. This means 
that the tax base must grow as 
the income grows. 

In other words, the tax 
structure must be highly pro- 
gressive in -income-tax levies, 
and the consumption tax rates 
on commodities with a large 


income elasticity of demand 
must, also be high. 
In evolving such a tax 


apparatus, the Centre contem- 
plated in the Jast year's budgetary 
proposals to impose the Agri- 
cultural Wealth Tax with' effect 
from April 1, 1970. 'This Tax 
has now been opposed tooth and 


nail even by the agriculture-rich 
Punjab. Itis dubbed as Union's 
interference. 

Japan has a lesson for India 
on this issue. To siphon off a 
part of the increment in pro- 
ductivity in agriculture, Japan 


resorted to a heavy land tax. 


At the beginning of Japan's, 
industrialization, the land tax 
accounted for nearly 50 out of 
58 million yen of tax revenue in 
1875-76: In 1893-94, the land 
tax yielded approximately 38.8 
million yen or 45 per cent of the 
tax revenue of the General 
Account. Land tax.in Japan 
constituted the wherewithal of 
carrying out industrial develop- 
ment programmes.* Landlords 
whose’ income had increased ' 
considerably through agricultural 
prosperity also made sizable 
contribution in developing the 


‘local industries. 


The upshot of our discussion- 
is that the State Governments 
should not have a political mix 
in the economic affairs. Democra- 
tic decision should not be allowed 
to be dominated by political 
strategies. The economic rationale ` 
must prevail if the take-off of 
the States is not to be throttled: 


40р cit; p 162. 
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more than doubled to Rs 6750 crores during the 
Second Plan period. Plan outlay (current outlay 
and investment) in the Third Plan was estimated at 
Rs 10400 crores, inclusive of Rs 4100 crores of 
investment in the private sector. The actual outlay 
іп the public sector, however, turned out to be Rs 


‚8577 crores (Table V) and actual private gross’ 


investment Rs 8299 crores at current prices during 
the Third Plan (Table VI). If we make allowance 
for increase in prices since 1955-56, the investment 
figures in real terms will turn out to be lower than 
the Plan estimates. The CSO estimate of gross 
capital formation in the aggregate during the Third 
Plan period is Rs 14842 crores at 1960-61 prices, 
compared to the estimate of Rs 16765 crores at 
current prices. Thus, despite the diversion of 
resources for current expenditure due to Chinese 
aggression and the Indo-Pakistan conflict, there 
was а sizable increase in investment outlay during 
the Third plan period.? 

The Feldman-Mahalanobis model’ provided the 
rationale of the new plan strategy, and the objective 
of achieving a high rate of growth іп the long run 
implied the allocation of a high proportion of invest- 
ment in the capital goods sector in the initial stages 
of planped development.^ But the implication of 
this approach for restricting consumption was a 
severe one, and could not be realised in practice. 
Once the proportion of investment to be allocated 
to the consumption goods sector and the capital 


goods sector i$ fixed, there is. no scope 
for independent savings decision by the com- 
munity.? It freezes the rate of savings and the 


successful implementation of the plan strategy is 
conditional on its relalisation. In the Indian context 
the independent mode of operation of the private 
sector, on the one hand, and the failure of Govern- 
mental policies to curb non-essential consumption, 
on the other, placed enormous difficulties in the 





6This estimate is exclusive of investment in ordnance 
factories. If we make allowance for depreciation, net capital 
formation inthe aggregate during the Third Plan period is 
estimated by the CSO (Estimates of Capital Formation in 
India, 1960-61 to 1965-66) at Rs 11699 crores at current prices 
and Rs 10266 crores at constant (1960-61) prices. It may be 
noted that net capital formation is not necessarily a good 
measure of addition to productive capacity in the absence of a 


- balanced age composition of capital assets, since in that case, 


replacement requirements will not be the same as depreciation 
allowances, apart from the question of obsolescence. 

"See P. C. Mahalanobis, “The Approach of Operational 
Research to Planning in India," Sankhya, Vol 16, December 
1955. А similar model was earlier formulated by the Soviet 
economist Feldman, which is discussed by E. D. Domar in 
Essays in the Theory of Growth, New York, 1957. 

8To take the steady rate versions of the Feldman-Maha- 
lanobis model and а two-sector Harrod-Domar model (looked 
at from the point of view of planned growth and notasa 
tool for understanding the problem of capitalist development), 


` they are formally equivalent, except for the fact that in the 


former, the allocation coefficient is taken as the independent 


—.variable which determines the rate of savings, whereas in 


the latter, the allocation coefficient is determined by the 
community's savings rate which is taken as the independent 


- variable. 
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initial stage of implementation. ' 

The arithmetic of the Second and the Third 
Plans, and also of the long-term perspective as 
worked out by the Perspective Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission is based on the postu- 
late of physical planning and does not reflect any 
cognition of the production relations and the socio- 
political superstructure of the Indian economy. 
The bias is almost exclusively technological, as if 
planning is just a matter of quantitative inputs and 
outputs; and is based on ignorance or a false belief 
that by using the machinery of fiscal policy and ad hoc 
measures of controls and concessions in respect of 
the private sector, the requisite degree of austerity 
could be imposed for the implementation of the 
Plan strategy. А bold plan in the Indian situation 
does not consist in the pious hope that а substantial 
increase in investment outlay is all that we need; 
more than anything else, it must be directed to the 
removal of bottlenecks that are embedded in the 
institutional-cum-socio-political complex. In the 
absence of such a broad vision, the Third Plan 
ended with a whimper though it started with a bang. 
The failure of the Plan cannot be attributed exclu- 
sively to the extraneous factors of Chinese aggres- 
sion, Indo-Pakistan conflict and natural calamities. 
The plans had built-in weaknesses which had 
started revealing themselves at the very early stages 
in the form of a sustained inflation and chronic 
foreign exchange crisis. These weaknesses, to say 
the least, could be ascribed to gross lapses in imple- 

| Table VI 
GROSS AND NET DOMESTIC CAPITAL 
FORMATION DURING THIRD PLAN 
PERIOD (1961-66) 
(Figures in Rs crores) 


Capital formation (1961-66) 





Item Current price Constant (1960-61) 
price 
1 Construction 8998 7980 
of which 
(i) public sector 5476 
(ii) private sector 3522 
2 Machinery and equipment — 6674 5957 
of which 
(i) public sector 2404 
(i) private sector 4270 
3 Total GDCF 16765 14842 
of which 
(i) public sector 8466 
(ii) private sector 8299 
4 Total NDCF 11699 10266 
of which 
(i) public sector 7581 
(it) private sector 4118 


Notes : GDCF —Gross domestic capital formation 

NDCF=Net domestic capital formation 

(1) GDCF minus capital formation in construc- 
tion and machinery & equipment equals 
change in stocks. 

(2) NDCF equal GDCF minus capital consump- 
tion. No capital consumption allowances are 
cbarged on fixed assets of general government. 

Sources: CSO, Estimates of Capital Formation in India, 
1960-61 to 1965-66 (1969). 
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EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 
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(End of March figures, in lakhs) 





Sector 1961 1963 1965 · 1967 1969 
* 1 Mining & Manufacturing 40.68 44,59 48.96 51.01 51.21 
2 Trade & Commerce 2.00 3.10 3.63 5.16 5.54 
3 Transport. Storage & _ 
Communication 18.04 20.26 21.54 22.35 22.69 
4 Services 40.07 45.60 52.14 60.00 62.54 
eee 
Note: Data for other sectors have very incomplete coverage and are therefore omitted. 


Source: GOI, Economic Survey, 1969-70. 


mentation imposed by the constraints of a mixed" 
economy. * 
. Inflation: Redistribution of Resources and Income: 
Inflationary potential was inherent in a situation 
' where a substantial increase in the Plan outlay and 
the consequent boost to the private sector was 
accompanied by a heavy dose of deficit financing. 
A large proportion ófthis outlay, as I mentioned 
earlier, was appropriated by the unproductive 
sectors of the economy and there was no matching 
increase in prodution or productive capacity. 
Thus, the multiplier effect worked with full force 
on the demand side, and not certainly to the desired 
extent on the supply side. Оп the other hand, the 
trading class proliferated and increased its area of 
operation from a well-entrenched traditional base. 

Though employment figures by industrial classi- 
fication (organised sectors) suffer from grossly inade- 
quate statistical coverage. it is interesting to note 
that in mening and manufacturing, employment 
increased from about 41 lakhs at the end of March 
1961 to 51 lakhs by the end of March 1969, while 
employment in trade and commerce tripled from 
two lakhs to about six lakhs, and employment in 
services increased by more than 50 per cent from 
40 lakhs to 62 lakhs during the same period (Table 
-VII). Further, there are good reasons to believe 
that the extent of underestimation in trade and 
commerce far exceeds the same in mining and 
manufacturing. 

Inflation aggravated the situation by redistribut- 
ing income in favour of the capitalist and mercantile 
class. To the fact of real scarcity (relative to the 
purchasing power which had accumulated in ‘the 
hands of the affluent sections of the society) was 
added the contrived scarcity, thanks to the operation 


of intermediaries with fresh recruits like smugglers ` 


and hoodlums drawn from the lumpen proletariat. 
With personal and national ethics reduced to the 
habitual gimmick of periodic visits to the “temples” 
of worship (serving orthodox “devotees” or party 
cadres), they made the most in the game of exploi- 
tation, since the responsibility for this chaotic state 
of affairs lay in "invisible" hands! 
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One effect of this was a spurt in non-essential 
consumption prior to the establishment of a viable 
sector of basic industries on which the new plan 
Strategy was based. The potential pressure of 
demand running ahead of supply since the initial 
years of the Second Plan resulted’ in a sustained 
Increase in the prices of a wide range of goods. 
The usual argument that inflation curbs consump- 
tion and helps in the mobilisation of resources by 
way of forced savings, cannot be considered as very 
pertinent for an analysis of our Plan experience. 
Inflation was supported by and, in its turn, sup- 
ported the accumulation of purchasing power in 
favour of the capitalist and commercial class. 
Instead of forced savings being utilised for the 
purpose- of productive investment, there was an 
Increase in luxury consumption (for example, large- 
scale construction of luxurious residential houses 
in urban and metropolitan centres) and the utilisa- 
üon of surplus for large-scale mercantile activities 
in both finished and unfinished goods. This process 
helped in the alienation of income from the process 
of circulation and the regeneration of income for the 
capitalist class, much in the nature of Kalecki’s 
observation that the capitalists earn what they 
spend and the workers spend what they „earn.  ' 


Гы 
CORRECTION 


E „Тһе explanatory note below Table I (published 
in Mainstream of April 18, 1970, along with the first 
instalment of the article) is replaced by the following: 


“The figures for population (in millions) i 

е ‚ per capita 
NNP (in Rs) and the various indices relate to the 
terminal years of the Plans unless otherwise specified." 


, Thus the figures shown below “Plan” for the above 
Items are the actuals relating to the first year of the 
Plans and those shown below ''Actual? are the actual 
flgures relating to the final year of the Plans. 


. 2. The Second Plan figure for the unit value of 

ара of machinery, etc., refers to the end year of 
c Plan. 

——— J————!— — 
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Discussion on West Bengal UF has been continuing in 
Mainstream for the last several weeks. This week's con- 
tributors, Sri Kalyan Dutta, Reader in Economics, 
Jadavpur University, and Sri Tapan Das, a working 
journalist, have commented upon the contribution of 
Dr Arjun Sengupta, Reader, Delhi School of Economics, 

published in Mainstream of April 4, 1970. 


a 


West Bengal United Front 


KALYAN 


RJUN Sengupta’s “Probing 
UF in Depth” (Mainstream 
April 4, 1970) raises some 
important points which merit 
serious consideration. His con- 
tention that the Left forces have 
failed to comprehend the nature 
of the process of history will, I 
think, receive general agreement. . 
His own observations on the 
existing mode of production and 
his policy recommendations are, 
however, confusing. ~ 
< He says that “the existing pro- 
duction relations in agriculture 
have not yet become a fetter to 
the growth of productive forces. 
On the contrary if the socialist 
movement does not try to control 
it effectively, the relations of 
production will gradually con- 
form toa path of development 
of full-fledged capitalism in 
agriculture.” В 
If the existing productions 
have not yet become a fetter 
to the growth of productive 


— forces, there should be no reason 


to change them. The big pea- 
sants (who are essentially capi- 
talist farmers buying labour 
power) should be regarded as a 
progressive class. 

In Arjun Sengupta’s own 
words: “which classes are pro- 
gressive and which ones are 
reactionary can be judged only 
if one knows which elements of 
the production relations and of 
the prevailing ideology are arrest- 
ing the growth of productive 
forces, or are pushing it away 
+ from a path that have the poten- 
' tial of a socialist transformation." 

Amazingly, however, Sen- 
gupta admits, “The class enemy 
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is, of course, the big peasants 
and the landlords. Is it 
because the big peasants will 
push the economy away from “a 
path that have the potential of a 
socialist transformation?" 

But, then, why should а path 
that has the potential of socia- 
list transformation (non-capitalist 
path?) be a necessity when the 


existibg production relations have 
not yet become a fetter to the 
growth of productive forces? 

. Sengupta's observations about 
the middle peasant being an 
important ally when the task is 
to prevent the growth of capita- 
lism in big farms is also confus- 
ing. The middle peasants have 
all the motivations of the rich 
peasants. They will fight with a 
vehemence of equal measure with 
the rich against the anti-capitalist 
policies such as price freeze, ceil- 
ing on land and other assets, 
wage increase, taxation, etc. 

History shows that middle 
peasants become an ally of the 
working class only under two 
conditions: (i) in the period of 
democratic revolution when the 
working class has alliance with 
all peasantry, and (ii) in the 
period of socialist reconstruction 
when the workers have already 
seized state power and under- 
mined the basis of capitalism in 
the economy as a whole. 


People Know Better 


а 


URING the last twò months, 
quite a few articles have 
been published in Май- 

stream representing different 
shades of opinions on the United 
front in West Bengal. Among 
them, the article by Dr Arjun Sen- 
gupta, published in Mainstream of 
April 4, 1970, raises certain new 
issues, and call for critical 
examination. 

At one place he says that the 
United Front Government fell 
due to "internal friction". То 
start with, he hesitates to call it 
“contradiction” or describe it as 
a "conflict of interests". But, in 
the concluding paragrph, Dr 
Sengupta insists that "the US fell 
because of the conflict among its 
partners and the partners fought 
each other because of the basic 
internal contradictions within the 
UF movement." 

1 fail to understand how he 
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justifies his hesitation in the 
beginning and reaches the con- 
clusion later that there were. 
conflicts among the United Front 
partners and  'fbasic internal 
contradictions" also existed. 

Itis a well-known fact that 
the United Front consisted of 14 
parties representing different class 
interests. Logically, the conflicts 
between desparate interests were, 
therefore, inevitable. But these 
cannot be examined in isolation 
from the magnificent gains achiev- 
ed by the United Front Govern- 
ment for the people during its 
short stay in office. I shall ela- 
borate this point later. 

The CPM, as the biggest part- 
пег in the United Front, in: my 
opinion, was primarily responsible 
forthe collapse of the UF and 
the downfall of the Government. 
The Bangla Congress should also 
be held guilty for its unilateral 
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decision to leave the United front 
without showing any regàrd .to 
its other partners. The rest of 
the parties should accept the 
blame with all humility that they 
failed to correct their two .erring 
partners. Perhaps, the two par- 
ties became so incorrigible that 
the others were forced to accept 
the catastrophe, however unwill- 
ingly. 

The CPM pursued an oppor- 
tunistic and contradictory line 
for its own narrow, partisan 
interests. While it agreed in 
principle to abide by the 32- 
point, United Front programme, 


in principle it followed just the . 


contrary line, the line of destruc- 
tion of other brother parties by 
all means possible. | 

Here I would like to take up Dr 
Sengupta’s “bluntly” put argu- 
ment that “the United Front in 
West Bengal came into being 
purely as a result of negative 
voting. This is true of 1967 
elections, about  which-- most 
people would agree, and this is 
also true of 1969, which many 
may not accept". . 

On the contrary, I would think 
that the voting in both the elec- 
tions was positive in favour of 
the United Front, but it was the 
wrong acts of the CPM which 
made the United Front itself 
negative. 

I wish Dr Sengupta had ропе 
a little deeper when he wrote 
about “negative voting”. This is 
necessary because what is meant 
by “negative voting" im West 
Bengal does not hold true in 
regard to States like Haryana, 
Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and Pun- 
jab. Sucha simplification only 


underestimates the growing 
political consciousness of the 
people of Bengal. 


The people of Bengal were 


able to correctly differentiate 
between their enemies and 
friends. In 1967, the Left parties 


could achieve still greater success- 
es but for the division between 
United Left Front and Ше 
People’s United Left Front. This 
became manifestly clear when we 
saw after the results that a large 
number of seats (nearly 70) were 
lost to the Congress by the Left 


parties due to their in-fighting. , 


This, however, did not happen in 
1969 mid-term polls, 
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People's political awareness 
can be seen in a single fact. that 
most of the defector$ who joined 
hands with Dr P.C. Ghosh and 
formed a puppet government, got 
defeated .in the 1969 mid-term 
elections. The humiliating defeat 
of Dr Ghosh at the hands of a 
little known candidate is one such 
glaring example. 

Or, take for example, the 
number of parties which contes- 
ted in 1967 General Elections and 
the 1969 mid-term polls. The 
number of parties in 1969 were 
almost double that in 1967 and 
parties like the Progressive Mus- 
lim League and the Indian 
National Democratic Front had 
for the first time entered the elec- 
tion arena. Yet, in spite of it, 
most of them, including the Jana 
Sangh and the Swatantra Party, 
were completely wiped out from 
the political scene of Bengal. I 
attribute the failure of the 
reactionary and communal forces 
to the growing class-consciousness 
of the people of Bengal. 

The Left parties, especially 
the Communists, increased their 
strength considerably since 1952. 
Dr Sengupta's assertion that the 
Communists had a very limited 
base in West Bengal before 1967 
has very little in common with 
the real facts. І 1 

In 1957, the CPI polled 18 
per cent of the total votes cast as 
against 11 per cent polled in 
1952. The Party fared still better 
in 1962 by polling as high as 
29.38 per cent of votes. Even in 
the last General Elections, when 
the CPI was split into two and 
both bitterly fought each other, 
the two parties together were 
able to poll 24.65 per cent votes. 
But in 1969 mid-term polls, when 
both the parties were in the 
United Eront jointly polled 26.97 
per cent of the votes. 

It is, however, interesting to 
note that while in 1967, the CPI 
and the CPM won only 59 seats 
together, their strength increased 
to 110 in 1969 mid-term poll by 
contesting unitedly. There are 
mainly two reasons for .this 
paradox. While the growing 
conscious masses largely stood 
behind the Communists, they did 
not approve of their division. 
The overwhelming majority for 
the Communists in regard to 


“number of seats won by them 


in 1969 mid-term polls was made 
possible by the people only be- 
cause of unity. 

The Right parties, particularly 
the Swtantra, Jana Sangh and 
Hindu Mahasabha, on the other 
hand, gradually disappeared. 
The polling strength of these 
parties decreased from 8.5 per 
cent in 1952 to as low as 2.16 per 
cent in 1967. 

These facts аге, therefore, 
enough to dispel the misgivings 
about the poor strength of the 
Communists in West Bengal 
before 1967 and the people's 
attitude towards the Left parties. 

Dr Sengupta's discovery about 


‘the Left parties’ and that of the 


people’s ignorance about the 
reasons of the failure of the 
Congress Government to “solve 
the basic problems of the 
country” calls for an answer. 
He has supported his contention 
by the claim that the undivided 
CPI had many a times changed 
its theses about “the nature of 
the ruling class or the charac- 
teristics of the present Indian 
revolution”, _ 

I would like to pose a counter? 
question: Does the changes in 
theses always necessarily signify 
or indicate mistakes and failures? 
The changes might have been 
necessary for tactical reasons. 
For, what was thought correct 
in 1948-49, might have become 
obsolete by 1964-65. 

To talk ofthe recent period: 
what the CPI or the CPM thinks 
about the ruling Congress today 
is at least partly different from 
what the parties used to think in 
1964-65. When in 1964, the 
CPI talked of the existence of a 
democratic and progressive 
section inside the Congress party, 
those who are now in the CPM 
rejected it as “revisionist”. 

It was from this realisation 
that the CPI visualised the forma- 
tion of united fronts comprising 
Left parties of different hues in- 
cluding the progressive section in 
the Congress in order to build 
up a National Democratic Front, 
The CPI, in spite of the bitter 
criticism, allegations and in- 
sinuations by the CPM, worked 
persistently for this and was able 
to make deep inroads in different 
parts of the country. 
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true in 1967 when the seven- 
party People's United Left Front 
was formed in West Bengal. This 
included the Bangla Congress, 
which came into being after a 
section of Congressmen under the 
leadership of Sri Ajoy Mukherjee, 
came out of the Congress Party. 

The CPM, on the other hand, 
failed to read the writing on the 
wall and refused to fight the 
elections in а single solid front. 
But the people were proved to be 
greater masters and, they finally 
compelled the CPM to follow the 

. path of unity. 

The CPI, in spite of its being 
in the United Front with others, 
never for a moment forgot its 
class enemy. It is now known 
to all that the CPI was the most 
vocal party which fought valiant- 
ly against the “black rule" of 
Governor Dharma Vira. 

Dr Sengupta's reference to the 
refugees as being no less commu- 
nal or obscurantist than any 
other group in this country, in 
my view, is highly objectionable. 
The refugees, who have settled in 
large numbers in many areas of 
West Bengal, and not in Calcutta 
alone, as Dr Sengupta says, have 
amply demonstrated their capacity 
to live in harmony with other 
minority communities, especially 
with the Muslims. One should 
be aware of the refugees’ role 
during many communal clashes 
which have taken place in - West 
Bengal from time to time. 

I am the last pers6n to accept 
the argument that the refugees in 
West Bengal are as much commu- 
nal or obscurantist as- their 
counterparts in other part of 
India. Take for instance the 
recent by-election from Basirhat 
Lok Sabha constituency. Sri 
Amjad Ali, а Bangla Congress 
candidate, got elected by defeat- 
ing his nearest rival Muslim 
League candidate, although the 
constituency has а large number 
of refugees from East Pakistan. 

I have referred to this elec- 
tion mainly for the reason that 
the refugees are not communal 
because they voted for a Muslim 
candidate. To disprove the claim 
that the refugees are obscuran- 
tists, I would cite the example of 
Smt Renu Chakravartty’s election 
from Barrackpore Lok Sabha 
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Chakravartty got elected as a 
CPI candidate from this consti- 
tuency which has a good chunk 
of refugee votes. The CPI lost 
this seat to CPM’s Mohammed 
Ismailin 1967 because of a tri- 
angular contest. 

It is, therefore, a safe bait to 
say that while not all the refugees 
could be considered as iconoclast 
or progressive, they were in no way 
communal or obscurantist and 
allergic to the Muslims and 
Communists in West Bengal. 
Objective analysis of the previous 
elections have amply proved that 
the refugees have always solidly 
voted for the Left. 

Finally, to explain the wide- 
spread anti-Congressism in terms 
of "the predominance of the 
petit-bourgeois ideology in West 
Bengal" is to ignore all the 
glorious struggles and achieve- 
ments of the working class and 
the peasantry during last 23 
years after Independence. The 
policies and actions of the Left 
parties have undoubtedly played 
a decisive role to radicalise the 
thoughts of workers and peasants. 
It is, therefore, not wholly correct 
to say that the Left parties’ 
reactions to “the course of 
history” had all through remained 
negative. 

Coming to the point of Unite 
Front, I would like to say that it 
was only an experiment. The 
Left parties which for long 
cherished the idea of United 
Front hoped that what could not 
be done so far without power, 
would now become possible by 
shouldering the responsibility 
collectively. . : 

But, unfortunately, the smaller 
parties soon became victims of 
CPM's ill-conceived theory of 
what it described as “class 
struggle" and “‘class- basis front". 
It branded all others “anti-people” 
except itself. The CPM with 
this calculation, had long ago 
prepared a grand strategy for a 
*“‘mini-front”, when the people 
had little knowledge about it. 

The CPM openly demons- 
trated what it meant by “class- 
struggle". It tried to parade 
itself as the only  upholder of 
class interests. 1 would go no 
further with commenting on the 
CPM theory than point out what 


leader, Sri Charu Majumdar, 
says about it. 

Sri Majumdar said that “the 
vilest of all crimes that the United 
Front Government and its revi- 
sionsit chieftain Jyoti Basu have 
committed is perhaps the planned, 
systematic and insidious attempt 
to disrupt by all means the unity 
of the poor peasants and working 
class. 

“The parties in the United 
Front, particularly the CPI(M; 
led one section of workers ina 
war against another just as in the 
countryside they tried to set one 
section of poor and landless 
peasants against another section”. 
(Amrita Bazar Patrika, April 7, 
1970) 

In the name of sharpening the 
*class-struggle", the CPM had 
indirectly helped the reactionaries 
to throttle the movement of the 
working class. It thought it wise 
to side with the Birlas when 
thousands of workers were 
struggling hard for their bread. 

Though it is painful I cannot 
help recalling the arrogant reply 
the Marxist Deputy Chief Minister 
Jyoti Basu gave when asked 
whether he would place garlands 
on the dead bodies of the three 
CPI martyrs of Prasadpur inci- 
dent. He did not hesitate to lay 
a wreath on the dead body ofa ` 
policeman with much fanfare. I 
do not object to this because after 
all the policeman who lost his 
life was a human being. But it 
was certainly detestable what Sri 
Basu had said in regard to the 
three CPI workers who were 
killed by his own partymen. Sri 
Basu said: "What garlands?” 

Finally, I wantto say about 
the gross misuse of police force 
by the CPM for its own interests. 
It largely neutralised the police 
force and gave shelter to many 
anti-social elements. The goondas 
changed their erstwhile loyalty 
from Congress overnight and 
became stormtroopers of the 
CPM. They collected bombs, arms 
and ammunitions with the conni- 
vance of both the police and the 
CPM. 

But the irony of it was that 
when the President’s Rule was 
imposed, these very bombs were 
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SARKAR COMMITTEE AND CSIR INTRIGUES 


Hyderabad officers has been 
improperly made or motivated 
by favours to them." The 
Committee's verdict gives a lie 
to the malicious allegations 
against the appointment of 
Hyderabad officers. 

Adventure in Misrepresenta- 
tion: The Sarkar Committee 
has, at the same time, lifted the 
lid from another murky aspect 
of the functioning of the CSIR 
Secretariat, supplying wrong 
information to Parliament. 


Outstanding Engineer 


Sri М.М. Suri is one of the 
most outstanding amongst the 
younger engineers. Sri Suri was 
invited to take over the director- 


ship of the Central Mechanical. 


. Engineering Research Institute 
in 1964 at the instance of 
: Jawaharlal Nehru. Under his 
guidance the CMERI made 
rapid strides, won the confidence 
of industry and made a marked 
contribution to the engineering 
know-how. 

With the change їп the 
Director-Generalship, Sri Suri 
fell foul with the present Director 
General. A systematic campaign 
to defame Sri Suri was started 


by the CSIR headquarters in the , 


press and Parliament. In answer 
to. Question No. 1488 on 
December 22, 1967, on the basis 
of information supplied to him by 
CSIR, the then Minister Dr T. 
Sen informed the House that 
Sri Suri was only a B.A. 

This was improved upon by 
Sri Katju who, while speaking 
in Rajya Sabha on March 27, 
1968, said: “Т would like to 
refer to the case of the Director 
of an engineering institute, a 
discipline of which the hon. 
Minister is a distinguished 
member. This officer is a В.А 
in an Arts subject and is a 
graduate of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. I leave 
it to the hon. Minister to decide 
for himself if he considers these 
as,sufficient qualifications for the 
Director of a National Labora- 
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tory/Institute." Further, on a 
clarification Sri Katju said: “He 
is B.A in English literature. 
That is correct.” 

Sri Katju was, thus, taking 
advantage of the parliamentaty 
privileges and deliberately trying 
to defame Sri Suri in collusion 
with the administrative clique 
who were doing their best to 
hound out Sri Suri. 

The Sarkar Committee has 
this to say in regard to Shri 
Suri: “The Committee have 
noted that an impression was 
created in the House that Sri 
Suri was not qualified for the 
post he was holding. They find 
that his qualifications should 
have been shown as: 

B.A. (Physics, Mathematics, 
English) 

Chartered Engineer (UK) 

M.I. Metch. E (London) 

M.I. Loco E (London) 

M.LE. (India). І 

"The Committee hold that 
these were equivalent to a post- 
graduate degree in engineering. 
They find that besides the quali- 
fications mentioned in reply to 
the Parliament Question, Sri Suri 
was the inventor of 'Suri-Trans- 
mission' and a recipient of Pad- 
mashri (1961), Sir Shanti Swarup 
Bhatnagar Memorial Award 
(1962), and Sir Walter Puckey 
Prize (1965). The Committee, 
therefore, think that he was fully 
qualified to hold the post of the 
Director and full facts should 
have been brought to the notice 
of the House by the Minister to 
correct this erroneous impres- 
sion.” : 


Wrong Information 


This is not the only instance 
where the CSIR Secretariat has 
tried either to withhold or to give 
false information. Union Edu- 
cation Minister, Dr V. K. R. V. 
Rao, recently said that informa- 
tion about the missing drawings 
of a defence product had not been 
supplied to him by the Director 
General of the CSIR Secretariat. 
He also made a statement that Sri 


G. S. Chowdhury had resigned 
from the CSIR on personal 
grounds to take up business on 
his own. Dr Rao barely escaped 
a Privilege Motion in regard 
to the defence documents. 

In the case of Sri Chowdhury 
also it will be difficult for Dr Rao 
to deny that prior to his putting 
in his resignation, Sri Chowdhury 
brought it to the notice of the 
Ministerthat his staff appoint- 
ments were being withheld, minu- 
tes of his executive council chang- 
ed unilaterally by the CSIR head- 
quarters, his major projects 
starved, and everything done to 
make his working ineffective. 

If the Minister finds himself 
helpless to take any action 
against the CSIR bureaucracy, he 
should at least protect himself 
against giving the information to 
Parliament which is factually mis- 
leading. 


Bureaucratic Machination 


Dr Rao has also expressed his 
helplessness because he has по 
separate secretariat to look after 
CSIR. Does it mean that the 
Union Ministers are completely 
helpless against the machinations 
of CSIR bureaucracy? 


Tailpiece: In his letter to 
the Patriot, New Delhi, dated 
April 10, Sri Kansal, Public 
Relations Officer of CSIR, has 
denied the CSIR headquarters’ 
responsibility in circulating any 
synopsis of the report, Will Sri 
Kansal also deny, the CSIR 
handout of July 1967 and UNI 
report of July 1969 which were 
both defamatory of CSIR scien- 
tists and directors? 


Will he also contadict the ver- 
sions appearing in the Statesman 
and the Economic Times? Could 
he explain how “‘facts” about Dr 
Sidhu and Sri Bharat Bhushan 
are being publicised which can 
only be in CSIR files or with the 
Sarkar Committee? Or, does he 
want us to believe that the’ Sar- 
kar Committee has released these 
papers? j 
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Naxalite 
Debate 








Congress Dilemma over 
Upper Houses O USSR 
and Indian Subcontinent 


Г] Grievances of Minorities 


Мо government 

сап afford 

to ignore the urges 
of the common people. 
After all, democracy 
has its basis 

on those very urges, 
and if any government 
flouts them, 

it is pushed aside 

and other governments 


take it over. 





ПЕРЛ РА N Aan 


Donate generously 


to 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 
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A Handbook of Information on Public Enterprises (Comprehensive Volumes 
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Think it Over 


NSTEAD of enthusing the working people of the 
I country, the way the Union Government has 
handled the appointment of the Third Pay Com- 
mission for its employees has only given rise to 
serious doubts and misgivings about the real inten- 
tions of the Prime Minister and her colleagues. , 
The hope that the Government had given up its 
mentalreservations in dealing with the employees 
and that the concept of growth with social justice 
would indeed inform its approach and actions has 
been grievously belied by the composition as well as 
terms of reference of the new Pay Commission. The 
expectation that the barrier between the Government 
and its employees, revealed by the earlier refusal to 
settle outstanding issues by bilateral negotiations and 
by the unimaginative and bureaucratic handling of 
the one-day token strike and its aftermath, would be 
effectively broken down in the new atmosphere 
created by the nationalization of the fourteen leading 
banks has not materialized. Instead, it has again 
been demonstrated that the Government persists in 
its reluctance either to trust employees or to offer 
them a fair deal, - е 
The most striking fact about the appointment of 
the Pay Commission is the deliberate avoidance of 
inclusion of an authentic representative of the em- 
ployees in it, despite assurances given earlier at the 
highest level. The surreptitious manner in Which the 
announcement was made before Parliament—there 
was no reason why the Prime Minister should not 
have made the announcement and answered ques- 
tions— showed that the omission was not accidental. 
Apart from this, it is difficult to understand why it 
is always felt necessary to appoint judges, function- 
ing or retired, to head such commissions. A Pay 
Commission in today's context must work out an 
entirely new basis for fixing wages and allowances, 
keeping in mind not the outdated formulas on Which 
previous Wage reports and awards were based but 
the new social awareness in the country as a whole 
and the norms laid down in the Directive Principles 
of the Constitution. Seen in this light, it is extre- 
mely doubtful if the Government has chosen the 
right persons to constitute the’ new Commission, if 
been given to the tasks 
obvious that the same 
has been in operation 


` 


to be performed by it; it is 
old bureaucratic approach 
this time too. 

The terms of reference of the Commission have 
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been made vague, presumably to permit of quibbling 
and denial of full justice to the employees. For thir- 
teen long years the question of a need-based mini- 
mum wage has been hanging fire, and since mid- 
1968 it has been a subject of bitter public debate: 
yet the question has been left vague in the terms of 
reference. While the formulation of the need-based 
minimum should have been the basis on which the 
whole wage structure of Government employees rest- 
ed, the notification merely mentioned it without relat- 
Ingitto the principles of wage fixation. To say 
that the Commission "may" examine the employees' 
demand for a need-based minimum "having regard 
to all relevant factors", is to indicate that the Com- 
mission need not bother itself unduly over the ques- 
tion; and this is precisely what the Government has 
done. In many of the organized industries in the 
country the minimum wage has been fixed, either by 
awards or through agreements, around Rs 200, while 
the minimum emoluments in the case of Central 
Government employees total only Rs 141: there is a 
clear case for closing this gap at least, yet the noti- 
fication has nothing to say about this. Apart from 
this, there is all the usual rigmarole about practically 
everything happening in the country, at national, 
State and even local-body levels, being taken into 
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account by the Commission as "relevant factors" 
while fixing the emoluments of the employees. There 
is thus little indication that the employees can hope 
for anything renotely resembling justice at the hands 
of the new Commission. d 

The Government's lack of seriousness is most, 
eloquently brought out by the cavalier way in which 
the question of interim relief has been dealt with. 
In organised industries interim relief has been pro- 
vided; the latest example is steel where the workers 
get Rs 33. But as the Government employees have 
pointed out in their memorandum to the Prime 
Minister, in their case the gap between present wage 
and need-based wage is getting wider; this big and 
growing gap could partly have been closed by means 
of interim relief, pending the final award of the 
Commission. In this context, the least the Govern- 
ment could have done was to fix a short deadline by 
which interim relief should be granted. The emplo- 
yees' demand that a substantial part of the gap of 
Rs 60. should be filled within three months is there- 
fore unexceptionable; and they have been reason- 
able enough to ask that it have retrospective effect 
only from December last. Their other demands, 
for the inclusion of a labour representative and for 
the completion of the Commission's work ina year, 
are also perfectly fair. The Government's subse- 
quent announcement that a labour representative 
could be included if the different unions agreed 
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among themselves over the selection, cannot be said 


‚ to be free of mischief since it is liable to be taken as 


а move to create misunderstanding and rift in the 
employees’ unions. . 

Another important aspect of the Government's 
handling of the affair is its impact on its ‘credibility 
as a force representing progressive ideas in the 
economic sphere. It is on the strength of its pro- 
fessed progressivism that the Government has been 
getting the support of Leftists in ‘the Opposition as 
against the Triple Axis ‘conspiracy to topple it and 
instal a reactionary regime at the Centre. Already 
the Government’s inability to pursue the logic of its 
professions due to internal pulls and pressures in the 
ruling party is becoming apparent. The only course 
for ensuring stability at the Centre and ensuring a 
purposeful and clean administration is to mobilize 
the support of all progressive parties and the common 
people. on a continuing basis. And this can be 
done only if at every step the Government’s honesty 
and direction are transparent. Popular support is 
not something that can be taRen for granted in all 
circumstances, and the Prime Minister surely knows 
this by now. Therefore, casting aside all consi- 
derations of prestige as irrelevant, the Government 
should immediately reconstitute the Pay Com- 
mission and redraft the terms of reference in 
the light of the objections raised by the 
employees. 


HE spate of terrorist violence 
Т in West Bengal has рїп- 
pointed public attention on 
what has come to be known as 
the Naxalite problem. Many so- 
called specialists on Communism 
have aired very profound views 
on the nature of this phenomenon 
and have not hesitated to 
deliver homilies on how to deal 
with it. Drs 
The Union Home Ministry 
assessment has been that the 
Naxalite movement finds its breed- 
ing ground in the growing agra- 
rian unrest in the countryside. 
This generally reflects the opinion 
of the authoritative circles not 
only at the Centre but at the 
State level as well. At the same 
time, it would be an over-simpli- 
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Why Naxalism ? 


cation of the problem if one were 
to trace it almost entirely to 
economic  unrest. There are 
many other factors which have 
contributed to the growth of this 
wave of terrorist acts mainly on 
the part of the youth. 

For one thing, youth unrest 
has become а world-wide pheno- 
menon. While  nonconformism 
has always been the badge of 
youth militancy, iconoclasm has 
come over mainly because of the 
inadequacy of the present social 
set-up in many parts of the world. 
In fact, its most aggressive mani- 
festation could be seen in the 
affluence of the American society 
—a situation which contradicts 
the theory that poverty alone 
breeds unrest. 


This world phenomenon is no 
doubt having its impact on India. 
It is no accident that Marcuse 
and Che Guevara in cheap paper- 
backs are widely circulated even in 
the remotest corners of Andhra— 
perhaps by interested quarters. 
However, it is pertinent to note 
the specific causes behind the 
present round of terrorist acts 
which have posed a serious pro- 
blem for not only the authority 
but practically all the parties in 
the country. 

The origin of the Naxalbati 
brand of extremism has to be 
traced to the split in the Commu- ^ 
nist movement itself. Histori- 
cally speaking, the split in the 
Communist Party came in the 
wake of the Chinese attack in 
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1962. There was understandable 
reluctance on the part of many 
Indian Communists at that time 
to denounce a socialist country 
of aggression; at the same time, 
it was а recognition of the 
strength of the moorings’ of the 
Communist movement in the 
Indian masses that more than 
half of its ranks subscribed to the 
national mood and refused to 
condone Peking's action. In fact 
that was the starting point of the 
split in the Indian Communist 
movement. 

The leaders of CPM, however, 
have tried to explain away their 
decision to form the new party on 
the ground that the rift in the 
ranks of the Indian Communists 
was due to the long-standing 
tussle between their own “revolu- 
tionary” line and the “reformist” 
line of the majority of the leader- 
ship of the united Communist 
: Party. What is to be noted how- 
ever is the undisputed fact that 
at the time of the split, the pre- 
sent leadership of the CPM could 
not find fault with the stand of 
the ‘Chinese Communist Party; 
in fact, their decision to split was 
hailed by Peking Radio at that 
time. 

This way the popularisation 
of Mao’s line was carried on by 
hardened pro-Peking extremists 
under the aegis of the CPM itself. 
The CPM leadership, on its part, 
exploited this — pseudo-revolu- 
tionary line of the pro-Peking 
- extremists as a useful handle with 
which to denounce the CPI. The 
vulgarisation of the différences in- 
side the ranks of the Indian 
Communists could be seen in the 
facile generalisation made by the 
CPM leadership that while the 
CPM is for revolutionary struggle, 
the CPIis anti-struggle and pro- 
bourgeois. This sort of polemics 
hindered any objective appraisal 
ofthe differences in the ideologi- 
cal outlook and the political 
line of the two Communist 
Parties. 

The CPM leadership, however, 
did not have a peaceful time for 
long. Once the CPM went in to 
share governmental authority in 
the United Front Ministries of 
Kerala and West Bengal after the 
1967 General Election, it had to 
face the same charge which it had 
glibly thrown at the CPI leader- 
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ship: previously the pro-Peking ex- 
tremists accused the CPM leader- 
ship of having abjured the path 
of revolution and gone reformist 
confining themselves to parlia- 
mentary politics. It is no accident 
that first militant action of the 
extremists at Naxalbari took place 
withim a few months of the CPM 
joining the United Front and 
coming into the Ministry in West 
Bengal in early 1967, 

The process of internal] turmoil 
beset the CPM until its leadership 
had to denounce the extremists 
within its ranks, followed soon 
after by their expulsion from the 
Party. In the process, the CPM 
leadership had to criticise the 
Chinese Communists. faced as it 
was by internal challenge of the 
ideological-political position of 
extremists, It is significant that 
Peking Radio also switched its 
patronising applause from the 
CPM leadership to these extremist 
elements. It was interesting to 
watch at that time that most of 
the arguments which the CPM 
leadership had flung against the 
CPI, only three years before, were, 
in their turn, picked up by the 
extremists to denounce the CPM 


leadership itself; and these 
arguments covered the whole 
range of subjects from the 


character of the present govern- 
ment to the perspective of the 
revolution in future. 

However, there was no thorough 
ideological clean-up inside ' the 
CPM itself. In fact, the ideolo- 
gical debate had to be postponed 
from month to month and the 
final patch-up at a plenum in 
Burdwan in 1968 was more neg- 
ative than assertive, that is 
emphasising the points of 
demarcation rather than the pos- 
itive of the Party itself. This was 
because the CPM leadership 
could not afford to go in for 
large-scale cleansing of - Party 
ranks for fear of being dubbed 
anti-revolutionary. Although a 
number of members were expelled, 
it was open secret that a large 
chunk in the CPM ranks were 
oriented towards the politics of 
extremism particularly in West 
Bengal; and the leadership did 
not undertake either to reorientate 
them or to throw them out for 
fear of weakening the Party 
organisation, 


The problem before the CPM 
leadership was that if they 
condemned the politics of ex- 
tremism in forthright unequivocal 
manner, they had the apprehen- 
sion that this might enhance the 
position of their rival party, the 
CPI, since it was this very issue 
which largely determined the 
course of the split and the line of 
propaganda of the CPM leader- 
ship at the time of the split 
itself. 

This dichotomy in the stand 
of the CPM leadership vis-a-vis 
the politics of extremism led to 
contradictory postures. At some 
stage, the CPM leaders were 
found to be condemning the 
Naxalites as “anti-social”, and 
therefore, seemed to fight them 
mainly through police methods; 
on other occasions, they tried to 
placate the extremist trend inside 
their own party by the strategy 
of unleashing their wrath on the 
fellow-travelling parties within 
the United Front. The bid 
to assert one-party hegemony by 
means of terrorist methods— 
most clearly shown both in 
Kerala and West Bengal—was 
pompously defined as the mani- 
festation of class struggle, with 
the result that the United Front 
itself was damaged, leading to 
the collapse of the very Ministry 
through which the CPM leader- 
ship wanted to dominate the 
politics of the State. Thus the 
very logic of using the terrorist 
methods against the United Front 
allies led to the discredit of the 
parliamentary system and there- 
by giving a fresh lease to the 
Naxalite politics. 

It isin this background that 
one has to understand how 
Naxalite extremism has got a 
spurt significantly with the fall 
of the United Front Ministry in 
West Bengal The fact that the 
United Front was reduced toa 
house divided against itself, and 
so failed to keep its promises to 
the masses, naturally heightened 
the prevailing frustration parti- 
cularly among the youth. The 
revolutionary heroics of the Left 
leadership—particularly of its 
dominant partner, the CPM-— 
was found to be nothing more 
than the bitter  bickerings for 
office, and this must have its 
inevitable repercussions on the 
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psychology of the ranks, ‘so long 
fed with the pep talk of extre- 
mism. After the discredit of the 
United Front rule, it would not 
be surprising if it is found that 
the present spate of bomb-throw- 
ing extremism by the Naxalites 
in West Bengal has the sympathy, 
if not the active support of a 
good section of the CPM ranks. 
So far as stocks of bombs, acid- 
bulbs and firearms are concerned, 
many parties of the United Front 
have testified to the magazine 
that the CPM has so long main- 
tained, a point which has never 
been clearly contradicted by CPM 
leadership. | | 

The Naxalite extremists in 
their turn have held the leader- 
ship of CPM in scant respect. 
The bitterness of immediate con- 
frontation led them to attack the 
CPM leadership most vehemently. 
As for the CPI, its ideological 
anti-thesis did not preclude a 
restricted amount of fraternisa- 
tion at some places, such as in 
Andhra, where the CPT leader- 
ship actively campaigned against 
police’ persecution of the extre- 
mists under Sri Nagi Reddy’s 
leadership. A similar relation- 
ship in Kerala has, however, 
been vitiated by the murder of a 
Naxalite leader in police custody, 
and incident which has for the 
present, alienated the extremist, 
leaders from the Achutha Menon 
Ministry which they supported 
at the beginning as a rebound to 
their total antipathy to Sri 
Namboodiripad's politics. 

In discussing the Naxalite 
extremists, it is becoming incre- 
asingly necessary to differentiate 
between the different variants 
inside their camp. The group 
under Sri: Charu  Majumdar's 
leadership forming itself into the 
Communist Party (Магхіѕі- 
Leninist), enjoys the full-throated 
support of Peking. The pro- 
nouncements of Sri Charu 
Majumdar have the ring of 
authenticity; he speaks as if he 
is the Deputy to Chairman Mao. 
It is this party which claims to be 
unleashing its brand of Cultural 
- Revolution through the bomb 
terrorism. Except for some Very 
small peasant pockets, its main 
base is among the urban youth 
of Calcutta, while among its 
arm-chair sympathisers can be 
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counted some belonging to the 


higher income groups. 

In contrast, the extremist group 
with the largest rural base is led 
by Sri Nagi Reddy in Andhra. 
It has its ramifications in West 
Bengal and other parts of the 
country; while the extremists in 
Kerala maintain their separate 
identity. Although all the extre- 
mist groups proclaim their alle- 
giance to Mao’s politics, there are 
significant differences among them. 
In fact, their stress is against 
terrorism as practised by Sri 
Charu Majumdar’s leadership. 
(Elsewhere in this issue of 
Mainstream, some of these diff- 
erences are noted from their 
authentic documents.) 

The fight against Naxalite 
extremism has therefore to be 
fought in the political context 
in which it has grown up in 
Indian politics. The leadership 
of CPM in West Bengal tried to 
dismiss it as an anti-social aber- 
ration, that deserved to be put 
down by armed police repression, 
while Sri Promode Dasgupta 
went to the extent of damning it 
as a CIA outfit. While it is true 
that the agent provocateur usually 
takes a militant posture, it would 
be a serious mistake to treat this 
extremist phenomenon as a mere 
law-and-order problem, which 
can be uprooted by police 
methods. 

The bulk of the youth which is 
attracted by the militant appeal of 
extremism possesses that grit and 
abandon that are the hallmarks 
of revolutionary politics. — In 
fact, it was this spirit which 
brought most of the present 
generation of Communist leaders 
to the revolutionary path of 
Marxism. The reason why 
Naxalite extremism could still 
exercise considerable spell on the 
militant youth of today is that 
the Communist leadership—ex- 
tending over both the parties— 
have never fully assessed their 
own militant experiences to draw 
the correct lessons from them. 
The Indian Communist move- 
ment has had no adequate review 
of its role in the anti-imperialist 
struggle, in the ideological fight 
against individual terrorism of 
the early thirties and the sectarian 
adventurism of the late forties 
under Ranadive. There has 


been no appraisal of the great 
peasant uprising of Telangana 
under Communist leaderhip in 
the forties, not to speak of the 
other militant actions, such as in 
Kakdwip in West Bengal—all of 
which had a far wider dimension 
than the much-publicised Naxal- 
bari adventure. In fact, the 
Girijan actions of today come 
nowhere near the Telangana 
revolt two decades ago. 

Had this rich revolutionary 
experience of the past been 
objectively assessed, that by itself 
would have come in the way of 
thousands of youth repeating 
today the mistakes of yesterday. 
The restless Naxalite militant of 
today would not have looked 
down upon his Communist elder 
as a mere political operator 
moving in the musty corridors 
of parliamentary politics, but 
would have respected him as one 
whose preference for mass action 
today instead of terrorist, armed 
encounters, is a sign of his re- 
volutionary maturity rather than 
of abjuring the revolutionary 
path. In a sense, the Indian 
Communist movement is today 
paying for its sins of yesterday, 

The emergence of Naxalbari 
extremism underlines the urgency 
of the Communist movement 
itself making a concerted ideolo- 
gical drive against adventurist 
politics. This is a task which 
every Communist leadership 
from Lenin onward had had to 
do sometime or other. The task 
has no doubt become complicated 
today by the Mao politics emanat- 
ing from Peking. Nevertheless, 
there could be no effective answer 
to Naxalite extremism in this 
country unless and until the. 
Communist leadership, basing 
itself on its own living experience 
of the past as also on the world 
revolutionary experience, achieves 
unity in its own ranks and by the 
power of its own strength as well 
as the effectiveness of its politics 
among the masses, is able to com- 
mand the revolutionary allegiance 
of the thousands of finest youth 
Who, attracted by the glamour of 


militancy, is today mistaking 
adventurism for revolutionary 
action. 

Observer 
April 28 
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Upper Houses: Congress Dilemma 


D. S.: 


Г is often said, if somewhat 
contemptuously, that law is 
anass. During the weekend, 
the Law Minister, Sri P. Govinda 
Menon, has amply demonstrated 
in the Lok Sabha how true this is. 
In a solo performance, he 
defended the biennial elections 
to the Bihar Legislative Council 
even though a Bill is in the offing 
for its abolition in the wake of a 
near unanimous resolution of the 
State Assembly recommending 
its dissolution. 


Propriety Questioned 


Member after member ques- 
tioned the propriety of -proceed- 
ing with elections to the Council 
virtually under abolition. Even 
Speaker G.S. Dhillon could not 
desist from remarking about the 
needless expenditure. 

But the Law Minister would 


not go into such aspects and ^ 


exhibited a one-track mind with 
Stock replies that the Election 
Commissioner had а statutory 
duty to fill the vacancies so long 
as the Council was not formally 
abolished by legislation. 

He was not even willing to 
commit the Government when it 
would bring in a bill and get it 
passed even though Left Opposi- 
` tion members quickly volunteered 
to support such a measure.‘ On 
the contrary, he made an astound- 
ing statement that the Bihar 
Government had not formally 
requested the Centre, as if the 
State Assembly resolution, a copy 
of which was forwarded to Delhi, 
was not enough. 

He gave the impression that 
the Centre was not particularly 
keen on bringing the Bill when 
he said it was open to members 
to move a private bill which 
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might have to go through an 
agonising process of securing 
priority in the ballot on a hon- 
official day. A Government bill 
would have an  overriding 
priority. 

The Law Ministers plea 
against "intervention" to stop the 
elections to the Bihar Council 
from teachers’, graduates’ and 
other constituencies was that the 
Election Commissioner had the 
Statutory duty, and that the 
Government could do nothing 
about it. To his uneasiness, 
SSP member Madhu Limaye 
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reminded him of precedents 
when byelections even to Lok 
Sabha and Assemblies were 
postponed. 

Sri Menon even raised doubts 
about the Centre's intentions by 
the casual manner in which he 
said that the Cabinet had first to 
consider the Bihar Assembly reso- 
lution and take a decision. What 
was there to consider and decide 
except, in a manner of speaking, 
complete the formality by intro- 
ducing a bill? ‚ 

He could have put his 
Government in better colours by 
a straightforward statement that 
suitable steps to fulfil the con- 
stitutional obligations would be 
taken. "e 

The Daroga Rai Ministry 
apparently is developing cold 
feet at the prospect of the 
abolition of the second cham- 
ber, although it had little 
choice than to support !n the ' 
State Assembly a resolution for 
abolition of the Council, spon- 
sored by the CPI. The CPI has 
made the abolition of the upper 
house one of the points in the 
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~ support from all 


programme as a condition to sup- 
port the Doroga Rai Ministry. 

Barring the three Swatantra 
members, the resolution found 
sides in 
Bihar Assembly, not with- 
standing the Council resolution 
expressing itself in favour of 
retention. The Council resolution 
had no sanctity and can be 
regarded as superfluous. 

Whatever the intèntions of the 
framers of the Constitution, there 
has lately been a broad view that 
the upper houses, particularly in 
the States,’ have little use and a 
luxury on tender resources of the 
States. Indeed with many States 
coming under 
parties, Upper Houses had become 
a source of irritation to Govern- 
ments.. 

The constitution framers in- 
tended the upper houses to re- 
present a wider spectrum of in- 
terests than is reflected in the 
Assemblies, by bringing in such 


non-Congress , 


f А 
professionals as teachers, univer- 
sity graduates, artistes and- the 
really merited people from dif- 
ferent walks of life. But ex- 
perience over the years has- 
shown that the Upper Houses 
were by and large sought to be 
loaded with elements to suit the 
narrow interests of the ruling 
parties or the Chief Ministers. 

There are innumerable glaring 
cases and one such only a few 
months ago was in Andhra 
Pradesh where a man of no 
particular merit in any field was 
got into the Council through 
Governor's nomination. This 
gentleman, a member on the PCC 
executive, had forfeited deposit in 
the 1967 General Elections. 

Indeed about half a dozen 
others were brought by dubious 
means into the upper House and, 
as if to mock at the critics, were 
made Ministers too! It should 
be noted that these examples are 
not isolated or limited to Andhra. 
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It was given to two non- 
Congress ruled States in West 
Bengal and Punjab to take the 
initiative in getting rid of the 
Councils last year, and the Centre 
fully cooperated by bowing to 
the wishes ofthe Assemblies. 
Why then is the Law Minister 
lukewarm to Bihar Assembly 
resolution? 

There is a reasonable suspicion 
that he is helping the Congress 
Chief Minister in Bihar to play 
for time, so that he could sort 
out his problems. The abolition 
of the Council is likely to add to 
his headaches. 

But the CPI spokesmen have 
made it clear that they would 
withdraw support to the Ministry 
if the Assembly resolution was 
shelved, and if the threat was 
implemented, it would seal the 
fate of the Rai Ministry. 

The Congress apparently has 
no definite views on the conti- 
nuance or otherwise of the upper 
houses.. Often it went by 
expediency. About a year ago, 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu 
Governments had toyed with the 
idea of increasing the strength of 
their second chambers but the 


- Centre did not give its consent, 


not out of conviction but out of 
fear that such a proposal would 
not get the requisite support from 
Parliament. 

Parliament could not possibly 
be asked in the same breath to 
vote for the abolition of Councils 
in some States and.increase the 
strength in case of others. All 
this stem from the absence of 
clear-cut thinking on the part.of 
the Congress. Most Left parties 
are definitely opposed to the 
Councils and would like them to 
be folded up by one stroke. 

Less than half the States in 
the Republic have upper houses: 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Maha- 
rashtra, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, 
Jammu and Kashmir, and Tamil 
Nadu. One ordinarily expected 
the DMK to take a lead in doing 
away with the Council but it did 
not show any enthusiasm. 

With the pattern and com- 
position of the duly elected 
Assemblies changing, election 
after election, it can predictably 
be assumed that in a given time; 
the Councils would have become 
a thing of the past. 
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ASSAM 


Fragile Unity at Top 


KRANTI SEN 


В: the facade of make- 
believe unity, the inner- 

party struggle within the 
Assam Congress continues to be 
fought unremittingly. 

Formally, both the groups 
are in the "Ruling" Congress, 
and the PCC, by a resolution 
adopted unanimously early in 
April, pledged its foyalty to the 
Congress “of which Sri Jagajivan 
Ram is the President". But the 
group alignments have not chan- 
ged at all: the erstwhile Syndicate 
faction with Revenue Minister 
Mahendra Mohan Chaudhury as 
its leader is engaged in mano- 
euvres to keep the pro-Indira 
group out of power in the event 
of Chief Minister Chaliha retiring 
which, both sides believe, can- 
not be shelved indefinitely. 

Recently, two issues brought 
the differences to the surface. 
Assam was one of the few States 
that promulgated the Preventive 
Detention Ordinance to take the 
place of the Central Act which 
lapsed on December 3f last 
year. 
When a Bill was introduced 
in the State Assembly to replace 
the Ordinance, a section of Con- 
gress legislators, popularly known 
as the Prime Minister's group, 
opposed it on the floor of the 
House. Their spokesmen, Sri 
Debakanta . Baruah and Sri 
Moinul Haque Choudhury, con- 
tended that the situation war- 
ranting such a piece of legisla- 
tion did not exist in Assam. The 
Naxalite danger, which has re- 
cently been played up by the 
ruling faction, was а myth, they 


said. 
The Government's blood- 
curdling stories of a Naxalite 


conspiracy to engulf the whole 
of Bastern India in a "liberation 
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war", and of their having estab- 
lished contacts with extremist 
elements in Nagaland, Manipur 
and Mizo Hills, the Baruah- 
Choudhury group felt, had a 
wide credibility gap. The pre- 
sence in Assam of Naxalite ele- 
ments shouting pro-Mao slogans 
or scrawling revolutionary legends 
on the walls was not denied, but 
the danger, they felt, had 
been exaggerated for political 
reasons. 

Faced with this unexpected 
opposition, the Mahendra Chau- 
dhury group conceded in a CLP 
meeting that the draft Bill would 
be suitably amended to remove 
some of the major objections 
raised by the dissidents. Both 
Sri Baruah and Sri Choudhury, 
however, left the other group in 
no doubt that if the amended 
Bill failed to satisfy them, they 
would vote against it in the 
House. Nothing has since been 
heard of the promised amend- 
ments. 

The other occasion on which 
the PM's group opposed an 
executive order aíready issued 
by the Government and succeed- 
ed in extracting a promise for 
re-examination of the issue was 
the PCC Executive meeting on 
April 4. 

Land settlement in Assam is 
of two types: the annual patta 
and the periodic settlement. 
Those who have the patta right 
cannot transfer, sell, mortgage 
or bequeath land. The patta is 
renewed from year to year on 
payment of arent. The periodic 
settlement is usually for thirty 
years and the owner has the 
right to sell, transfer, mortgage, 
bequeath or inherit the land. A 
patta land can be converted to a 
periodio settlement by paying a 


— 


premium of five rupees per bigha. 
About fifty lakh bighas of land 
are under annual patta. The 
State Government, by an execu- 
tive order, suddenly raised the 
premium for conversion from 
Rs 5 to Rs 50. 

Atthe PCC Executive meet- 
ing, the order came in for sharp 
criticism by PM’s supporters. 
They moved a resolution urging 
that the Government revoke the 
order. The other group oppos- 
ed. Sri Baruah pressed for its 
being put to vote and said, “1 
want to see who are the kulaks 
among us who are against the 
resolution”. 

The “kulaks” were thus put 
on.the defensive. An apologe- 
tic Mahendra Chaudhury rose 
to say that he admitted the 
validity of the objection. But, 
turning to Finance Minister 
Tripathy, he said that Sri Tri- 
pathy was insisting on the en- 
hanced rates because he thought 
the additional Rs 230 crores 
which would accrue to the Govern- 
ment from this head was absolu- 
tely necessary for financing the 
State's Fourth Five Year Plan. 
Sri Tripathy nodded assent. He 
argued that there was no other 
source available to the Govern- 
ment from which additional 
resources could be mobilized. 

The dissenters contended that 
few people would be able to pay 
the ten times enhanced rates and 
the hope of raising an additional 
Rs 250 crores would prove 
illusory. What would actually 
happen, they said, would be that 
small holders of annual patta 
land would be forced to sell their 
lands to the big landowners 
through devious means, because 
patta land cannot be legally sold 
or transferred. Since two-thirds 
of the annual patta lands агг 
arable and the majority of the 
holders are immigrant Muslims, 
they said, the order was calcula- 
ted to dispossess the Muslims of 
their lands. 

They carried the day. For the 
first time in the history of the 
Assam Congress, the party 
Executive passed a resolution 
demanding revocation of an order 
issued by the Government. Sub- 
sequently, Sri Mahendra 
Chaudhury told the State Assem- 
bly that the Government would 
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reconsider the issue. 

Meanwhile, the PCC Vice- 
President, Sri Sarat Chandra 
Sinha, has said that a series of 
actions would be taken (by the 
party) to annul or modify "anti- 
people executive orders". | 

In this connection, the dissi- 
dents have questioned tbe policy 
of issuing licences for hullers (for 
husking rice) Two hundred 
and fifty licences have so far been 
issued. The decision was that the 
licences would be issued to 
unemployed young man but they 
claim that the decision had been 
violated and licences have been 
given to businessmen of a parti- 
cular community. 


IKE the ruling party, the 
Opposition in the Assembly 
is also a divided house. The 

Left opposition consists of the 
Communist group and some 
Independents. The other group 
is led by Sri Gauri Shankar 
Bhattacharyya, a former Com- 
munistleader. The PSP and the 
SSP are in the “in-between” cate- 
gory. After the 1967 elections, 
Sr Bhattacharyya knocked 
together some Independent 
MLAs into a party named the 
' United Legislature Party. When 
the proposal for a Left United 
Front in Assam was mooted by 
the CPI last year, Sri Bhatta- 
charyya made overtures to join 
it provided he was made the 
leader of the Front which implied 
that in the event of the Front 
being returned to power, he 
would stake his claim for Chief- 
. Ministership. 

The CPI objected to this 
stance, saying that no individual 
could be made the leader of the 
proposed Front. Only someone 
from among the parties could be 
accepted as leader. Sri Bhatta- 
charyya's ULP, the CPI said, was 
no party in the political sense of 
the term, it wasa parliamentary 
opposition group. Other parties 
accepted the validity of the CPI 
stand. 

Soon afterwards, dissensions 
developed within the ruling United 
Fronts in Kerala and West 
Bengal, throwing cold water on 
the enthusiasm for forming a UF 
in Assam. 
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Meanwhile, Sri Bhattacharyya 
went ahead with his plans for 
floating a new party and amidst 
much fanfare launched the 
People’s Democratic Party of 
Assam in Jorhat at fhe end of the 
last year. His was regional party 
concerned exclusively with the 
problems of Assam which the all- 
India parties, supposedly because 
of their all-India outlook and 
commitments, had failed to solve. 
‚‚ In view of the poverty, econo- 
~mic backwardness and large-scale 
unemployment among the edu- 
cated youth; the party was 'expec- 
ted by its founders to make a 
Spectacular headway particularly 
among the middle-class people. 
It proved a damp squib. Rather, 
quite a few MLAs left the ULP 
when the whole ULP outfit was 
sought to be passed off as the 
legislative wing of the PDPA. 
Since then, Sri Bhattacharyya’s 
role as an Opposition leader -has 
raised doubts in the Left circles. 
His closeness to some leaders of 
the ruling faction in the Congress, 
his ambivalent attitude on a num- 
ber of issues, etc. have led many 
to believe that he has reached 
some understanding with the anti- 
PM group in the Congress. 


Threatened Split 


In fact, when Sri Mahendra 
Chaudhury and Sri Bijoy Bhagwati 
(PCC chief) were contesting for 
Chief Ministership after Sri 
.Chaliha had informed the Central 
leadership to relinquish office on 
health grounds and the Assam 
Congress was threatened with an 
imminent split, rumours were 
afloat that Sri Chaudhury would 
not hesitate to force a showdown 
because he had calculated that if 
the pro-PM group broke away, 


the loss could be compensated for' 


by the support from Sri Bhatta- 
charyya's party. 

- To averta crisis, the Central] 
leaders persuaded Sri Chaliha to 
continue for some more time. 
Since then, the leadership ques- 
tion has been kept in abeyance. 
Everybody knows that in the 
present condition of his health, 
Sri Chaliha can continue only as 
a nominal Chief Minister and 
sooner or later the question of 
choosing his successor will crop 
up again. 


The division within the Oppo- 
Sition ranks became quite ob- ` 
vious on what has since come to 
be known as Lakshmi Goswami 
affair. 

Sri Goswami is the Minister 
for Cooperation and Agriculture. 
Last month Sri Govinda Kalita 
of the CPI moved a censure 
motion against him in the State 
Assembly. He alleged that Sri 
Goswami had given undue patro- 
nage to a businessman in respect 
of a paddy purchase deal involv- 
ing Rs 1.5 crores. f 

The monopoly procurement 
of paddy in Assam in entrusted 
to the Food Corporation of India 
and the Assam Apex Marketing 
Cooperative Society. Sri Kalita’s 
case was thatat the instance of 
Sri Goswami, the AMCS had 
made that businessman its 
“nominee” and gave him pérmits 
for selling rice outside the 
State. 

The quantity for which the 
permit was issued wasin excess 
of the actual stocks with the 
AMCS. The businessman, on 
the strength of the permit, pur- 
chased rice from the open market 
and sold it in Kerala, Gujarat 
and Tamil Nadu and made a 
profit of over Rs 1.5 crores out of 
the deal. 

Sri Kalita alleged many other 
irregularities, and circulated 
copies of what he claimed to be 
confidential notes written by Sri 
Goswami. He also alleged that 
the Minister had made a false 
statement in one of his notes to 
the Supply Minister in respect of 
a deposit by the businessman to 
the Apex Cooperative Bank. 
Under persistent questioning, Sri 
Goswami had to bring the relevant 
books of accounts from the Apex 
Bank and Sri Kalita’s allegation 
was found to be true. The differ- 
ence between the actual deposit 
and that stated by the Minister 
in his note was Rs 15 lakhs. 

The Deputy Speaker thereupon 
put the censure motion to voice 
vote. As the Treasury Benches 
were almost empty, the motion 
was carried. Meanwhile, Congress 
members came running from the 
lobbies and demanded a division. 
The Opposition objected and 
claimed that with the passing of 
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USSR and Indian Subcontinent 
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S.A. MIKOYAN 


Фат policies towards the Indian subcontinent 
have been a subject of considerable speculalion 

and, they are, if I may add, sometimes delibera- 
tely misrepresented. | 

It is quite natural if people ask to explain|the 
Soviet policies. But often the requestis: “В gin 
with the period after 1964, please." The request 
is a formula in itself. It is based upon the presu p- 
tion that, if I may use the title of a film shown ; ot 
long ago in New Delhi, before 1964 we were good 
guys and after that we became bad guys. | 


= 


Fantastic Theories 


But there is also tnother theory—that we have 
been bad guys all the way through. Soon aftér I 
came from Moscow to New Delhi, an Indian journa- 
list-sáid to me: “Look here, that shipment of arms, 
which you sold to Pakistan, even it be insignificant 
in qnantity and understandable from a certain point 
of view, gives some people the opportunity to B 
that you want to keep a balance between India nd 
Pakistan аз if you are interested in their confron- 
tation." | 

Icould hardly believe that there can be such 
fantastic theories. But soon somebody gave m 
paper prepared by a professor from the Kurukshetra 
University for a seminar in New Delhi. After that 
I decided to use the privilege of speaking to learned 
isteners in India, the privilege which I appreciate 
very much to controvert such theories, bearing'in 
mind that unfortunately they are shared, though ‘to 
somewhat different extent, not only by those who 
had conveyed them to me. I hope you will forgive 
me if my reasoning would lead me to express opiniohs 
that may be too straight forward. Е | 

Well, that professor from Kurukshetra had been 
trying to convince his listeners of very strange things. 
Just for instance, he argued, a remark made by 
Soviet Vice-Premeir Mikoyan in Karachi in 1956 
"clearly revealed that the Kremlin had no interést 
in involving itself in the Kashmir dispute.” I fail 
to understand how it could be clearly revealdd. 
Just the next year, in 1957 itself, the Soviet Union 

: ! 
Dr Mikoyan, Senior Research fellow, Institute of Ecoho- 
mics and International Affairs, Moscow, was recently in Delhi 
to speak on Indo-Soviet Relations at the Indian School | of 
International Studies. This contribution by Dr Mikoyan| is 
based on his talks at the ISIS and some other Universities in 
this country. | 
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used its veto twice on the Kashmir issue, in one of 
the cases preventing the Security Council from 
giving India a three-month ultimatum, and in the 
other from sending foreign troops to Kashmir. The 
only meaning of the remark was that the Soviet 
Union believed that while negotiating the Kashmir 
issue, the interests and the will of the Kashmir people 
Should be safeguarded. Can the professor forget 
that this is the essence of a democratic approach, 
of which the Kashmir people have full rights? 
Indian leaders themselves have always maintained 
this basic spirit in any solution of the issue. But as 
soon as our professor found out that Mikoyan re- 
peated it in Karachi, he puta rhetorical question: 
“Is it not implied that in case of doubt the will of 
the people could be ascertained again?" Why? It 
only implies that fairness and strict adherence to 
objective analysis are not quite unnecessary conditions 
for real research work. By the way I do not believe 
that such a respectable centre of learning as the 
American University in Washington where the 
Kurukshetra author got his Ph.D could encourage 
as proper the method of using Mikoyan's words 
actually uttered by a Pakistani journalist to draw 
bold conclusions. 


Integral Part 


Well-informed people give another version of the 
situation. Some important quarters in the Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs were somewhat embar- 
rassed by remarks made by our leaders in Srinagar 
in December 1955. In fact those remarks went 
beyond the then position of the Indian Government 
themselves. The Government continued to nego- 
tiate about the issue, which had been hastily de- 
clared as non-existent, at least in 1957, 1959, 1962 
and 1963. And they were absolutely correct in 
doing so. We сап in this context only agree with 
Prof Galbraith’s thesis which was included in 
Kennedy's Inaugural address and which suggested 
"never to negotiate out of fear but never lear to 
negotiate". Of course, since October 1947 Kashmir 
has been an integral part of India. But can we Say 
that there is no issue?- A part of Jammu and 
Kashmir State is under Pakistani control and this 
part is divided from the State by a ceas:-fire line, 
not by a boundary. So there is an issue. 

Let us cite one more example of th» distorted 
approach by the professor from Kurukshetra. This 
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approach typifies many write-ups ón—or rather 
against —Indo-Soviet relations. He refers to “Soviet 
overtures” to Pakistan in the fifties and Soviet 
intention to play on the contradictions between India 
and Pakistan. І promise to adhere as much as І 
can to emotiorless academic terminology within the 
limitations ѕеў by my pocr English, for which I hope 
I shall be forgiven. To look at our foreign policy 
just through the dark lenses of the Indo-Pakistani 


relations is not a very enlightening and promising . 
Tu Mp qM MENO D 


approach. 


* s et. р LI 
Our actual attitude towards Pakistan and the 


establishment of contacts with her should be consi-, _ . 
dered from the point of view of a new approach'in': 


the Soviet foreign policy towards neighbouring 
countries adopted since 1943. I can recall the Peace 
Treaty with, Austria. Then, the dismissal, in, the 
‘interests of peace, . of our quite legal claims on 
Armenian lands occupied by Turkey in 1918. Again, 
the economic. aid to Afghanistan. - Then the demat- 
cation of the border with Iran with concéssions in 
favour. of Iran. "After that, the invitation to the 
Japanese Prime Minister to Moscow and concessions 
in the question of -fishing for the--Japanése in the 
‘Soviet waters. We had in Moscow the Chancellor 
.of West .Germany, Adenauer. Pakistan was in the 
same chain, though a little later. 3 a ao 
‘Important: Difference . . E 
And it is necessary to See an important difference 

in our. attitude to India and ќо Pakistan. ., India, a 
non-aligned country, defending peace atid struggling” 
against.colonjalism has béco|ne our friend; мё have 
‘appreciated her -independen|,. peaceful," world-wide 
approach ,to international: affairs., With. countries 
participating in American-sp, »nsored. pacts, and blocs, 
„we wanted just good-neigl \bearly , relations—trade, 
economic éooperation, cultural exchanges. , ,- s 

"There can Бепо equating of the, two,. neither in 
the past nor in the present. Too many of basic 
factors are here which cannot be substituted . by, any 
temporary circumstances. = Per 
..*. "But there can neither.be any “Hallstein Doctrine" 
between us.. , Even.the West Germans, have " buried it. 
‘By. the way, India. herself often, ‘repeats that, she 
wants,good-neighbourly,relations with Pakistan, and 
we support that view.wholeheartedly. > =. г ne 
_ Our relations with Pakistan are, based. exactly on 
‘the same principles as with several .dozens . of other 
developing courtries—from Chile to: Burma, from 
Morocco to;Congo. And it is not ‘always, that, we 


approve théir political affiliations and.line of ;condugt. 
But we never want their.confrontation with. their 
neighbours. ' ' qr аз 

Why then this variety of “Hallestein Doctrine" 
.here? Ithink because some Authors here „have lost 
toan extent the broad perspective of international 
politics. There is an inclination to interpret every- 
thing from the point. of view of India’s conflicts with 
Pakistan or China. That-is not proper for scholars 
of a great country like, India—we know. it from our 
own experience. -— 
- Some authors Write, 51962. was the end of 
Nehru's ега”, as if Nehru's era were Chinese-Indian 
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of his contemporaries.; , 


relations. Now, we know, of course, that Nehru's 
era is an intense industrial development of this 
country. The building up ofa public sector, capa- 
ble of speeding up economic growth, of creating solid 
base for becoming a strong, great power. Nehru’s . 
era is the foreign policy of non-alignment and many 
other important things. In fact, they have become a 
model of conduct for almost the whole Third World. 
So, why this inferiority complex? Indian intellec- 
tuals should be, proud of their country's stand. 

: f? Napóléon said опсе—-1опр before his Russian war 
and before Waterloo—that he would live in history 
"because of his civil code and not because of victories: 


-théy^would be forgotten after the first defeat. Evi- 


dently, he was not too optimistic about the justness 
et! aa D HAND TUE TU $ ST n YAT UN 

к It is a commonplace to say that defence ofthe 

country (if orientated. on self-reliance) depends today 


more than ever upon its economic ‚апі .jndustrial, 


potential, upon, technical education and .training "of" 
manpower, often to the extent of that of. an , engineer. 


Exactly fhis has been done in India after. Indepen- 


+ 


dence...” 


"Here, since I'am, talking about’ 1962, {should 


‘like to dwell onthe memoirs of: :ап .officer, who. ру 


several weeks of action and. several:.months of im- 
prisonment by the enemy was led to a- condition of 
almost hysterical nature. It was rather strange-,that 
he did not even think it proper to conceal his ето- 


„tional, breakdown .but hastened to let. the. „public 


-know about 16... .. Co, ae 
~ In autumn 1941,1 was.twelve., I remember very 
well the dangerous October, when the Germans for 
about four months of thé war «had come, within , 25 
miles of Moscow., ^ Several millions of .our;; soldiers 
and ‘officers.were already prisoners, of. war. But all 
Of us understood. that it., was, only. the beginning. 


"Forgive me-for this bit.of reminiscence; І just think 


it is no good when an officer gets hysterical because 
ofa military, defeat, and.on this-doubtful base-builds 
„his approach towards problems:;of wider significance; 
Chitaese Atitudes o O 1. ovem i 
lam coming Баск to the Soviet .Bolicy. towards 
India: `. Perhaps it.is.alteady known, that our friendly 
relations with this country, our economic, . technical 
and military аѕѕіѕ:апсе, ѓо her.were. part, of the accusa- 
tions made by.the.Chinese.leaders.when.,they adopt- 
ed'the.course.of aggrayating Sino-Soviet relations.. P. 

But we did not discontinue-.our friendly; attitude 
to.India.—neither.in. 1959. when the Sino-Indian;/bor- 
der. dispute began, пог later, ever during,.the «fight; 
ing of 1962.,. And our aid. has been. of such a.,charac- 
ter-which. provides to, India solid. self-reliance- in 


many of her defence problems. © ., |. « с-з, 

: 7 So I come to, 1964, the, year which is supposed. to 
have made us “‘bad-guys” from earlier “good guys". 
‚О? course, our. new leadership made. yery serious and 
sincere attempts to improve Soviet Union’s relations 


_with.China. The importance for our struggle against 


imperialism, of the unity of the. world. Communist 


- movement, the unity of the socialist countries: need 


not be over-emphasised. It was not-the-fault of. the 
Soviet Union and not of our Communist Party, that 
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the attempts brought no effective result. Butit is also 
necessary to recollect that we have never made these 
attempts at India's expense. " 
Well, at present we do not like to see in this sub- 
continent the situation which proved to be very lun- 
pleasant for both the Soviet Union and India. I 
mean some unfriendly external influences on the very 
borders of India. Is the situation really hopeless? 1 
don'tthink so. 


Gradual Development 


India more than anybody else needs good neigh- 
bourly relations with Pakistan! But this cannot be 
achieved by frustration and fear imposed on that- 
country. There is no need to use again and again 
sharp'expressions from the lexicon of international 
law. It is better to stake on gradual development of: 
confidence. But this can be achieved only: by pa- 
tience, tolerance and by a differentiation in approach 
to various ‘political groupings. "There cannot Бе 
unanimity on the base of extremism, Some want to 
fight for a thousand years, some would like to live 
in peace. Life is multicoloured and not just black and 
white—neither when it concerns others nor ourselves. 
The experience of our historíans who cannot boast 
of absolute absence of mistakes in the not too far 
past, permits me to state this so confidently. 

In апу case, the development of events them- 
selves will soon supply the answers to many of your 
and-our questions. А very complicated position of 
several countries whose interests and inter-relations 
are-now mixed up in a rather peculiar way, will 
become clear, and perhaps will prove by the facts 
of life what is correct and what is not correct. Even 
space flights can ара must undergo certain corrections, 
and policies of states are always like that. · 

One more point seems: to be ‘closely connected - 
with’ the "latest. developments in: Sovict-Pakistani 
relations: which agitate some of my Indian friends 
so much: ‘I cannot help: remind them: that’ India, 
too, tragically, had: changes in: leadership since’ 1964. 
And'few could predict’ the extent of the changes and’ ` 
the trend that'would set im as a consequence. І do 
not intend to intervene in the domestic affairs of this 


country—in any case, not more than Indiam s¢holars’ ' 


intervene in Soviet affairs, and for scholars this is not 
a sin. But still it is necessary to confess that many 
observers in the Soviet Union were somewhat upset | 
by the activity and energy of those who tried their 
best to bring India close to the Western alignment. 
My own observations here in February 1969 were 
of the same nature. For several years, especially 
during the last year, some of our Indologists did not 
exclude the possibility of very unfortunate anti- 
Soviet .changes in the foreign policy of India. 
Happily they were too pessimistic. But it is not 
so easy to foresee everything. Also, ~it is 
important not to lose everything because of one 
optimistic miscalculation. There is a good old 
English proverb about not putting all the eggs in one 
basket. ' ' 
However, one thing is absolutely clear: that the 
basic interests of the Soviet Union and of India have 
been and necessarily will continue to remain very 
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much the same in respect to peace and security in 
the South and South-East Asia, in respect to econo- 
mic and social development of th2 region for the 
benefit of the people. ' 

I dare say that this very commonness of interests 
is а reason for annoyance for many people here and 
also overseas. Still, the commonness exists and you 
can only comment on it but not change it and. this 
is the best possible base for cooperation in th field of 
diplomacy and other practical outcomes of the 
relations between countries. 

Saying this I do not mean that [ agree with those 
specialists in international affairs, like one Pakistani 
author, whose book I read recently in the library of 
Sapru House, New Delhi, who believe that the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, or “give and take", is the only 
basis for international intercourse. That would be too 
cynical and too pragmatic an approach. That would 
be evidence of shortsightedness and lack of moral at- 
titude, which are necessary in foreign policy, despite 
the talk against idealism often repeated in some 
publications here and there. 

. For instance, if the Soviet Union supports Indian 
position in the UN on the Kashmir issue, it does not 
mean, in my opinion, that India must necessarily 
vote in our favour on some vital issue. Even in this 
case, the theory of exact reciprocity will not be main- 
tained because the Soviet vote in the Security 
Counci may mean a veto, while the situation is 
quite different with the Indian vote. 


Moral Attitude 


Here, moral attitude becoynes important. Of 
course, states are not people, and their interrelations 
substantially differ. But moral factors cannot be 
eliminated in international affairs, since those affairs 
establish relations between large masses of people and 
are conducted and implemented by people. That is 
why relations between states can have different 


` fluctuations just like our human relations have, If there 
` ate no serious contradictions of interests and of ideals, 


and there ‘is basic common approach to important 
issues, then a rare misunderstanding will inevitably 
be followed by understanding and mutual agreement. 
And our two countries, as it is quite evident for 
any fair and knowledgeable person, have this solid 
and lasting commonness which will undoubtedly 
weather all dark clouds appearing from time to time: 
provided, of course, there is responsible :nd wise 
statesmanship on both sides. Of significant impor- 
tance are also the responsibility and wisdom of those 
who put into printed form interpretations and com- 
ments on vital problems of world politics. Anc in 
this respect I feel that the scholars in our field of 
knowledge can be of valuable service to our 
peoples. 
April 22 
c ——-— ашы ы 
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The present contribution, by Shri Agrawal, a new entrant to the “accountants. 

profession of chartered accountants and auditors, is a further. elabor- 
ation of the suggestion of underwriting income-tax made in an article 
by Sri Brahm Р, Gupta, published in Mainstream of November I, 1969. 


— 


Underwriting Income-tax 


ASHOK AGRAWAL 


N the, context of the Bootha- 
lingam Committee’s study 
which observed that “the 

tax structure should in any case 
be such as enables public com- 
panies and private firms to plan 
on a long-term basis" and that 
“they can do so only if they have 
а fairly accurate idea in advance 
of their tax liability and the 
net resources they will have for 
future development”, it has been 
suggested that this “would be 
feasible, or more realistically 
possible, only when a determined 
effort is made on the part of all 
to make correct self-assessments 
of their incomes and tax liability, 
and then to report them as they 
are." (Mainstream, May 31, 1969, 
р 22:24) 

That squarely points to the 
professional responsibility of 
‘accountants no less to the 
state than to their clients 
in. maintaining accounts and 
reporting on them in a way that 
jt simplifies assessment of tax 
liability. I wonder if it could be 
made obligatory for the auditors 
to verify and certify this also 
along with the balance sheets of 
companies and firms. 

This might also eliminate, in 
the process, unqualified accoun- 
tants from the field of taxation 
representation. The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of India 
could then prescribe in the code 
of ethics for its members that 
they would be fair and honest, 
both to their clients as well as to 
the state, in compiling assessment 
returns on professional standards. 
How far this will rid the taxation 
procedure—assessment and re- 
presentation—of undue legalistic 
tangles can be imagined. 

That brings us to the natural 
question of streamlining. the 
assessment procedures at the 
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departmental level. Obviously, 
such a streamlining should also 
help in removing the sources and 
incentives for malpractices on the 
part of both the assessors and the 
assessees. Would it be possible, 
or feasible? І ат ‘attempting an 
exercise for the consideration of 
the profession at large and the 
authorities concerned. 

- Suppose, the system of tax 
assessment is compartmentalized 
on an impersonal basis—need- 
less to say, personal relations in 
this sensitive matter only lead 
to unhealthy practices. For, the 
lure of escaping a heavy assess- 
ment by doling out a few bucks 
and parties is human weakness, 
tempting enough too! Hypotheti- 
cally, suppose we reorganise the 
Income Tax Department some- 
thing like shown in the 
accompanying table. 

In such a Scheme, the assessees 
wil be required to submit their 
Income-tax returns to the 
Accounts Examination Division, 
which will verify the declarations 
made therein with the help of 
copies of accounts briefs certified 








They may call for detailed 
account books, if necessary. for 
verification; but this necessity 
will arise only in such cases 
where the examining officers sus- 
pect foul play or accountíng flaw 
or discrepancy. In most cases, 
the assessment done at the 
accounts certification level should 
suffice for verification purposes. 

The returns, with the com- 
ments of the Accounts Examina- 
tion Division, will be passed on 
to the Assessment Division which 
will then issue a notice to the 
assessee that ‘‘on the basis of his 
return and its verification, it is 
proposed to assess his taxable 
income at Rs ........ , and levy a 
tax of Rs... thereon", with the 
intention. that the assessee may, 
if he desires, discuss it with the 
assessing ITO. 

Where, for bona-fide reasons, 
the assessing ITO decides to 
differ with the Accounts Exami- 
nation Division in assessment of 
income and its tax liability, he 
would record such reasons and 
refer the case to Assistant Com- - 
missioner (Review). Otherwise, 
he would.make an assessment and 
pass on the, papers to Revenue 
Division for the collection of the 
tax due. 

In cases of differences of opi- 
nion between the Accounts Exa- 
mination and Assessment Divi- 
sions, the Assistant Commissioner 
(Review) may examine the points 
of difference along with the 
assessee's representation, if any, 
and record his comments for the 


by professional chartered ( Continued on page 37) 
NEN 
COMMISSIONER 
Deputy Commissioner Deputy Commissioner 
(Investigation) (Review & Appeals) 
Assistant Commissioner Assistant Commissioner : 
(Review) (Assessment) ^ 
: кызлы шы ыы Е ` 


Accounts Examination 
Division ITOs (Accounts) 


Assessment Division 
ITOs (Assessors) 


Revenue Division 
ITOs (Revenue) 


ITO (A/cs) to be qualified Chartered Accountants; 


ITO (Ass.) to be qualified Accountants 


with legal grounding; 


ITO (Rev.) to be trained executives in revenue matters. 
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The first two instalments of this article by Prof Ajit K. Biswas of the Delhi 
School of Economics, have appeared in Mainstream of April 18 and 25, 1970. 


Myth and Reality of Indian Planning—lll : 


AJIT K. 


NFLATION was characterised by a steep increase in 
the prices of foodgrains and agricultural com- 
modities, and a movement of the.terms of trade in 

favour of agriculture and against the manufacturing 
sector. à 


During the First Plan period, there was afall in. 


the wholesale prices of agricultural commodities and 

foodgrains, while there was an increase in the whole- 

sale prices of manufactures. By the end of the 

. Second Plan, the relative price position underwent a 
reversal. The wholesale prices of foodgrains and 
agricultural commodities increased by about 40 per 

-cent compared to the prices prevailing in 1955-56; 
and by 47 per cent and 36 per cent respectively by 
the end of the Third Plan compared to the prices in 
1960-61. The rise in prices continued till 1967-68, 
and since then, with the improvement in harvests 
there has been a fall, though the prices in 1968-69 
were in general substantially higher than their 1966- 
67 levels. While the wholesale prices of foodgrains 

. and agricultural commodities recorded an increase of 
about 147 per cent during the period 1955-56 to 
1968-69, the prices of manufactures increased by 
only 69 per cent during the same period. Thus, 
there was a significant change in the terms of trade 
in favour of agriculture. 

In the sphere of essential foodgrains, there was 
large-scale hoarding* much in excess of normal stocks, 
and extraction of the maximum price at the expense 
of the toiling man's blood. Fancy text-book theorising 
of the neo-classical strain does not place any impor- 
tance on such matters, for the operation of the in- 
visible hand is believed to result in optimal dis- 





IJt is not possible to explain the increase in the prices of 
foodgrains in terms of an increase in income and the conse- 
quent increase in demand, independent of the hypothesis 
of large-scaie hoarding and distribution of income in favour 
of the richer sections of the society. If we abstract from 
the assumption of adverse income distribution during the 
period and concede that the net availability of foodgrains 
equalled actual supply, then some rough analysis I have 
attempted leads to the absurd conclusion that the price 
elasticity of demand is in fact positive! Despite the absence 
of data relating to the hoarding of foodgrains, it is common 
knowledge that it had in fact occurred on a large seale, 
particulorly in the two successive years of bad drought. The 
CSO estimates of change in the stock of foodgrains cannot be 
used since these are based on the proportion of sales from 
producers to dealers (a dubious estimate) and does not take 
account of the stocks in the hands of the producers them- 
selves. There is no reason to think that such stocks are 
meant for normal consumption requirements and not for the 
purpose of trade. 
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tribution of goods! Neo-classical theory does not 
recognise class distinction as a useful category of 
economic analysis; it abstracts from historical time 
and space and concentrates on the eternal verities 
which are independent of these concepts. All acti- 
vities are regarded as productive (if they involve an 
exchange for money) catering to the satisfaction of 
human wants. The consumer is placed on a pedes- 
tal and bribed into the service of the production 
system, however irrational it may be (much in the 
nature of worship of deities by religious humbugs) 
and lured into the false belief of his supremacy. 

According to the apologists of this school, hoard- 
ing serves the purpose of optimal distribution of 
goods through time; hoarding at one moment means 
dishoarding later, so that price fluctuations are evened 
out. This wert-frei science, or better called nescience, 
gives a profound explanation, namely, that demand 
must be backed by purchasing power and those who 
do not possess the wherewithal even if they work in 
the fields or in the factories, will have to go without 
their means of sustenance. The economists are advis- 
ed not to overstep their limits and pass value 
judgements, to win the distinction of scientific 
excellence. Or, the neo-classical apologists will 
advise the toiling man to wait for rosy days when 
prices will fall as a result of dishoarding, for the 
wert-frei science has no other prescription but to let 
them starve for supporting the social parasites. But 
the layman knows by experience that he has to pur- 
chase at exorbitantly high prices stinking rice or 
other cereals, unearthed from all sorts of odd places. 
One can legitimately infer that a substantial portion 
of the essential foodgrains has been simply wasted. 

Table VIII clearly indicates that throughout the 
planning period, there was no scarcity, after making 
allowance for net imports, in the per capita avai- 
lability of foodgrains (cereals and pulses). While 
per capita net availability of foodgrains increased 
from 400 gms in the early fifties to about 440 gms in 
the late sixties, working-class food index and the 
wholesale price index of foodgrains more than doub- 
led. The mechanics of public distribution was too 
inadequate to alleviate the suffering of the poorer 
sections of the community, particularly in rural areas 
and small towns which were not covered by statu- 
tory rationing. Public procurement accounted for 
a meagre 8 per cent, at its maximum, of the aggre- 
gate net availability of foodgrains (Table VIII). 

The terms of trade index moved in favour of 
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Table УШ 


NET AVAILABILITY OF CEREALS AND PULSES AND PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION ; 
OF FOODGRAINS . 


5 . 


224 : CEREALS Net avail- Рег capita Proportion Working ^ Terms 
Year Population Production Net imports Net avail- ability of net avail- covered by class food of 
(million) (million ability? pulses ability of public dis- price index? trade? 
tonnes) (million cereals and ‘tribution? 
tonnes) pulses 
(gms) 
OT ——_—_—_—————_——_—_—_——_——————_.———_ 
1951 + | 363.4 40.02 4.80" 44.23 8.03 394.0 15.3 x wi 
1953 376.1 45.37 2.04 |. 4789 ` 8.59 411.5; 8.1 - zas 
1955 390.2 51.60 0.60 52.95 10.10 427 ^" 26 92 1132 
1956 397.8 50.34 1.39 52.35 10.21 429.5 * 33 
1958 414.3 49.36 3.22 5285  " 8.83 407.9 - 65 zt T 
1960 432.7 56.77 5.13 60.50 10.33 ‚ 447.2 7.0 126 99.2 
1961 4427 . 60.65 3.49 64.31 11.1 466.8 5.3 
1963 463.9 60.05 4.55 64.62 10,07 441.1 6.9 m aus 
1065 486.8 67.32 7.45 7371 10.86 475.9 419 172 85.9 
1966 498.9 5445 . 10.34. 64.65 8.55 402.0 19.2 190 78.4 ^ 
1967 .511.3 57.65 .- 8.67 66.60 7.30 396.0 17.8 222 71.4 
1968 524.1 72.58 5.69 76.28 10.58 452.9 12.1 228 75.2 
1969 537.2 73.15 3.87 76.76 9.12 438.0 11.1 © 
———— 


Notes : ! Net availability=Net production and net imports--changes in Government stocks, Net production is t 
per Cent of gross production, 12.5 per cent being provided for food, seed and wastage. ae aken as 87.5 


*Refers to public distribution as a percentage of net availability of foodgrains. 


"Averages of months (base— 1949); the figure for 1968 is the average based on seven. months’ figures in the interi ; 
(1949—100) and five months’ figures as estimated from the new series of Index on base 1960-3100, 25 2 he interim series 


“Prices of manufactured (finished) goods as a proportion of the prices of agricultural commodities; refer to the financial 
years and are average of months. ^ 


Source : GOI, Economic Survey, 1969-70. ә 


agriculture (against the manufacturing sector) from ment to introduce a whole 
88.0 in 1955-56 to 133.0 in 1968-69 (base 1952-53). and calculated sabotage of the basic values of our 
The figures clearly suggest that some sections of the society. And the process continues for which we 
rural sector benefited from inflation; they are obvi- have to pay a heavy price in future. 

‚ ously the'intermediaries, big and to a certain extent Some Aspects of Plan Strategy—Targets and 
the middle (or surplus) peasants, the Tural elite in Actual Performance in Organised Industries: Before 
the various rungs of the, administrative machinery уе undertake an evaluation- of some important as- 
including, in particular, the machinery of law and pects of industrial performance during the Second 
order. Small peasants, landless labourers, factory Plan and thereafter, itis necessary to discuss the 
hands, etc. had to suffer untold hardships,? though role of foreign trade in the context of the Maha- 
the necessary foodgrains were available, thanks to  lanobis model. A rigid version of this model is 
PL 480 assistance. India, planning for a socialist based оп the postulate of a closed or semi-closed 
pattern of society, had thus the worst of both the economy (imports accounting for a negligible fraction 
worlds. On the one hand, the administrative machi- ofthe requirements of intermediate and final goods) 
nery could not cope with the problem of greedy ex- and emphasises the importance of domestic produc- 
tortion on the domestic front to provide. some suc- tion of basic capital goods for creating the necessa 
cour to the masses. On the other, there was more addition to capacity at the later stages of production, 
dependence on foreign aid, enabling the US Govern- Eyen in this rigid version, imports of basic machinery 


| and equipment in the initial Stages and th 
?An utterly depressing side of the story is that а Јагве : i 9 conse- 
number of displaced persons from East Pakistan, who were qUent foreign exchange requirements assume crucial 
not really rehabilitated in West Bengal, being unable to Importance. The greater the reliance on imported 
operate on their own, were thrown into the fold of big technology and the smaller the development of 
smugglers, who exploited them as much as they exploited indigenous technology (consistent with the country's 


the consumers. Any person who 'commuted between н 
mofussil towns or villages and Calcutta in West Bengal 188001Се endowment), the larger will be the demand 





during the late sixties, must have witnessed these operations for foreign exchange'in the short run. How short 
on a large scale. is this short run will clearly depend, among other 
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network of subversion 


things, on the detailed composition of investment in 
basic industries, the initial situation and the various 
lags (technological and implementational) involved 
in the process. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the 
Mahalanobis model is highly aggregative and places 
all capital goods in one category as distinguished 
from consumption goods. Formally speaking, it 
assumes inter-sector non-shiftability and intra-sector 
shiftability of capital. . Thus, in a closed economy, 
an increase in the rate of saving and investment 
requires a larger proportion of investment allocation 
to the capital goods sector. It isimplied that the 
capital goods can be produced in any desired mix 
for allocation to the various micro sectors of the 
economy. The viability of the system to reduce its 
dependence on foreign trade is conditioned to a 
large extent by the proportion of non-specific capital 
goods in the overall category of basic industries. 
Clearly, investment in specific machinery industries 
(for example, textiles machinery, sugar machinery, 
paper machinery, etc.) freezes, by definition, the 
types of capital goods which are obtained as output 


and does not leave any scope for choice in respect of 
the composition of investment at a later stage. 

On the other hand, finished steel, machine tools 
of diverse specifications, structural fabrication, steel 
castings and forgings, heavy chemicals, petro- 
chemical complex, etc. and in general, basic producer 
goods are not, to the same extent, specific in their 
usage and the outputs of these industries can be 
used for the manufacture of a wide range of capital 
goods to replace import requirements. In conse- 
quence, any assessment regarding the production 
potential of capital goods without any significant 
import content must be based on an evaluation of 
the mix of specific and non-specific producer goods 
in the investment programme. In other words, a 
viable foundation of basic industries depends on the 
output potential at the early stage of production 
conceived as a vertical sequence. 

If this aspect of the problem is ignored, the 
Mahalanobis model is reduced to the Harrod-Domar 
formulation, where the main emphasis is on increas- 
ing the rate of domestic savings. In a simple- 
minded approach, it amounts to the generation of 
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SECOND AND THIRD FIVE YEAR PLANS: PRODUCTION TARGETS OF SELECTED PRODUCER 
GOODS INDUSTRIES AND ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


a ЦН 








m Uni Production (1960-61) ^ Production (1965-66) ^ _ 1968-69 
i Targets Actual Target Actual Capacity Production 
ыыы осш ы rur rm вышы AU Сыз ые сш ee 
Steel ingot million tonnes 3.5 3.4 9.2 6.5 9.0 6.5 
Steel finished 3; 43 24 6.8 4.5 6.9 4.6 
Steel sructuralfabrications th tonne Ы * 1000 300 
Steel castings 5 34 57 145 48 
Steel forgings - 35 68 102 45 
Aluminium í » 25 18.5 80 621 — 117 120 
Copper 35 20 9.4 9.6 9,5 
Machine tools Rs million 70 300 294 500 247 
Cotton textiles machinery E 170 '104 200 216 400 170 
Cement machinery CEU 20 6 45 49 230 93 
Sugar machinery js 44 100 T] 210 115 
Paper machinery ; E | 40 * 16.8 60.5 24 
Coal & Mining machinery th tonnes Ы Ы 30 5.1 50 10.5 
Nitrogenous fertilisers (№) S A 290 101 800 232 1024 550 
Phosphatic fertilisers (РОБ) ›, 120 53 400 123 421 220 
Soda Ash А 230 152 450 331 430° 390 
Sulphuric acid 5 470 368 1500 662 1900 1020 
Caustic soda 5 135 101 340 218 400 314 
Chemical pulp S 30 23 30.3 30 30 
Newsprint 3; 60 25 
Dyestuffs million lbs 22 11.5 18 11.5 
Cement th tonnes 13 8 15 10.8 14.5 12.5 
Refractories те 800 567 1600 695 1300 700 





Notes: The asterisk sign stands for “‘nil”. The blanks indicate that figures are not readily available from the sources 


mentioned below. 


Source; Planning Commission, Third Five Year Plan and Fourth Five Year Plan Draft, GOI, Economic Survey, 1969-70. 
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Table X 


SECOND AND THIRD FIVE YEAR PLANS: PRODUCTION TARGETS OF SELECTED CONSUMER 
GOODS INDUSTRIES AND ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


eee 





Item Unit Production (1960-61) Production (1965-66) 1968-69 
Target _ ~~ Actual Target Actual Capacity Production 
Cotton cloth million metres 6738 ‚ 7440 7902 
of which P 
(i) mill sector 5029 4649 5303 4401 4297 
(ii) decentralised sector i 2089 3200 3039 3605 
Art-silk fabrics j is 544 878 ` 1004 
Woollen manufactures (fabrics) ss 18.3 8.4. 9,2 12.6 
Sugar th tonnes 2250 3029 3500 3510 3559 
Tea million kgs 322 376 . ^ 397 
Coffce th tonnes 54.1 62.1 66 
Vanaspati - th tonnes 400 340 401 650 467 
Electric fans th kva 600 1413 4458 4729 
(millions) (1.06) (2.5) (1.36) (1.58) (1.5) 
Electric lamps million numbers 50 - 43.5 74 72.1 97.9 
Radio receivers th numbers 200 282 800 606 ` 1456 
Automobiles (passenger cars) > jb 26.6 35.4 43.6 
Motor cycles and scooters =» 11 19.4 50 40.7 160 70.8 
Bicycles э» 1250 1071 ` 2000 1574 1699 1954 
Sewing machines Е 220 303 700 430 450 427 
Ѕоар th tonnes 300 144.7 163 217 
Leather footwear million pairs 8.3 9.3 16 18,2 


Notes: The blanks indicate that the necessary figures are not readily available. 
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Sources: Planning Commission, Third Five Year Plan and Fourth Five Year Plan Draft; GOI, Economic Survey, 1969-70, 


enough surplus in the consumption goods sector and 
exporting it for the purchase of necessary capital 
goods. In a more complex version of the Maha- 
lanobis type, it implies the export of consumption 
goods as well as specific capital goods to earn the 
necessary foreign exchange for import requirements. 
` If there is no bottleneck in exports on the demand 
side, the basic problem reduces to the creation of 
necessary surplus by restricting domestic consump- 
tion or by the exchange of some types of capital 
goods for othertypes. On the other hand, if any 
substantial expansion of exports is ruled out because 
of various limitations on the demand side, then the 
logic of the Mahalanobis model is quite distinct from 
the simple problem of raising the rate of domestic 
savings. In that case, the domestic production of 
capital goods is an absolute precondition for increa- 
sing capacity in the productive sectors of the 
economy, albeit, with a certain time leg. 

Realistically speaking, 
suffer from the static and myopic aberration that the 
possibility of expanding India's exports is an extreme- 
ly limited one In the context of planned develop- 
ment, the initial situation is hardly any guide for 
meaningful projections, since it ignores the dynamics 
of the process of industrialisation and the possibility 
of inclusion of new items in the category of export- 
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there is no reason to 


ables. But here again, the potential of export 
expansion depends considerably on deliberate efforts 
to curb domestic consumption of exportables and a 
vigorous drive for export promotion. It is necessary 
to stress the point that a protected domestic market 
and assured home demand lead to inefficiency in 
production with regard to cost, quality and other 
relevant factors and in consequence, the difficulties 
of entry in the competitive export market are multi- 
plied. The failure to restrict domestic consumption 
of exportables is, therefore, subject to serious criti- 
cism on two counts: first, it slows down the rate of 
saving and investment and thus impedes develop- 
ment; secondly, it encourages inefficient production 
and hampers the prospect for exports. These are 
important considerations for any genuine effort to 
ensure the success of planning in future,- for India 
has not surely reached the stage of development 
where it can do without foreign trade. The euphoria 
generated by external assistance has detracted from 
any serious effort to probe at depth the internal weak- 
neses and removing them, despite the well-known 
fact that ina game involving a beggar and a donor 
(or donors), the net advantage as well as the strategic 
initiative always lies with the latter. 

The original Draft Plan-frame of Mahalanobis 


‘contemplated an investment of Rs 1850 crores in 


* 
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investment goods out of an aggregate (combined 
public and private) investment of Rs 5600 crores. 
In the actual formulation of the Second Plan and 
particularly at the stage of implementation, the 
share of investment goods in aggregate investment 
was much smaller? than the 33 per cent originally 
envisaged. In addition, actual investment require- 
ments of capital goods projects turned out to be 
much higher than the original estimates and, there- 
fore, the monetary outlay cannot be considered as 
the appropriate index of real investment in the 
relevant sectors. In the Third Plan, more weight 
was given to basic machine-building industries, 
though there was a spill-over of unfinished projects 
from the Second Plan. But these efforts were vitia- 
ted tó а large extent by the strains which had 
developed in the economy by way of sustained 
inflation and a chronic foreign exchange crisis, and 
these were further aggravated by the extraneous 
factors we have mentioned earlier. The consequence 
was a severe setback in the form of an attack on 
the soundness of the new strategy and a retreat 
from planning for more than four years. 

The shortfalls in the Second Plan related pre- 
cisely to those industries which were of crucial im- 
portance for import substitution in investment 
goods. The main industrial targets which were not 
achieved were those set for iron and steel, alumi- 
nium, certain items of industrial machinery, heavy 
castings and forgings, fertilisers, chemical pulp, 
soda ash, caustic soda, dyestuffs and cement 
(Table IX). Most of the other targets of capacity 
and production were approximately fulfilled and 
in some cases exceeded. While the shortfalls in 
the public sector indicated its failure to achieve 
targeted capacity in many of the basic industries, 
the private sector (organised industries) had access 
to more resources (Rs 850 crores) than was contem- 
plated in the Plan (Rs 620 crores), and it had a 
better record of performance in attaining the targets, 
particularly in consumption goods. There was 
obviously a diversion of potential resources from 
the public to the private sector and ipso facto from 
basic industries to consumption goods industries. 

During the eight years comprising the Third 


Plan and the subsequent Annual Plans, industrial ` 


progress has been extremely uneven. The increase 
in industrial output with 1960 as base was 9.6 
per cent in 1962-63 and it fell continuously in the 
subsequent period, reaching a low rate of 0.3 per 
cent in 1967-68. The shortfall in the outputs (in 
some cases an absolute decline) of various industries 
implied a substantial underutilisation of installed 
capacity. While the Third Plan targets of capacity 
and production were fully or nearly realised by 
1965-66 in aluminium, automobiles, electric trans- 


*K.N. Raj in his lecture on The Plan Strategy in McGill 
University (unpublished) states that investment expenditure 
of machine and equipment manufacturing industries received 
20 per cent of investment in modern industry and mining and 
a little over 4.5 per cent of aggregate investment. Though 
this figure is not strictly comparable to the Draft Plan-frame 
figure of 33 per cent (which appears to have a wider coverage 
than maghine and equipment manufacturing), there is no 
doubt that the proportion was substantially smaller than 
originally yisualised. 
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formers, cotton textile machinery, machine tools, 
sugar, jute textiles, power-driven pumps, diesel 
engines and petroleum products, the shortfall in 
the capacity of such basic industries like steel and 
fertilisers persisted even in 1968-69 (Table ІХ). The 
output' of finished steel is estimated at 4.6 million 
tonnes in 1968-69 against the Third Plan target of 
6.8 million tonnes, and the output of nitrogenous 
fertilisers at about 0.55 million tonnes against an 
expected 0.80 million tonnes. 

One interesting feature of the declining rate of 
growth in industrial output since 1964-65 is that 
the recession was largely confined to mill textiles 
and food industries, on the one hand (which account 
for a large weight in the index of industrial produc- 
tion), and metals and machinery industries, on the 
other. Two successive droughts and the resultant 
fall in the supply of agricultural raw materials 
affected adversely the production of cotton textiles 
and food industries. The increase in textiles prices 
was, however, relatively much smaller than in other 
prices; and this is easily explained by the fact that 
drought had affected the poorer sections of the 
society leading to a slackening of demand for in- 
ferior textiles. On the other hand, the adverse 
distribution of income brought about by inflation 
sustained a spurt in luxury consumption (the term, 
as used here, is to be interpreted in terms of the 
consumption basket of the Indian masses and not 
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in terms of international standards) and a relatively 
high rate of growth in consumables catering to 
the demand from top and middle income groups. 
The output of art-silk fabrics, textiles in the decent- 
ralised sector, woollen. manufactures, sugar, 
vanaspati, electric fans, radio receivers, refrigerators, 
automobiles, motor cycles and scooters, bicycles, 
leather footwear, etc. recorded a steady increase 
throughout the period (Table X). In some cases 
like radio receivers, the recorded rate of increase 
was 417 per cent during the period 1960-61 to 
1968-69. ? 

The metals and machinery industries suffered a 
a setback during the final years of the Third Plan 
and the subsequent period as a result of the slacken- 
ing of Plan outlay and the fall in demand from the 
public sector. It may be noted that while the 
private sector benefited considerably from the 
multiplier effects of planned investment on the 
demand side, its linkage with the public sector in 
terms of the absorption of goods. produced by the 
latter was, at best, a very loose one in many respects. 
One of the reasons for this state of affairs was the 
. nature of planning in the private sector, which was 
more in the nature of projections of output than of 
planned targets. 

The actual creation of capacity in many indus- 
tries in the private sector during the Plan period 
did not approximate the expected projections. The 
failure of the licensing machinery and of other re- 
gulations to control the operation of the private 
sector in desired directions (which were not explicitly 
worked ouf) consistent with the Plan strategy, had 
resulted in a substantial build-up of capacity in 
various consumption goods through imports. Due to 
considerable delays in the implementation of public 
sector projects, the 'demand-supply balancés in the 
economy as a whole did not work out according to 
schedule. In consequence, the tempo of develop- 
ment in metal, machinery and heavy engineering 
industries could only be maintained by continued 
expansion of.the public sector. On the supply side, 
a large number of industries suffered from the lack 
of necessary raw materials. the import content of 
which was drastically underestimated at the time 
of Plan formulation. When “maintenance imports” 
were liberalised following devaluation, there was a 


relaxation of the bottleneck on the supply side, but’ 


this did not alleviate the underutilisation of capacity 
in many of the capital goods industries due to the 
persistence of a lagging demand. On the other 
hand, devaluation increased considerably the cost 
of maintenance imports. 

A basic rationale of investment in producer 
goods was to extend the area of import substitution 
from consumption goods to capital goods. From a 
cursory perusal of available data, it- appears that 
imports of capital goods as a proporation of their 
total supply is still much higher than the correspond- 
ing figure for consumption goods. For instance, in 
1968-69 imports of machine tools (metal working),' 
iron and steel and textiles machinery are estimated 
respectively at 62 per cent, 9 per cent, and 52 per cent 
of total supply. In many of the consumption goods, 
the corresponding proportion is much smaller.'A more 
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adequate and meaningful measure of import substitu- 
tion is, however, given by the direct and indirect im- 
port content of the various elements of final demand. 
In the absence of a comprehensive study along these 
lines, it is not possible to draw any definitive conclu- 
sion about the extent of import substitution that has 
taken place during the Plan period. А 

It appears that the indirect import require- 
ments of both consumption goods and invest- 
ment goods are still quite large, since one of 
the main bottlenecks in the failure to utilise 
installed capacity has been the inadequacy of 
what is called maintenance imports. Further, 
the demand for imported components and spares in 
various industries is likely to persist for а long 
period oftime, because of the non-availability of 
design, patent rights and know-how in various lines 
of such production. The significance of the develop- 
ment of indigenous technology consists not only in 
the possibility of better utilisation of a country's 
resources, but also in the freedom it offers from 
dependence on foreign monopoly interests. 

A study! by the Economic Commission for 
‘Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) shows that in India, 
the ratio of direct and indirect import requirements 
to private consumption expenditure decreased from 
4.8 per cent to 4.4 per cent during 1953-54 to 1959- 
60, whereas the imports of finished consumption 
goods as a proportion of private consumption de- 
creased from 2.7 per cent to 22 per cent during the 
same period. These figures indicate that as a pro- 
portion of total consumption, imports of finished 
consumption goods are considerably less than the 
direct and indirect import content; secondly, the 
situation has not changed very much (a decrease of 
0.4 per cent) during the span of six years. This is 
quite consistent with the position that in specific 
consumption goods industries, the aggregate import 
conteut has registered а substantial fall since this 
has been accompanied by the development of new 
industries with a sizable import content. 

The ratio of import of capital goods to gross do- 
mestic capital formation is estimated to have increased 
from 13.3 per cent to 17.3 per cent during 1953-54 to. 
1959-60. The direct and indirect import content'of 
gross fixed capital formation is estimated to have 
increased from 17.6 per cent to 22.3 рег cent during 
the same period, It is to be seen whether the situa- 
tion in capital goods has changed significantly after 
1960 and the potential in this direction is better 
examined on the basis of data on installed capacity 
(appropriately defined) and not simply on actual 
production. The sequence in which capacity is 
created in various sectors of producer goods is likely 
to affect the requirement of direct and indirect 
imports and a considerable tapering of such import 
demand in the long run cannot be ruled out on a 
priori considerations. 


(To be continued) 





: ASee for , details, Maintenance Imports, National Council 
of Applied Economic Research. 


55ее Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1964 
United Nations, ECAFE, , 
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Redressal of Minority Grievances 


DANIAL LATIFI 


NLIGHTENED democracy recog- 
E nises that minorities, whether 
based on religion, race, lan- 
guage or culture, must for a parti- 
cular historical epoch continue in 
our country. 

Enlightened democracy further 
realises that such minorities have 
made, are making and will conti- 
nue to make significant contri- 
butions to the variegated richness 
of our national life and, above 
all, to our national resurgence 
and struggle for economic, poli- 
tical and cultural advancement. 

Enlightened democracy appre- 
ciates that the unchecked opera- 
tion of the democratic process 
itself must, in the ordinary 
course, be expected to lead to 
Gertain imbalances and injustices 
and to grievances, supposed or 
real, of the minorities. Enlight- 
ened democracy therefore must 
of necessity show special’ solici- 
tude for the redressal of minority 
grievances. Hence the need for 
institutions, procedures and 
courses for the redressal of mino- 
rity grievances. 


Maximum Contribution 


The confidence generated in 
the minorities by the existence of 
such national institutions as safe- 
guard their legitimate rights will 
undoubtedly inspire them to make 
the maximum contribution to the 
nation’s resurgence. The contri- 


bution made by members ofthe: 


minority groups of the nation, 
particularly those in the armed 





Sri Latifi, Bar-at-Law and Senior 
Advocate, Supreme Court of India, 
presented this paper at a seminar on 
“Minorities in Nation-Building: Jnter- 
national Experience", organised ty the 
India International Centre in New 
Delhi from March 31 to April 3, 1970. 
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forces during the last great 
national emergency of September- 
October 1966, can be some indi- 
cation of their potential in this 
regard. In this civilians have 
much to learn from our armed 
forces. 

The absence of appropriate 
courses for redressal of grievances 
of minorities can in certain cir- 
cumstances generate frustrations 
that lead to alienation of mino- 
rity groups from others. Only 
by having such courses open can 
the minorities be weaned away 
from resorting to other inappro- 
priate primitive defensive mecha- 
nisms. 

Such inappropriate mecha- 
nisms are those that keep the 
Minority isolated and backward 
and which in the long run harms 
the minorities themselves and are 
also bad for the nation. 

What is ап Appropriate 
Course? 'This must be determined 
first in the context of our national 
ideal of secular democracy, and 
secondly, in the context of the 
nature of the grievance sought to 
be redressed. 

The first criterion need not be 
elaborated at this stage, except to 
say that minority safeguards must 
always be means to an end and 
never an end in themselves. They 
must be like the protection given 
nascent industries until they are 
in a position to stand on their 


feet and compete on an equal. 


footing. They must be like the 
scaffolding erected round а 
building under construction and 
can never replace or become the 
pillars and beams of the struc- 
ture. 

Nature of Grievances: The 
most urgent and important types 
of grievances perhaps relate to 
the operation of state agencies in 


such fields as law and order, 
welfare, education and health, 
public services (which would 
include services under the state 
corporations), state contracts, cre- 
dits and licences, judiciary, etc. 

Law and order is no doubt 
thefirst and paramount field of 
concern for the minorities. Un- 
less the minorities can be guaran- 
teed security of life, property and 
other ordinary rights, they can 
easily be stamped into support- 
ing conservative and reactionary 
policies. This is no doubt the 
political objective of certain 
groups. - 

We shall have to consider 
appropriate institutions апа 
machinery in respect of each of 
these. 

Grievances against Social For- 
mations other than State: The 
grievances of minorities are not, 
however, confined to the opera- 
tion of state agencies. Formations 
other than the state, such as 
political parties, certain so-called 
social and cultural societies, trade 
associations, caste and communal 
bodies and others, may operate 
to create material disabilities 
against minorities giving rise to 
such grievances. 

Thus, the Akhil Bharatiya 
Hindu-Mahasabha at its forty- 
eighth session held at Sholapur, 
Maharashtra, in May 1964, 
adopted a resolution suggesting, 
that the Muslim citizens of India 
be  decitizenised and sent to 
Pakistan їп exchange for Pakis- 
tani Hindus to be imported here. 
This organisation has been meet- 
ing from time to time and re- 
peating the same slogan. 


Treasonable Tendency 


However limited its appeal, 
the tendency of such slogans is 
plainly treasonable and should 
be viewed as such. It calls 
for state action. No one 
should get away with making 
such statements. It is just as 
bad as it would be for some 
individual Muslim or organisation 
of Muslims to call upon Indian 
Muslims to pay allegiance to 
Pakistan. Such trends must be 
repressed with an iron hand. 
Disparagement of its citizenship 
is the destruction of the Repub- 
lic. 
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In his book Bunch of Thoughts, 
RSS leader M.S. Golwalkar has 
called for the liquidation of the 
Muslims, the Christians, and the 
Communists оп the ground of 
their being votaries of ideologies 
having an “un-Indian”’ or “extra- 
Indian" origin. This book, per- 
haps, contains the thesis underly- 


ing the present slogan for 
*Indianisation" raised in certain 
quarters. 


Social and cultural societies 
(and this must include publishing 
agencies) that disseminate litera- 
ture calculated to poison the 
minds of any group against the 
minorities in general or any 
particular minority group, must 
also be closely watched. · 


Revanchist Sentiments 


Exaggerated or out of context 
historical references to oppressions 
or alleged oppressions by feudal 
or imperialist rulers of the past 
(some of whom might be labelled 
as belonging to one or other 
minority group now in the 
country) are particularly ‘used to 
excite — revanchist sentiments 
among the less mature sections of 
the public which, at best, create 
feelings of "non-fraternity", and, 
at worst, incite communal 
riots. 

One Sri Oak of Maharashtra 
has ‘propounded the theory that 
the Taj Mahalisin its origin a 
desecrated Hindu Temple. 
Although serious scholars may 
not pay much attention to this, 
itis widely read by the ignorant 
and semi-literate. The suggestion 
that the most famous building 
in India has such an origin, if 
and when believed, is calculated 
to create, in a primitive mind, the 
desire to do "rough justice", for 
example, by  desecrating some 
mosque. 

This actually happened in 
Ahmedabad. The persons who 
propagate such stories, often out 
of honest conviction, little realise 
the damage they do to the fabric 
of Indian nationhood. 

Trade and employment boy- 
cotts directed against particular 
minorities may be more difficult 
to detect and identify, but these 
must be looked for and remedied 
assuch in the private as in the 
public sector. 
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Urban landlord’s malpractices 
directed against particular minori- 
ties (refusal of accommodation, 
demand of higher rent, etc.) must 
also be examined. Sometimes 
these are disguised under such 
labels as “‘vegetarians only." 

Cultural, recreational and ` 
other bodies, also hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants and places of 
amusement must all gradually be 
brought under social control for 
prevention of discrimination. This 
may result in minority institutions 
also coming under similar control 
to check their exclusiveness. 

This would be a desirable end 
provided it is achieved in a 
manner that ensures that the 
majority institutions lead the way 
for the others and do not insist 
that the defensive institutions of 
tlie minorities are first. liquidated 
to leave the minorities helpless in 
the face of the overwhelming 
majority pressures. 

Courses Open for Redressal of 
Grievances: Judicial process where- 
ever appropriate is an obvious 
course to be favoured and to be 
enlarged wherever possible. Effec- 
tive provision of this no doubt 
involves a general improvement 
in our judicial machinery, judicial 
appointments and functioning. 

Such improvements are desira- 
ble in everybody's interest, and 
is particularly so in the interest 
of the weaker and more vulnera- 
able sections of society. The 
minorities, especially, have a 
vested interest in our country 
having a first class judiciary. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be said 


that the present-day judicial 
standards measure up to the 
desideratum. 


Citizenship Right 


The right of Indian citizens 
to retain their citizenships acquir- 
ed by birth or other lawful means 
must itself be declared a constitu- 
tional fundamental right which 
cannot be taken away except by 
due process of law or by a delibe- 
rate voluntary act of the party 
concerned and so found by a 
court, 

This is not at present the 
case. The farce -of executive 
determination of so-called 
voluntary renunciations of citi- 
zenship, particularly by persons 


of the minority community, 
must be ended. 

An Indian citizen should’ at 
ali times have right to an Indian 
passport and this should be judi- 
cially guaranteed. At the same 
time it could be made a penal 
offence for an Indian citizen, 
without just cause, to obtain or 
use a foreign passport. This 
would be more reasonable than 
the present practice of the admi- 
nistration in denying passports 
to Indian citizens, thereby com- 
pelling them, in predicament, 
to seek foreign passports, the 
acquisition of which is, cynically, 
treated as renunciation of Indian 
citizenship. 

The minorities, and particu- 
tarly the Muslims, are especially 
victims of this, of which a glar- 
ing example, out of many, is 
Bakhtiar Khan's Case, decided by 
Justice J.M. Shelat (as he then 
was) at the Gujrat High Court, 
reported in (1961) П GLR 57. 
Unfortunately, Justice Shelat’s 
judgment upholding Bakhtiar 
Khan’s citizenship has been!rever- 
sed by the Supreme Court and is 
no longer the law. 


Union’s Responsibility. 


It may be considered whether 
the Union Executive machinery 
needs stréngthening in particular 
directions. Thus, it may be con- 
sidered whether law and order 
particularly the protection of life 
and property of passengers and 
travellers on the railways and 
national highways should not 
be permanently and exclusively 
a Union responsibility. 

In addition, should not the 
Union have an overall responsi- 
bility throughout the country in 
the protection of life, and right 
to work of minorities? This is 
particularly important for pro- 
tection also of linguistic minori- 
ties in view of the establishment 
of linguistic States. | 

Educational text-books апа 
publications of any kind tending 
to create animosity against any 
group of citizens should also 
perhaps come under Union Exe- 
cutive superintendence. - 

The protection of places of 
worship throughout the country 
should also perbaps be a matter 
of ultimate Union responsibility. 
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This may ‘include powers to 
notify a suitable space bdrrier 
round, say up to 100 yards, 
places of worship to prevent 
discordant activities by persons 
professing antagonistic creeds. 

An English judgment has 
laid down the only legitimate 
"user" of a public highway is 
that of passing and repassing 
along it in a peaceful manner 
without unreasonably annoying 
persons who occupy the adjacent 
land. Unfortunately this is not 
the law laid down for India by 
the Privy Council and, it is 
sabmitted, without full delibe- 
ration, followed by the Supreme 
Court. 

It may be considered whether 
the Speaker should be ,empower- 
ed to constitute a permanent 
committee of the House on 
Minority Grievances with a 
whole-time commissioner report- 
ing thereon to the House. This 
would help to keep such matters 
outside party politics and yet 
before public attention. This 
may be considered for each 
House of Parliament and also 
the State legislatures. Proce- 
dures for invoking the attention 
of such committees on the part 
of aggrieved individuals and 
groups should also be elaborated. 

Beyond Parliament and the 
legislatures stands the electorate 
which exercises 
The process of exercise of the 
franchise itself needs to be 
studied from the point of view 
of providing courses for redressal 
of minority grievances arising 
therein. 

This may, in one instance, 
take the form of tightening up 
the loopholes in the definitions 
of corrupt practices under the 
Representation of the People’s 
Act and improving the machinery 
for checking of corrupt practices. 

Another aspect of this ques- 
tion of franchise to be studied 
is the desirability of retaining 
our present _ single. -member 
constituencies and whether we 
should not resort to some 
reasonably workable system of 
proportional representation. This 


*—~ may conceivably help to remedy 


some of the electoral imbalances 

operating to the prejudice of the 

minorities. 
Adequate 


social control. of 
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-achieve, 


the franchise. - 


other grievances of minorities 
such as those relating to trade 
and employment in the private 
sector, landlord's malpractices, 
and cultural, recreational and 
other institutions must also be 
brought about by devising in 
each case appropriate institutions 
and machinery, under the control 
of appropriate judicial, quasi- 
judicial or representative institu- 
tions. 

Associations of the Public: 
A very important role has been 
played and should in future be 
played by dedicated individuals 
and associations of citizens 
determined to grapple with the 
problems of the minorities. 
Gandhiji always held this to be 
the crux of the matter. For this 
he was martyred. 

A noteworthy contribution 
in this regard has been made 
by such a body as the Sampra- 
dayikta Virodhi Committee and 
its journal Secular Democracy, 
that have done yeoman service 
to the cause of the protection 
of the minorities. 

It is too early yet to say what 
the newly-formed Insani Biradari 
and Khudai Khidmatgars may 
The term “Khudai 
Khitmatgar", despite its honour- 
able pedigree, is perhaps un- 
fortunate because there are today 
many in India who desire to 
serve humanity but deny any God. 

It cannot be said that the 
members of the minority groups 
have no responsibility in the 
matter of contributing jointly 
with other secular-minded 
citizens and also where necessary 
independently to the cause of 
ensuring fairplay for the minori- 
ties and the unity and fraternity 
of the nation. 


Self-help by a minority, 


within the proper frame of 
reference, can/ also facilitate 
redressal of -grievances and 
problems. Some problems of 


the minorities which have a 
bearing on the ultimate redressal 
of grievances turn on the en- 
lightenment and uplift of the 
minorities. For this purpose it 
may in particular circumstances 
be justified to have a particular 
organisation of a particular 
minority to deal with some of 
these problems, 

Thus, in 1968, the Muslim 


\ 


Progressive Group was formed 
in New Delhi having among 
others the following objects : 
"To combat outmoded ideas, 
to help Indian Muslims confront 
the problems of modern life, to 
promote scientific ideas in the 
Muslim community, to work for 
the economic, educational and 
social advancement of Muslims 
as an integral part of the nation, 
to assist Muslims to participate 
in emerging economic opportu- 
nities and to contribute fully to 
present day scientific and techni- 
cal advancement, to sponsor 
sociological studies of Indian 
Muslims, to create a proper 
awareness of the Muslim con- 
tribution to Indian life and 
culture, to work for the improve- 
ment of the status of Muslim 
women...to reform the Muslim 
personal law and to bring it 
into conformity with modern 
thought, to promote family plan- 
ning consciousness among 
Muslims, to work for the reform 
of waqf, to work for acceptance 
of the Roman alphabet for 
Indian languages starting with 
Urdu.” 

ТЕ is submitted that such 
irends can also have a healthy 
bearing оп the redressal of 
minority grievances. 

Perhaps the most important 
of all social, democratic institu- 
tions that should be stimulated 
to study the question of redressal 
of minority grievances and the 
adequate safeguard of minority 
rights are the trade unions, 
Kisan Sabhas and liberal pro- 
fessional associations, for example 
those of lawyers, doctors, jour- 
nalists, etc. 

This they may be urged to do 
among others on the ground that 
only such activity on their part 
will halt the trends to fascism 
that are in some places creeping 
to power in this country. Only 
if all these important institutions 
play their full part can demo- 


cracy and equal citizenship 
flourish in this country. 
The task before us is to 


generate and establish among 
all sections of our people supreme 
mutual trust. Trust begets trust. 
This is perhaps the highest. most 
sublime and solemn duty with 
which our generation of Indians 
is charged. 
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NAXALITE 


DEBATE 








Public interest in, what has, come to be known as the Naxalbari extremism, 
has been recently , heightened, at the outbreak of terrorist violence ona 


fairly wide scale in West, Bengal.. In this background, Mainstream 
presents here below, two,, documents from the extremist camp itself 
attacking the stand of .the,.CP(ML), the party led by Charu Majumdar. 
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. Problem of People's .War 


This document is from Andhra, circulated’ by Nagi . 
, Reddy's leadership among its ranks, demarcating it- 


self, point by point, from the position of the CP(ML). 


Тер of CPI (ML) have, .of late, intensi-. 


„fied their tirade of open polemics. directed 
‚ against the Communist Revolutionaries: -of. 
Andhra and other States.. The Communist revolu- 
tionaries differing with the leadership of CPI (ML) 
‘on the questions concerning the correct application 


of Mao’s thought— the Marxism Leninism of . this . 


era—to concrete conditions of India and rejecting 


their line of thinking and practice that is different . 
being .vehemently.. .. 


from Mao’s Thought аге 
denounced by the leadership of CPI (ML) as 
“revisionists”, “petty bourgeois revolutionaries”, 
“hidden traitors”, ‘“counter-revolutionaries’? and so 
on. As the culmination of this tirade, they have, 
published in, Liberation of October 1969 a typically. 


un-Marxian criticism under the title ‘Politics .of.. 
Nagireddy" by a so-called journalist on. the ‘‘Im-.. 
mediate Programme” of Communist Revolutionaries. 


of Andhra... They have, thus, taken .an antagonistic 
attitude towards the Communist Revolutionaries.. . 


written, confusing, cowardly, cunning and.deceptive . 
revisionist document and thns: made а mockery of: 
Marxian criticism. 


criticism on.the Immediate Programme in the light 
of the People’s War, so desperately resort to distor- 
tions, falsifications, raising questions 


analysis? ba V. abies GRE 
It.has therefore became the duty of Communist 


Revolutionaries, especially of Andhra, to openly’ 


declare their stand.on the CPI(ML)’s line of. think-. 


ing and practice as is propagated by its leadership. 


through the columns of Liberation, .their.central 
organ. 
the Communist Revolutionaries .of.. Andhra in April. 
1969. То fully. appreciate the: Programme. it is 
essential to understand the scope of issues . discussed 
init. The Programme was formulated on the basis 


of the correct assessment of concrete conditions, that . 
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The most important question. `. 
is, .why should they, not caring to offer their. 


only . to. 
confuse, slander and finally distort even the.CPC’s . 


The Immediate Programme was formulated’ by 
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is, socio-economic, political, geographical as well as.. 
-the level of mass movements and the Party: organisa- / 


tion in Andhra. : |, | A. 
It.is chiefly directed to strike at the root of feudal. 


system by organising and mobilising vast masses of . 
rural people into struggles on agrarian programme, ·. 
.to builda powerful mass base, which is a pre- 


requisite for starting and carrying on the armed 
struggle and develop it further, and to simultaneous- 
ly raise the political consciousness of the rural masses . 


. by carrying’on intensive political'propaganda of the 
. - In essence, it is to unleash the . 
abundant initiative and revolutionary potential of . 


People's War. . 


the rural masses and to lead them on to the path of. 


.the People's War. «e 


Agrarian. Revolution 


» The- programme of the СРІ(МІ) for mobilising- 


C À i ^ the masses.of rural people is guerrilla actions direct- 
They have, in their desperate bid to slander the.. 


Immediate Programme, characterised it as a hastily . 


ted against the class. enemies inthe- countryside. : 
For .them, guerrilla actions annihilating the ‘class - 


.enemies. would rouse the masses and raise their 


political ..сопѕсіоџѕпеѕѕ,.. whereby they could ‘be 
mobilised directly into armed struggle. They argue 


that by organising and leading the masses into 


struggles on agrarian -programme the - revolutionary 
workers get exposed before the class enemy, making 
it easier for him to launch attacks. For them the 
agrarian. programme has по role to play in mobilis- 


ing the masses, what is more the mobilisation of 


masses on agrarian programme becomes an obstacle: 
іп the way of armed struggle. : . . ' 

But for.the Communist Revolutionaries agrarian ' 
revolution, that is, abolition of fuedalism,. distribu-: 
tion of land to. the tiller and abolition of all kinds of 
feudal exploitation is the immediate programme for: 
mobilising, organising and leading the vast masses. 


of rural people into struggles—the Struggles tha — 


Would. develop: into armed struggle. Ii is indis:: 
pensable to.lead the masses through these Struggles 
and thus train and temper them to resist the enemy's 
attacks that would inevitably follow the struggles 
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in the path of the’ People’s War and ‘to counter- 
. attack them. . MN Г 
The Programme clearly directs that the program- 
-me of Agrarian Revolution: should be: well co- 
"Ordinated with” intensive ‘propaganda “of "People's 
War so that the masses would clearly understand the 
relation between agrarían'revolution and seizüre of 
power. On this the Programme says: : Nx 


"While implementing the "abóve"'prografnme, _ 


‘propaganda must be carried on amongst the “masses 
that they аге waging struggles for liberation," that 
liberation could: be brought about only through 
armed struggles’ and that people must seize ‘the 
reins of political power ‘into ^their"owr hands. It 
-could also be made‘clear that the victories achieved 
‘in such struggles can be defended’ only by seizing 
political power into their own. hands. “This” could 
only be: achieved: through "People's War * alotie;" 
(Immediate Programme, Telugi,p'13). ^ ^ ^ 
Thus by unleashing:the abundant initiative: and 
revolutionary potential of vast ‘masses'a 'reliable 
‘mass base has to be built to start'and carry forward 
the armed. struggle and develop it further. pe S 


Land Problem : sel S VAN. 


The leadership ‘of the CPI(ML) characterised the 
programme of land distribution, prominently figured 
‘in the Immediate Programme; ras’ at measure to get 
the peasant masses bogged"down"in the'mire of 
economism. · They charge that-when its implementa- 
tion begins, the police "would. appear ‘On the ‘scene 
-and on this question the Programme is ‘silent. ` They 
argue that the setbacks suffered. would lead td 
demoralisation of peasant masses. ^ They. further 
charge that while implementing it; one ‘group of 
-land-hungry peasants would be'set dgainst’ another, 
leading to blood-letting fratricidal strife! ‘Above-all, 
they advance a totally" absurd argüment that the 
distribution of land changes the charáctérof the 
‘peasant and breaks the unity of ‘struggling ‘peasants. 
Thus they reject the problem of land; the’ very basic 
‘question of agrarian: revolution and’ theréby "negate 
the agrarian revolution which’ is' the main-édntent 
of the People’s War. As though not satisfied with 
all this, they further try їо slander the "Programrüe 
on the false plea that the Programme exempts the 
lands of non-cultivators from'distribution. © v 
| s The line of thinking of the leadership of'CPI 
(ML) on the agrarian revolution and its role in the 
People's War which is summed. up in “the followirig 
formulation exposes their contenipt:for it: ^ UR 
“Agrarian revolution is the immediate task. 
This task cannot be postponed and:withóbt itithe 
peasants cannot be benefited. But the agrarian 
revolulion must await the smashing of' state- power. 


. To attempt ‘ап agrarian ‘revolution without ‘first 


smashing the state machinery -is straightforward 
revisionism.” (Liberation; November 1969, р`80) i 
Is it not true that for the leadership of CPI(MI) 
the agrarian revolution is a matter-of mere’ economic 
benefit to peasants and, therefore, must await the 
smashing of state power? Can they refute the fact 
that they do not recognise the agrarian revolution as 
а part and parcel of the People’s War for seizure of 
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"political power and’ the main content of it and, 
therefore, inseparable from it? Do they care to 
enlighten us as to why they are making such a vain 
bid to*rob the People’s War of its main conient by 
‘preaching the postponement of agrarian revolution 
-and' rendering it harmless to the class enemy of whose 
annihilation they shout day in and day out? 
Ч ‘On the contrary, for the Communist Revolution- 
aries the ágrárian revolution is the main content of 
the People's War both in principle and practice, For 
‘us, today there is no People’s War without agrarian 
revolution. To talk of People's War without agrarian 
revolution is only riot to wage the People's War. 
Based on this, the Immediate Programme has туеп 
‘due importance for the implementation of agrarian 
'prógrámmé which includes abolition of feudalism, 
distribution of land to the tiller, and abolition of all 

kinds of feudal exploitation. Н І 

The accusation that the Programme has ignored 

the fact that the police would appear on the scene 

"Soon after thé land distribution ptogramme is taken 

up is'a clear falsification. The programme has not 

Only not ignored but also directed to be well prepured 
-organisationally in advance to meet their attacks! 

, “While we’ are impleménting the agrarian pro- 
gramme the attacks from the government armed 
‘police would'begin. With this, the resistance also 
will "have" to’ begin.” (Immediate Progranvae, 
"Telugu, p 16) m 
' Further, the Programme defined the various 
forms of the people's armed units, namely volunteer 
‘corps, local squads, and regular squads, that would 
"be nécessary for resisting as well as counterattacking. 


"Setbacks'in Land Distribution 


' ^ Further, an ‘argument is advanced that the set- 
backs'sufferéd in the land distribution programme 
are likely to’ demoralise the peasant masses. They 
'have chosen to conveniently forget that setbacks are 
common tő any struggle; let alone, a struggle aia 
‘protracted 'Bátüre. It is the logic of the Struggle to 


"rétreat in an unfavourable situation and to advance in 


a favourable situation. The masses would have to be 
prepared #0 óvercomte setbacks and to march for- 
‘Ward ‘for renéwed''struggles. If tlie revolutionary 
‘conscidustiess among the masses is strengthened and 
‘they are consolidated politically and organisationally, 
they would surely march onward for renewed Sirug- 
‘gles relentléss of setbacks. The deeper the grasp of 
the masses is on the relation between the struggle for 
land and struggle for political power—the political 
power and the People’s War—the swifter is their pre- 
paredness to overcome the setbacks and relentlessly 
march onward for ever higher forms of struggle, 
Since’ the land is the main source of subsistence in 
thé rural areas, the question of land is of vital im- 
portance to the poor peasants and agricultural 
labourers. The “countryside resounds with ther 
agonising cry for having being deprived of any claim 
to the land, the very same land on which they have 
‘been sweating and toiling for generation after 
generation, for having their small patches of land 
‘usurped by the landlord towards the repayment of 
a paltry sum of loans and very often, by use of force. 
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They would therefore be very much prepared and 
eager to not only recover their own,lands usurped 
by the landlords but also to seize and distribute 
among themselves the land owned by the landlords. 
Further, even if the enemy would be able to seize 
the land by employing overwhelming force, the 
peasant masses would be fully prepared to recover 
{ће Јапа back again, no matter how many times they 
will have to doit. Thus, the land may or rather 
is sure to change hands many times before the final 
defeat of the class enemy and seizure of the state 
power, It is through their own experience coupled 
with intensive propagation of politics of the People's 
War the masses would grasp the truth more firmly 
that the victories of their heroic struggles could be 
safegurded only by seizing the state power through 
the People's War. 


Resolving Contradictions 


Jhe leadership of CPI(ML) accuses us that by 
taking up the land distribution programme we are 
out to set one group of land-hungry peasants 
(mark their "hunger"!) against another, which, 
according to them, would lead to bloodletting 
fratricidal strife (mark their “bloodletting fratricidal 
strife” again!). To say this, is only to betray one's 
own. ignorance of the contradictions that do exist 
and develop from time to time, among the people, 
let alone their correct handling. On the correct 
implementation of the agrarian programme and the 
correct handling of contradictions that might develop 
among the people from time to time we not only 
resolve them but also resolve we must. In doing so 
the poor and landless peasants will be united ever 
more firmly. To search for excuses in the revisionist 
practices of CPI(M) and CPI in Bengal is too feeble 
an attempt to equate the revolutionary practice with 
the revisionist practice and escape this responsibility. 

The leadership of CPI(ML) true to their line of 
thinking, have climaxed their propaganda against 
laud distribution with an absurd argument that the 
peasant, given the possession of land, changes his 
class character and becomes a middle peasant, 
within one year and drops out of peasant struggles 
since the demands of the poor and landless peasants 
are no longer his demands and thus the unity of the 
struggling peasants breaks plunging the poor and 
Jandless into the depths of despair. 

What can anyone even with the rudimentary 
knowledge of the People’s War say to this most 
absurd formulation except incorrigible? 


Protecting Non-cultivators 


The extraordinary logic of thése learned gentle- 
men is so illogical and self-contradictory, in that 
they, on the one hand characterised distributing the 
land to the tiller as sheer economism or should we 
say, racking with revisionism and, on the other hand, 
quite vehemently attack the Programme for its alleg- 
ed protection of non-cultivators by exempting their 
land from distribution. 

The leadership of CPI(ML) ‘should understand 
that in the State (of Andhra) most of the landlords 
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are directly connected with the cultivation of the 
land in one way or the other. They employ “pal- 
lerlu’’, farm servants and headmen and supervise the 
cultivation. Some of them let out a portion of their 
land for tenancy. These landlords plunder the rural 
masses by way of “nagulu”, “khandanalu”, 
“interests”, etc. and usurp the lands of poor and 
middle peasants. : 

No doubt, the Programme calls for concentration 
mainly on the big landlords, the arch enemies of 
the people, for the present. But it does not mean 
that the lands of other landlords and. non-cultivators 
should be exempted, much less protected. 

The Programme has made it clear that: 

“The basic question of agrarian revolution is dis- 
tribution of land to the tiller by abolishing feudalism 
and with it emancipation of rural masses from the 
feudal exploitation in all its manifestations." (Im- 
mediate Programme, Telugu, p 6.) 7 

For them who reduce the agrarian revolution 
only to a mere slogan it may not be important or 
rather a sheer waste of time to deeply study and 
grasp the various problems and correct methods for 
its implementation. But for us, all this to its 
minutest detail, is of paramount importance. 


Village Soviets and People's Committees 


б The considered opinion of the leadership of CPI. 


(ML) on the character and role of the people's com- 
mittees and village soviets, enunciated in the Imme-- 
diate Programme, is that they are meant to compete 
with the Village Panchayats and aimed at protecting 
the class enemy. This is nothing but a wanton dis- 
tortion and vilification. 

The irrefutable fact is that the Programme has 
directed to mobilise the people for boycotting the 
elections of village panchayats which are the instru- 
ments of power and exploitation in the hands of the 
class enemies and to constitute peoples committees 
that would transform into village soviets as the strug- 
gle in the countryside advances to higher levels. 

The Programme has clearly defined the character 
and the role of these committees as: 


“The village soviets and the people's committees - 


are the committees of united front against elections 
and to start and successfully carry forward the agra- 
rian revolution against feudal system. Dominated 
by the agricultural labour and poor peasants under 
the leadership of the revolutionaries these committees 
have to give proper representation to those who join 
us." (Immediate Programme, Telugu, p 15) 


Establishment of Base Areas 


The leadership of CPI(ML) accuses that we are 
against creating liberated areas by annihilating class 
enemies. This accusation, no doubt, flows from 
their declared concept of liberated areas in Liberation, 
November 1969: .. 

"When the guerrilla units begin to act in this 
manner їп any area the class enemies will be forced 
to flee from the countryside, and the villages will be 
liberated." (p 74) 

This concept of theirs is in Sharp contrast with 
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and undoing of the concept of liberated areas рїо- 
pounded by Mao. Mao has clearly laid down that 
the. following three conditions are to be gradually 
secured if a given area is to be transformed into a 
liberated or base area. 

i. Building the armed forces 

ii Defeating the enemy 

iii. Mobilisation of the broad masses of the 
people. 

Here it is very important to grasp that: 

i. Buildipg of the armed forces does mean the 
building of the people's armed forces capable of 
defeating the enemy's armed forces. 

ii. Defeating the enemy does not mean annihi- 
lating class enemies but defeating the class enemy 
along with their armed forces. 

iii. Mobilising the masses means mobilising and 
arming them to struggle against the class enemy and 
their armed forces in complete coordination with the 
people's armed forces. 

The CPI(ML) characteristically negates all this 
and advocates that with the beginning of guerrilla 
actions annihilating the clas$ enemies in any area 
they will be forced to flee from the countryside and 
the villages"will be liberated forming the liberated 
area. The kind of liberated area they are preaching 
so ardently must only exist in their own imagination 
or the class enemy with its armed forces must be too 
obliging. 


? 


Guerrilla Warfare in Plains 


The leadership of CPI(ML) accused that we 
totally rule out the possibility of guerrilla warfare in 
the plain areas. To score their point they have will- 
fully misinterpreted the Programme. 

It is true that our Immediate Programme 
certainly states that the mountains and forest areas 
constitute the key centres of the People's War and we 
reiterate it again. Here the enemy is weak and 
people's guerrilla corps can keep up armed resistance 
to the enemy for a long time and are more favourable 
than other areas for the establishment of base areas. 
It is also equally true that the Programme has cor- 


rectly differentiated the plain areas from the mountain , 


and forest areas, and stated that the plain areas 
are less favourable. But as the leadership of CPI 
(ML) have tried to attribute to the Programme it has 
nowhere ruled out the possibility of guerrilla warfare 
in the plain areas. On the contrary the Programme 
has asserted that in the present circumstances limited 
guerrilla resistance is possible in the plain areas. 

The following passage goes to prove it: 

“It is incorrect to think that the plains are not 
useful for resistance though they are less favourable 
than forests and other mountaneous areas in terms 
of armed resistance. Even in the present circums- 
tances limited guerrilla resistance is also possible 
in the plains.” 

Mao, while classifying the base areas as (i) those 
in the mountains, (ii) on the plains, and (iii) in the 
river-lake-estuary regions, underlines the inferior 
nature of the plains in terms of establishment of 
base areas as follows: 

“Plains are of course inferior to mountains, but 
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one must not rule out the possibility of developing 
guerrilla warfare or establishing some sort of base 
areas on the plains.” (Selected Works, Vol U, 
p 136) 

Thus, our Programme has rightly understood the 
key role of mountaineous and forest regions and 
inferiority of plain areas for establishing base areas, 
that cannot hold out for a long time in the face of 
enemy’s ruthless attacks. On the other hand, it has 
found the possibility for limited guerrilla resistance in 
the plains even in the present circumstances. The 
Programme underlines the necessity of sending cadre 
and other help to struggle areas. This was termed 
“Jungle Theory” by the leadership of CPI(ML). 
They term the limited guerrilla resistance in the 
plains and sending cadre to the forest areas as get- 
ting isolated from the people, and find comparison 
in our Programme to the pages of Guevara’s Bolivian 
Diary. However, their direction that they would direct 
their cadre to stay on in plainsamong the people 
after guerrilla actions and in the face of intensified 
repression, continue revolutionary propaganda and 
carry out further action with the ‘“‘advice’’? and 
"information" provided by the people. With this, 
they put forth their Programme in the simplest form. 
that is, guerrilla action-propaganda—and again 
guerrilla action. 

Their actions in the plains of Guntur and 
Visakhapatnam districts of Andhra stands in proof 
for this kind of concept. Here no preliminary work 
was done, no mass movement was built, the people 
were not prepared either politically or organisa- 
tionally—not even sufficient propaganda was done. 
The actions were followed by police attacks and the 
cadres could not withstand at the face of repression 
for they lacked mass support and protection. 

Mao was clear on this question. He has clearly 
differentiated the plains from other areas and under- 
lined the necessity of shifting guerrilla corps from 
the plains to the mountaineous regions when the 
enemy resorts to ruthless attack. 

Mao says: 

“When that happens, the large guerrilla corps 
operating on the plains will be unable to keep on 
fighting for long in the same places, and must 
gradually shift themselves to the mountain regions 
in a way suitable to the circumstances." (Selected 
Works Vol II, p 137) 


Work in Cities 


The leadership of CPI (ML) have takeh objection 
to the inclusion of following demands of middle 
class people (Guarantee of employment facilities to 
middle class people") in the Immediate Programme 
and slyly charged us of solicitous attitude towards 
the urban petty bourgeoisie. They self-righteously 
declare that they would not make such false promises 
and on the contrary they would ask them to go to 
the villages for participating in the revolution. 
According to them, it would appear a general call 
to go to the villages is enough to draw the middle 
class people into the revolution. (Immediate 
Programme, Telugu, p 4). 

This is nothing but confining oneself to mere 
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slogans and failing to differentiate a specific pro- 
gramme from a general slogan. This is a deliberate 
attempt to escape from offering a specific programme 
for middle-class people. 

The: Common Programme of New Democratic 
Revolution applicable for the entire period of revo- 
lution in China which was formulated by Mao in- 
cludes the following specific demands of middle- 
class people. 

1. Improve the pay of the middle and lower 
grade government employees. 

2. Guarantee the livelihood of teachers and 


other staff members of educational institutions 
and guarantee economic freedom. (Selected 
Writings) 


Our attitude at and support to the demands of 
various sections of people should be made clear for 
the mobilisation of broader sections of masses into 
the revolution. Those who want to confine them- 
selves to mere slogans may and can evade this 
responsibility, but for us this is a task of practical 
importance. 

The revolutionaries propagate the importance of 
armed struggle among the working class, and educate 
them on the question of liberating the villages first 
and liberating the country gradually by encircling 
and liberating the cities. We rouse the working 
class by propagating the struggles and victories of 
the rural masses. We educate them on revolutionary 
working class struggles. We build up necessary 
organisation to make their technical and other 
knowledge available to the struggle areas. We 
enthuse them to go to the villages and participate in 
struggles and recruit advanced cadres for struggle 
areas. It cannot be a programme to ask all the 
workers to go to the villages. It is not even possible. 
Mobilisation of working class for political struggles 
is only possible by drawing the lessons from the 
experiences of their economic struggles and explaining 
them in the light of revolutionary politics. Only by 
doing this we can prepare the proletariat to shoulder 
the task of revolution. With this approach while giv- 
ing due importance to the rural areas, the Programme 
has rejected the argument that the work in the cities 
should be abandoned. 

While stressing the importance of work in the 
cities, the Programme states as follows: “Though 
units of revolutionaries are carrying out activity 
in our cities, our activity is not well concentrated. 
Though the forest areas are of importance, it is not 
proper to leave the work in the cities.” 

“Is it not our path of the People’s War to liberate 
the villages and then the cities? For this, we have 
to carry on our activity from now оп, beside 
frustrating the plans of the enemy to suppress the 
armed struggle of peasants, and on the other pre- 
paring the party and masses for seizing power by 
the time the cities are to be liberated.” (Immediate 
Programme, Telugu, p 18, 19) 

It is in strict conformity with Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao's Thought. 

For us, what Mao has taught us is very clear: 

**...Stressing our work in Ше rural areas does 
not mean abandoning our work in the cities.... On 
the contrary, without the work in the cities ... our 
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own rural base areas would be isolated and the 
revolution would suffer defeat. Moreover, the final 
objective of the revolution is the capture of the 
cities, the enemy's bases and the objective cannot be 
achieved without adequate work in cities." (Selected 
Works) 


British Imperialism 


The leadership of CPI(ML) who proclaim them- 
selves to be the sole defenders of CPC, claim to have 
discovered a sneaky attempt to push a new analysis 
different from that of the CPC in our Programme 
and slyly charges us of decrying the CPC. The 
basis of their discovery, according to them, is the 
inclusion of British Impertalism in the list of chief 
imperialist exploiters of India. 

Are we to believe that the leadership of CPI(ML) 


ds totally ignorant ofthe fact that after the end of 


direct British Imperialist rule of India in 1947, the 
British capital was not only not confiscated but also 
a steady stream of it has been kept up ever since and 
thus the exploitation of the country by the British 
Imperialism has never been interrupted? Is it not 
true that the exploitation in the form of credits and 
trade in addition to the capital is on the increase? 
Isit not equally true that Britain is the second 
largest among India's creditors, or in their view credit 
is not a form of exploitation? 

Again are we to believe that this very same 
leadership of CPI(ML) is equally ignorant of the 
fact that the principal contradiction today is the 
contradiction between the Imperialism (Social 
Imperialism included), an alliance with feudalism 
on one side, and Indian masses on the other? Is it 
not true that we are fighting People’s War to resolve 
this contradiction and liberate the country? Then, 
is it not equally true that the British Imperialism 
forms а part of the principal aspect of the principal 
contradiction, thereby becoming one of the main 
enemies of the Indian masses, who has to be fiercely 
fought and defeated if the People’s War has to be 
concluded victoriously? Then why this desperate 
bid to shield the British Imperialism .from Indian 
masses? Having made a vain bid to shield. the 
British Imperialism from Indian masses do they care 
to justify it? 

Further, should we believe that these self-pro- 
claimed defenders or should we say the guardians of 
the analysis of the great CPC, are so utterly ignorant 
of the very same CPC’s analysis? Is it possible that, 
they, who have the audacity to declare that “We 
cannot forget that decrying the CPC comes easy to 
Nagi & Со”, should have conveniently forgotten 
what the CPC has said on the exploitation of India 
by British Imperialism. 

“The Soviet revisionist renegade clique is also 
ruthlessly exploiting Indian people by large-scale 
capital export to India in the form of ‘Loans’. The 
Soviet revisionists have become India’s third largest 
creditor next to the US and Britain.” (Peking Review, 
30th of 1969). 

Now having made a vain bid to undo the analysis 
of CPC do they still care to justify? Is it stil] 
possible that the leadership of CPI(ML) can be so 
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utterly ignorant of all this? Can there be any sense 
in their slick touch and sneaky slanderous attack on 
us? How can they stoop to the level of such sland- 
erous attacks without a mischievous motive, the 
motive to condemn us with the anti-CPC brand and 
alienate us from the CPC, the leader of the inter- 
national Communist movement? We cannot help 
being provoked into firmly advising them that any 
number of their sneaky slanderous attacks are doom- 
ed to failure in alienating us from the CPC. 


Soviet Social Imperialism 


The leadership of the CPI(ML), as though not 
satisfied with the exhibition of their ignorance of the 
CPC's analysis on the question of British Imperialism 
or rather should we say, in tbeir over enthusiasm to 
slander and brand us as anti-CPC, they again 
attempt to charge us of not minding to turn “Soviet 
Social Imperialism" into ''Soviet Revisionist Neo- 
Colonialism". This according to them, is "true to 
our petty-bourgeois line of thinking." 

Is it possible that this leadership of CPI(ML) 
who are so sure of our petty-bourgeois line of think- 
ing can discover in the "Soviet Revisionist Neo- 
colonialism" our undoing of “Soviet Social Imperial- 
ism" ? Can these two forms of expression of 
Soviet imperialist character differ to any degree in 
their content? 

Then, is it possible that they can also discover the 
same petty-bourgeois line of thinking and ambi- 
valence in the use of words or terms in the following 
extract from Peking Review No. 30 of 1969: | 

“However the so-called exemplary model is 
nothing but a typical example of Neo-colonialism 
pushed by Soviet revisionism in Asian-African region. 
The so-called ‘tremendous achievements’ is nothing 
but India’s heavy dependence on Soviet revisionist 
social imperialism economically, financially and mili- 
tarily: that is to say India has been reduced to a colony 
of both Soviet revisionism and US imperialim.” 

As far as their outstanding discovery of the 
petty-bourgeois line of thinking in our Programme is 
concerned the following extracts from the very same 
Programme will do to blow up their great discovery 
to pieces and expose the farce of their gymnastics: 

(i) “India is a neo-colonialist country. The 
people of this country are subjected to the exploita- 
tion of American Imperialism, British Imperialism 
and neo-colonialism of Soviet Revisionism.” (Jm- 
mediate Programme, Telugu, р 1) 

(ii) “The basis for the foreign policy has to be 
the formation of the united front against world 
imperialism in that chiefly, American-British im- 
perialism and its collaborator, Soviet Social imperial- 
ist clique. In it India has to be a partner". (Basic 
Principle No. 7 of IP, Telugu, p 4) 


Separate Telengana 


The leadership of CPI(ML) has characterised the 
separate Telengana movement as a “militant national- 
ist struggle”, and called upon the people involved in 
it to intensify their struggle against feudalism and 
establish “the people’s state for Telengana”, Their 
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State unit (in Andhra) went on to charge (in their 
leaflet dated 10-4-69) that “in Andhra, Nagireddy’s 
clique is also adopting the same practice of disruption 
as is adopted by CPI and CPI(M)". The leadership 
of CPI(ML) have even asserted that the people in- 
volvéd in the movement “are taking to the path of 
armed struggle to overthrow the rule of landlords 
and all other exploiting classes and establish their 
own state from which poverty, hunger and unemploy- 
ment, exploitation and oppression will be banished”. 
( Liberation, May 1969, p 123) 

To justify their absurd analysis that the people 
involved in the movement are fighting against 
feudalism and taking the path of armed struggle, 
they have recalled the great Telengana peasant arm- 
ed struggle of 1946-51. 

- What is the reality of the situation? Is it a 
national struggle? 

Had the leadership of CPI(ML) cared to refer to 
the teachings of Stalin on the question of nationality? 
What is a nation? Stalin has defined a nation in no 
ambiguous terms and explained it further as follows: 

“A nation is a historically evolved, stable com- 
munity of language, territory, economic life, and 
psychological make-up —manifested in a community 
of culture." 

*Tt must be emphasised that none of the above 
characteristics is by itself sufficient to define a nation. 
On the other hand, it is sufficient for a single one of 
these characteristics to be absent and the nation cea- 
ses to be a nation." (Stalin: Marxism and the 
National and Colonial Question) 

Is Telengana a separate nationality having all the 
characteristics of a nation? 

Absolutely not. On the contrary, Telengana, 
with all its characteristics is a part of Telugu 
nationality, called by the name, Andhra Pradesh; 
and to attribute national character for the move- 
ment directly hits at the very foundation of Marxian 
approach to the question of nationality. 

Is there any remotest reality in the assertion of 
the leadership of CPI(ML) that the people involved 
in the movement are struggling to root out feudal- 
ism? Isit nottrue that the movement is led by the 
same class of people and is based on a most illusory 
and deceptive slogan, which offers no solution to 
the problems of Telengana people but is diverting 
the entire fighting potentialities of the people involv- 
ed in it into wrong channels that ultimately leaves 
the people where they are namely, under the rule of 
landlords, comprador-bureaucratic capital, even if 
the slogan is won? 

The leadership of CPI(ML) advanced the slogan: 
“People’s State in Telengana". What does it mean? 
To say in their own words it is a state “from which 
poverty, hunger and unemployment, exploitation and 
oppression will be banished.” How сап this 
State be established? Is there any other 
course in Marxism-Leninism-Mao Thought—other 
than waging People’s War, agrarian revolu- 
tion as its main content? Do the leadership of 
CPI(ML) conceive a peoples state only and 
exclusively for Telengana? Why? What is the 
organisational foundation that they have got in 
the movement to translate their slogan into reality? 
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Has the movement got anti-feudal character? Is it 
nota fact that feudal classes, representatives of big 
business .(led by Pannalal Pitti, head of the Bulliah 
Merchants Association and his kind who poured 
lakhs of rupees for financing the movement) of 
Telengana are the brains for the separate Telengana 
‘slogan, and who are at the head and in absolute 
control of the movement from the very beginning of 
it? While this being the reality, what is the theore- 
tical basis of much shouted slogan “People’s state 
in Telengana”? It is nothing but an utopia. 

Is the present movement comparable with the 
peasants armed struggle of Telengana of 1946-51? 
Is the political consciousness and direction of the 
present movement same to that of revolutionary 
Telengana peasants of 1946-51 who fought arms in 
their hands against feudalism and their armed forces? 

It is exactly in reverse. The ultimate objective 
of the present separate Telengana slogan is not 
the banishment of poverty, hunger, unemployment, 
exploitation, oppression as the leadership of CPI 
(ML) are dreaming, but replacement of one set of 

wexploiters by another set of exploiters—this is the 
‘hard reality, whether the leadership of CPI(ML) 
accept it or not. 


Root Cause of Movement 


Today an excellent revolutionary situation has 
obtained in India. As in all other parts ofthe 
country, here in Telengana the discontentment among 
the people is acute. The students, youth and all 
other exploited masses of the people are frustrated 
over the present conditions and apprehensive of their 
future. АП these form the objective conditions for 
a revolutionary situation. 

The correct course of action to be taken by all the 
sections of these people in the present revolutionary 
situation is to swiftly overcome all illusions, diver- 
sions and get organised into revolutionary struggles, 
take the agrarian revolution and armed struggle 
forward—that ultimately brings them emancipation 
from exploitation and oppression. 

Correctly responding to this revolutionary task, 
vast sections of rural masses in certain districts of 
Telengana, organised and led by the Communist 
Revolutionaries are striking at the root of feudalism 
and have taken up the path of the People's War. 
These revolutionary rural masses represent the 
advanced level of political consciousness today and 


are determined to uphold the glorious revolutionary 
traditions of Telengana peasants armed struggle of 
1946-51. 

While the peasant masses in certain parts of this 
region have taken to revolutionary path, a consi- 
derable section of the people, chieffy students, youth 
in other parts of Telengana especially capital and 
towns, are involved in a movement, which ultimately 
throws them into the clutches of another set of 
exploiters. Why? The reason can be traced in 
the absence of their channelisation into class strug- 
gles that raise their political consciousness and make 
them understand the necessity of overthrowing the 
rule of oppression and exploitation, by taking to the 
path of the People's War. The ruling classes of 
Telengana, who have conspired against the people 
of Telengana have taken the present conditions of 
discontentment and level of political consciousness 
to their full advantage and could draw the people 
into a most diversionary movement—that is aimed 
at settling their accounts in the power and loot of 
Telengana with their counterparts from Andhra. 

In the present revolutionary situation, the task 
of the Communist Revolutionaries is to preserve 
unity within the nationalities, fight national oppres- 
sion in all its manifestations, support all national 
struggles that hit at feudalism and imperialism, 
take the agrarian revolution and People's War 
forward to victorious completion of the Indian 
revolution. 


Conclusion 


_Comrades: Here, some of the problems 
‘raised by the leadership of CPI(ML) have been 


` dealt with. These explain their attitude towards 


the Communist Revolutionaries of India and the path 
of the People's War. In the revolutionary situation 
of today, we have got rich experiences of the 
People's War victoriously waged by CPC; Thought 
of Mao as our guide, and experiences of struggles 
that are being waged all over the world in the 
light of Mao Thought. Any misinterpretation, 
deviation and incorrect application of the People's 
War and Mao Thought to the concrete conditions 
of India is most harmful for the successful comple- 
tion of Indian Revolution. The revolutionary task 
of the Communist Revolutionaries is to firmly grasp 
the path of the People's War and take the revolution 
forward unto victory. 
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Eschew Path of Terrorism 


This is an article published 


in a monthly release, 


Forward, run by the Committee to Fight against Right 
and 'Left Opportunism, with its office in Calcutta. 


The editor of this monthly 


[95 is passing through an all-embracing crisis 

and we are living in stormy times when India's 

history is marching onward with rapid strides. 

Her economic, political, social and administrative 
systems are crumbling to pieces. 

Under the impact of this maturing revolutionary 
crisis, her- traditional political parties are steadily 
disintegrating. The mighty ruling party, the 
Congress, which has continuously ruled at the 
Centre as well as in the States for the last twenty 
years, is now in complete disarray. The Communist 
Party is split into two, but since both are following 
parliamentarism and economism, there is hardly any 
qualitative difference between these two, as a result 
of which discontent and frustration are deepening 
among the rank and file of both. 

The other side of the picture is the continuous 
and amazingly rapid growth of workers’ and peasants’ 
movements, giving birth to newer revolutionary 
forces. * 

But this militant movement lacks a revolutionary 
leadership with a correct perspective of the Indian 
revolution. . 

After the gross betrayal of the spontaneous 
uprising of Naxalbari peasants by the CPI(M) 
leadership, many of the revolutionary elements 
within its fold left the party. They all felt the 
urgent need of a true proletarian party based.on 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tsetung Thought. Some 
of these rebel communists formed a coordination 
committee. In its first Declaration, the committee 
announced its first task would be to unify all the 
rebel communists, and on the basis of an ideological- 
political unity, the next step —the formation ofa 
proletarian Communist Party— would follow. - 

Unfortunately, the leading comrades of the 
Coordination Committee took an extremely sectarian 

'and bureaucratic attitude from the very beginning. 
It dawned upon them that they—only the handful 
of them—were genuine revolutionaries. They 
refused to initiate ideological and political discussions; 
they refused to undertake thorough, analytical study 
of the concrete class relations in India; they 
continued to publish utterly non-Marxist theses 
emerging from the pen of Comrade Charu Majumdar 
and suppressed their  principled criticism; they 
refused to adhere to the principle of democratic 
centralism. By and by, they developed into a 
divisive force. And finally, one fine evening, the 
committee declared. itself to be the Communist Party 
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is Promode Sengupta. 

of India (Marxist-Leninist). The Indian proletariat 
and Indian people saw the birth of a Marxist-Leninist 
party that did not have a programme! 

It is not without significance that this party did 
not bother about a programme, From the beginning 
this party, though it claimed to be following 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tsetung Thought, began to 
violate all the fundamental principles of Marxist- 
Leninist teachings and in the name of Mao, began 
to preach patently anti-Mao ideology. While Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Mao—all have taught us 
that communists must work in all mass organiza- 
tions of workers and peasants and must take part in 
the day-to-day struggles of the toiling people in order 
to enlighten them about their ultimate goal of captur- 
ing state power, the leading comrades of the party 
began to advocate boycott of all mass organizations 
like trade unions, kisan sabhas (p2asant associations), 
student unions because, according to them these 
were all revisionists. By identifying economic strug- 
gles with economism, the ML leaders asked their 
followers not to take part in the economic struggles 
of the workers and peasants, which means not to resist 
the exploitation of the capitalists and landlords and 
the oppression of their state. These comrades ask us 
to fight revisionism, but the very mass organizations 
where the revisionists spread their ideology are given 
them as presents. It is a very strange way of fighting 
revisionism that have grown very strong with forty 
years’ unimpeded development. This is the way how 
petit-bourgeois revolutionism everywhere evades res- 
ponsibility and hard work. 

Regarding the formation of the Communist Party, 
these comrades violated the fundamental principles 
of Marxism, according to which the Communist 
Party is the party of the proletariat. But they want 
to build the party mainly in the villages with the 
poor and landless peasants. This is an absolutely 
un-Marxist formulation. There is hardly any worker 
in the leading bodies of the ML. Its class composi- 
tion is almost exclusively petit-bourgeois whose 
Marxist-Leninist training is very inadequate. Mao 
has always insisted that proletarian elements 
and proletarian revolutionary ideology must domi- 
nate the party. In 1967, after the decisive victory of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, Mao 
again insisted: 

“Party organization must be built up with the 
advanced elements of the proletariat. This will be a 
dynamic party which will be able to lead the working 
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class and the revolutionary masses against the class 
enemy.” (Hongqi, No 4, 1968) NC 

In the same editorial, Hongqi further pointed out: 
“China’s Khrushchov and his followers — these hand- 

.ful of class enemies—penetrated the Party’s local 
organizations, and they vehemently opposed this 
proletarian line of Mao regarding the Party organiza- 
tion. They, instead of relying on the working class, 
relied on the bourgeois class and on the bourgeois 
intelligentsia.” | 6 

Again, while Mao has said that the Communists 
must adopt not only armed struggle wherever neces- 
sary but also ALL forms of struggle, the leading ML 
comrades advocate guerilla warfare as the ONLY 
form of struggle in India today. . 

It. must also be emphatically pointed out that 
what the leading comrades in ML claim to be 
guerilla actions are NOT guerilla actions at all—they 
are simply acts of terrorism. | | 

Whatare guerilla actions? Guerilla actions are 
those that attack the enemy forces, with full support 
and cooperation of the masses of the revolutionary 
people. To attack isolated individuals, even when 
they are class enemies, is not guerilla action—it is an 


- act of individual terrorism. By advocating such 


individual acts of terrorism, the misguided leadership 
of ML is violating the cardinal principles of Mao’s 
guerilla warfare. . . 

Conditions for guerilla actions and people's war 
are maturing in India; they are emerging out of the 
tremendous accentuation of the economic and 
political crisis through which India is passing today 
and which will be still more aggravated in near 
future. Guerilla warfare and people’s war are 
inevitable forms of struggle at a time when the mass 
movement actually reaches, through stages of gradual 
development, the point of a mass uprising. 

But however favourable the objective situation 
might be; without painstaking preparation, without 
having organized the masses of the revolutionary 
people in their own class organizations and without 
preparing and training them in their own class 
organizations, to plunge into “guerilla” actions is 
petit-bourgeois revolutionary adventurism, Narodism, 
Bakuninism, Guevaraism of today—and NOT 
Marxism. Communist guerillas can never be a few 
isolated groups of individuals, they must be closely 
linked with the mass organizations; in short, they 
must represent a belligerent side capable and strong 
enough to challenge the power of the enemy. As 
Lenin said long ago when guerilla war became a 
practical problem in Russia: 

“The Social Democrats must train and prepare 
their organizations (our emphasis) to be really able to 
act as a belligerent side (Lenin’s emphasis) which does 
not miss a single opportunity of inflicting damage on 
the enemy's forces." (Guerilla Warfare, 1906, Selected 
Works, Vol 2, p 223) 

In a note on “The Guerilla Action of the Polish 
Socialist Party", Lenin said that there is no doubt 
that, 

"In Organizing the ‘action’ of August 2, the 
Polish Socialist Party failed to consider either its 
expediency, the temper of the masses, or the condi- 
tion of the working class movement, Obviously, all 
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thése factors must be taken into account, and this is . 
emphasized in a special paragraph of the Bolshevik 
draft resolution on guerilla actions. In our opinion, 
however, it is the Polish Socialist Party's distortion 
of guerilla tactics that deserved condemnation, not 
these tactics as such." 

In another note on “Guerilla Warfare", Lenin 
again emphasized that “guerilla actions must con- 
form to the temper of the broad masses and the con- 
ditions of the working class movement." (Ibid, pp 
194 and 224) 

How closely Mao followed these basic principles 
laid down by Lenin is revealed in Mao's famous 
Hunan Report and his subsequent writings and 
actions. 

Now the question is: Are the leading comrades 
of ML following the scientific principles laid down 
by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Mao concerning 
the revolutionary mass movement, guerilla warfare, 
etc? 

For a long time the Deshabrati, the Bengali organ 
of the ML leadership, has” been carrying on every 
week with vastly exaggerated and romantic accounts 
of “guerilla” warfate they are conducting in different 
parts of West Bengal, and India. Every instance is 
a story of a khatam (finishing off) of an isolated 
jotdar (landlord). For example, the frontpage head- 
line of its issue of December 11, 1969 was: “Fire of 
Naxalbari spreads over Assam state”. What was 
this Бір“ revolutionary event? It was only that “а 
small guerilla Бапа” had killed a hated landlord in a 
certain village, and as a result of this, “the CPI(ML) 
has been well-established in the hearts of the pea- 
sants". 

In its 25th December issue, Deshabrati gave a 
hair-raising account of how guerilla warfare is spread- 
ing in the state of Tripura. In this case also, the 
big event was that the local committee of the ML 
organization "finished off" a jotdar in a village, and 
that is all. “In this way, through the destruction of 
the class enemy begins the bloody festival of finish- 
ing Tripura's feudal exploitation.... Now the name of 
our beloved Tripura is joined up with the eight States 
which are waging terrific guerilla-warfare for the sake 
of establishing an exploitation-free society.” 

On January 8, 1970 the same weekly stated that 
in the district of 24-Parganas the ML group "started"? 
guerilla warfare by finishing off two hated landlords. 
It should be noted that guerilla war in the 24- 


: Parganas district "had begun" a lot of times in 1969; 


this time the only difference is that it is carrying the 
message of Comrade Charu Majumdar: “to finish off 
the class enemy in the guerilla manner is the ONLY 
duty of the revolutionary." 
Deshabrati is now claiming that these comrades 
are now founding krishak-raj (peasants? rule) by 
finishing off a few individual feudal exploiters 
through such “guerilla actions" (which are nothing 
but individual terrorism and which have no mass 


action behind them). On December 11, 1969 it 


proclaimed in big letters: “Police and military have 
been sent to Gopiballavpur only to destroy the 
krishak-raj there," and it averred that in that area 
"the age-old feudal rule has broken down". 
Deshabrati has thus invented a shortcut to agrarian 
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.revolution: khatam (finish off) а few jotdars and 
political power automatically falls into the hands of 
the peasants! This is tlie old terrorist way of think- 
ing. Formerly our Bengal terrorists used to think: 
kill a few police officers, governors, viceroys and the 
British raj will crumble down and Indian raj will be 
established! | 

It may be remembered in this context that 
towards the end of the nineties of the last century, 
when Lenin was laying the foundation of the 
Bolshevik party, the Socialist Revolutionary party 
began to preach individual terrorism as the shortcut 
to revolution and moved to khatam the Czars. It is 
urgently necessary for the communist elements in 
India to read and re-read what Lenin had said in 
that connection. He said: 

*We, however, consider that the only events 
that can have a real and serious ‘agitational’ 
(stimulating), and not only stimulating but also 
(and this is'far more important) educational 
effect are events in which masses themselves are the 
actors, events which are born of the sentiments of the 
masses and not staged ‘for a special purpose’ by 
one organization or another. We believe that even a 
hundred regicides can never produce so stimulating 
and educational effect as this participation of tens 
and thousands of working people in meetings where 
their vital interests and links between politics and 
these interests are discussed, and as this participation 
in a struggle, which really rouses ever new and 
‘untapped’ sections of the proletariat to greater poli- 


Mainstream (March 21, 1970) carried an article on the subject 
by Dr J.D. Sethi, Director of Studies, Indian Council of World 
A contribution to the discussion by 
Dr Bimal Prasad, Head of the Department, South Asian Studies, 
Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi, was 
in Mainstream of April 11, 1970. The present 

contributor is a working journalist. 
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tical consciousness, to a broader revolutionary 
struggle....We are convinced that to sacrifice one 
revolutionary, even in exchange for ten secondrels, 
means only disorganizing our own ranks, which are 
thin as it is, so thin that they cannot keep up with all 
that is ‘demanded’ of them by the workers.” 
(Collected Works, Vol VI, pp 280-81) 


Lenin further asserted: “We give perference to 
long and arduous work on what promises a future 
rather than to an ‘easy’ repetition of what has been 
condemned by the past.” 


The urge to commit terrorist acts is a passing 
mood. It comes as a reaction to the revisionist sins 
committed by our leadership in the past. There are 
many sincere revolutionaries in the ML group as well 
as outside it. We fervently appeal to these comrades 
to read and re-read in a critical manner the teaching 
of our theoretical leaders on guerilla warfare, people's 
war, mass revolutionary movement and organization 
and painstakingly study them in the light of the 
revolutionary movements of the Indian people, espe- 
cially of the 19th and 20th centuries. 


At this critical turning point of our history, all 
communist elements must close up their ranks and 
fuse themselves into a militant organization on the 
basis of a correct, Marxist-Leninist strategic and 
tactical line, and work for the mass action and mass 
heroism of the Indian proletariat and the Indian 
peasantry which alone can bring Indian revolution to 
a successful conclusion. 


can these be consolidation in the 
absence of some sort of polarisa- 
tion? Moreover, the Centrist 
factions are bound to face elimi- 
nation whether it is consolidation 
or polarisation. Only the parties 
of the Left and the Right can 
accelerate such a process and Dr 
Sethi has conveniently ignored 
this very important factor. 

He has brushed aside the 
nationalisation of banks as an 
insignificant act which is outside 
the general pattern of political 
activity. Only an ivory tower 


the various theses advanced 

by my esteemed friend Dr 
Jai Dev Sethi regarding the cur- 
rent state of affairs in the country. 

The major weakness of his 
argument is his intense concen- 
tration on attaching too much 
importance to an individual who 
happens to be the leader of the 
largest political party and also 
the Prime Minister of the country 
at a time when its political future 
appears uncertain. 

The snag is that he holds her 
the central cause of this uncer- 
tainty or what he calls "instabi- 
lity’—by deliberately ignoring 


I have been closely following 
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the interplay of forces. It has 
gone beyond the control of an 
individual or a single party. 
There is so much gloom and 
intellectual demoralisation in his 
cliche-ridden cataloguing her 
failures that an accepted balanced 
approach cannot be easily dis- 


cerned. After reading his indict-' 


ment of Smt Gandhi one sees 
ominous and dark clouds hang- 
ing low over the unfortunate 
country and its hapless people. 
Dr Sethi is apprehsensive of 
“polarisation” yet he is keen to 
see a period of “consolidation” 
agreed upon by the warring 
Centrist political parties. How 


academician can afford to ignorc 
the tremendous impact of one of 
the most drastic economic steps 
taken so far. It has undoubtedly 
seta certain political pattern so 
much so that even tbe Rightist 
parties like the Jana Sangh are 
obliged to remodel their economic 
policies. 

That a radical cconomic step 
can stir the masses of the country 
has been taken note of by the 
Rightist parties with mass base 
and aspirations to share power. 
It is a fact that some of the 
fundamental or startling political 
and economic changes have been 
made in democratic countries 
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including India when the rulers 
were pushed to the wall. 

What he poses as popular 
questions and seeks their indirect 
answers are in fact no posers. 
They are just queries. First, 
reshuflüing of the cabinet is a 
democratic process and a Prime 
Minister cannot have the same 
cabinet especially at a time when 
group loyalties are in a state of 
flux. In fact, the British Prime 
Ministers have been more ruthless 
with their cabinet colleagues than 
any of ours. The reshuffle of the 
cabinet is not a major policy 
decision. It is made with a view 
to execute the policies decided by 
the leaders of the ruling party. 
A Minister who holds views 
contrary to the one held by the 
Prime Minister has no choice but 
to quit. 

Secondly, Dr Sethi’s insistence 
on her formulating “new econo- 
mic policies”, betrays ` his 
ignorance of the background of 
the 10-Point Programme. If 
implemented honestly and 
thoroughly, it can bring about a 
desired change or at least pull the 
country out of the economic 
stalement. Both economic and 
political changes are slow, 
though what we need is some sort 
of intensification and a will to see 
them thruogh. 

Our misfortune has not been 
a lack of planning but the 
bureaucratisation of the plans at 
the execution level. The plans 
ought to have come as the result 
of popular acceptance. They 
ought not to have been given the 
-impression of imposition. No 
plan can attain its object in the 
face of popular apathy. 

Dr Sethi’s arguments are the 
reflection of his intense academic 
approach to a very stimulating 
situation in the country. With 
Jawaharlal  Nehru's death, a 
historic phase came to an end. 
The one significant development 
is that the process of decision- 
making has undergone а basic 
change. Nehru did not face 
the multiple ideological challen- 
es. 

ы The process of fragnmenta- 
tion had begun in the Congress 
the day it assumed power. The 
split could not become inevitable 
as the prospects of sharing power 
or losing power at the Centre or 
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in the States did not exist. 
Powerful individuals who dis- 
agreed with — Nehru's policies 
dropped out and were lost in the 
wilderness. 

Smt Gandhi took to, what he 
calls, the “balancing game" as 
soon as she realised that the’ pros- 
pects of losing power had com- 
pelled the groups with various 
denominations to search for allies 
outside the framework of the 
parent organisation. She alone 
cannot be held responsible for 
the split of the party, though she 
was not keen to preserve the 
dead, amorphous body in its ori- 
ginal shape. 

Smt Gandhi is not a saint. 
Had she been one, the country 
would have got rid of her long 
ago. But she is perhaps the one 
politician who could anticipate 
the events in order to perpetuate 
her leadership. The act of per- 
petuating leadership is again no 
sin in politics, provided it does 
not entail coercion or lead to 
violence. 

The split in the Congress was 
thus the logical outcome of the 
changing pattern of our politics 
and not as Dr Sethi would like 
us to believe, the direct result 
of the contradictions between her 
Strategy and the interest of the 
power structure. And what is 
this mythical "power-structure"? 
Can it be located in precise term? 

Further political fragmenta- 
tion is inevitable, but to contend 
that it will be entirely due to her 
"strategy of manipulating ba- 
lances" is to attach too much 
importance to ап individual. A 
clash between her and the 
"Young Turks” might take place 
if she fails to ^ maintain the 
"balance", but its shape cannot 
be so easily predicted. However, 
one fails to understand why -and 
how will it be the graveyard of 
the entire political elite? 

Dr Sethi's charge that violence 
or instability in the country is 
generated due to her "strategy" 
is an academic imagination run 
wild. The causes of violence and 
instability have rather deeper 
roots than the sheer creation of 
an individual. Had India been 
free from the threat of violence 
or instability in the pre-Indira 
period? І believe she has 
done a unique service to her party 


and the country by destroying 
what he calls “the established con- 
sensual and plural system at the 
top” which, to borrow his termi- 
nology, represented the "static 
power-structure". 

It was a highly undemocratic, 
authoritatian system. It had 
culminated in “bossism”. A poli- 
Иса] party facing popular demo- 
cratic challenge can ill-afford to 
stick to obsolete methods. The 
Congress is no more the national 
movement. It has been reduced 
to the status of a political party 
and as such it has to bring about 
certain organisational changes. 
That Smt Gandhi has so far been 
unable to achieve desirable re- 
sults is a different matter. The 
important thing to note is that if 
the Congress does not keep pace 
with the changing political 
pattern it will die a fragmented 
death. 

To assume that the split and 
her “strategy” have unleashed the 
forces of “populism” or “violent 
pluralism” is to indict an indivi- 
dual for the ills of the systems. 
Dr Sethi is no doubt exercising his 
democratic right by accusing her 
of enlisting Leftist support not 
because "she is progressive" but 
because they have certain ulterior 
motives. 

His strident anti-Leftism has 
led him to despise the Com- 
munists for favouring her “рори- 
list" policies. He appears to be 
deliberately avoiding to enlighten 
us on the extremely grave consc- 
sequences of the similar populist 
designs of the Rightist parties. 
What would he call the collection 
of half a million people from all 
over the country on the streets 
of Delhi for a totally superflous 
issue of cow? Which is better: 
to enlist mass support on the 
issue of bank nationalisation or 
herding the naked Sadhus and 
invoking them to go violent? 

The Communists have held 
larger demonstrations in front of 
Parliament and the newspaper re- 
ports were that they were disci- 
plined, peaceful and dignified 
despite the legitimacy of their 
demands. But were it not the 
Rightists who attempted to enact 
a Reichstag at the very first 
opportunity? Smt Gandhi has 
perhaps an elementary political 
sense in choosing her allies. 
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|. Comimunication 


A Political Myth. 


nU there has been an 


attempt to resurrect the old 


' myth of “American 


contribution to Indian freedom", .’ 


as exemplified by the articles of 
Ambassador Keating (American 
Reporter, January 28) and Sri 


. B. Shiva Rao (The Statesman, 


March 5). | 
The story of the so-called US 
interest in India's independence 


' began in 1941 араіпѕї the back- 


drop of fast approaching US- 
Japanese military confrontation, 
with Assistant Secretary of State 
Berle Jr's Memorandum of May 
5 in which he pleaded for US 
involvement in 
India. But it did not have any 
impact on President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Cordell 
"Hull, although Berle’s plea 
was essentially motivated Ьу 
‘military considerations. 
Berle’s own words, “India is a 
vast reservoir of manpower and 
occupies a dominant position 
in supplying certain strategic war 
materials.” 


America acquiesced in the 


Churchillian interpretation about : 


the  non-applicability of the 
Atlantic Charter to India. In 
the words of Prof M. S. Venkata- 
ramani of the University of 
North Carolina, ‘Pro-Indian 
opinion in the United States was 


-not a factor of any political 


significance." The US “Ро- 
nothing” policy їп relation to 
India, however, underwent a 
shift in the wake of major initial 
Japanese successes in S.E. Asia. 
Consequently, President Roose- 


. velt made an attempt to discuss 


the Indian problem with Chur- 
chill during the latter's visit to 
Washington in December 1941. 
But the notion that American 
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the events in. 
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prodding brought about the dis- 
patch of Cripps Mission to India 
belongs to the world of political 
mythology. А section in Chur- 
chill's cabinet was against pursu- 


ing a wholly negative attitude’ 


towards India. President Roose- 
velt asked for temporary domi- 


nion government for India which,” 


he argued, would make Indians 
"more loyal to the British 
Empire". 

Colonel Johnson's mission to 
India as the Personal Representa- 
tive, of the President (which 
accidentally synchronised with 
the arrival of the Cripps Mission) 
was also military oriented, and 
he did not have any political 
mandate from the President.” 
However, when Johnson on his 
own did “meddle” in the Cripps 
negotiations and tried to frater- 
nise with Nehru, he was snubbed 
by the State Department. 

American press which was all 
praise for Cripps proposals, 
wrote so disparagingly about 
Nehru having approached Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for assistance as 
to compel Nehru to issue a ‘dis- 
claimer. New York Times ridiculed 
Congress leaders as “sleepwal- 
kers”, and Herald Tribune was 
amazed that Nehru should be. 
naive enough to think that the 
US “could force its great ally to 
decisions which Britain believed 
unwise”. Nehru did write to 
Roosevelt after the failure of the 
Cripps Mission, but received no 
direct reply. Roosevelt ‘reacted 
to Johnson’s prayer for interven- 
tion to secure a settlement in 
India by reminding the latter 
that the situation in India was 
“largely military”. Roosevelt’s 
communications to Churchill vis- 
a-vis India contain not even a 
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trace of the “Jeffersonian faith" 
in inalienable right of a people. 
As Prof Venkataramani says, 
British internment of Gandhi and 
Nehru, following the launching 
of the “Quit India" movement, 
was “universally endorsed” in the 
USA. (India Quarterly, No 2, 
1964) 

The Phillips mission about 
which Ambassador Keating and 
Sri Shiva Rao speak so much, 
had clear military overtones. 
Phillips himself admits: “There 
was apprehension in Congress 
and elsewhere of widespread vio- 
lence, and sabotage, with a conse- 
quent threat to the supplies for 
our forces. I assumed, and cor- 
rectly, that it was because of these 
conditions that the President had 
decided to send a representative 
to India to report to him per- 
sonally.” 

Phillips’ attempt to seek inter- 
view with Gandhi during the 
latter’s fast in February 1943 so 
admiringly spoken of by Sri 
Shiva Rao, was in fact actuated 
by á desire to mollify mounting 
Indian criticism of US indiffer- 
ence rather than any genuine in- 
terest in Indian freedom or Gan- 
dhi’s life. Phillips, according to his 
own admission, made this attempt 
to keep his stock from falling 
very low in the eyes of the Indian 
people. 

America’s belated concern" 
over Gandhi’s fast was primarily 
due to the fear of its "inevitable 
effect on India as a base for 
American operations against 
Тарап”, as Phillips himself put it 


. (Ventures. in Diplomacy, p 234). 


Phillips’ ready acceptance of the 
Viceroy’s shamefaced lies about 
Gandhi having received nourish- 
ment during the fast is shocking, 
“The Viceroy,” writes Phillips, 
“was right in certain respects for 
Gandhi did not die.” 

Surely, Sri Shiva Rao must be 
having the recollection of the 
meeting that took place at his 
house between Phillips and some 
Indian journalists where Phillips, 
was "grilled", to use his own ex- 
pression, for the US having cast 
itslot with Britain "in holding 
India down". 


Dharam Vir Singh, MLA, 


| and others 
Lucknow 
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UNDERWRITING INCOME-TAX ( Continued from page 16) 


Assistant Commissioner (Assess- 
ment) for further action. Appli- 
cations for refund of excess tax 
paid by an assessee would also be 
examined by the Assistant Com- 
missioner (Review) who will de- 
cide the amount of refund by the 
Revenue Division. The assessees 
may also represent to the Assis- 
tant Commissioner (Review) 
where they feel that their accounts 
have been wrongly éxamined or 
assessed. 

Cases which cannot be re- 
Solved at the Assistant Com- 
missioner level will’ be referred 
to the Deputy Commissioner 
(Investigation) who may. exa- 
mine the case afresh and pass 
orders of assessment. The Deputy 
Commissioner (Investigation) 
would naturally be assisted by the 
examining as well as the assessing 
ITOs.  Assessees may prefer 


FRAGILE UNITY AT TOP 


the motion, “the Government has 
fallgn". Е | 
There was a furore in the 


House and the Deputy Speaker 
hastily announced a temporary 
adjournment and left. When he 
tried to come back after sometime, 
hefound all the doors blocked 
by the Opposition. Ultimately 
he announced adjournment for 
the day from the corridor— 
something unheard of in free 
India’s parliamentary history. 

Next day, leaders of the 
Government side and the Opposi- 
tion met in the Speaker’s room 
and an accord was reached. -It 
was decided that a Committee of 
the House would inquire into Sri 
Kalita’s allegations. When the 
House assembled, Sri Phoni Bora, 
leader of the CPI group, deman- 
ded that Sri Goswami give up the 
Cooperation portfolio. He con- 
tended that it would be adopting 
double standards if an officer is 
suspended during an inquiry but 
a Minister is allowed to continue 
in office. The Government was 
put in a very embarrassing 
position as it was difficult to say 
*No" to Sri Bora's demand. 

It was then that Sri Bhatta- 
charyya came to the rescue of the 
Government. Не said that two 
different issues were involved. 
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appeals against the orders of the 
Assistant Commissioners to the 
Deputy Commissioner (Review 
and Appeals), and those against 
orders of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner (Investigation) to the Com- 
missioner. 

Such divisional compartmental- 
isation would reduce the amen-, 


ability of personal contacts atan, 


individual officer's level and its 
attendant temptations, and also 
reduce a vital cause of dissatis- 
faction among the ITOs іп the 
matter of their postings. For, in 
such a scheme, the work distribu- 
tion among ITOs in each division 
would be on more rational basis 
without categorisation of assessees 
into business or salary circles. 
Moreover, division of authority 
into compartments would also 
serves as a disincentive to 
clients. 


(Continued from page 12) 


The first was, whether the 
House would be allowed іо 
function. This had been agreed 
upon at the conference in the 
Speakers room. Whether the 
Minister should be relieved of his 
portfolio could be discussed sepa- 
rately. This pettifogging for a 
Minister against whom a prima 
facie case had been established, 
surprised many. The Govern- 
ment side heaved a sigh of relief 
and the matter was shelved. 

Ultimately, however, when 
the Inquiry Committee was set 
up, Sri Goswami said he had 
“voluntarily” given up the Co- 
operation portfolio. The ailing 
Chief Minister himself has taken 
charge of it. 

But rumours are current that 
attempts are being made to hush 
up the whole affair. Only the 
other day, Sri Goswami report- 
edly came to the house of Sri 
Bhattacharyya along with the 
businessman concerned and an- 
other official. This has given rise 
to speculations of various kinds 
and confirmed the belief that 
some understanding on the basis 
of a quid pro quo Һаз been reach- 
ed between Sri Bhattacharyya’s 
group and the ruling faction in 
the Congress. 

In any case, with both the 


Another advantage in such 
processing would: be that a time- 
Schedule could be prescribed for 
clearing all cases from a division 
within three months of a case's 
origin, say within six months for 
full finalisation. Even compli- 
cated cases would not then take 
more than a year to be finalised 
Any case which cannot be cleared 
within the  time-schedule on 
account of any technical or pro- 
cedural difficulties, would have to 
be referred immediately to the 
Deputy Commissioner (Investiga- 
tion) through Assistant Commis- 
sioner (Review). 

I wonder if the suggestion, 
radical though it may appear to 
be, appeals to the experts both 
at professional and official levels. 
But the suggestion is made in ап 
earnest belief that it should result 
in some underwriting. 





ruling party and the Opposition 
divided and in the fluid political 
situation now obtaining, immense 
opportunities exist for manoeuvr- 


- ing, jobbing and chicanery. In the 


circumstances, assessing the 
strength of the two Congress fac- 
tions becomes difficult. One esti- 


“mate is that the pro-PM group 


has a strength of 30 against the 
Chaudhury group’s 41, while the 
PM's supporters claim a slight 
majority over their rivals. At the 
moment, however, Sri Chaudhury 
seems to enjoy the majority sup- 
port in the CLP but the position 
1s fluctuating. 

In the event of a mid-term 
poll, which can happen only if 
the Congress formally splits over 
the leadership issue as and when 
it arises, a large number of In- 
dependents, supported by this 
party or that, are likely to be re- 
turned. The PSP and the SSP, 
despite their vacillations, ате 
likely to come to an electoral 
alliance with the CPI. The pro- 
PM group will .also liketo come 
to terms with the Left parties, 
while the Chaudhury faction may 
form an open alliance with the 
PDPA. 


Gauhati 
April 20 
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ITC's recent issue of 37,90,000 Equity Shares met 
with an overwhelming response and was swiftly 
oversubscribed. 


We greet our new shareholders and thank them 
for their confidence in the Company. 


Nearly six crores of rupees have now been invested 
in the equity capital of ITC by the general public and 
47,90,000 shares are held by over 20,000 shareholders 
throughout the country. 


Your participation in ITC encourages us to meet 
the challenges of the future with renewed vigour as 


We strive to realise national aspirations in every aspect 
lig Ж Ve of our operations. 
The Imperia! Tobacco Co. of India Ltd. 
Pioneers Yesterday— Leaders Today 1910-1970 E 
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ITS MEANING 


MEME FN FOR US 
Workers . Share in 
Management Lj Low- 
down on Monopoly E 


Control [1 Political 


Face of Panchayat Raj - 
| : Victor Perlo writes: 


War No Cure 


for America 





А man works and produces something because he 
expects others to consume what he produces. If 
there is no consumption, he stops production. 
Therefore whether it is a factory or a cottage unit, 
consumption of what is produced should be taken 
care of. Mass production inevitably involves mass 
consumption, which in turn involves many other 
factors, chiefly the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer. Therefore planning must take note of the 
need to provide more purchasing power by way 
of wages, salaries and so оп. Enough money should 
be thrown in to provide this purchasing power and. 
to complete the circle of production and consump- 
tion. You will then produce and consume more 


and as a result. your standard of living will go up. 


Jem turks Nhan 


Donate generously 


‘to 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a wall-wisher 
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RADIO PRAGUE GREETS ITS LISTENERS ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE LIBERATION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


THE AFRO-ASIAN SERVICE OF RADIO PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
broadcasts two transmissions in- English every day: 






I. Mainly to East Africa and Asia from 3.30 to 4.25 p.m. GMT on frequencies in the 13, 16 
19, 25, 31 and 49 metre bands 





, 





~ П: To West and Southern Africa from 5.30 to 6.25 p.m. GMT on frequencies in the 13, 16, 25, 
; 31, 41 and 49 metre bands 





In and around the European Continent you can best pick us up on the longer wavebands. 


IN ADDITION TO NEWS, VIEWS AND LOTS OF MUSIC OUR PROGRAMMES ALSO 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING REGULAR FEATURES: 







| Mondays  — + 
INTRODUCING CZECHOSLOVAKIA — tellinB you about our country FARMERS' CORNER 
alternating with CO-OPERATORS’ WORLD—news and features of interest to CO-Operators 
Tuesdays 
ROUND ABOUT CZECHOSLOVAKIA —medley of interesting items from the home front, 


LISTENERS’ NEWS AND VIEWS—including news for and from Radio Prague Listeners' 
Clubs 








Wednesdays 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AT WORK AND LEISURE-about our working hours and free-time 
activities d 






Thursdays rS 
MINI-MAGAZINE-— bringing lots of music and snippets of information 





ры 


Fridays 
YOUTH PROGRAMME -Iinking our youth with yours 






Saturdays 


COMMENTARY OF THE WEEK and WHAT THE PAPERS SAY — Africa and Asia as seen 
by Czechoslovakia's press, WEEKEND MUSIC BOX = 






Sundays 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK —а round-up of main events 
MAIL ВАС —acknowledging your letters and answering your questions 
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Radio Prague’s Afro-Asian Service always welcomes your letters, reception reports, questions, 
programme suggestions and musical requests, Your letters are acknowledged by mail and as 
many as possible over the air. We are glad to send you magazines and literature in English on 
different aspects of life in Czechoslovakia. 









All correspondence should be addressed to: 


THE AFRO-ASIAN SERVICE, RADIO PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
WE WISH YOU GOOD LISTENING 
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CONCRETE PLANTS 





ever on the spot, supplying concrete mixes for construction projects.. The thereugh: design, 


‘elaborate layout and up-to-date machinery of the Soviet-built " C " CONCRETE 
PLANTS provide for: Ny | 


- mechanization.& automation, of feeding, 
batching & mix delivery n ; °. 
— high quality of each one of different 
. concrete grades $ 
— reliable performance both in temperate 
. and tropical climates A 
— erecting & dismantling time reduced to . 
the-minimum AE Е З - 


Would-be buyers аге also offered, the necessary storage facilities, auxiliary premises 
equipment PE d i 
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HEN last weekend the Prime Minister declared 
that democracy without socialism was meaning- 
less and called for active involvement of the 

masses in the processes of radical social and 
economic change in the country, she did not carry 
conviction as she used to in the not-so-distant past. 
The reason simply is that the divergence between 

profession and performance which marked Congress 
rule in the Syndicate-dominated past and which 
brought about the alienation of the party from the 
common people, has not been reduced to any notice- 
able extent. The expectations aroused as a result 
of the developments after the Bangalore session of 
the AICC, chiefly the bold nationalisation of the top 
fourteem banks are far from fulfilled; in fact, there 
has been no effort to strengthen the positive positions 
taken, апа those in power have shown the same 
tendency as before to yield to pressure from vested 
interests; rural and urban. The stray exceptions, 
as in the case of limited firmness on the crude oil 
price question and on drug prices, have only helped 
to underline the fact that’ by and large the present 
Government lacks the courage and the determi- 
nation to move forward along the lines chalked out 
by its leaders. 

It is this fact that Sri Chandra Shekhar empha- 
sized in the Rajya Sabha on Monday when in his 
“more in sorrow than in anger” speech, he accused 
the Government of having failed to “fulfil the pro- 
mises made to the people after bank nationalisation”. 
The wide support his indictment received in 
the House is significant; it showed clearly that 
the Congress MP is not alone in feeling that the 
Congress, despite all the promises made at Bombay 
and elsewhere, is sliding back to the bad old days 
of Syndicate dominance. What progressive opinion 
in the country is concerned about is the discernible 
erosion of the credibility of the Indira Congress in 
the public eye. The realisation is dawning upon 
progressive Congressman that the people cannot be 
taken for granted and that time is fast running out. 
In other words, the Congress leadership has little 
time in which to regain the confidence of the masses 
and it is yet to prove itself capable of living up to 
the expectations it aroused by the removal of the 
Syndicate and the takeover of commercial banks. 
Tt is against this background that Srimati Indira 
Gandhi’s weekend speech at the New Delhi con- 
vention must be viewed. 

Involvement of the masses in nation-building and 
in radical socio-economic change is not something 
that can be brought about by speeches and reso- 
lutions, however sincere. In our situation the lead 
which will inspire the masses to identify themselves 
with these processes and unitedly resist the onslaught 
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Sands Running Out 


of vested interests has necessarily to be provided by 
those in power, backed voluntarily and whole- 
heartedly by all the progressive political partics and 
patriotic individuals and groups committed to the 
concept of a socieiy based on equality and social 
justice. This lead cannot be provided in a 
vacuum; it cannot be provided in a situation 
in which the entrenched bureaucracy at the top 
levels is all-powerful and is closely tied to vested 
interests of various kinds, ranging from 
business houses to the rich landlords in the 
rural areas. The privileged class in the bureau- 
cratic machinery has tremendous capacity for per- 
petuating itself, as the proliferation of the IAS shows; 
and the top bureaucrats have also the knack of 
cornering the most important positions in all spheres, 
as is shown by their dominance in key positions 
in every sector of the administration including pub- 
lic sector projects calling for dedication as well as 
technicalor scientific knowledge. It is no accident 
that not only the Administrative Reforms Commis- 
sion but officials at lower levels in the administra- 
tion have called for drastic change in personnel 
policy and a total restructuring of the set-up, so as 
to take it closer to the common people. 

Talk about workers’ participation in industry, 
especially in the public sector projects, sounds 
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“unconvincing today because the public undertakings 


are run not as vital instruments for social and 
economic change but as vehicles for the perpetuation 
of the paralysing bureaucratic structure. It is 
hardly surprising that the trade unionists who parti- 
cipated in the Delhi convention wondered how in 
this set-up the working people could play a decisive 
role of any kind. - 

And it is not only in respect of industry that the 
problem arises: in respect of agriculture too, it is 
the rich farmer lobby that has the decisive voice 
still about what will be done or will not be done 
by the Government. Ifthe vaunted. land reforms 
have got bogged down апа if there is no serious 
effort even to distribute Government fallow lands 
among the landless, it is because of the resistance of 
the rural vested interests to any change in economic 
relations which may reduce their power and impor- 
tance. The natural consequence of this situation 
is the strengthening of so-called Naxalite elements 
who find it easy enough to canalise the widespread 
discontent among the rural poor and incite violence 
against their immediate oppressors. It is meaning- 
less to blame the Naxalites or other extremists when 
it is the failure of those in power to show positive 
signs of capacity to bring about major changes in 
the rural sector that is responsible for the mounting 
dissatisfaction and disenchantment among the poor 
majority. И 

` Smt Gandhi has said that the process of change 





is bound to be slow; presumably this is a counsel 
of patience. But such advice will not change the 
situation, for she must remember too that the people 
have been more than patient for well over two 
decades and that they are in no mood to believe the 
same old pious platitudes they have repeatedly 
heard over this long period from the leaders of the 
country. 

The people аге undoubtedly ready to work 
patiently for a new future, but only if there is clear, 
unmistakable evidence that those in power at the 
Centre as well asin the States have a clear-cut 
programme to bring about changes which will 
benefit them over a definable period. Manifestos 
and appeals will no longer do; if the people are to 
stand by the Government and help it to bring about 
such changes, the Government. should initiate 
measures that promise these and see to it that they 
are honestly implemented. So far as the ruling 
party at the Centre is concerned, the time is past 
for the virtuous pose of left-of-centrism; it will not 
wash any more. The ruling party must forthwith 
shed its inhibitions about allying itself firmly with 
other parties and groups which also aspire for 
radical social and economic changes and for the 
building of a true socialist society; together all 
these parties can and must mobilise and move the 
masses forward, and the small privileged sections 
and their agents can then no longer resist them for 
a day. | 


Meaning of Cambodia | Р 


HE US invasion of Cambodia 
has suddenly changed New 
Delhi’s “political skyline. 

For months, no international 
issue had gripped the Indian 
public opinion; but almost over- 
night with President Nixon’s 
incalculable folly, the temper of 
the nation underwent an abrupt 
change. There was no longer 
any quibbling about the validity 
of the puppet regime at Phnom 
Penh, nor whether the Saigon 
regime had the right to cross into 
Cambodia. The march of the 
US armed forces has come аза 
clear case of one more Asian 
country being subjected to US 
attack and occupation. 
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The latest US action has by 
one stroke put the entire Ameri- 
can lobby into defensive in this 
country. An illusion was being 
sedulously spread in the last six 
months that President Nixon 
seriously meant to withdraw from 
Vietnam, that the US policy in 
Asia was about to turn a new 
leaf. Much was made of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s recent omnibus of 
platitudes which passed off as his 
foreign-policy projection for the 
Seventies. In fact, there was 
some amount of doubts about the 
coup in Phnom Penh against 
Sihanouk having been master- 
minded by CIA. The latest US 
invasion, however, has helped to 


scotch such doubts. 

The US prestige had suffered 
two setbacks recently in this 
country, both of which were due 
to factors beyond the control of 
Washington. The first was the 
mishap to the ill-fated Apollo 13 
mission: although’ informed 
public opinion regarded it as an 
accident due to technical failure, 
there is little doubt that in the 
eyes of the man in the street the 
halo of American walk-over on 


the road to the moon was dimmed_.. 


by the crisis to Apollo 13. Simi- 
larly, the Chinese success in send- 
ing up their satellite enhanced 
the prestige of the forces ranged 
against the US. Despite the 
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prevailing acrimony that besets 
China's relations with this coun- 
try, this demonstration of the 
Chinese advance inthe field of 


rockets has not been very com- 


forting for the US image-builders 
in this country. 

It would, however, be a mis- 
take to think that the USA asa 
nation has come down in the 
esteem of this country. The 
magnificent upheaval of mass 
repudiation of the Nixon line in 
the USA has come as a revela- 
tion to many in this country. No 
longer can Washington be. taken 
as the voice of America. The pro- 
test. movement in which even 
Prof Galbraith felt compelled to 
come out in the street is the 
measure of the isolation of Nixon 
with his mad policy: this cons- 
ciousness has begun to dawn 
upon the public opinion in this 
country. Inthis way the light- 
ning American repudiation of 
Nixon’s aggression policy has 
been the source of tremendous 
political education for the Indian 
masses. New bonds of solidarity 
with the democratic voice of 
America need to be forged in the 
common stand against the US 
imperialism. 

An equally significant deve- 
lopment is the growing realisation 
_in this country that the military- 
industrial complex has the deci- 
sive voice in Washington today. 
Despite the miasma of make- 
believe propaganda from USA 
about the enthronement of de- 
' mocracy in this citadel of “Free 
.World"—to which most of the 
Indian  newspapermen posted 
there are easy casualties—it is 
being widely recognised today 
even in circles far remote from 
the Left, that it isthe Pentagon 
that dominates the White House. 
For, nothing else could explain 
to the Indian public how after 
the disaster in South Vietnam, 
costing Johnson his president- 
ship, Nixon should venture to 
repeat the same folly іп 

Cambodia. 
` Perhaps the most effective on 
this score has been the cartoon of 


—Nixon as the pup listening to His 


Master's Voice of a snarling wolf 
representing the Pentagon. Inci- 
` dentally, this powerful depiction 
of the American reality by the 
most distinguished Indian 
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cartoonist of today has appeared 
in the newspaper whose over-rated 
editor has the distinction of being 
the most subservient pedlar of 
American propaganda wares in 
this country. | 


IEWED in this background of 
awakened mass conscious- 
ness in this country against 

America's ugly presence in Asia, 
there is little doubt that Sri 
Dinesh Singh's rambling state- 
ment in Parliament on Monday 
provoked fairly widespread dis- 
satisfaction even in the Congress 
benches. Precedents were beard 
to have been quoted in the lobby 
when, on similar occasions, 
Nehru had not hesitated at least 
to deplore American action. 
Instead, the Foreign Minister’s 
“appeal to all parties to stop 
hostilities immediately” has the 
danger of equating napalm-soak- 
ed American aggression with the 
Vietnamese resistance to it in 
support of patriotic Cambodians. 
In this context, his call for a 1962 
Geneva-type conference sounds 


‘more like a ritual rather than a 


serious notice on American im- 
perialism to quit Asia. The 
Foreign Ministers low-keyed 
statement has sounded all the 
more timid after President Tito's 
condemnation of US invasion, 
particularly when it is recalled 
that Sri Dinesh Singh is known 
to be a close admirer of the 
Yugoslav President. 

In contrast, the Prime Minister 
was more categoric, though she 
seemed to be rather inhibited 
by the anxiety not-to let it appear 
that her approach differed from 
her Foreign Minister's. Despite 
this limitation, she did fillin one 
of the gaps in Sri Dinesh Singh's 
statement when she pointed out 
that it was "sad and dangerous" 
that USA had put the clock 
back from the positive position 
attained at the time of the Paris 
talks. 

Sri Dinesh Singh's explanation 
why India did not choose to res- 
pond to Adam Malik’s so-called 
Asian conference on Cambodia 
was rather halting. The fact that 
the Indonesian move, which is 
meant to provide an alibi for 
Nixon’s policy, might do more 


harm than good was not touched 
by Sri Dinesh Singh. This has 


‘not come as a surprise to those 


observers in the Capital who 
happen to know that a section of 
the Foreign Office close to the 
Foreign Minister were not unen- 
thusiastic about attending the 
Jakarta circus. 

Sri Dinesh Singh's inability to 
rise to the occasion is not just an 
accident. "Those who are familiar 
with the present working of our 
Foreign Office will bear out that 
oflate there has hardly been any 
serious study in depth of the Major 
foreign-policy issues. There was 
excitement galore as to whether or 
not New Delhi should host the 
next Non-aligned Summit, but it 
would be unfair to claim that 
there has been an exhaustive as- 
sessment of the state of affairs in 
every corner of the non-aligned 
world, what alignments, regional, 
racial or ideological, are emerging 
among the non-aligned countries 
themselves. In the same 
manner, there has been no sign 
of any serious treatment of the 
perspective in South-east Asia 
after the US fiasco in Vietnam. 
There is a lot of loose talk of 
Asian collective unity but little 
of ,homework to turn it into a 
reality. Can weclaim to have a 
thorough grasp of the Indo-Nepal 
relations, not to speak of our 
relations with China? It is not 
that the Foreign Office is devoid of 


. talents, but purposeful pursuance 


of foreign policy can rarely be at 
the staff level; it has to come from 
the command level. It is no 
secret that at present there is too 
much of  pettifogging about 
operational jurisdictions and pro- 
tocol sensitiveness, and too little 
of determined endeavour to grasp 
the fast-changing world complex- 
ities. 

Cambodia has no doubt given 
a jolt to cavalier handling of for- 
eign affairs. It has once again 
proved that foreign policy is 
no Saturday-evening tittle-tattle in 
the Intercontinental high-life, but 
solid, sweated labour. It is time 
that out of this momentous Asian 
crisis, a new sense of urgency is 
instilled into our foreign policy at 
the highest level. 


Observer 
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America’s. Hundred Years War 


Jacques Decornoy writing from Wasbington in Le Monde (Weekly Selection, 


April 29, 1970) gives a revealing commentary on America’s Asian policy: 


...À good many Congressmen are loath to 


. let US soldiers fight in Laos or Cambodia, but 


as one confirmed partisan of disengagement 
explained: -“The President is the chief of the 
armed forces. We can only vote resolutions, 
in other words make known the Congressional 
will and see that Nixon doesn't get re- 
elected in three years if we're not satisfied." 
there is no way of stopping 
the Central Intelligence Agency from recruiting 
American mercenaries on highly inffated wages 
to fight in Laos, a practice revéaled in a recent 
issue of Newsweek. d 

The overall impression gleaned from a 
series of conversations with US officials and 
the questions left unanswered was the stub- 
bornness of the American attitude. The 
Americans do not want a war, but as long as it 
does not hurt the Republicans in the ballot box 


` and offers no threat to “law and order", a 


* 


prolonged military involvement would appar- 
ently not cause any misgivings in Washington 
political circles. 2 

The Committee of Concerned Asian 
‘Scholars, a body of Asian area specialists 
formed in 1967, attempted to pinpoint the 
reasons for this attitude at its second annual 
conference held earlier this month in San 
Francisco. Refusing to endorse a neutralist 
policy in South-east Asia, the Committee was 
equally concerned that its conclusions might 
consciously or otherwise be inspired or used by 
the counter-insurgency experts. The Asian 
scholars insisted the Indochinese conflict must 
be examined in the context of the American 
empire in the Pacific, the military-industrial 
complex, the effect of the war on the standard 
of living of workers in industries geared to the 
war, the relationship between the American 
way of life, the general standard of living in 
the US and the policy of investing in developing 
countries. 

While the Committee’s conclusions struggle 
towards a genuine understanding of the under- 
lying reasons for the US engagement in South- 
east Asia, they are also a new cause for pes- 
simism. Refusing to mince their words, the 
scholars meeting in San ‘Francisco labelled the 
big US corporations war profiteers. But they 
sought deeper reasons for the continuation of 
the war than the profit margins of the aero- 
nautics industry and the napalm manufacturers. 

They pointed out that war, far from scaring 
off investors, enables them to tighten their 


2 


hold on countries with plenty of cheap labour 
and abundantraw materials. American capital 
poured into Indonesia, and the oil companies 
are building storage depots in Singapore. US 
industrial and financial might is spread over a 
huge semi-circle, stretching from Seoul via 
Taipeh -and Hongkong to Bangkok, which is 
dotted with American bases employing a 
million civilians and military personnel. 

The San Francisco conference pointed out 
other interesting relationships. The changing 
situation all around the Pacific rim, whether 
on the US West Coast, in Japan or South-east 


.Asia, is bound ío affect the daily life of the 


Californians. Residents of a city like San 
Francisco found they could only stand 
by and watch helplessly while speculation 
took over in the downtown ‘area. А student 


minority on the West Coast is determined to . 


stop the war and break the hold of the 
millitary-industrial complex and the Establish- 
ment. The result? The city of Berkeley has 
just purchased three helicopters to be used by 
its police to control demonstrations, and arch- 
itects are starting to design buildings to protect 
their wealthy clients from street disorders. 

US activities in Asia today are a natural 
continuation of the great Pacific adventure 
begun with the Open Door policy in China in 
the nineteenth century. American relations in 
the Far East have been marked by wars or 
more subtle wàys of extending US 'domination 
over the peoples of Asia. Those responsible for 
the policy today need to maintain law and order 
at home if they are to succeed in the Pacific. 

Students have denounced the role played by 
thousands of American university professors, 
ethnologists and anthropologists, who by their 
detailed studies of the functioning of Asian 
rural societies, have enabled the.Government 
to devise better ways of protecting them from 
"internal and external subversion". These 
scholarly studies have contributed to a rational 
US Asian policy of which the Vietnam War is 
only a stage. 

It might be said that the United States is 
engaged in another Hundred Years’ War on a 
number of different fronts. North Vietnamese 
Commander-in-chief General Vo Nguyen Giap 
is not the only one to think in, terms of a 
pratracted conflict. The United States follows 
the same line of reasoning, but from its point 
of view the Vietnam War is only one pawn 
among many on America's Pacific chessboard. 
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BHUTAN 


Changes in Offing 


A Special Correspondent 


HE King of the landlocked 
Bhutan, Jigme Dorji Wang- 
chuk, is a shrewd ruler. His 

desire for ọpening up his country 
to the world has not yet deve- 
loped into an ambition. He wants 
to go slow till his country, spraw- 
ling into 18,000 square miles, 
sandwitched between the ambi- 
tious Chogyal of Sikkim on the 
West, and NEFA on the other, 
is ready for it. 

The King has prepared the 
ground for meeting the rising as- 
pirations of the people, He pro- 
poses to give the right to remove 
him or his successor by a simple 
majority in the Tsongdo (national 
assembly), a polite expression for 
a big gathering for discussion. 
The proposal is hailed as a pro- 
gressive measure. And undoubt- 


edly it is. 


It is one of the rare constitu- 
tional reforms anywhere in the 
world. But more than that, it is 
a step to forestall any move for a 
demand for a quick democratisa- 
tion of power. The King other- 
‘wise is confident that mustering 
50 per cent majority in the 
Tsongdo is not an easy proposi- 
tion’ in the foreseeable future to 
achieve. 

Be that as it may, it is a step 
in the right direction. The King 
is frank and simple. Не is un- 
assuming. His people love him. 
He is also a great friend of India. 

The Chinese occupation of 
Tibet has woken up the Bhuta- 
nese. They can no longer remain 
in sublime isolation. At the same 
time, they are also apprehensive 
seeing the fate of countries which 


went in for modernisation too. 


fast. 

Bhutan, situated as it is, has 
to take into consideration the 
international developments. The 
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King knows it only too well. He 
has to prepare the people for it. 
The proposal to seek United 
Nations membership is the first 
step. 

Under the August 8, 1949, 
treaty with the Government of 
India, Bhutan has agreed to be 
guided by the Government of 
India. The Government of India 
has, in its turn, undertaken to 
exercise no interference in the 
internal administration of Bhutan. 
India has expressed its desire to 
sponsor Bhutan for the UN mem- 
bership whenever Bhutan is ready 
for it. 

Bhutan is already a member 
of the Universal Postal Union 
and the Colombo Plan. It has 
not yet found the need for look- 
ing for aid to any other country 
since India has done it in abun- 
dant measure. India has now 
increased the annual subsidy to 
Bhutan to Rs 5 lakhs. 

There is no political party in 
Bhutan as yet. The King feels 
there is no harm in having one or 
two “Bhutanese-inspired” politi- 
cal parties. He told a group of 
visiting journalists that he had 
no objection to some Bhutanese 
forming the parties. His only 
condition was that the political 
parties should be strictly Bhuta- 
nese and there should not be more 
than two of them. There should 
be no outside influence. 

The King obviously had India 
in mind when he specified that 
there should not be multiplicity of 
political parties. It would do 
more harm than good to the 
country, he felt. 

Bhutan is on the throes of a 
change. Modernisation has caught 
on with the people. А major 
contribution in this should go to 
the Indian-built roads extending 


about 1,000 kilometres (at a cost 
of about Rs 30 crores) across the 
heart of Bhutan. Roads have 
brought vehicles апа the country 
is interlinked with transport. It 
has made the people aware of the 
things they had missed so far. 

The first impression of the 
backwardness of Bhutan one gets 
is from tbe thousands of monas- 
teries dotting all over the king- 
dom. There are about 3,000 of 
them (state-supported) and many 
hundreds mofe aided by the 
people. But the official claim is 
that the Buddhist monks have 
confined themselves to matters 
spirtual, and have not and do not 
interfere with the day-to-day life 
of the  people— politically or 
economically. 

Despite this heavy dose of 
religion, the people аге gradually 
waking up as if from a slumber. 
Their initial resistance to the 
introduction of tractors, for ins- 
tance, has disappeared. They 
are among those who ask fora 
change, demand more roads, 
schools and hospitals. 

The Nepalese in Bhutan from 
roughly 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation, totalling eight lakhs. The 
first census of the Himalayan 
Kingdom is complete but data 
has not yet been processed. The 
Nepalese mostly work on the 
roads. They do not yet posea 
"threat" to the existing political 
life, as it is alleged to be in 
Sikkim. 

Another effect of the Chinese 
occupation of Tibet has been the 
sealing of the Tibet-Bhutan Border 
and there is no movement both 
ways at present. Traditional trade 
between Bhutan and Tibet has 
come to a standstill. Bhutan, 
therefore, realises that she has to 
be friendly with India, expecting 
India to always have the good of 
Bhutan in her heart. 

This devolves on India a big 
reponsibility which has to be dis- 
charged with vigour and sincerity. 
As yet, India has helped Bhutan 
іп a number of ways. But still 
more has to be done to put the 
age-old tie between the two 
countries on a firmer footing. 
President VV girt’s five-day state 
visit (incidentally, a state visit 
ever undertaken by any head of 
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- Political Face of Panchayat Raj. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE was a'knock ^on the 
door. It was around 1955, 
a few years after the first 
general elections wére held and 


Congress Governments came into ` 


power in all the States and at the 
Centre. 
. The Chief Minister opened the 


door. It was a~ Congressman 
and a State leader. He wanted 
a share in power. There were 


not as many posts as the number 
of Congressmen for the Chief 
Minister to distribute power to 
his partymen. Yet, he found him 
a job. ; 

^ There was another knock, 
followed by many others who 
started coming from the districts 
too including those who came 
into the Congress fold after In- 
dependence. Now, this is too 
much for a Chief Minister to con- 
cede. Where are the posts to 
distribute? ' 

Seeing the pitiable condition 
and the predicament in which 
the Chief Ministers were thrown 
in, the Central leadership, in the 
name of Balwantrai Mehta Com- 
mittee report, evolved a superb 
scheme which would take off the 
pressure on the Chief Ministers 
and provide institutions at various 
levels in the State where Congress- 
men can be provided jobs. 


And this institution is the 


much glorified Panchayat Raj. 


Having abolished the zamin- 
dari system and the princely rule 
in 600 pockets in the country, 
and having created a scare among 
the top section of the landed 
gentry in the rural areas, the 
more  far-sighted among the 
Congress leaders wanted the Party 


to be strengthened by partly. 


absorbing this element. 
If the supremacy of the 
Congress has to be established 


< 
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in those zamindari and princely 
pockets, Congressmen in those 
areas will have to be armed with 
some powers and all benefits to 
the people should flow out of the 
hands of Congressmen, to enable 
them to beat back the zamindari 
and princely offensive. 

The institution of Panchayat 
Raj was considered as the best in- 
strument for the purpose. 

There was another reason too. 
Power flowed into the hands of 
the leadership of the Indian 
National Congress as the British 
left India. There was bound to 
be a clash between those vast 
masses who participated in the 
long-drawn struggle for freedom 
and made sacrifices, and those 
leaders into whose hands power 
was transferred. Тһе leaders 
who came into power would 
naturally like to strengthen the 
class and section of people from 
which еу. derived inspiration 
and strength and insulated them 
from the pressure they had to 


“encounter from the masses. 


It is exactly this that happened 
when Panchayat Raj institutions 
came into being. 

That this is no prejudiced 
view of Panchayat Raj but .borne 
by facts can be proved by a study 
made by the Andhra Pradesh 
State Chamber of Panchayat 
Raj. ` 

Those whose annual income is 
less than Rs 2500 constituted 19 
per cent among presidents of 
Panchayat Samithis and only 2 
per cent among chairmen of Zilla 
Parishads. Upper class (above 


"Rs 6000 per year) and upper 


middle class (from Rs 2501 to 
Rs 6000) constituted an over- 
whelming majority. The study 
stated. “It appears that for the 
presidentship of the Samithi and 


the chairmanship of the Parishad, 
persons with -sound economic 
background have better chances 
than others." $ 

If the fact that the presidents 


. of the Samithis are to be elected 


by the sarpanchas of villages is 
studied in ‘the background of 
another fact, that poor and lower 
middle class with less than Rs 
2500 annual income constituted 
majority of the.sarpanchas, it will 
be seen that the sarpanchas are 
subject to great stress and strain 
during the time óf the elections. 


Landowning Castes 


A foreign observer, Hugh 
Gray, MP, who made а study of 
Panchayat Raj institutions -in 
Nalgonda district, said: “If the 
membership of Samithis iyana- 
lysed, one finds they consist 
almost entirely of members of the 
dominant _land-owning castes, 
whatever the political affiliations 
of the members concerned. More 


caste, more land, more money, 


more education, are still the 
requisites for political suc- 
cess." Continuing, he said: 


"Panchayat Raj has provided a 
new framework for political 
caste struggles between rival land- 
lords jealous of their prestige and 
determined to maintain ànd, if 
possible, to strengthen their dis- 
trict power network." 3 

That the political executives 
at the Samithi and Panchayat 
level overwhelmingly belonged to 
Congress was never disputed. 
Those owing allegiance to the 
Congress included 82.39 per cent 
of sarpanchas and 92.65 per cent 
of presidents of Samithis. There 
was never a non-Congressman as 


` Zilla Parishad chairman, except 


for a brief period in one district. 
In Andhra, it is the Reddis 
and the Kammas that rule at all 
levels and wield enormous influ- 
ence in the villages. In all, the 
three institutions of Panchayat, 
Samiti and Parishads, Reddis 
constituted nearly 50 per cent in 
the first two and 80 per cent in 
the „Parishad inStitutions. To- 
gether, the Reddis and Kammas 
bagged about 60 per cent of the 
positions of political executives. 
The backward classes, the 
scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes are in insignifi- 
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cant minority among them. If 
other high castes like. the Brah- 
mins, Velamas, Kapus, Vysyas 
and Kashatriyas were also in- 
clüded, then, the upper castes 
formed about 83 per cent of the 
political executives at the Samithi 


level and about 82 per cent at the . 


Panchayat level. 

Their standing in political 
field is also revealing. 80 per cent 
of the sarpanchas, 83 per cent of 
presidents of Samithis and more 
than 50 per cent of Parishad 
chairmen entered politics only 
after Independence. Nearly half 
of the sarpanchas joined politics 
only on the eve ofthe introduc- 
tion of Panchayat Raj. 

These institutions are also be- 
coming jagirs of those who came 
to hold it once. For instance, 
nearly 39 per cent or two out of 
every five Samithi presidents at 
the time of study held the post 
earlier as well. i 

Certain conclusions emerge 
from this data: first, it is the 
ruling Congress party at the State 
level that-has come to occupy the 
political executive posts at all 
levels down below. 

Secondly, it is the landed 
gentry, the economically inffuen- 
tial section in the villages, which 


previously held only economic 


power, now have come to hold 
political power as well over the 
people in the villages. 

Thirdly, it is again the same 
caste and community that consti- 
tuted the majority of the ruling 
group at the State level that ruled 
in the rural areas. It is not the 


'tried and tested political worker 


that came to power at this level 
but the post-Independence brand 
that has come to occupy these 


posts. 
e 


TS Panchayat Raj institu- 
tions did not remain merely 

as organs of decentralised 
power and those who got a share 
in power did not remain satisfied 
with it Government's economic 
and political policies have, in 
practice, benefited the narrow 
section of population in the rural 
area and these gave the economic 
teeth to the same gentry who 
gained political and administra- 
tive control after the advent of 
Panchayat Raj. 
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- Take, for instance, land re- 
forms. Having got a hint from 
the Government that ceiling was 
going to be imposed on landhold- 
ings, the big landholders quickly 
redistributed their lands among 
family members to escape from 
the purview of ceiling. 

They also anticipated tenancy 
legislation offering protection to 
tenants from being evicted at the 
whims and fancies of the land- 
holders and acted in great hurry 
to evict them and continue agri- 
culture purely and wholly on the 


basis of oral tenancy. 


The fact that hardly 80000 
acres were declared as surplus 
over the ceiling and that not even 
a cent of this land was acquired 
by the Government so far, under- 
lines the powerful economic grip 
and therefore influence in the 
rural side continued to be enjoy- 
ed by the big landholders. 

Either in the name of in- 
creased production or in the 
name of ‘Strengthening the 
cooperatives, hundreds of crores 
of rupees have flowed to the 
rural sector in the shape of loans 
and grants. The fact that 
nearly a third of the expenditure 
in Panchayat Samithis, 29.09 
per cent, constituted loans issued 
and pending collection in 1965 
shows how the Samithis were 
more preoccupied with distribut- 
ing loans (not coiiection, please). 


Loans Cornered 


: With the composition of the 
Samithis and those who headed 
them being what they are, there 
can be no doubt that most of 
the loans have been cornered 


‚ by those who are powerful, eco- 


nomically and otherwise. The 
same is the case with loans given 
through cooperatives, land mort- 
gage banks and those given by 
agricultural departments. 

If it is also taken into 
consideration that all these loan 
distributing institutions are also 
manned by the representatives 
of the very narrow section of the 
community which also manned 
the Panchayat Raj institutions, 
the powerful economic and 
political pull the Parishad 
chairmen and Samithi presidents 

ained, could be easily imagined. 

All the common facility ser- 


` villages 


vices like schools, roads, etc. 
which would have otherwise 
benefited the whole rural com- 
munity, have gone to benefit 
the well-off few. The roads 
connecting the village to the 
main road helped those farmers 
with surplus production to take 
their produce to the market to 
Secure a better price; he is no 
more at the mercy of the merchant 
who came to the village and 
dictated price. The school also 
helped him to get his child 
educated in his own village. 

The poor people, whose 
income is about sixty paise per 
day and who constitute 52 per 
cent of the rural population, 
have no need to go out of the 
village and even if he has to go, 
he does not need aroad. With 
such abject poverty, he has all 
the necessity to send his young 
sons to earn something to make 
both ends meet rather than send- 
ing them to schools. 

The irrigation tanks and 
projects also benefited those who 
had the land and the high yield- 
ing varieties of  foodgrains 
profited the top layer of the 
village community. It is these 
limited sections that drew all 
the benefits of Panchayat Raj. 

A number of development 
works were undertaken in the 
at the instance of the 
Samithis. There was already 
in existence a class of contractors, 
whose loyalties rested with the 
officers in various departments. 
But, after the advent of Panchayat 
Raj, their loyalties shifted to 
Samithi presidents; there was 
ап influx into the contractor 
class of a new clement, that of 
the landholders who turned 
contractors. They have become 
the financiers, supporters and 
defenders of the Panchayat Raj 
system and those in power in 
these institutions. 


Powerful Influence 


The powerful influence 
wielded by the Samithi presidents 
could be understood from the 
simple fact that as much as 
Rs 41.22 crores were spent, for 
instance during 1964-65 through 
samithis, that is, one-third of 
the total budget estimates of the 
government, 







Such was the importance and 
prestige that this post of Samithi 
president commanded in the 
social and political life in the 
rural area that when asked to 
make a choice, any Congressman 
opted to become a Samithi presi- 
dent rather than a legislator. 
In fact, complaints started pour- 
ing in that the position of the 
legislator receded into the back- 
ground in his own constituency 
. and everyone looked to the 
Samithi president to get things 
done. | 

The bias of Ше Samithi 
presidents in- favour of the 
. landed gentry and against the 

‘small man in the village could 
be seen from the near unanimous 
demand made at all levels, from 
the village to the State Assembly, 
that the departments of educa- 
tion and social welfare be taken 
‘away from the purview of the 
Samithis and from their prefer- 
ence to arm the collectors with 
those powers. 

Teachers were transferred by 
` the hundreds not at the beginning 
of the school year but even 
during the year, putting them 
to untold difficulties, all because 
they did not oblige the local 
bosses. Harijan members in the 
State Assembly lamented that 
they could not get their house 
sites or the banzar lands assigned 
to the Harijans because the 
Samithi presidents were acting 
as agents of big landholders in 
the villages. 

Some amenities like street 
lighting, drinking water. primary 
schools and roads, provided in 
the villages by the Samithis, 
benefited the residents in the 
main village but not the Harijan 
hamlets. The landed gentry 
who were already enjoying 
economic power in the villages, 
took advantage of the political 
power in’ their hands to further 
buttress themselves апа their 
class and further suppress the 
economically weaker sections. 


It was in this background of 
political, economic and social 
ascendancy of the Samithi presi- 
dents and Zilla Parishad chair- 
men over the legislators that 
the Fourth General Elections 
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were held and the Chief Minister 
had to face a rough weather in 
seeing through some of his 
nominated candidates. A fairly 
strong opposition came from the 
Panchayat Raj bosses demanding 
that they should have a say in 
the nominations and that their 
nominees should “be selected as 
candidates. When the Chief 
Minister could not oblige them, 
they set up their own candidates 
as Independents and won their 
way through in some consti- 
tuencies. 

Sensing the challenge develop- 
ing at this level to the State 
leadership and also taking into 
account the dissatisfaction of the 
legislators against the Samithi 
bosses, the State Congress and 
the Government leadership ush- 
ered in the new institution of 
District Development Boards 
which scuttled the powers of 
Panchayat Raj institutions. 

‘It is an interesting spectacle 
that those very leaders who once 
praised the the Panchayat Raj 
sky high, started denigrating it 
in an effort to whittle down their 
powers and to placing them in 
the hands of the collectors. 

The District Development 
Boards were composed of only 
two individuals, the collector and 
the chairman of Zilla Parishad, 
but all powers were vested in the 
Collector. 


Officialdom Reinstalled 


The officialdom at the district 
level, who were relegated to a 
second rank after the advent of 
Panchayat Raj, and who often 
suffered indignities at the hands 
of the non-official chairmen and 
presidents, got an opportunity 
not only to regain their old posi- 
tion in the administrative appa- 
ratus in the rural areas but also 
wreak their vengeance. 

They wanted to prove that 
only the collector and the offi- 
cials could deliver the goods to 
the people and not the non-offi- 
cials. The non-officials raised a 
hue and cry in the beginning, 
passed resolutions opposing the 
development boards, but acquies- 
ced later, since there was no 
alternative. 

Chief Secretary, M. T. Raju, 
who is the author of'a report 
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based on which these boards: 
came into existence, activated the 
officials at all levels, with the 
obvious intention of making the 
best out. of the situation and 
reinstalling the officials and not 
the non-officials as the saviour of 


‘the people. 


This went on for over a year, 
when the Government and the 
ruling party decided to go back 
to the old set-up of Panchayat 
Raj, giving up the development 
boards. The decision is in the 
process of implementation at the 
moment, and different interpreta- 
tions are being given for the 
reversal of the process. 


Rural Base 


The organisation Congress 
having come into being, the 
Government leadership might . 
have feared that it would try to 
take advantage of the situation 
and turn the tables against them 
in the 1972 General Elections. 

The rank and file leadership 
of the Congress party in the 
Telangana region, dispossessed 
of power, joined the separate 
Telangana movement, providing 
it some rural base. 

The leadership might have 
felt that the Officials might 
swallow it, if it does not wake up 
in time and put the non-officials 
back in power, and quite in time 
before the 1972 General Elections. 
` The leadership needs some 
machinery at the lower levels 
threugh which it can function, 
grease and oil the voting machi- 
nery for the coming general elec- 
tions. And what else could be . 
batter than the Panchayat Raj 
machinery itself which proved 
its utility in this regard? 

Whichever interpretation might 
prove correct, the fact remains 
that the scheme of Panchayat 
Raj was used as an instrument 
not to take administration near 
the people, not to introduce self- 
rule at various levels, not to 
bring Gandhiji’s dream of Gram 
Raj to reality, but mainly to 
serve the interests of the ruling 
party, making it a pawn in the 
game of group politics within the 
party. 

Despite the fact that dele- 
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“ Workers’ Share in Management 


V. B. SINGH 


N the Western world workers' 
participation in management 
is a, post-Second-World- War 
phenomenon; and in India it is 
a post-Second-Five-Year-Plan 
experiment. For the purposes of 
the present discussion I wish to 
focus attention on the Indian 
experience and a perspective for 


1 the future. , 


Our Constitution gives equal 


rights to all citizens, whe- 
ther employer or employee; 
since the relationship bet- 


ween these two is contractual, 
they are equal before law, other- 
wise too. But this seems to be 
a legal fiction, unless the workers 
and employers are also equal 
economically as well as socially. 

Workers’ participation in 
* management brings the employers 
and workers together in decision- 
making in the production pro- 
cess, . But unless the workers 
have comparable level of educa- 
tion and culture to that of the 
employers; the former cannot 
effectively participate in decision- 
making. This underlines the 
urgency of intensive campaigns 
for workers’ education (including 
functional literacy). 

With the increase іп · primary 
and secondary education now it 
is both desirable and practical 
to prescribe minimum educational 
qualifications for the new 
entrants to factory. Workers’ 
participation in management, in 
the prevailing political climate of 
India, however, is an excellent 
beginning in the right direction. 


ra This contribution by Dr V.B. Singh, 


Reader, Economics Department, Luck- 
now University, is based on a paper 
submitted by him to the All-India 
Convention on the Role of Workers and 
Management in the Development of 
Socialist Economy, held in New Delhi 
on May 1 and,2, 1970. 
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. Inthe context of our. planned 
economic development, workers' 
participation in management is 
potentially a powerful tool for 
the implementation of production 
and welfare targets as well as for 
a check on the malfunctioning 
in the industrial enterprises— 
private as well as public. 

The Industrial Disputes Act 
of 1947 provides for Works 
Committees “to promote measures 
for securing and preserving amity 
and good relations between the 
employer and the workman and 
to that end, to comment upon 
matters of their common interest 
or concern and endeavour to 
compose any material difference 
of opinion in respect of such 


matters". 

Although the number of 
Committees increased over a 
period of time, it was considered 
that since they were statutory 
they created an impression of 
being "imposed". It was thought 
that some voluntary arrangement 
would be а better method of joint 
consultation. 

The Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion of 1956 stated : “In a socia- 
list democracy labour is a partner 
in the common task of develop- 
ment and should participate in 
it with enthusiasm.... There 
should be joint consultation and 
workers’ and technicians should, 
wherever possible, be associated 
progressively in management. 
Enterprises in the public sector 
have to set an example in this 
respect." 

Consequently, the Second 
Five Year Plan recommended the 


-extension of the institution of 


joint consultation, The Third 
Five Year Plan stated, "Manage- 
ment cadres ought to arise out of 
the working class itself”. 


The Fourih Five Year Plan: 
1969-74 Draft states: "In the 
field of industrial relations, prio- 
rity will be accorded to the 
growth of a healthy trade union 
movement, the promotion of 
collective bargaining and the 
raising of productivity through 
Labour-Management cooperation” 
(p. 341, emphasis added). "Thus 
joint consultation has been a 
running (heme in Indian plann- 
ing. To what extent has it 
succeeded? 

The answer has been given by 
an Yugoslav consultant, Sri 
Zivan Tanic to the Shri Ram 
Centre for Industrial Relations 
in his excellent. study (Workers' 
Participation in Management: 
Ideal and Reality in India, New 
Delhi, 1969) of the working of 


Joint Management Councils 
(JMCs) and Works Committees 
(WCs). 


This study reveals that the 
JMCs have grown during 1958 
to 1967 (July) from seven to 46 
in the Public- sector, and 16 to 
101 in the private sector (the rate 
of growth being almost the same). 
The Works Committees increased 
from 2095 in 1954 to 3409 in 
1965. Sri Tanic states that only 
42 per cent of the urban enter- 
prises, eligible under the Aci, for 
having WCs had them, and 58 
per cent did not. In other words 
the WCs covered only 37 per cent' 
workers employed in the 
factories. 

On the whole, it may be said 
that with statutory basis, the 
WCs have covered'a larger num- 
ber of workers than the JMCs. 
The working of these two instru- 
ments of joint consultation re- 
veal that their functions are of a 
duplicating nature. (see Appen- 
dixes À and B given at the end 
of this article) 

They do not operate at the 
level of decision-making but at 


the level of implementation; 
they do not function 
as Production Councils but 
as welfare councils; they 


function merely as organs of in- 
formation; and in the ultimate 
analysis their functioning depends 
оп the whims and attitudes of 
the employers. 

Sr Tanic informs us in. а 
telling manner that Indian em- 
ployers have autocratic and pater- 
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nalistic behaviour, oligarchic.and 
bureaucratic management; and 
the educational background, 
family links, caste and class of 
workers and managers create a 
horizontal organisational gap 
between the top, middle and 
lower levels of management. 

The National Commission on 
Labour rightly has recommended 
that the Works Committees 
should “‘amalgamate, to the ex- 
tent desired, the functions of 
the two” bipartite organs for 
consultation (Report p 345). The 
Commission has appropriately 
pointed out that this recommen- 
dation can only be implemented 
if “compulsory recognition of 
unions in establishments employ- 
ing 1С0 or more workers and in 
units above a stipulated capital 
investment" takes place (see p 
343 and also p 329). 

The sociological and economic 
functions of the Works Com- 
mittees and the Trade Unions 
should be telescoped. The chief 
mechanism through which trade 
unions, once compulsory reco- 
gnition comes into forces, can be 
made effective instruments for 
formulating and implementing 
ап industrial plan, оп Ше 
plant level, аз an integral 
part of the planning of an indus- 
try on the national scale, is the 
introduction of collective agree- 
ment between the trade unions 
and the management for a speci- 
fic period of time. 

Once such collective agree- 
ments are enforced, the balance- 
sheet of a factory shall not be 
only financial] but also physical; 
it shall not be only technically 
but also economically correct, It 
is in this way that the trade 
unions and workers’ participa- 
tion in management will become 
effective tools of bringing about 
social and economic regeneration 
in the country. 


APPENDIX A 
Functions of Works Committees 
Conclusions of: the Tripartite 
Committee on Works Committees 
(Seventeenth Session ILC 
Decision 1959) 


Jt was agreed that it was not 
practicable to draw up an ex- 
hausive list: of the functions ОЁ 
Works Committees. There 
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should be some flexibility of ap- 
proach for the system to work 
properly. „Illustrative lists of 
items which the Works Com- 
mittee should normally deal with 


and those which it should not ` 


normally deal with were drawn up 
and approved. It was agreed 
that the demarcation would not 
be rigid and the approved lists 
were flexible. 

(I) Illustrative list of items 
which Works Committees will 
normally deal with: 

1. Condition of work such 
as ventilation, lighting, tempera- 
ture and sanitation including 
latrines and urinals. 

2. Amenities such as drink- 
ing water, canteens, dining rooms, 
creches, rest rooms, medical and 
health services. 

3. Safety and accident 
prevention, occupational diseases, 
and protective equipment. 

Adjustment of festival 
and national holidays. 

Administration of welfare 
and fine funds. 

6. Educational and recrea- 
tional activities, such as, libraries, 
reading rooms, cinema shows, 
sports, games, picnic parties, 
community welfare and celebra- 
tions. 

7. Promotion of thrift and 
saving. 

8. Implementation and re- 
view of decisions arrived at mee- 
ting of Works Committees. 

(ID List of items which the 
Works Committees will not 
normally deal with: 

1. Wages and allowances. 
. 2. Bonus and profit sharing 
schemes. 

3. Rationalisation and 
matters connected with the fixa- 
tion of workload. 

4. Matters connected with 
fixation of standard labour force. 

5. Programmes of planning 
and development. 

6. Matters connected with 
retrenchment and lay-off. 

7. Victimisation for 
union activities. 

8. Provident fund, gratuity 
schemes and other retiring bene- 
fits. 

9. Quantum of leave and 
national and festival holidays. 

10. Incentive schemes. 

11. Housing and transport 
Services, : 


trade 


APPENDIX B ' 
Functions of Joint Management 
Councils (7515 Session ILC 
Decision) 


1. It would be the endeavour 
of the Council/Councils (i) to 
improve the working and living 
conditions of the employees, (ii) 


` to improve productivity, (ii) to 


encourage suggestions from the 
employees, (iv) to assist in the 
administration of laws and 
agreements, (у) to serve generally 
as an authentic channel of com- 
munication between the manage- 
ment and the employees, and (vi) 
to create in the employees, a 
live sense of participation.. 

2, The Council/Councils 
would be consulted by the 
management on matters like: 

(i general administration of 
Standing Orders and their 
amendment, when needed; 


- 


UU 


(ii) introduction of new metho- - 


ds of production and manu- 
facture involving re-deployment 
of men and machinery; and 

- (iii) closure, reduction in or 
cessation of operations. 

3. The Council/Councils 
would also have the right to 
receive information, discuss and 
give suggestions on : 

(i) general economic situation 
of the concern; 

(i) the state of the market, 
production and sales programmes; 

(iii) organisation and general 
running of the undertaking; 

(vi) circumstances affecting 
the economic position of the 
undertaking; 

(v) methods of manufacture 
and work; 

(vi) the annual balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement 
and connected documents and 
explanation; 

(vii) long-term plans for ex- 
pansion, re-deployment, etc.; and 

(viii) such other matters as 
may be agreed to. | 

4. The Council/Councils 
would be entrusted with respons- 
ibility in respect of: 

(i) administration of welfare 
measures: ` : 


(ii) supervision of safety 
measures; 

(iii) operation of vocational 
training and аргепіісеѕһір 
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A CZECHOSLOVAK INTROSPECTION 


This week as Czechoslovakia celebrates its National Day, it may be 
worth projecting the current introspection that has been going on among 
its leadership. The following is abridged from a contribution by Dr 
__ Fojtik, Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 


Czechoslovakia. 


Lenin’s Legacy to Fight Opportunism 
J. FOJTIK 


I ten years have been for 

us a period of struggle 

directed towards creative 
application of Marxism-Leninism 
in our social realities, towards the 
creation of optimal conditions for 
the successful growth of socialist 
economy, for the development of 
science, technology and socialist 

_ culture. These are the years of 
efforts to strengthen. the leading 
role of the Party, to increase the 
authority of the Party. 

These are also the years 
marked with efforts to remove the 
shortcomings and deformations, 
but also the years of the gradual 

~growth of the new threats. 

The self-critical attitude of the 
Communist Party was utilised by 
all those, who did not reconcile 
themselves to the victory of socia- 
lism іп Czechoslovakia, for 
attempts to malign and discredit 
the road our country has taken 
towards socialism, the road on 
which we firmly set out after 
February 1948. 

_. The forces which did not 

“decrease their hatred and enmity 
towards the Party—though keep- 
ing it hidden for a long time— 
gradually concentrated themselves 
to attack the whole system of 
socialism. 

All aré well acquainted with 
the Czechoslovak events of 
January 1968, that brought forth 
originally a big hope, but was 
grossly deformed by opportunist 
forces, which enabled the activi- 
zation of anti-socialist elements. 
The leadership of our Party is 


. now preparing a detailed analysis - 


Tthat will explain the roots of the 
deformation of  post-January 
policy and will throw light on 
the basic preconditions of the 
crisis situation that we went 
through. However, without wait- 
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ing for the detailed analysis we 
can state—what has proved itself 
as evident and fatal—that one of 
the roots of our crisis was an 
unprincipled, even a light-hearted, 
attitude towards the demanding 
tasks of our society. 

Between fifties and sixties a 
distinct necessity to switch over 
from the extensive methods of 
running the economy tothe inten- 
sive methods was becoming more 
and more pressing. It had 
become necessary to resolve 
problems of socialist management 
and to raise toa higher qualita- 
tive level the whole system of the 


. directorial work based on the 


principles of democratic central- 
ism. It had become urgent to 
draw conclusions from the 
criticism of shortcomings and 
mistakes, which led to the 
weakening of the functioning of 


‘the Party and which damaged the 


authority of the Party in the eyes 
of people. It had become especi- 
ally important to find out such 
ways for the implementation of 
the leading role of the Party that 
would result in the concentration 
of the creative forces of the 
society and that would prevent 
the growth of retarding forces in 
certain spheres. 

It cannot be said that the 
leadership of the Party in those 
days had not been aware of these 
tasks. However, quite obviously 
it underestimated their urgency 
and was not able to find out a 
corresponding solution of those 
difficulties, which due to their 
underestimation, went on increas- 


ing. 

A certain role was played also 
by the fact, that we allowed our- 
selves to be carried - by the illu- 
sions of the already-achieved 
political unity and the structure 


of our socialist society; by the 


ilusion that the social conflicts 
are more or less secondary prob- 
lems, merely accompanying 
features of the development of 
the socialist democracy whose 
basic guarantees are automati- 
cally ensured by the existence of 
the new social system itself. This 
self-satisfaction resulted in the 
falling standard of the level of 
political work and to its dispro- 
portionate replacement by admi- 
nistrative methods. 

In a situation, when a coura- 
geous initiative in the solving of 
the new demanding tasks as well 
as a principled attitude towards 
all views expressing doubts about 
the capability of the Party to 
lead society were needed, the 
Party was not able to mobilize 
its Marxist-Leninist theoretical 
and ideological front. 

The struggle against retarding 
tendencies finally fell a prey to 
the Right-opportunist and the 
liberally oriented sections of in- 
tellectuals. These forces more 
and more conspicouously started 
to group themselves in the op- 
position. Under the cover of the 
struggle against dogmatism and' 
conservatism these opposition 
elements utilised the efforts for 
the improvement and changes in 
the system of management, to 
attack the leading position of the 
Communist Party and weaken 
the central leadership. The strug- 
gle against dogmatism and con- 
servatism was soon turned into a 
tirade against Marxism-Leninism 
in a drive to replace the ideology 
of revolutionary proletariat with 
a platform opened to any view 
and any stream. This tolerance 
was in the end nearly unlimited. 
Those, who were for such open- 
ing of the window, were so much 
thrilled that they forgot one 
thing: that all those, who remain- 
ed really loyal to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and to proletarian inter- 
nationalism, were in this process 
being gradually and systemati- 
cally eliminated. 

The most disorienting feature 
however was the fact, that the 
efforts for the achievement of so- 
called democratization were run 
underthe pretext of a struggle 
for a new, better face of social- 
ism. As wecame later to know, 
it was not а question of demo- 
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cratisation, but a question of dis- . 


mantling of socialism itself. 

A,question arises: How could 
such tragic interlude happen, how 
was ‘it possible that such a com- 
paratively big part of the people 
in the Party and outside the Party 
became a victim to such dema- 
gogy? 

For a number of years the 
ideoloigical work, theoretical 
activities and the education in 
the spirit of Marxism-Leninism 
in our Party were grossly neg- 
lected. The Party had tolerat- 
ed in its ranks not only many 
passive members but also those 
who by their convictions and 
views did not belong to the Party. 
The underestimation of the ideo- 
logical work, spreading of formal 
methods in this work? tolerance 
of double-faces, etc. provided a 
breeding ground for the offensive 
of opporatunism. А 

This whole process was 
camouflaged by opportunists with 
bombastic slogans ‘‘about acti- 
vity of people never witnessed 
before", “people have their own 
brains", "people can до without 
advisers", etc. 

The question, which is the 
main question, and the way how 


this question is put in its own. 


way shows how much some one 
adheres to Marxism-Leninism or 
not; the question, who speaks in 
the name of the people, who 
stands behind their back or at 
the head; which force is their 
vanguard; whether the right to 
represent them belongs to the 
one who flatters them and leads 
them shortsightedly into disaster, 
orto the one who really leads 
Шеш to the full liberation from 
the shackles inherited from capi- 
talist era—such questions—as it 
has always been in the whole 
history of opportunism—were 
left unnoticed by our oppor- 
tunists. К 

To appeal to the people, to 
their initiative, and at the same 
time to go against the people is 
an ancient manoeuvre. 

Long time ago, Lenin in his 
article Two Tactics, written in 
1905, had already stated that the 
"intellectual wing of the Party" 
suffering “from lack of any 
independent," stand allowing in 
itself to be carried by fashion- 
able words of various brands of 
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revisionists as well as by the 
various "forms of purely 
working-class movemement", and 
falling from one extremity to 
another, tries with a manoeuvre 
to depress the growth of the acti- 
vities of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat and its confidence in its 
own strength" (Lenin's Works, 
Vol 8, p 138). “It is ridiculous, 
but it is a fact" states Lenin in 
the above-mentioned article. 
"Nobody thought so much about 
workers' own initiative -and no- 
body in his preaching did so 
much to narrow, restrict. and 
lower the own initiative of the 
working class as the Party of the 
Working People (Rabocedelnici). 
Under the slogan of the 
own initiative of  proletariat, 
Axelrod, Martynov, Martov 
and Liber (Bund Party) defended 
at the Congresses the right of 
professors and higher middle- 
School students to apply for the 
Party membership without doing 
any work in any organisation. 
In the name of the own initiative 
of the proletariat, the theory ‘the 
organisation as a process’ was 
put forth which justified disor- 
ganisation, and created prized 
intellectual anarchism.” 

This is a very apt characteris- 
tic. Its validity was proved also 
by our experiences in 1968. 
The theory that counted upon 
the almightiness of the levers of 
market stimuli and of the mar- 
ket mechanisms and from which 


was expected the elimination of. 


losses that were debited on 
the account of voluntarism, 
was based actually on the idea 
of “orgnaisation as a process". 
This idea formed a basic thesis, 
on which rested according 





to the views of some theoreti- 
cians, as for example of Ota Sik, 
the project of a new system of 
economic management—the pro- 
ject which the overcoming of 
bureaucratic subjectivism (related 
by these theoreticians to every . 
kind of central planning) was ex- 
pected. This allergy to the Plan 
and to the central leadership that 
built up its prestige with the help 
of various arguments of liberal- 
istic orientation, had its clear 
‘motif in the effort to disrupt the 
system of responsibility and 
authority of institutions. Bureau- 
cracy was identified with this latter 
system so that the criticism of this 
system would win wide support 
among Various strata of the peo- 
ple with petty-bourgeois morals, _. 
with  petty-bourgeois leanings, 
that is, among those sections that 
can be always and easily mani- 
pulated as soon they are promis- , 
ed the' perspective of liberalised 
relations. 

Lenin grasped the contradic- 
tion between this revulsion to or- 
ganisation, which results in the 
so-called intellectual anarchism 
that avoids taking any responsi- 
bility for the decisions and solu- 
tion in the practical sphere, and 
a spectacular demonstrative stand 
by which their interest in the 
working class and in the broad 
masses of the working people is 
sought to be proved. This con- 
tradiction is strikingly revealed 
in the forcible connection of the 
principle of recklessness to the 
social position of the people as 
a result of the orientation at the 
interest of some individual or of ' 
the so-called autonomous, inde- 
pendent units and of а demand 
for “а really humane socialism". 


WORKER'S SHARE IN MANAGEMENT 
( Continued from page 14) 


schemes; 
. (iv) preparation of schedules 
of working hours and breaks and 
of holidays; 

(v) payment of rewards for 
valuable suggestions received 
from the employees; and 


(vi) any other matter as may . 


be agreed by the Joint Council. 
5. All matters, e.g., wages, 


bouns, etc. which are subjects 

for collective bargaining are ex- 

cluded from the scope of the 

Council/Councils. Individual gri- | 
vances are also excluded from ` 
its/their scope. In short, creation 

of new rights as between emp- 

loyers and workers should be 

outside the jurisdiction of the 

Joint Council. 
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Low-Down on Monopoly Control 
KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


M? control is a limited objective. It is 
an objective which seeks to control the out- 

come, essentially logical, of a process, while 
leaves the basic ingredients of the process itself 
intact. 

This is a basic contradiction afflicting most of 
the exercises at monopoly control in the capitalist 
world. Not that it needs any very complicated 
or profound analysis to discuss this basic limitation. 
The point is that in the course of attempting policy- 
formulation with respect to a private enterprise 
economy in order to modify, nullify or moderate the 
consequences of the unbriddled operation of private 
enterprise, this limitation of monopoly control is not 
adequately taken into account. We shall attempt to 
show some important consequences of doing it. 

The purpose of monopoly control is, strictly 
speaking, not to control the aggregate size of the 
private sector as such. It aims at controlling the 
growth of unified private control over some com- 
mon and related spheres of operations. Thus, it is 


` possible that at the same time when successful 


monopoly control is underway, the private sector 


' as such registers spectacular growth. Also, what 


~ explicit statement of its objectives. 


it prevents is the entrenchment of a family or indi- 
vidual in some common and related fields of pro- 
duction without curbing their overall growth in 
different branches of the economy. Thus, monopoly 
control, in its essence, is а restraint on a particular 
pattern of- growth of the private sector. - 


Misunderstanding of Objective 


` The Indian monopoly control legislation makes 
The basic 
purpose is given as ensuring that the operation of 
the economic system does not result into the con- 
centration of economic power to the common detri- 
ment. This objective, it must be stated, is based on 


. a misunderstanding of what monopoly. legislation, 


N 


especially of the type enacted in our country, can 
achieve. This legislation cannot control those aspects 
and forces of the operation of the economic system 
which result into the concentration of economic 
power. 
For one thing, the variables which the ‘Monopoly 
nd Restrictive Trade Practices Act seeks to control 
are not fully and adequately capable of being con- 
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trolled through legislative restraints. It could only 
be of prohibitive negative character. Thus, through 
control over price and some other aspects of market- 
ing policy, it could be ensured that giant units 
by virtue of theit command over the market or 
because of collusion with others, do not obtain 
excessive gains. However, there are many other signi- 
ficant variables, besides restrictive output policy and 
collusive practices like aggressive sales campaigns, 
barriers to the entry of new firms, the directions of 
further research, and technical development which 
enable firms to make excessive profits. The assump- 
tion behind this move is that if such practices are 
made illegal, there will be powerful competitive 
forces which will deny anyone such excessive advan- 
tages. 

This is an assumption about the way economic 
system operates. But it is well known that when 
non-price competition replaces price competition, we 
move away from what is known as a perfectly com- 
petitive regime. And the basic logic of the opera- 
tion of our economic system, particularly in the 
organised sectors of the economy, is that the social 
productive forces are committed by private decision- 
making to the pursuit of ever larger profits. Larger 
profits are made not exclusively by controlling the 
proportion or the market for a particular commodity 
or group of commodities by specific groups of 
people. 

Actually, one may hypothesise that the pursuit 
of profit may require entry into diverse fields of 
activities because even in the absence of monopolistic 
control, competition is hot strong enough in cont- 
rolling the level of profits. Diversification of interests 
by a business house may mean reduction in risks 
of loss. It may also give them regional dis- 
persion reducing the risks consequent upon failure of 
demand, political uncertainties, etc. A business 
house may even start a complex of diversified acti- 
vities even at one centre. А still simpler reason is 
that control over the supply of one group of related 
commodities arouses anti-monopoly feelings. To 
avoid this public wrath, diversification into various 
lines of activities is helpful. Growth of business 
houses in these days of corporate business, also 
depends on the confidence reposed in them by the 
investing public. This confidence depends, inter alia, 
on the extent of command over resources, managerial 
talent and the diversity of experience of the business 
houses. 
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Thus, a growing business house is more likely to 
diversify its activities than to put all its eggs in one 
` basket and make the basket so big as to arouse 
public hostility. The concern with concentration of 
economic power should, then better manifest itself with 
the size of one's command over resources, control. 
over various industries, interlocking directorships and 
other devices enabling .business houses to command 
a critical minimum. of shareholding in order to 
control the real levers of power in a corporate enter- 
prise. а | 

From this point of view, the institution of 

absentee, passive shareholders affords a great deal of 
economic power to a minority of active, large and 
.cohesive group of shareholders. Thus, really signi- 
ficant variable in the concentration of economic 
power is the increasing facility to acquire “control 
through management” with a rather small extent of 
“control through ownership”. If the essence of 
“monopoly phenomenon is taken to consist of а 
progressive shrinkage of the ranks of economic 
decision-makers in the economy, and not within the 
narrow confines of an industry (howsoever defined), 
monopoly control should concern itself with limiting 
the control through management process. 

The cornering and pre-empting of bank and other 
institutional credits, import licences, licences for start- 
ing fresh industrial ventures and avenues of foreign 
collaboration are some ~ of the critical variables 
which have been extensively used by big business 


houses to strengthen their control over the economy. . 


Compared to these, the text-book monopolistic 
practices, though certainly important in themselves, 
are of relatively sniall significance. | 
Therefore, the attempts to control the concen- 
tration of economic power through control over 
restrictive monopolistic practices and their expansion 
into related lines, looks like tilting at the windmill. 
This ‘could be regarded as one of the important 
operational consequences of applying blindfolded 
the theoretical concepts developed in a different 
context. The concept and theory of monopoly as 
related to the supply of one particular commodity 
or group of related commodities was déveloped by 
the neo-classical economists in their particular 
equilibrium approach to the theory of price deter- 
mination. In this highly abstract framework, 


some definitions of concepts like industry, com- 
modity, etc. were developed. The analysis of pro- 
fit maximising behaviour by monopolies (controlling 
the supply of one particular product) led to the con- 


clusion that various restrictive practices are con- ` 


ducive to profit maximisation. 
However, in real life businessmen will see no 
compelling reason for concentrating their profit 


' pursuits within the sacred territory of one "industry" 


alone. The entire economic arenais the field for 
their purusit of profit. Therefore, what is needed 
is an analysis of the indices, mechanism and 
methodology of horizontal and vertical expansion by 
business house in various industries in order to 
exercise their economic power over a wide field. 


Self-Deceptive Concept- 


Monopoly control, therefore, can perhaps suc- 
ceed in giving protection to the consumers against 
the machinations of monopolistic firms. But to expect 
that it will help in reducing the concentration of 
economic power is quite naive, if not self-deception. 
The critical variable in the game of expansion and 
concentration are investment policies and not pric- 
ing policies. The really relevant basis for mono- 
poly control is not a static theory of monopoly 
behaviour but a dynamic theory of the growth of 
firms and their diversification. In the present mono- 
polies law, the weakest point is that concerning the 
expansion of existing firms in their present or relat- 
ed fields. . 

Itis very easy for firms to plan quite a large 
increase in capacity in staggered instalments and 
show a low figure for the created capacity and 
produce much more than the rated capacity. There 
is no technical or economic concept of capacity which 
is completely rigid. Moreover, thejessence of private 
enterprise is its freedom from check-up by external 
authorities. The extent to which such internal 
investigations could be carried out and relied upon 
are very insignificant quantities. . 

Therefore, a too ambitious and pompous, mono- 
poly control law is doubly self-defeating. In order 
to do what it cannot, in the nature of things, do, 
it might not at all do, or badly do what it other- 
wise properly can. ; 
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. sanctuaries and will 


CAMBODIA 


Dangerous Gamble 


K.M.P. 


TyniNcE Sihanouk’s film "Sha- 

dow Over Angkor" was in 
' а sense a preview of the 
shape of things to come, and 
he was.always aware that the 
real danger to the Cambodian 
monarchy was a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency inspired coup. 

Cambodia, which had been a 
haven of peace in the war-torn 
Indo-China peninsula has now 
been drawn into the whirlpool. 
South Vietnamese and American 
troops have launched a massive 
attack in the province of Savay 
Rieng, better known to the world 
as “Parrots Beak”. 


N aked Aggression 


Nixon’s statement that the 
United States will do everything 
in its power to destroy the North 
Vietnamese and Liberation Front 
commit 
ground troops for that purpose 
has turned the lid off the lies 
which American propaganda had 
spread throughout the world 
about hesitations to supply arms 
to the Lon-Nol clique. It is 
brutal and naked aggression 
against a small country, 

It is surprising that the 
American President has failed to 
learn from the mistakes of his 
predecessor, involvement in 
Vietnam and Laos began in a 
small way but the Americans are 
still enmeshed, and not allthe 
defoliants and the bombs have 
"brought victory a minute nearer. 

The massive air raids on North 
Vietnam too was seeri as a short 
cut to victory. The Vietcong, 
it was argued, would fade away 


once the sanctuaries were destroy-' 


ed. The only result was the 
struggle in the South became 
more intense and the Americans 
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were compelled to unilaterally 
give up their bombing in order 
to start negotiations in Paris. 

The search for and destruc- 
tion of sanctuaries in Cambodia 
will be even more difficult, for 
Nixon has committed himself to 
troop withdrawals and the 
Vietnamisation of the war. Ano- 
ther war will mean, goodbye 
to all that, neither the corrupt 
and inefficient ARVN nor the 
ragtail Cambodian National Army 
are in a position to match the 
Liberation Front and North 
Vietnamese troops. 

Nixon, by his latest statement, 
has committed himsélf to a fight 
to the finish in Indo-China. He 
is well aware of the political 
repercussions and has openly 
declared that he is content to be 
a one-term president. He is, 
however, a calculating machine 
and hopes that a quick victory 
will enable him to continue in 
office on his own terms. 


Elusive Victory 


It is, therefore, on the chances 
of a quick victory that Nixon 
has staked his future and, 
strangely enough, Indo-China 
has been the graveyard of all 
those who saw victory round 
the corner. Vitory may well be 
round the corner, but so far since 
1945 those who pursued that 
particular mirage had been worn 
out by the effort. 

Victory still remains elusive, 
the Liberation Front, in spite of 
all the search and destroy cam- 
paigns and the accelerated 
pacification, remain a formidable 
military force, and the Ameri- 
can who were-unable to deal with 
it, with half a million troops in 
South Vietnam, are not likely to 


‘succeed by extending the war to 


Cambodia. 

And what about Lon Nol 
and Sirik Matak who had ambi- 
tions of becoming the saviours 
of Cambodia? The cynical 
way in which they sacrificed the 
national interests for personal 
gains smacks of moral turpitide. 
They had skilfully been utilising 
the anti-Vietnamese sentiments, 
of a section of the people of Cam- 
bodia, unleashing a campaign 
of hate, the primary purpose of 
which was to remove Sihanouk 
from power. 


Jingoist Hysteria 


The March 8 demonstrations 
were organised by the army, 
the sacking of the . em- 
bassies of the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government of South 
Vietnam and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, too, was 
the work of an army controlled 
mob. It was followed by 
an ultimatum to the DRVN 
Embassy asking for the with- 
drawal of all North Vietnamese 
troops from Cambodia. Immedia- 
tely afterwards came the rfassive 
massacre of Vietnamese civilians. 
By playing upón the jingoistic 
sentiments of the urban bour- 
geoisie and accusing Sihanouk of 
having sold the Cambodian 
people to the North Vietnamese, 
the Junta whipped up national 
hysteria and the people, who 
had enjoyed 16 long years of 
peace, started clamouring for 
war. 

It was certainly in the interest 
of urban bourgeoisie and the 
lumpen proletariat to have a 
“little?” war to help the junta to 
appear as nationalist. But what 
it forgot was that the National 
Cambodian Army did not have 
the power to throw out the Viet- 
namese and that a vast majority 
of the Cambodian people conti- 
nued to support Prince Sihanouk. 

All that it could expect was 
that the Cambodian civil war 
became a part of the general 
Indo-China War. And after hav- 
ing whipped up anti-Vietnamese 
sentiments, the clique of adven- 
turers are passively watching the 
American equipped troops of 
General Thieu invade Cambodian 
provinces. 
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Thus, General Lon Nol has 
merely made Cambodia into а 
battlefield where the American 
puppet troops will be fighting the 
Liberation Front. His only alter- 
native is to ally. himself with 
Saigon, which will prick his pro- 
paganda baloon, that the coup 
was carried out to save Cambo- 
dia from the Vietnamese. 

The Cambodian people now 
have a clear choice.- On the one 
side is Prince Sihanouk supported 
by all the progressive forces in 
Indo-China, and on the other, 
the American-sponsored alliance 
of Thieu, Lon Nol and Souvanna 
Phouma. They ‘cannot forget 
that while Hanoi and the NLF 
have never challenged Cambo- 
dian frontiers, America’s allies 
in Indo-China have not accepted 
it and are pressing territorial 
claims on Cambodia. 

The South Vietnamese inva- 
sion of Cambodia was a diplo- 
matic blunder of the first magni- 
tude on the part of Washington, 
for General Lon Nol had mana- 
ged to survive merely by confusing 
Cambodian opinion. Sihanoük's 
personal popularity was counter- 
ed by the traditional hostility to 
Vietnamese. The invasion has 
upset the equation' and created 
conditions favourable for the 
rallying of the nation round 
Sihanouk. : 


Balancing Forces P 


It was, however, not Sihan- 
nouk's foreign policy that had 
led the Rightists to plan the coup 
buthis domestic policies. Both 

-'in the field of foreign as well as 
-internal policies, Sihanouk had 
pursued a policy of balancing 
one force against another in 
order to keep Cambodia on an 
even keel. AP 

In external policy his primary. 
aim was to keep the war outside 
Cambodia. He realised that 
neutrality was the only effective 
means by which his small and 
weak country could remain 
uninvolved, 

It was not that he dide not 
realise that the Vietcong and the 
DRVN troops used Cambodian 
territory for transporting food 
and arms to South Vietnam, but 
they were never seen, never creat- 
edany incidents and stayed only 
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"border 


` Cambodia-China 


for a few hours. The Interna- 
tional Control Commission repea- 
tedly failed to find any sanctua- 
ries in Cambodia. Sihanouk's 


policy was one of accommodation 


rather than confrontation. 

The result was that the vast 
majority ‘of Cambodian were 
even unaware of North  Viet- 
namese presencé in the border 
provinces. On the other hand, 
the South Vietnamese carried 
D incursions, ^ Afnerican 
planes repeatedly bombed Cam- 
bodian villages, and relations 
with Saigon and Washington 
continued to be tense. 

This was mainly due to the 
fact that Washington considered 


neutrality as an evil and refused ` 


to recognise Cambodia’s frontiers. 
At the same time, by skilful diplo- 
matic pressure, Sihanouk was able 
to get the Communist powers to 
recognise Cambodia’s frontiers 
and get considerable amount of 
aid from Peking and Moscow. 


Expanding Power 


Over and' above this, Sihanouk 
recognised the fact that Vietnam 
had been an expanding power 
for the last few hundred years 
and had seized the Cambodian 
territories in the Mekong delta. 
Even in the post-war period he 


“was able to draw conclusions 


from the forceful Vietnamization 
of the plateau area, a tribal terri- 
tory where Diem had settled 
Catholic refugees, that the policy 
of settlement was not over. 

For him the real danger was 
that the Vietnamese farmers and 
agriculturists would spill over to 
Cambodia's underpopulated pro- 
vinces and a slow process of 
Vietnamization would take place. 


"The only ally he could think of 


as a counter-weight to a powerful 
and united Vietnam was China, 
and throughout the post-Inde- 
pendence period Sihanouk's re- 


. lationships with China had been 


friendly. As he said on one 
occasion, relations with China 
took the first priority, then with 
France, and finally ` with the 
Soviet Union. ^ 

Atthesame time he was not 
willing to tolerate any Chinese 
interference in the internal affairs 
of Combodia. When the 
Association, 


Sihanouk felt, was interfering in 
the internal affairs of Cambodia 
atthe behest of Peking, he not. 
only warned China but took: 
strong action against the Associa- 
tion. Мог did he wholly trust 
China, he was anxious to have 
acountervailing power. ' 


Military Realities 


His much-quoted speech sug- 
gesting a continued American 
presence in South-east Asia, was 
primarily an attempt to put for- . 
ward the view that in the absence 
of another strong power in the^ 
region, the small states would be 
at the mercy of China. 

Sihanouk was perfectly aware 
of the military realities of South- 
east Asia; be was aware that 
Cambodian independence could 
be secure only by an understand- 
ing with the Vietnamese people 
-and accommodation with Chinese 
interests. It isin this light that 
the conference of the Indo- 
Chinese people which he organi- 
zed has to be seen. 

It is easy to demise the efforts 
of a prince, the descendant of a 
long line of kings, to seek 
accommodation with Communist 
powers as opportunistic, but 
what cannot be denied is that 
Sihanouk’s policy was eminently. 
successful. He had kept the war 
outside his country though there 
were both external as well as 
internal pressures. р : 

While the Right-wing of the. 
Sangam accused him of being in 
league with the Communists, the 
Left accused him of being pro- 
American. Every shift in policy, 
every pronouncement was scruti- 
nized with care to find whether 
the prince had abandoned his 
neutralist policy. 

And it was by no means an 
easy task; there was pressure 
from South Vietnam, and the 
Americans, there was pressure 
from Thailand, and there was 
counter-pressure from Hanoi and 
China. A civil war was ranging 
in South Vietnam and Laos 
which accordingly spilt over into 
Cambodia. There were the 
Khmer Reds and Free Khmers, 
but Prince Sihanouk not only re- 
mained neutral but got his this 
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War Is No Cure 
VICTOR PERLO 


HE boom part of the five-year 
inflationary war boom is 
over. But the inflation is 

not over, and will not be soon. 
This has been a boom of soaring 
monopoly profits, increasing 
exploitation of labour, declining 
real wages. It has been a boom 
of increasing  contradictions— 
political and economic, domestic 
and international. 

We are now in a new stage 
of slowed-down economic growth, 
which was forecast at the start 
of the Nixon Administration. 
Thisstage is beginning with a 
.decline in physical production, 
which has already meant un- 
employment and increasing hard- 
ship for many thousands of wor- 
kers, and threatens millions. 

The war economy has been 
particularly harmful, because it 

. has been the longest in history, 
and because there have been none 
of the usual wartime controls. 
There is a very tense financial 
situation, with no solution in 
sight. 

ш Ld 


Economic Decline 


Already, it.seems quite defi- 
nite, the United -States is in the 
first real war-time economic 
decline in history—regardless of 
whether or not it is officially 
called a recession. 

The people are suffering from 
accelerating price increases and 
record rising tax burdens. Official 
satistics show consumer prices 
now going up 6 per cent per 
year. Usually in wartime they 
show only half the actual rise. 
Thus, the actual increase in prices 
and taxes probably comes closer 
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to 12 per cent, and the actual 
decline in average real take-home 
pay is closer to 5 per cent, than 
the official 1.8 per cent per year. 

Under these conditions, such 
“extravagant” demands as the 
one dollar an hour increase per 
year of the Teamsters are barely 
better than standstill demands, 
and the 35 cents demanded by 
GE strikers has fallen behind the 
requirements of the time when 
they were first formulated. 


Living Standard 


Just consider the latest 
Labour Department figures—in 
the spring of 1969, a moderate 
living standard cost a family of 
four in New York 11,236 dollars. 
Adding increases since then, and 
the 30 cent fare, it is now 12,000 
dollars. Ihate to think what it 
is in Chicago, with the 50 cent 
fare. 

With the average New York 
weekly wage of 125 dollars, it 
takes two full-time workers to 
make tbe moderate budget, and 
one wage-earner would not even 
make the lower standard—or 
really poverty level—of over 
7,000 dollars now: 

This means that the majority 
of black, -Puerto Rican and 
Chicago people, regardless of 
official statistics, are below the 
poverty standard, and the great 
majority of white workers are 
below the moderate standard. - 

Contrast this with the rising 
superprofits of the war profiteers. 

The admitted profits: of the 
five largest Pentagon contractors 
(including General Electric) 
increased 4,3 times between 1960 
and 1968 (from 137 million 
dollars to 587 million dollars). 
The stockholders’ equity of these 


corporations increased from 2.4 
billion dollars to 4.1 billiondollars. 

The drive for maximum 
profits, under ‘conditions of un- 
restrained wartime inflation, 
leads the monopolies to strive 
to collect every possible last 


. dollar of potential money capital 


for purposes of investment. The 
increase in debts during the last 
five years was three times as much 
as during the period 1951-55, 


which included the Korean 
War. 
The last two years’ debts 


increased 125 billion dollars per 
year. Gross debts of the country 
Government, companies, indi- 
viduals—are now close to two 
trillion dollars having doubled 
during the 1960. The interest 
payments on all debts have 
reached the phenomenal sum of 
135 billion dollars a year. 

The bulk of this goes to 
banks, insurance companies, 
finance companies, and other 
arms of the financial octopus 
which sits at the control centre 
of US monopoly capital and 
sucks through each of its tentacles 
the octopus’ share of the surplus 
value squeezed out of American 
workers. 


О” course, this huge take is 
realized through all-time 

record interest rates. It 
has brought the country to the 
most dangerous financial situation 
in 40 years. Companies are deep 
in debt, without enough cash to 
meet oncoming obligations. More 
schools are closing down and 
local governments are threatening 
to pày workers in scrip instead 
of cash. 

In the very biggest and 
greediest banks, says Henry 
Kaufman, a leading investment 
banker, “loan deposit ratios now 
exceed 100 per cent, liquid asset 
holdings are virtually depleted, 
and liquidity is largely dependent 
on the ability of three banks to bid 
successfully for new liabilities’ — 
that is, to borrow from Peter to 
pay Paul. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 
warns hat "sustained credit 
pressure" will “heighten strain in 
a most worrisome way ... the 
potential for serious trouble 
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emphasises the... need to produce 
a sound ‘fiscal package’ in the 
weeks immediately ahead". 

But Nixon will not and can- 
not produce a sound fiscal policy 
without withdrawing from Viet- 
nam and drastically cutting the 
military budget. 

This 'fiscal year, despite 

: Nixon's. budget-balancing bal- 
lyhoo, Federal spending is up 
about 26 billion dollars-from last, 
and the Government may have 


a record actual deficit next fiscal 


year. 
Chase Manhattan Bank says: 


“The current attempt to reduce . 


inflationary pressures gradually... 
is a delicate operation ... 
failure of any major segfnent of 
society to contribute to this effort 


‚ соша leave only one alternative _ 


solution available—a deep and 

~ possibly prolonged recession 
which would correct the price 
trend, but at enormous cost to 
other national goals." 

Economists not sitting so deli- 
cately on the nest eggs of the 
billionaires, put matters more 
bluntly. ' Eliot Janeway, for in- 
stance, warns of the danger of a 
major financial panic like that of 
1907. 


Imperialist Solidarity 


Internationally, the dollar has 


won a respite, thanks to the soli-. 


darity of the world’s imperialists 
in granting foreign aid to US im- 
perialism, and in agreeing not to 
convert dollars into gold. But 
the fundamental imbalance of US 
transactions has worsened, with a 
deficit of 8 billion dollars in the 
first nine months of 1969. US 
monopolies have spread their in- 
flation pressures and high interest 
rates to Europe by drawing off 
: many billions of European 
capital. А 
Dr К. Richenbacher, head оғ 
the Dresdner Bank of Frankfurt, 
writes: “Multinational compa- 
nies and the American banks ... 
have become powerful factors in 
.our national markets, mopping 
up liquidity at exorbitant rates... 
Our central banks may give us 
the illusion that they are able to 
control national markets. The 
truth is that multinational com- 
panies and the American banks 
have taken over 
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monetary | 


policy.” 

As the rival imperialist powers 
grow in relative strength, their 
contradictions with US imperial- 


ism grow, their willingness to . 


finance US aggression must dec- 
line. The full weight of financial 
over-reaching will descend on the 
US dollar, as it did earlier on 
those currencies of declining colo- 


‚ nial powers, the pound and the 


franc. . f 

Why did the boom end? For 
two main reasons.. First, the 
undermining of mass consuming 
power by the reduction in the real 
wages of workers. "Second, by a 
sharp reduction in new armament 
orders. Such orders, declined 
from 368 billion dollars in 
the nine months ending Novem- 
ber 1968 to 26.5 billion dollars in 
the same months of 1969 —a drop 
of 28 percent. ` 


There was no decline-in mili- ` 
-tary spending, but an increase. 


The decline in orders was. an 
economic measure of the Admi- 
nistration, aimed at slowing down 
the economy. : 
How deep will the downturn 
go? I think. no further than in 


.1960-61., I believe that the dec- 


line in consumer spending power 
will be checked by (i) the end of 
the war surtax and the reduction 
of income-tax withholding, and 
(ii) beginning in April, higher 
social security benefits: And, 
„perhaps, by bigger wage іпсгеа- 
ses. i 


Rising Cost 


Second, when the ruling class 
feels the decline has gone far 
enough, it will revive munitions 
orders. Meanwhile, unemploy- 


ment is rising and will rise fur-. 


ther, and will stay at а Consider- 
ably higherlavel than has pre- 
yailed— regardless of rigged off- 
cial figures. And the ‘cost of 
living will continue to rise as fast 
rising. 

Economic policies aim at such 
an outcome’ ^" ' 

Here is a Wall Street Journal 
headline: “Economic ‘Chicken’. 
Nixon willing to Steer Close to a 
Recession іп Bid ‘to Slow Infla- 
tion. But Aides say He would 
Ask Credit Easing, Sacrifice Sur- 
plus if Slump Loomed.” In раг-` 


: or nearly as fast as it has been 


ticular, say the article, he will. 


strive to have things on the up- 


tick before the 1970 elections. 


This supposes that a real 
financial crisis—with major bank- 
ruptcies and bank failures, a pos- 
sible stock market 
avoided. Then there will be a 
more serious depression. 

Economic trends no longer 
develop only in response to, the 
development of private economic 
relations and. contradictions. 


Sfate monopoly capitalism regu- . 


lates and influences the economy 
ina thousand ways and on a 
mounting scale. . The essence of 
that regulation- is constant: to 
promote the most effective con- 
duct of the class struggle against 
the American working class, 


against minority peoples, against ' 


weaker capitalists, . against 
imperialist rivals, against the 
national liberation movements of. 
the world, against the ‘socialist 
countries. — "Stability", Сапа 
“soundness”, and “our goals” 
are mere code words to hide 
this reality. | 


ө 

T this stage, the decisive ob- 

jectives of US imperialist 
economic policy are: 

1. To continue the war econo- 
my uninterrupted, for war profit, 
for exéroising "military pressure, 
including wars, against the 


- world's peoples. 


2. To push the recession 
moderately deeper so as to in- 
crease unemployment and dimi- 


-nish labor bargaining power. "To 


put over а wage freeze. І stress 
this as perhaps the most impor- 
tant single objective. 

` To continue increasing 
prices at near the recent rate so 
as to indirectly increase the exploi-- 
tation of labour. To pile fresh 


. taxes on workers. 


4. To continue financial regu- 
lation encouraging fabulous high- 
interest loot of the population by 
the financial combines. ` А 

5. To hold thè recession in 
bounds, for fear of setting off 
broad mass struggles, especially 
of black and minority peoples. 

6. To hold down economic 
growth for some years, as the 
imperialist way of striving to 


reduce the international payments 
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panic—is ` 


4 


" 


deficit, and contain inflationary 
dangers. ' 

7. To utilize its multinational 
positions to play off the workers 
of one country against another. 

The economic programme of 
the working class, of the black 
and minority peoples, must 
oppose this programme in àlmost 
every particular. It must in- 
clude: 

1. End the war in Vietnam. 
Radically cut the military budget. 

2. Multiply the size and scope 
of Government social service and 
social welfare programs along 
with a government-provided full 
employment guarantee. 

3. Broaden struggles for job 
and income equality for black 
and minority workers. 

4. Much bigger wage increa- 
ses, shorter hours, defeat of any 
wage freeze attempt. 

5. Organization of mass 
struggles on taxes and fora roll- 
back of monopoly prices. | 

6. Campaign for solidarity 
with workers of other countries 
' against multinational employers. 

At a recent American Manage- 
ment Association conference, 
Dr E. F. Scoutten, a Schlitz 


Brewing vice president, said that | 


unions are now rejecting 10 per 
cent per year wage and fringe 
offers, and that wage and fringe 
increases in mass production 
industries may reach 12-15 per 
cent this year. 


Wage Freeze 


Some labour relations experts 
at the meeting thought the average 
might be at the lower end of the 
range, around 12 per cent. There 
is increasing feeling among em- 
ployers that they cannot defeat 
the workers in ordinary collective 
bargaining. 

The cry fora wage freeze is 
becoming more insistent. How 
it will be approached—directly, 
via anti-strike legislation, Бу 
strategic use of Taft-Hartley 
injunctions—remains to be seen. 
But a blitz attempt to put it over 
under cover of a phony national 
emergency is increasingly likely. 

Throughout the capitalist 
world the workers are driving 
hard against the monopolies. 
They have defeated wage freezes 
or attempted ones in England and 
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elsewhere. They are winning 
wage increases of 10 per cent per 
year in Western Europe, aud [5 
per cent in Japan, and in Western 
Europe price increases are gene- 
rally less than in the US. 


Solidarity Action 


The workers of other coun- 
tries aré increasingly aware of 
the US-owned multinational 
giants in their exploitation. 
Japanese workers, showing their 
consciousness, have contributed 
to the strike fund of the GE 
strikers here. We should hail 
this solidarity action. But two- 
faced General Electric tries to 
turn this inside out. 

To its stockholders it boasts 
of its multiplying ties with the 
Japanese Zaibatsu, its soaring 
investments and production in 
Japan. To the public and its 
workers it claims, through full 
page ads, that the Japanese 


workers are trying to steal the 
American workers’ jobs by kcep- 
ing them on strike. It insidiously 
urges the workers to capitulate to 
GE so as to save their jobs. 

But it is that corporation-—- 
like the others—which moves 
jobs away from this country con- 
tinually, regardless of US de- 
mands and despite huge wage 
increases in Japan and elsewhere. 
Even now GE is going ahead with 
moving thousands of additional 
jobs to Japan, regardless of the 
strike’s outcome. 

The problem of establishing 
effective collaboration between 
workers of different countries 
against their common exploiters, 
the multinational monopolies, 
against the collaborating trusts of 
the different imperialist powers, ` 
is extremely difficult. But the 
need is increasingly obvious, and 
it has to be a two-way coopera- 
tion of mutual help. 


ке ————-—-_— 
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better way to help the revolution- 


‘aries, for if he had repeatedly — 
criticised the terrorists and their 


methods things would have been 


* . rendered even more difficult for 


Saga of Individual Heroism . 


THEY LIVED DANGEROUSLY, Manmathnath Gupta; 
People's Publishing House: New Delhi, 1969; pp 440; Rs 25. 


Тт would be historically untrue 
to minimise the role played by 
. the “revolutionaries” in the 
‚ struggle for freedom, even as it 
` would be wrong to exaggerate the 
effect of the individual acts of 
terrorism and heroism of „the 
young men who believed honestly 
that British power could never be 
removed except through violence 
and bloodshed. __ 

That the revolutionaries fired 
the imagination of large numbers 
in the country is undeniable, but 

` it is equally true that the number 

of persons who were willing to 
` follow their example was pitifully 
‘small. Sardar Bhagat Singh be- 
. came a symbol, and Chandra- 
зекһаг Azad a legend: and there 
were many others. But to the 
national movement as a whole 
their contribution was no more 
than marginal, and to pretend 
that facts were otherwise does not 
-make sense. 

At the same time, no one who 
has studied’ the course of the 
struggle will deny that 
contribution, was not only the 


most picturesque but did put 


considerable fear into’ the hearts 
of the alien rulers. 
Sri Manmathnath Gupta was 
"only thirteen when he was attract- 
ed to the national movement. It 
was only a little later that he cast 
his lot with the revolutionaries 
who were desperately trying to 
` organize a network all over the 
country. 

Unfortunately, it so happened 
that except in the Kakori train 
hold-up,- the groups .with which 
‚ he worked were not very effective. 
Every plan seemed to go wrong 
somewhere. There was much 
‘disillusionment when there were 
suspicions of betrayal by in- 
dividuals who had been trusted 
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their : 


implicitly and entrusted with. 
secret missions. at 
However, the success or failure 


‘of the terrorist acts undertaken 
-did not affect the punishment, 


which was quite heavy. Sri Gupta 
spent well over twenty years in 
different jails on various charges. 

In jail the young and ener- 


_ рейс men could not be expected 


to accept the inhuman and humi- 
liating conditions ; much of this 
volume is a record of the many 
hunger-strikes undertaken by the 
youthful prisoners in jail, some 
with a measure of success and 
some totally fruitless. 

The author believes that a 
good part of the prison reforms 
that came about later were due 
to the efforts of a handful of 
persons like himself. Perhaps 
there is an element of truth in the 
claim,. although it is true that 
elsewhere in Indian non-revolu- 
tionary freedom fighters too agi- 
tated for better conditions in 
prisons. This is not to underrate 
the work of the revolutionaries 
but merely to show that the many 
kinds of patriotic elements who 
participated in. the freedom 


. Struggle made contributions in 


their own way in different areas, ` 

' Politically, the most important 
point that Sri Gupta makes in 
this volume is that Mahatma 
Gandhi somehow let down the 
revolutionaries. He cites Gandhi- 
ji’s silence in respect of the cases 


against some of the revolutiona-. 


ries. Gandhiji himself explained 
that he differed fundamentally 
from the terrorists in regard to 
methods of struggle and that 
being committed to truth he could 
not gloss over this aspect of the 
matter if he were to come out 


' with statements. 


He preferred silence as the 


: example: 


-that, 


them, and the British would 
certainly have exploited Bapu's 
utterances for their own imperial- 
ist purposes. Sri Gupta' is not 


. convinced; he prefers to think 


that Gandhi betrayed the terro- 
rists. 

He says in one place, for 
“It is strange that 
Gandhi never openly came out in 


support of the cause of special - 


treatment for political prisoners. 
It сап Бе explained away that he 
believed in suffering, but this 
explanation falls through when 
viewed in the light of the cold 
fact that he and his friends were 
certain of some kind of special 
treatment when in jail. It was 
the rank-and-file Congressmen 
that required and coveted special 
treatment. Those who wax elo- 
quent on Gandhism forget these 


, small but significant aspects of 


Gandhism.” 

Sri Gupta’s prejudice has 
obviously distorted his judgment. 
Gandhi never asked for special 


. treatment in jail for anyone and 


often explained that prison life- 
and suffering were voluntarily 
undertaken by his followers and 
therefore, there was no 
question of trying to secure 


special treatment by begging or 


by threats. 

It may be that many Cong- 
ressmen did not measure up to 
Gandhijs standards, but it 
is certainly unfair to blame the 
leaderfor it; he did not mince 
words about his beliefs and 
did not try to force his 
views on others. 
elsewhere published his own and 
another revolutionary's  corres- 
pondence with the "Mahatma; 
The exchanges, which Gandhi 
published in his journal, clearly 
bring out the fact that Gandhi- 
respected the revolutionaries for 


their courage and patriotism 
but  emphatically rejected their 
methods. f 


In retrospect, it is difficult -to 
say that Gandhi was not right. 
He and his followers were far 


more successful in establishing / 


communion with the illiterate and 
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Sri Gupta has . 


pu 


ignorant masses of India and 
awakening in them the desire to 
be independent and to live as 
men, than the revolutionaries . 
who operated in small Broups or 
individually and were not able to 
organize a massive popular move- 
ment without which a national: 
struggle could only be futile. 

It is easy to sympathize with 
Sri Gupta’s criticism of Ram 
Dhun and the rest, and Jawahar- 
lal Nehru’s acceptance of these. 
At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that the prayer meetings, 
however irksome they appeared 
to the youthful militants in the 


national movement, did have a 
profound impact on the masses: 
the prayer meetings represented 
to Gandhi the starting point of 
establishing a dialogue with the 
masses at their level. No one 
has yet denied that he succeeded 
in this as no one else had or 
could have. 

Leaving aside these aspects, 
the volume makes very interesting 
reading. It provides an insight 
into the working of the minds of 
the revolutionaries and into the 
many kinds of problems they 
faced. Not the least of these 
problems was that of lack of 


BHUTAN (Continued from page 9) 


state to Bhutan), has helped 
bring to surface the tremendous 
fund of goodwill India has in that 
country. 

The Planning Commission 
drafted 'Bhutan's First Five Year 
Development Plan (1961-66). Of 
a total outlay of Rs 17 crores 
provided, about Rs 10.5 crores 
was spent during the First Plan 
period. The Border Roads 
Organisation has spent about 
Rs 130 crores since 1962 on the 
construction of roads. The 
Second Plan is being implemented 
since 1966, with an outlay of 
Rs 20 crores. The Third Plan is 
on the anvil and will be finalised 


by the Tsongdo 
of this year. 

The two Plans have laid the 
broad foundation of develop- 
ment for Bhutan. They have pro- 
vided the basic infrastructure and 
their impact has becn definite]y 
shown in the changes in the lives 
of the people. 

Bhutan’s Third Plan broadly 
aims at consolidating the gains.. 
Bhutan has plans to set up small- 
scale and medium-scale industries 
based on local raw materials. 
This is expected to give a big 
boost to the economy providing 
employment to rural folks. 

Bhutan did not have the 


t 


by the end 


organisation. 

Despite Sri Gupta's heroic eff- 
orts, the volume effectively conveys 
the futility of armed struggle with- 
out massive and well-organized 
popular support. However, des- 
pite their shortcomings and the 
inadequacy of their methods, the 
revolutionaries will inspire 
generations (о come, for as in- 
dividuals they represented the 
best in Indian youth of the 
period: patriotism, utter selfless- 
ness and readiness to mount the 
gallows for the cause. 


— C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


"zamindari" system as in India. 
Agrarian unrest has not yet sur- 
faced. But the Naxalite eruptions 
in neighbouring West Bengal 
towns is worrying the Bhutanese 
officials because of the increasing 
number of landless labour. 

The Government has taken 
steps to shift people from pockets 
of concentration to where land 
is available. It has also decided 
to give incentive, among others, 
by way of exemption of land 
revenue for the first three years, 
But it 1s a slow process. 

Given the right policy of help 
and understanding, India hasa 
good, reliable friend in Bhutan. 


POLITICAL FACE OF PANCHAYAT RAJ ( Continued from page 12) 


gations went to Maharastra from 
Andhra Pradesh on two occasions 
‘and found the direct system of 
elections to Panchayat Raj insti- 
tutions there more useful, and 
despite the fact that the Oppo- 
sition parties consistently de- 
manded direct elections both to 
the Samithis and Parishads to 
avoid the most unhealthy election 
practices that have set in due to 
indirect elections (like heavy 
bribing of the individual voters, 
whisking them away to unknown 
places on the eve of elections, 
еїс.), the Government has been 


reluctant to accept this amend- 
ment. 

The leadership is evidently 
afraid that the machinery 
through which the ruling party 
has been manipulating the vot- 
ing machine at the village level, 
which had helped to Keep the 
rank and file leadership of the 
Congress satisfied, and most 
important, through which the 
class which had put it in power, 
retained its hold over village 
life, must not go out of its 
control. 


^ То conclude the Panchayat 


CAMBODIA (Continued from page 20) 


neutrality accepted by the Chinese , 
and the North Vietnamese. 

It was only after he was forced 
out of power that Cambodia 
abandoned neutrality. The hard- 
headed men in Saigon and 
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Washington believe that this is one 
of their major successess in South 
east Asia, but in course of time 
they will realise that Cambodian 
neutrality was of advantage to all 
the combatants. 


э 


Raj has given political and ad- 
ministrative teeth to those who 
already possess economic power 
in the village. The economic power 
itself has been further strengthen- 
ed through hopelessly inadequate 
land reforms, cooperative socie- 


ties, land mortgage banks and 


a host of other institutions and 
schemes created under the plea of 
improving the rural India and 
increasing agricultural produc- 
tion. It did bring in some chan- 
ges in the rural sector, but not 
to the benefit of those who most 
needed the relief. 


By the time they realise their 
blunder in pushing out Sihanouk, 
thousands of American lives will 
be lost and Cambodia too will be 
reduced like Vietnam and Laos in- 
to a land of marshes and craters. 
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Not just a breakfast. 


А COMPLETE 
FOOD... 


Mohun's New Life Corn 
Flakes are rich in energy 
giving proteins, minerals . 
carbohydrates ~and vitamins 
that make this breakfast an 
ideal dietary supplement. 
Eat a bowl of these crunchy 
flakes today and enjoy 
that tempting flavour 

. and toasty taste. 
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Hd INTERADS 


“The Germans are | 


a great and brave 
people. Their indusiry, 
their scholarship aad 
their bravery command 


the admiration of the world. 
One hopes that they will lead 
the peace movement 

_ Mahatma Gandhi 


“The Garman Democratic Republic, faithful 
to the interests of the German people and 
the international obligations of all Germans, 
has eradicated German militarism and 
nazism on its territory and pursues a policy 
serving peace and socialism.” 


—From The Constitution Of The G.D.R 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Representations In India: ore 

1, Kautilya Marg "NEW DELHI 
122, Dinshaw Wacha Road . BOMBAY 
7-B, Middleton Street CALCUTTA 
1/1, Kodambakkam High Road MADRAS 
Nungambakkam | 
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HARYANA NEEDS DEDICATED RECONSTRUCTION 
WORKERS. THE TWIN MENACE OF DROUGHT AND 
FLOODS MAKES THE DREAM OF GREEN REVOLUTION 
A CHALLENGE. VILLAGE ELECTRIFICATION AND 
VILLAGE ROADS, RURAL SANITATION AND RURAL 
HOUSING, PROVISION OF DRINKING WATER AND 
FULL EMPLOYMENT ARE GOALS WE MUST STRIVEFOR. 


х ^ YOU CAN HELP 


STOP THINKING 
ABOUT THE 
. CASTE 







Bansi Lal 
Chief Minister 
Haryana 
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Industries: Two Years of Impressive Growth 


- BANSI LAL 
Chief Minister, Haryana 


HA Government has given a new orienta- 
tion to its policy of industrialization. It is 
‘now concentrating on the establishment of 
large and medium-scale industries both in the pub- 
lic and private sectors and the development of small- 
scale industries as their ancillary or feeder units. 

Despite the period of recession, the number of 
licences/letters of intent issued by the Government 
ofIndia for Haryana during 1968-69 and 1969-70 
was 34, as against 29 in the preceding two years. 
The spur in Haryana is asignificant one and we 
have recommended 117 applications for securing 
licences from the Government of India during the 
last one year. 

Amongst the recommendations made, one for a 
fertilizers project needs to be specially mentioned. 


— The State has agreed to the underwriting of Rs 3 


crores for it. The total capital of this project would 
be Rs 32.20 crores and the estimated annual pro- 
duction 300,000 tones. 


State Public Sector 


The Industrial Development Corporation is 
mainly responsible for promoting, improving and 
establishing heavy projects. It is designed to work as 
a major agency for intensive growth of new projects 
which will ultimately be taken up by independent 
units having major Government participation in tlie 
capital structure. The Corporation has already 
got a licence for putting up a Rs 80 lakh-brewery 
with a capacity of 50,000 litres. Arrangements for 


~“technical and financial collaboration for setting it 


up are being finalized. 


The Corporation has also entered into a pro- 


visional arrangement with Bulgaria for a Rs 1.75 
crore mechanised tannery with an intake capacity of 
2.000'skins and 500 hides per day, and the matter 
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is being pursued further. It has also applied for 
licences for setting up plants to produce Polyester 
fibre, synthetic detergents and television sets. 


` Financial Assistance- 


Financial assistance takes the form of loans 
or capital participation. The Haryana Finan- 
cial Corporation gives loans up to Rs 10 lakhs for 
private limited companies and Rs 20 lakhs for pub- 
lic limited companies. The loaning operation of 
the Haryana Financial Corporation has been stepped 
up. As against Rs 114 lakhs disbursed as loans in 
1967-68, a sum of Rs 127 lakbs was advanced 
towards loans in 1960-69. 

Loans up to Rs 50,000 are given under the State 
Aidjto Industries Act by the State Government. Loans 
up to Rs 25,000 are available at 3 per cent rate of 
interest. As an incentive to small-scale industries, the 
Haryana Financial Corporation has decided to give 
loan up to 75 per cent of the capital asset instead of 
60 per cent and has reduced the rate of interest from 
9 рег cent to 8 percent. The amount of loans 
advanced under the State Aid to Industries Act 
increased from Rs 12.05 crore in 1966-67 and Rs 21 
lakhs in 1967-68 to Rs 30 lakhs in 1968-69 and 
Rs 33 lakhs in 1969-70. 

Aithough Haryana is one of the smaller states, 
the loaning operation of the Haryana Financial 
Corporation are higher than the adjoining States of 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Loans under 
the State Aid to Industries Act are available for 
fixed assets as well as working capital. Apart from 
this, special efforts are made to enable the indus- 
trialists to secure assistance from commercial 
institutions. 

Another form of assistance is by way of under- 
writing and share participation, and this task is 
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being undertaken by the Haryana State Industrial 
Development Corporation, though the Haryana 
. Financial Corporation has also decided recently to 
take up underwriting work. The Haryana State 
Industrial Development Corporation has already 
taken shares in companies concerned with plastics, 
dehydrated food, tufted carpets and automobile 
accessories. " 

Тһе Haryana Financial Corporation has also 
decided to give guarantee for deferred payments. 
This facility is to be given upto Rs 10 lakhs in the 
case of public limited companies and Rs 5 lakhs to 
others for purchase of indigenous machinery. 


Land 
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About 900 acres ofland is being developed at 
Faridabad, 180 acres at Bhiwani, 64 acres at Rohtak. 
About 600 acres are under process of acquisition at 
Sonepat and 200 acres at Bahadurgarh. In order to 
make our prices competitive vis-a-vis Ghaziabad in 
the adjoining State of UP the price of land at 
Faridabad was reduced from Rs 11.42 to an average 
price of Rs 8 per square yard and payment has been 
spread over a period of 10 years. The price of Jand 
at other places would beso fixed to be attractive 
enough for the prospective entrepreneurs to come 
from all over the country. Incase a large-scale 
unit wants to get а compact piece of land outside 
our industrial area, we are prepared to acquire Jand 
specially for it. 


New Concessions 


Several new concessions relating to exemption 
from payment of electricity duty, sales tax and 
octroi by the industrial units, especially in the back- 
wa"d areas, меге announced in the Budget session 
this year. ` 

One of the concessions announced relates to 
exemption from electricity duty for new units. This 
exemption would be for a period of three years in 
Faridabad-Bullabgarh belt for small-scale industries, 
for seven years in backward areas (including District 
Mohindergarh, District Jind, Tehsils Rewari, Bhi- 
wani, Kalka, Naraingarh and Sub-tehsil Jhajjar) 
for units upto a capital investment of Rs 1 crore, 
and for five years in other areas for new units with 
a capital investment up to Rs 50 lakhs. Interest 
free loans are to be given to units resorting to self- 
generation of power. Chemical and other industries 
using power as principal raw-material will be sup- 
plied power at a concession tariff. The Haryana 
Electricity Board has also given an assurance that 
industrial tariff will not be raised during the next 
five years. 

As faras state sales tax is concerned, this is 
mostly paid by the registered dealer or by- the retai- 
lers and not by the manufacturers, and as such 
exemption from sales tax is envisaged as an incen- 
tive to manufacturing units. What is required is 
increasing competitive strength of the industrial units 
here vis-a-vis other States. It has accordingly been 
decided that inter-States sales tax payable by new 
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'ed within municipal limits 


units, for a period of five year from the date of 
production will be treated as an interest free loan 
to the unifs concerned, which will be repayable in 
a further period of five years in 10 equal six-monthly 
instalments. Similarly, raw material purchased by 
units in Haryana for manufacture of goods to be 
sold outside the state will also be treated as interest 
free loan on the same basis. Like electricity duty, 
this concession would be available in the Ballabgarh- 
Faridabad belt only for small-scale industries for a 
period of three years, in the back-ward areas, for units 
up to a capital investment of Rs 1 crore for а period 
of seven years, and for units with a capital invest- 
ment of Rs 50 lakhs, located in the rest of the State, 
for a period of five years. 

In the matter of octroi, it has been decided that 
the Government would give an assurance that all 
industrial units which fall outside the municipal 
limits at the time of their establishment, would be 
exempted from levy of octroi for a period of five 
years from the date of their going into production. 
Industrial units located in the municipal limits would 
be exempted from octroi on capital equipment and 
building material whereas new units establish- 
would be exempted 
from octroi on raw material for a period of three 
years. This exemption would be admissible in the 
Faridabad-Ballabgarh belt to only small-scale in- 
dustrial units and for units up to Rs 1 crore capital 
investment in the backward areas, and for units with 
capital investment up.to Rs 50 lakhs in other areas. 

The State Government islkeen to sponsor a large 
number of applications for hire purchase of import- 
ed and indigenous machinery through the National 
Small Industries Corporation. As against applica- 
tions worth Rs 57 lakhs sponsored in 1968-69, 
applications for over Rs 4 crores were sponsored last 
year. An officer has been specially deputed for 
getting these applications cleared from the National 
Small Industries Corporation. 

It is also proposed to give built-up accommoda- 
tion for putting up industrial units at Faridabad, 
Jagadhri and Kalka. The Technical assistance wing 
of the State Industries Department is being strength- 
ened. 


Central Sector Projects 


All possible efforts are being made for the allo- 
cation of central sector projects in Haryana. Re- 
presentations have been made to Government of 
India for various projects, especially an oil refinery 
and a new unit of the Bharat Electronics. In fact, a 
blariket offer has been made whereby an undertaking 
has been given to provide all or any facilities which 
any other State is prepared to give for the establish- 
ment of these projects. R 

The location of an oil refinery isa matter of 
crucial importance to Haryana. There seems to be full 


justification to set up a refinery in the North because -~ 


of the high consumption of petroleum goods. The 
refinery is, in fact, the "mother" industry and the 
creation of a chemical industries complex in the 
North would to a large extent, be dependent on the 
location of the refinery in this region. 
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Development of Faridabad Complex 


' G. V. GUPTA 


Director, Town & Country Planning, Haryana 


HILE driving towards South 
of Delhi, just after cros- 
sing the State border, one 

es a new industrial life, nur- 
tured on an expansive platform 
with most modern buildings and 
sprawling well-maintained green 
belts. 

It is a busy beehive of activity, 
manufacturing precision instru- 
ments, machinery, consumer 
goods, айй merchandise, etc. 
processed on automatic plants. 
The Escort tractors, Kelvinator 
refrigerators, Telefunken radios, 
Bata shoes, Good Year tyres, 
various auto-parts and heavy 
forgings, which are the pride of 
India, are the products of this 
industrial manufacturing complex 
—FARIDABAD. 


Planned Development 


The idea of developing Farida- 
bad on a planned basis is the 
outcome of the recommendations 
made in the Delhi Master Plan 
which has envisaged the establish- 
ment of new ring towns around 
Delhi within 20 to 25 miles 
radius, described as “Delhi 
Metropolitan Area". This pro- 
posal was made with a view to 
limitthe population of Delhi to 
45 Jakhs in 1981 and to accom- 
modate the balance of the esti- 
mated population in -the new 
ring towns. 

Out of the four such towns 
‘which were to be developed by 
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Haryana (then Punjab), priority 
was given to Faridabad-Ballabh- 
garh area, as it was most favour- 
ably situated for development from 
such important considerations as 
railroad communications, water 
supply, and the impetus which 
this area had received immediate- 
ly after Independence. Further, 
because of the restrictions within 
Delhi area for a number of years, 
this area had become the plat- 
form of considerable overspill of 
industrial and speculative activity 
all along the Delhi-Mathura 
Road. 


Master Plan 


According to the recommen- 
dations of the Delhi Master Plan, 
the proposed: town of Faridabad 
was conceived as an integrated 
expansion of the three existing 
towns, for example, the New 
Township of Faridabad and the 
old towns of Faridabad and 
Ballabhgarh, referred to as 
Faridabad-Ballabhgarh Complex, 
with a further observation that 
“these towns (ring towns) are 
actually a little nearer Delhi than 
could be normally wished for thé 
maintenance of separate identity 
and for prevention of joining by 
mutual spread. 

“То take care of this, a parti- 
cularly generous green belt must 
be established апа vigilantly 
maintained.” The broad objectives 
ofthe proposed town as recom- 


mended in the Delhi-Plan are: 

(i) To partly take the future 
industrialisation of Ше Delhi 
Metropolitan Area to the extent 
of a working force of 43,000 
industrial workers (that is, a de- 
pendent population of approxi- 
mately 1,30,000); and 

(ii) To provide for office ac- 
commodation for the Central 
Government offices to the extent 
of a working force of 15,000 
employees (that is, a dependent 
of population of nearly 67,000). 

The choice of location of site 
for the proposed towns was 
limited because of lack of scope 
for expansion of the existing new 
township due to its surrounding 
undulating topography and also 
because of the need for coordina- 
tion with the Faridabad-Ballabh- 
garh Complex situated on the 
other side of the main railway 
line and the Delhi-Mathura road. 


Social Infrastructure 


It was, therefore, decided to 
locate the proposed town in the 


. one to 13 mile belt of Jand bet- 


ween the Delhi-Mathura Road 
and the Agra Canal. The Delhi- 
Mathura Road was proposed to 
be utilised as the main axis of the 
town with a relief for the highway 
traffic through a bye-pass skirting 
along the Agra Canal. 

On the basis of these funda- 
mental concepts, the development 
plan of Faridabad was prepared 
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for a population of 3.50 lakhs 
covering an area of 11,330 acres 
which was insulated from the 
Metropolis of Delhi, to maintain 
its separate entity by providing 
a stretch of rural zone in-between. 


Rectangular Pattern 


The major work of planning 
ofthe Faridabad Township was 


done by Sri P. C. Khanna, Senior: 


Town Planner, Haryana (now 
Chief, Urban Development, Plan- 
ning Commission), who proposed 
a rectangular pattern of cross and 
longitudinal roads, dividing the 
town into sizable and self-con- 
tained sectors with the main axis 
as the Delhi-Mathura Road. To 
ensure integration with Ше 
Faridabad Township, four cross 
links are proposed, three of which 
being eventually. converted into 
over-bridges. 

The road system of the town- 
ship is functionally designed on 
the basis of accepted modern con- 
cepts. The new city, primarily 
being on lenier pattern will have 
two district shopping centres in 
addition to the main civic and 
commercial centre located in the 
central portion of the city. 

Consequently, due to the pres- 
sing demand and natural trend 
of a corridor type of link with 
the parent city, as rightly appre- 
hended in the Delhi Master Plan, 
the urbanizable area had to be 
extended right up to the Delhi 
boundary and it is mostly covered 
under private enterprise. 

The Government has made 
every effort to accommodate the 
genuiné industrialists, plotholders 
and colonizers while planning 
and developing the town, at the 
same time ensuring certain mini- 
mum standards of services and 
amenities, which create a great 
amount of confidence in every 
entrepreneur. | 

Out of the 5,500 acres of 
residential area originally con- 
ceived for new development, 
about 2,500 acres comprising 10 
sectors have been already planned 
and their plots numbering about 
20,000 (14,000 by the Govern- 
ment) have been already sold. 
The outer roads and other major 
services have been completed in 
all these sectors, and in case of 
three sectors, the internal services 
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and, roads have been fully com- 
pleted where the building activity 
is becoming more and more 
apparent. А 

The public buildings, shop- 
ping centres also have been or are 


- being constructed in many of 


these sectors to provide the 
necessary social infrastructure for 
the settling population. 

Similarly, out of the proposed 
industrial area of 1,530 acres, 
almost the total land has been 
planned and sold or developed by 
private parties. This is besides 
the 348 acres of industrial area in 
the New Township, which is 
already fully developed. 

The general bus-stand for the 
Township has been already 
located in the city centre area 
whose planning and development 
is also to be taken in hand very 
shortly. 


Increasing Demand 


During 1970-71, it is proposed 
to develop and sell plots in at 
least two more residential sectors 
and also make available more 
industrial plots in the remaining 
pockets which were earlier reserv- 
ed or left unplanned so as to 
meet the immediate demands of 
the people. Similarly, on the 
commercial side at least one 
cinema house and a few shop- 
cum-flats along with shopping 
booths would be available for 
sale during 1970-71. 

The response from the public 
has been overwhelming. During 
1965-66, when the first residential 
sector was advertised for sale, the 
number of applicants was about 
2 to 3 times more than the num- 
ber of available plots; and, the 
next year, when two more sectors 
were planned and sold, the de- 
mand was almost three times. 

However, every effort was 
made to meet this increasing de- 
mand by planning three more 
sectors during the following year 
and then again two more sectors 
during the next year. 

Similarly, in case of indus- 
trial sectors, all the plots that 
were planned have been sold and 
efforts are being made to meet 
the immediate demand by con- 
verting lare-sized unsold plots 
into smaller ones. 

Also, for the convenience of 


the public, all the administrative 
and technical offices concerned 


. With the project have been locat- 


ed at Faridabad under the local 
control of Administrator, Urban 
Estates. Arrangements have been 
made for quick allotment of plots 
right on the spot and also for 
disposal of building applications 
within a fortnight. 

The State Government has 
also made arrangements for pro- 
viding loans for various purposes 
including low and middle-income 
group housing. The prices of 
industrial plots have becn speci- 
ally kept low to encourage indus- 
trialists for better investment on 
manufacturing. The instalments 
have been made easy—six instal- 
ments in case of residential plots 
and ten instalments in case of 
industrial plots. 

The project is in principle, 
based on no-profit-no-lose basts, 
and, till 1970, about Rs 9.5 crores 
have been invested with almost 
equal return. However, project 
estimates are being prepared to 
assess the total cost of the project 
and also to accelerate the pace of 
development on the basis of a 
well-defined phased programme. 

The Faridabad Township has 
excellent surroundings, dotted 
with scenic spots like Badkhal 
Lake, Suraj Kund, etc. under the 
skyline of Aravali Hills. The whole 
of this hilly terrain is proposed to 
be developed in to a park and 
regional recreation centre with 
essential amenities. 


Industrial City 


With the advantage of this 
well-conceived, planning and 
active Government participation 
in its development, the Faridabad 
Township is gradually turning 
out to be an important industrial 
city; and, although very close to 
the Metropolis of Delhi, it will 
be able to retain its identity 
because it can afford to provide 
the most modern civic amenities 
essential for living and sufficient 
areas for the recreation, parks 
and community activities. 

‘Faridabad, with the special 
characteristic of its emphasis on 
planning for meeting the demand 
of all strata and classes of socie- 
ty, will continue to be an attrac- 
tive investment centre for all. 
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= .. Haryana at a Glance 


The State of Haryana, which earlier formed a part of composite 
Punjab, gained separate entity on November 1, 1966. As a full-fledged 
State, Haryana basin the short span of three years registered com- 
mendable progress in various fields. ; 


Area . i 43,887 Sq Km 
Total Population Р | 7,599,759 
Urban i | - — 1,307,680 
- a ee 7 : 6,292,079 
. Villages | 6670 
As in 1066-67 EE As in 1968-69 
State Income Rs 298 crores , Rs 328 crores 
Per Capita Income Rs 331! | Rs 343 
drin itüder | 
Minor Irrigation , 14,165 thousand hectares 4 lakh hectares 
Major, Medium Irrigation 910 hectares Pa А 4 lakh hectares 
PS High-yielding varieties 29,950 thousand hectares 2.45 lakh hectares 
1 
During the period from 1961-62 to 1964-65 the average 
annual production of four major crops (wheat, maize, 
rice and bajra) was 21.79 lakh tonnes. This rose to 
. 39.70 lakh tonnes in 1967-68. 
Industries 1966 1967-70 
Number of registered factories 1,221 4,606 
Veterinary Hospitals 121 142 
-— Veterinary dispensaries 95 98 
x 


r 
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Power | 
Number of Tubè-wells energised till 1966 1968-69 
< 20,190 | / 68,836 
Sub stations (Number) | 
132 K.V. 4 10 — 
6KV т. mE | 4 
33 K.V. 36 i бс з. с. 264 
Total 47 | 88 
Line lengths in Kilometers | - 
18524  . | S 44,250 
Increase in number of consumers 3,11,914 471,056 
` Villages electrified 1,251 . 3,366 -> 
Increase in per capita consumption of Electricity 48 ` 80 üniis 


Education 
| Literacy acoint to 1961 census 
“Male literates 1,86,157 
Female literates 3,24,012 | 
Total literates 1,510,169 B | од 
Percentage 19.87% | 


No of Educational Institutions, March 31, 1966 uptodate 


Primary Schools 4,457 - 4,233 (The fall in the 

, à total number is due to up- 
grading of а large num- 
ber of primary schools) 


Middle schools 720 771 
Higher Secondary schools 548 | 850 
Colleges of general | 

education |. 388 E Vus 51 
Teachers Training colleges 5 | | 11 
University - "d SEE: 1 
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POLITICAL PROFILE 


The Chief. Minister 
D.R. GOYAL 


“T am a new man to the job. 

I will require all your help 

and cooperation to do it 
efficiently." 

With these words did the 
newly sworn-in Chief Minister 
Bansi Lal greeted the press corres- 
pondents gathered to meet him 
at the New Delhi residence of 
Sri Gulzarilal Nanda. He re- 
frained from making any policy 
statement and kept all his ideas 
hidden behind a coy exterior. 

The situation that had cata- 
pulted him into Chief-Minister- 
ship required huge resources of 
energy, patience and ingenuity to 
provide a stable administration 
to the newly formed State of 


Haryana. That he has survived 
solong is an evidence tbat he 
possesses them in certain 
measure. 


The leaders of the land that 
produced the now well-known 
phenomenon of aya ram—gaya 
ram, had exhausted almost all the 
possibilities of a flamboyant debut. 
Neither the  expansionism of 
Vishal Haryana nor the Death or 
Chandigarh slogan had done any 
good to the people of the State, 
who had been treated for decades 
asa kind of rotten borough by 
politicians ambitious to hold their 
own among the representatives 
of the more prosperous Punjabi 
region. - 
IfSri Bansi Lal-preferred a 
lack-lustre entry оп the Haryana 
scene, one can safely conclude 
that he opted for durability rather 
than brilliance. His posture may 
also have been influenced by the 
fact of Pandit Bhagwat Dayal 
Sharma waiting in the wings to 
stage a come-back. 

Any posture of high policy on 
the part of the young novice 
would have acted as a spur for 
his rivals and opponents. Com- 
placence of adversaries was more 
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in his interest than alertness, and 
he really did well by breeding it 
with a posture of humility and 
modesty. - 

Hard-headed realism has also 
helped him to occasionally shake 
off inconvenient ideological or 
personal baggage. For instance, 
despite his being an important 
member of the Indira Congress, 
which swears by socialism and a 
resolve to fight against vested 
interests, he found no difficulty 
in fighting for a Rajya Sabha seat 
for probably the biggest industrial, 
magnate of his State, Sri D.D. 
Puri. 

Having financial interests on 
his side, he thinks, is a bettér part 
of valour at a time when powerful 
caste interests persists in hostili- 
ty. Healso did not bat an eye 
in standing up to Pandit Bhag- 
wat Dayal and Sri G.L. Nanda 
when the latter adopted postures 
inconvenient to him. It did not 
matter if he had earlier himself 
declared them as censors of his 
performance. 

The Haryana Chief Minister 
has hardly eyer made headline 
news in the national press, but 
very few people have noticed that 
he is the first leader to have 
inspired attachment for the State 
in the Нагуапауіѕ outside 
Haryana. Some of them carrying 
on trade and business in as far 
off areas as Assam, are reported 
to have offered support to him 
for creating stable conditions in 
the State. 

A new State probably does 
need a touch of local patriotism. 
It, of course, puts the sagacity of 
leadership to test that the senti- 
ment is not allowed to degenerate 
into chauvinism as happened in 
Maharashtra. 

7 The record of Sri Bansi Lal in 
this regard is not bad. The 
Chandigarh controversy was 


inflammable material, and the 
rivals and opponents of the 
Chief Minister did try to create 
an explosive situation. But Sri 
Bansi Lal played his ecards with 
amazing dexterity. Without giving 
any impression of sacrificing the 
interests of Haryana, hc settled 
the issue. 

The real difficulty for him 
was not the loss of Chandigarh 
but the prickly problem of select- 
ing an alternative site for the 
capital. Each one of the seven 
districts staked its claim to the 
honour. Apart from the merits 
and demerits of the several cises, 
the decision in favour of any one 
would have upset the precarious 
power balance. 

And here he played another 
master stroke. Before declaring 
any alternative capital site, he 
declared the intention to have 
a mini-secretariat at cach district 
headquarter. The critics of the 
Chief Minister say that it is 
nothing new because the proposal 
had been mooted long before the 
formation of the Haryana State. 
They must not, however, forget 
that the credit for resurrecting it 
from the burial place in the 
Chandigarh Secretariat and using 
it slickly to get over a difficult 
situation does go to him. 

Diffusion of localism will 
mitigate the regionalistic tenden- 
cies even as the decentralisation 
of administration would introduce 
greater initiative: and ciliciency. 
In terms of immediate politics, 
it would divert the attention of 
the political elite from the State 
headquarters to the district head- 
quarters giving a much-needed 
respite to the Chief Minister and 
maximum satisfaction to the 
maximum number of men who 
matter. 

Besides playing the game at 
the top level, Sri Bansi Lal has 
also initiated certain develop- 
mental measures Which have 
created goodwill for him at the 
grass roots level. Electrification 
of the State and provision of 
irrigation facilities through 
thousands of tube-wells, promise 
a spurt of economic activity and 
arise in agricultural production 
in the near future. 

One need not go into hysterics 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Rural Electrification In Haryana 


‘P.N. SAHNI 


Chairman, HSEB 


NDIA lives in villages and so 
does Haryana. There are only 

61 cities and towns as against 
6670 villages in the State. Out of 
Haryana's total population of 76 
lakhs, 82.8 per cent live in 
villages. 

Haryana has scored a lead 
over other States of India by 
electrifying as many as 1903 
villages during the financial year 
1969-70, 

The figures released by the 
Central Water and. Power Com- 
mission make it evident that 961 
villages electrified in Haryana 
during the period from April 1, 
1969 to December 31, 1969, were 
the highest in number as com- 
pared to the performance of other 
States. 

There are now 3367 electrified 
villages in the State out of a total 
of 6670. The percentage of 
electrified villages has risen from 
21 to over 50 in a single year. 

The Haryana State Electricity. 
Board has now the technical skill 
and organisation to electrify all 
the remaining 3303 villages during 
the current financial year. There 
is, however, difficulty about finan- 
cial resources. If we are able to 
overcome that difficulty, Haryana 
will be the first State in India to 
have hundred per cent electrifica- 
tion by the end of March 1971. 

In an  agriculture-oriented 
economy like that of Haryana, it 
is necessary to ensure adequate 
means of irrigation. It will ena- 
ble the farmer to grow more food 
to feed himself and to develop 
the economy of the State. 

Unfortunately Haryana is 
deficient in rain water, and also 
in canal water resources for irri- 
gation. It is here that electricity 
has come te shoulder a great 
responsibility of providing water 
for irrigation by pumping it out 
from below the surface. 

Emphasis on this role of elec- 
tricity has been laid only recently 
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after the formation of a separate 
Electricity Board for Haryana in 
May 1967. Till then, there were 
only about 20,000 tubewells in 
the area, dug over a period of 
more than 20 years. After May 
1967, the number of power-run 
tubewells in the State has risen to 
about 69,000—an increase of 
about 250 per cent. 

During each of the last two 
years, 1968-69 and 1969-70, the 
achievement has been more than 
the entire work done over a 
period of over 20 years after In- 
dependence. In 1969-70 alone, 
23,466 tubewells have been pro- 
vided with electric connections. 

Comparison of energizing 
23,466 tubewells in a single year 
in Haryana with other States is 


revealing. Г is more than 10 
per cent of the total number of 
tubewells energized in the entire 
country during the same year 
while the population of Haryana 
is 2 per cent and its area 1.4 per 
cent of the total in India. 

There is considerable impact 
of 69,000 tubewells on the agri- 
cultural output of the State. One 
tubewell, on an average, irrigates 
about 10 acres of land and the 
farmer can grow twocrops a year 
with its irrigation potential. Cal- 
culating on a conservative basis, 
the tubewells in the State are 
now adding about Rs 23 crores 
to the economy of the State. 

Rural Electrification has bene- 
fited not only the agricultural 
sector but also the small-scale 
industries which have sprung up 
extensively in rural areas. Their 
impact on the State’s economy is 
also considerable. 

The pace at which the work 
of electrification in Haryana is 


. proceeding is likely to develop 


Haryana's economy considerably 
rapidly to make it one of the 
most-developed States of India 
within the next few years. 


А 
THE CHIEF MINISTER, (Continued from page 35) 


about it, but one has to concede 
that the young Chief Minister 
knows his State very well. For 
the owners of traditionally par- 
ched fields, the sound of a tube- 
well guigling out water raises à 
rosier prospect than ownership 
of the dream city of Corbusier. 

One thing that gladdens the 
heart of acommon Haryanavi is 
that despite his being new to the 
job, Sri Bansi Lal. did not allow 
the bureaucrats to have the upper 
hand. Going from village to 
village, he takes on the spot deci- 
sions ‘for opening of schools, 
dispensaries, etc., cutting across 
miles of red-tape. 

“I want this thing done be- 
cause it is needed. The proce- 
dures must be adjusted accor- 
dingly," he usually tells his 
officers, occasionally in an annoy- 
ingly rugged tone. To begin 
with, this attitude was not very 
much appreciated by the stalwarts 
of the steel-frame but they are 
gradually falling in line. 

The Achilles heel of Sri Bansi 


. tangle. 


Lal, as of many other Chief 
Ministers in India, is the caste 
The Brahmins are be- 
wildered after the eclipse of 
Pandit Bhagwat Dayal, but there 
is no evidence of any link having 
been forged by Sri Bansi Lal. The 
Ahirs, another prominent commu- 
nity remain hostile and under 
the banner of Rao Birender 
Singh, while the Jats, the CM's 
own community, can be divided 
by Chaudhary Devi Lal. For 
Harijans no measure has yet 


‚ been taken which may attach 


their loyalties ‘with the CM in 
defiance of the local landed 
interests, 


This will put Sri Bansi Lal to 


. the severest test. One has to 


watch with interest whether he 
brings into play non-caste factors 
to such an extent that this loyalty 
focus should become irrelevant. 
If not, he might go the way of 
other flesh. But a success through 
non-caste action would clearly 
set him out as an outstanding 
new style politician. 
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Haryana State Electricity 
Board 
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MARCHES AHEAD | 
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In Just One Year 1969-70. 


23,466 Tubewells & 
1,903 Villagers 
get electricity in Hrayana 


| 

. € } 
Number of power-run tubewells | 
rises from 45,370 to 68,836 8 
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Percentage -of electrified villages 


` goes up from 21 to over 50 
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Haryana State Lotteries 


have the pleasure to announce that 


SPECIAL MINI DRAW 
will be held on 15.5.70 


e 


First Prize 


Rs. 1,00,000 


Second Prize Third Prize 
Rs. 10,000 Rs. 5,000 
and 


hundreds of other very attractive Cash Prizes 


Number of Tickets Limited 


Agents to please book their orders at once to avoid disappointment 


Issued by : 
The Director, Haryana State Lotteries, Chandigarh 
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JUST DROP A LETTER 
GIVE A RING 
= TO 


THE NEAREST 


HEALTH CLINIC 
FOR 


| ^ KNOWING 
NÉ THE TRUTH 


TRUST NO RUMOUR. 
TRUST YOUR DOCTOR 









PROMPT 
AND 
FREE 
FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES 





are available right at your 
doorstep. 





RED TRIANGLE is the symbol for 
Family Planning. 


inserted by; HARYANA HEALTH DIRECTORA R 
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Registered with the Registrar of Newspapers 
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WHY SETTLE 
FOR LESS 
WHEN YOU CAN “ 





A TIME DEPOSIT FOR 5 YEARS 
IN THE POST OFFICE NOW 
YIBLDS A HIGH INTEREST OF 
сы There is no limit to the 

amount you can deposit...... Time 
Deposits in multiples of Rs. 50 are 
also available for 1-year (interest - 
52%) and 3-years (interest 64%) and 
can be opened in single or joint 
accounts. 

пеню тати Pm оли ав шамана ва ON TR 


W Interest will qualify for tax 

A exemption up to Rs. 3,000 in a year, 

g alongwith interest on deposits in 

R banking companies etc. a 


d к= жа киши тиш ncm на ша oe m mn 


* INTEREST PAYABLE YEARLY 


* WEALTH TAX BENEFITS - 
SUBJECT TO LIMIT 
PRESCRIBED AVAILABLE 


Й «TAX WILL NOT BE DEDUCTED 
| AT SOURCE. 


Full Particlars available with ati 
Post Offices and District 

National Savings Organizers. 
NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 
ORGANISATION 
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REMEMBERING NEHRU TODAY 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR ON THE MARCH 


Jammu and Kashmir is well set on the road to prosperity. Remarkable progress 
has been registered in various spheres of human endeavour during the past several years. 


Some of the landmarks of the progress are : 


* Per capita income has increased from Rs 188.41 in 1950-51 to Rs 269 in 1947-68. 
* The revenues of the State have improved from Rs 2.75 crores in 1947 to Rs 49.26 crores in 1968-69: 


* A major breakthrough has been achieved in the field of agriculture. Food production has increased 
from 4.76 lakh tonnes in 1965-66 to 6.89 lakh tonnes in 1968-69. The yield per hectare of rice has 
risen from 8.69 quintals in 1951-52 to 12.16 quintals in 1966-67. 


* Education is free from kindergarten to the post-graduate standard. This has enabled children of 
poorer sections of the society to acquire higher education and better their future. 65.69 per cent 
of boys and 37.40 per cent of girls in the age-group of 6-11 arein schools. The expenditure on 
account of education activities was about Rs 8 crores in 1968-69. 


* The per capita expenditure on health has gone up from 47 paise in 1947 to Rs 9.12 at present. 
The life expectancy has risen from 32 years in 1947 to 50 years. 


* Power generation has risen. from 4 MWs during pre-Independence period to 40.1 MWs in 1969. 
The installed capacity is expected to rise to the tune of. 122 MWs by the end of the Fourth Plan. 


* The State is one of the most charming tourist resorts in the world. The number of tourists visiting 
the State has considerably increased. -About 1.5 lakh tourists visited the State in 1968 including 
10,946 tourists from foreign countries as against a total of only 14,000 in 1947. The popularity of 
Shri Vaishnodeviji in Jammu as a place of pilgrimage is increasing year by year. Over 2.87 lakh 
pilgrims visited the shrine in 1968. 


* Forests cover more than 8,000 sq. miles of the State of which 1,960 sq. miles yield valuable timber 


and other forest products. The revenue from forests increased from Rs 25 lakhs in 1947 to more 
- than Rs 4 crores in 1967-68. 


* The State is famous the world over for its luscious and sweet fruits. About 48,700 tonnes of fruit 
were exported in 1967-68 as against 30,748 tonnes in 1965-66, The earnings from fruit exports 
during the year 1968-69 were to the tune of Rs 8 crores. 
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Today, village life is changing. Development projects are bringing 
progress io village people. And INDIANOIL. is-helping to 
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INDIANOIL is helping to change the life of the common man. 
He can look into the future with new hope and confidence. 
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U.H.F. THERAPY APPARATUS Model 14-11 
For local application 
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SLIDING MICROTOME Model 01-5 


To cut thin sections of animal or plant tissues in a frozen state 
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THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO, LIMITED. 
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Telephone; 268161 (12 lines) | Telex: 2205 (Eetd. 1919) 
Central Bank Bldg., 33, Netaji Subhash Road, Colcuttact, 

Telephone: 225842 (4 lines) Telex: 305 


60, Jor Bagh Nursery, New Delhi. 
Telephone: 611291 Telex: 322 


VQ Agents in all principal ports of tho world, 


it is—to any of the 
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ships deliver your 
cargo with safety, 
efficiency and speed. 
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The Fourth Plan 


HE Fourth Five Year Plan presented to Parlia- 
ment by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on 
May 18, marks the culmination of five years of 

efforts to restore to Indian planning its original objec- 

tives, overcoming the serious attempts to distort the 
country's economic strategy that was spelled out in 
the Second and Third Plan documents. 

At the end of the Third Plan, the planning 
"brains trust?" under Sri Asoka Mehta, with full 
support from the then Food Minister, Sri C. Subra- 
maniam, madea mockery of India's accepted 
economic goals by their machinations to tie the 
future of the country to the apron strings of USA's 
global economic and political strategy. Devaluation 
ofthe Indian rupee atthe particular time when it 
was brought about at the insistence of these two 
luminaries in obedience to the World Bank injunc- 
tion, and in face of opposition from a large section 
ofthe ruling party itself, was the first important 
step in this direction. 

The annual plans that came in its wake, with the 
excuse of drought and recessionary effects, the 
encouragement ‘to the private sector at the cost of 
the public sector, the delicensing spree in the field of 
essential products, more and more concessions to 
foreign private capital in the vital sectors of the 
economy, were all in line with the new twist in the 
planning policy. These so-called experts in the 
“brains trust" dismissed off-hand the repeated 
assertions that a more comprehensive planning and 
exacting implementation was called for just when 
the economy had entered a period of crisis. 

The Fourth Plan as it has emerged in its finalised 
shape, has largely discarded the poisonous philosophy 
that was Sought to be incorporated into our econo- 
mic planning, but has not yet been able to fully 
recover from its evil influence .and, therefore, is 
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hesitant in charting out a strategy in keeping with 
the new opportunities provided by rising agricul- 
tural production and additional resources made 
available through bank nationalisation. Demand 
for a bold Five Year Plan had gone up not because 
of the love for the spectacular, but because a huge 
backlog created by plan holiday had to be cleared. 
The finalised Fourth Plan has changed the invest- 
ment pattern and secured for the public sector a 
larger allocation than provided in the Draft Plan. 
It effected a reduction in the outlay for the private 
sector. -But in essentials, this larger outlay is for 
those additional activities in the agricultural sector 
Which it has taken over from the private sector. 
The private sector’s outlay, despite the reduction, 
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remains untouched in respect of industry and other 
activities. 

The growth of the public sector to attain com- 
manding heights in the economy is what the people 
have been asking for, and are prepared to sacrifice for 
it. But that public sector must become the bulwark 
against reaction's offensive and be manned by per- 
sonnel not only patriotic and committed to public 
sector philosophy, but also able to lead and inspire 
the people. engaged in it to achieve that goal. It has 
to be а leader ina thriving economy which it can 
never be without weeding out inefficiency арӣ corrup- 
tion from within. 

The Fourth Plan has come at a crucial crossroad 
of our economic growth. The Plan objectives, even 
though modest, can be achieved only through a 
determined struggle against the growing power of 
reaction and monopoly. The planners and the 
Government envisage a period of stability to imple- 
ment the Plan programmes. But that stability will 
remain an illusion if there is a lag in the struggle 
against inequality, social injustice and disparity in 
income, if there is lack of concerted effort to remove 
regional imbalances, if the socially and economically 
deprived are not helped to speedily overcome their 
backwardness and, above all, if there is no curb on 





conspicuous consumption of the exploiting wealthy 
and well-to-do, both in the urban and the rural 
areas. 


Not that it is not possible to carry out these very: 
urgent tasks. It would require faith in the people 
and their organisationa] capacity, as well as a 
commitment to what has been propounded in the 
Plan document by its authors. But а fossilised mind 
seeks to escape this commitment by declaring that 
the Plan document is neither legally nor constitu- 
tionally binding. It is easy for such people to refer 
to the Plan document as a "people's plan" and cover 
it up with guffaws of laughter. Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission strangely admits, that 
the problems of inequality, social injustice and: 
income disparity have to be tackled through some 
experimental solutions for which “we do not yet 
know the answer”. с 


But the people of this country will not wait for 
long for the answer. They will either extract it from 
the authorities that be or seek a new set of people 
from among themselves who can provide that answer. 
The Fourth Plan is not the end, but must become 
the beginning of a new road for our people, or they 
will choose their own. 


NEHRU ON PLANNING 


HE idea of planning and a planned society is accepted now in varying degrees by almost everyone. But 
planning by itself has little meaning and need not necessarily lead to good results. Everything 
depends upon the objectives of the plan and on the controlling authority, as well as of course the 
government behind it. Does the plan aim definitely at the well-being and advancement of the people as a 
whole, as the opening out of opportunity for all and the growth of freedom and methods of cooperative 
organization and action? Increase of production is essential but obviously by itself it does not take us 
far and may even add to the complexity of our problems. Ап attempt to preserve old-established and 
vested interests cuts at the very root of planning. Real planning must recognise that no such special 
interests can be allowed to come in the way of any scheme designed to further the well-being of the 
community as a whole. iss If planning is largely controlled by big industrialists it will be naturally 
envisaged within the framework of the system they are used to, and will be essentially based on the profit 
motive of an acquisitive society. However well-intentioned they might be, and some of them are certainly |: 
` full of good intentions, it is difficult for them to think on new lines. Even when they talk of State control 


of industry they think of the State more or less as it is today. 


+ —The Discovery of India 
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Remembering Jawaharlal Today 
C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


HEN last week Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi on 
behalf of the people of 

India squarely accepted the grim 
challenge posed by communal 
reaction and declared that these 
enemies of the nation would be 
relentlessly fought at every level, 
history was repeating itself; for, 
she was speaking the language of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru whose uncompromising 
commitment to secularism and 
democracy is her own heritage as 
much as the nation’s. 

When the Prime Minister 
referred to the “naked fascism” 
visible behind Jana Sangh Presi- 
dent Atal Behari Vajpayee’s pro- 
vocative and mischievous speech 
which could only be interpreted 
аз а ртееп signal for communal 
gangs to continue and intensify 
their inhuman activities against 
the minority communities, chiefly 
the Muslims, she was uncon- 
sciously echoing words used by 
her great father over two decades 


ago. 
Cherished Values 


Not long after the murder of 
the Mahatma, Jawaharlal des- 
cribed the dark forces of commun- 
alism as “Ше Indian version of 
fascism", and expressed his deter- 
mination to prevent them from 
attacking the. secular base of 
Indian democracy. When Smt 
Indira Gandhi ' 
Vajpayee's gesticulations to those 


of Hitler, she obviously had much. 


more in mind than the Jana 
Sangh leader's waving of arms. 
Like her father, she saw clearly 
the threat to all cherished values 
ofthe country enshrined in the 
Constitution in these gestures and 
the diabolical words that accom- 
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compared Sri. 


panied them. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was among 
the first of the national leaders 
during the years of freedom 
struggle to understand the true 
character and aims of the parties 
of communal reaction among 
both Hindus and Muslims. He 
often underestimated their 
strength, no doubt, but he was 
never in doubt about what pre- 
cisely they stood for, whose 
interests they were frantically 
trying to protect at the cost of 
national unity and cohesion. 


Vested Interests 


He saw clearly enough that 
both Hindu and Muslim commu- 
nalists in those years were in fact 
henchmen of British imperialism 
whose game they were playing to 
further the petty interests of a 
handful of affluent persons in 
either community. Communalism 
to him was the most obnoxious 
expression of the struggle of 
vested interests in collusion with 
the alien power to prevent 
awakening among the masses of 
India to which the National 
Congress under the leadership of 
Gandhiji had directed all its 
energies. 

In the early thirties, Hindu 
communalism was represented by 
the Hindu Mahasabha whose 
offspring is the present Jana 
Sangh. Of the  Mahasabha, 
Nehru said that it "not only 
hides the rankest and narrowest 
communalism but also desires to 
preserve the vested interests of a 
group of big Hindu landlords 
and the princes". He firmly 
held that the activities of the 
Hindu communal organizations 
“have been communal, anti- 
national and reactionary". 


It is a fact of history that 
Nehru did not spare the Muslim 
communalists who supplemented 
the work of the Hindu commun- 
alists. “Most of them,” he 
declared once, “are definitely 
anti-national and political reac- 
tionaries of the worst kind.” 

In the early thirties he noted 
that the Hindu reactionaries as 
well as the Muslim communalists 
represented no more than a 
handful of vested interests sub- 
servient to the colonial power, 
and that neither had much hold 
over the masses of the country 
despite their obvious capacity to 
foment trouble taking sinister 
advantage of religious differences. 
He was indeed categorical that 
"there is no essential difference" 
between the two types of 
communalism. 

One important difference he 
did note, however. This was 
that “the communalism of a 
majority community must of 
necessity bear a closer resemb- 
lance to nationalism than the 
communalism of a minority 
group". ‘This was especially 
true of India, for the Hindus are 
largely confined to this country 
and in religious terms they have 
little affinity with the world 
outside—a proposition which is 
obviously not true of minorities 
like the Muslims, the Christians 
and others. 

It is easy for the Hindu com- 
munalists to pretend that they 
are genuine nationalists taking 
advantage of the fact that the 
roots of other religions lie outside 
the country. This point is of 
importance in the present 
context, for today’s Hindu com- 
munalists, led by the Jana Sangh 
and the RSS, аге precisely 
making this claim to nationalism 
for themselves aud constantly 
casting doubts on the loyalty to 
the country of the minorities on 
the strength of the wider associa- 
tions of the religions of the 
latter. 

The purpose of the Hindu com- 
munalists now, as it was before 
Independence, is to prevent the 
socio-economic status quo from 
erosion by modern ideas of 
equality and democracy. While 
this was equally true of the 


Muslim communalists, whose 
symbol paradoxically enough 
MAINSTREAM 
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баше to be the irreligious and 
ultra-modern Jinnah, Nehru and 
some other national leaders 


realized that the greater danger ` 


to national purpose was posed 
by the communalism ofthe majo- 
rity community. They realized 
that minority communalism could 


be effectively curbed only if 
majority | communalism was 
eliminated. 


Hence the leadership Gandhiji 
and Jawaharlal gave in the strug- 
gle against the dark forces of 


. communalism beginning with the 


К 
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ones entrenched in the upper 
classes of the majority commu- 
nity. There is no doubt that they 


did succeed to a great extent in: 


reducing the strength of Hindu 
communalism despite the consis- 
tent efforts of-the British admi- 
nistrators to encourage it. 


Grim Consequences 


In the case of Muslim com- 
munalism, however, the efforts 
ofthe national leaders were not 
so successful, the main reason 
being the  backwardness 
utter poverty ofthe majority of 
Muslims which the Muslim 
League was able to exploit to the 
full and in the most cynical 
manner. It was only when 
partition actually took place 
accompanied by the most un- 
precedented — blood-letting and 
misery for millions of families, 
both Hindu and Muslim, that 
the grim consequences of a com- 
munal attitude etched themselves 
on the minds of both Hindus 


“and Muslims. 
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At the time of Partition the 
leaders of India more than the 
leaders of Pakistan were on trial; 
Pakistan had been carved out on 
foundations .of hatred, and reli- 
gion was used as a cloak to build 
astate whose sole purpose then 
was to satisfy the enormous 
vanity of a handful of arrogant 
individuals led by Jinnah. India, 
however, had different traditions 
imbibed over a far longer period. 

The national leadership and 
the people as a whole were firmly 
emmitted to establishing a 
secular democratic state in which 
all citizens would have equal 
rights and all religions would 
have their place without any one 
of them being permitted to influ- 
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ence the administration. To the 
rulers of Pakistan the killing of 
the Hindu minority was not 
something altogether abominable; 
at any rate the philosophy on 
which they had chosen to found 
their new state precluded violent 
reaction to communal orgies. 

Not so India: to the leaders of 
of this country, the message of 
hatred and murder that the vast 
numbers of Hindu refugees 
brought from across the border 
was something that had to be 
fought fiercely and subdued. It 
did not, rightly, occur to them 
that the Hindu refugees or their 
friends this side of the border 
were justified in wreaking venge- 
ance on innocent Muslims, men, 
women and children, living their 
own lives here as citizens of free 
India. 


It is no accident that there ` 


was no parallel in Pakistan to the 
healing missions undertaken by 
Mahatma Gandhi in areas where 
minorities were under attack by 
organized hooligans, or to the 
great personal risks that Jawahar- 
lal took by rushing into the midst 
of frenzied, armed mobs to 
prevent the butchery of innocent 
members of the minority com- 
munity. The difference in atti- 
tude stemmed from the difference 
in purpose in establishing a free 
state. 


Secular Forces 


In the years before freedom it 


was Mahatma Gandhi who led, 


the secular forces in the country 
despite his preference for com- 
municating with the Hindu 
masses in the language of the 
shastras and the epics which the 
ignorant and the illiterate could 
comprehend easily. His con- 
cern for the safety of all minori- 
ties and for all the oppressed 
sections even within Hindu 
society was manifest not merely 
in his words but in his actions. 
But, after the attainment of 
Independence, it was left to 
Jawaharlal Nehru lead the 
secular drmocratic forces in the 
struggle against communal reac- 
tion. This he had to do in the 
face of sniping from his own 
ranks often: for example, it is 
no secret that Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, whom the Hindu 


communalists of today appear to 
have adopted as one of their 
apostles, thought in terms of 
packing off Muslims from this 
country in retaliation for the 
misdeeds of the Muslim majority 
in Pakistan against the Hindu 
minority there. 

Jawaharlal put his foot down 
against such tendencies and 
insisted that it was the sacred 
duty of the majority community 
to protect and look after the 


interests of the minorities who 


had become citizens of this 
country, irrespective of the behav- 
iour of the neighbouring country. 
The people were with Jawaharlal, 
and he succeeded in isolating the 
communalists in his own camp 
and establishing understanding 
with secular forces outside his 
party. . 

A little after Independence 
Nehru said: “We in India have 
suffered from communalism. It 
began in a big way from the 
Muslim League. The result was 
the partition of India. The 
Muslim League type of commun- 
alism is now more or less outside 
India. Some -odd, foolish in- 
dividual may indulge in it here, 
but that does not count and noth- 
ingcan happen in India today 
from that source. But that poison 
has, by some reverse process, 
entered other people's minds and 
we have Hindu and Sikh com- 
munal organizations as communal 
as. the Muslim League ever 
was.... 
“If you examine the gospel of 
communalism even under the 
cloak of nationalism you will 
find that it is the most dangerous 
thing and breaks up that essential 
and fundamental unity of India 
without which we cannot pro- 
gress."* 


Non-Communal Approach 


At that time he noted, too, 
that communal elements had 
infiltrated the Congress and 
pleaded that Congress candidates 
“must be chosen with particular 
care so that they might represent 
fully the non-communal character 
and approach of the Congress". 
As for the Jana Sangh and other 
communal organizations, they 
were trying “to frighten the 
Muslims and exploit the vast 
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number of refugees who had 
suffered so much already". 

He uttered a clear warning 
to the communal organizations 
whose echo was heard in the 
Lok Sabha the other day from 
Srimati Indira Gandhi; Nehru 
.Said: “So far as I am concerned 
and the Government I lead is 
concerned, I want to make it 
perfectly clear that communal 
forces will not be given the 
slightest quarter to sow seeds of 
dissensions among the people." 

It is no accident that during 
the fifties, although there were 
engineered communal incidents 
here and there, the communal 
organizations were more or less 
ineffective. ТЕ is ‘no accident 
either that the minorities in the 
country came to look upon 
Nehru as their greatest protector, 

It was only during the last 
years of his life, when his powers 
were waning and opportunists 
1n power were able to strike deals 
behind his back, that the com- 
munal  organizntions, notably 
the Jana Sangh and the RSS, 
began to gain strength once 
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again. Since his death these 
forces have become increasingly 
arrogant and violent. And they 
have been joined by organizations 
like the Shiv Sena which owe 
their growth to tolerance and 
even encouragement from certain 
Congressmen in office and from 
vested interests which see in such 
groups effective instruments to 
mount an offensive against pro- 
gressive policies and attack 
parties and individuals wedded 
to socialist ideas. 

It is not just chance that in 
Bombay, Ranchi and elsewhere 
the commuual organizations have 
been making open attempts to 
divide the working class on 
communal lines and destroy 
trade union solidarity. 

Smt Indira Gandhi's chin-up 
acceptance of the challenge of 
communalism is undoubtedly 
heartening, but it will amount 
to little unless the administrative 
machinery is purged of the 
communal elements that have 
infiltrated over the years, firm 
action is taken to put down 
poisonous propaganda by the 


communal organizations and 
their publicity sheets, and all 
forward-looking ^ parties and 
individuals are swiftly mobilized 
at all levels to give determined 
fight to reaction in all its forms. 

Let us remember  Nehru's 
warning which is as relevant 
today as it was when it was 
uttered. ‘‘Communalism bears 
a striking resemblance to the 
various forms of fascism that 
we have seen in other countries. 
It is in fact the Indian version 
of fascism. We know the evils 
“that haxe flown from fascism. 
In India we have known also 
the evils and disasters that have 
resulted from communal conflict. 
A combination of these two is 
thus something that can only 
bring grave perils and disasters 
in its train.” 

The warning is timely in the 
wake of Ahmedabad, Chaibasa 
and Bhiwandi. But the struggle 


against the fascist threat posed — 


by the Jana Sangh, the RSS, the 
Shiv Sena and the rest has now 


(Continued on page 14) 
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piration for every Indian. 


Six years ago this week, on May 27, Jawaharlal Nehru died in harness in the service of his 
countrymen. In the six years since his departure, this nation has passed through many ups and 
Today as the nation pays its homage to the memory of Jawaharlal Nehru, it has to re- 
dedicate itself to the crusade against communal reaction which was his very lifework as also of his 
master, Mahatma Gandhi, whose martyrdom in the defence of the minority community is an ins- 








f To underline the urgency of this crusade, Mainstream in this issue publishes below contri- 
butions depicting the ugly face of this black monster of communal pogrom against the minority 
community, that has tarnished the fair name of Maharashtra. 


Warning Signal from Maharashtra 


HE recent communal riots in 
certain cities of Maha- 
rashtra State resulting in 

tbe death of a large number of 
persons should once again serve 
as a rude reminder to the Govern- 
ment and the people of India that 
the problem is not one that can 
be solved at the “political level” 
in Parliament or in State Legis- 
latures, or even at meetings of the 
National Integration Council held 
in the salubrious climate of Sri- 
nagar or Simla. Anyone who 
thinks so is only indulging in 
self-defeat or labouring under 


„7 disillusionment. 


x 


A few days ago, in the course 
of a conversation, a New Delhi- 
based foreign correspondent ex- 
pressed to me his amusement at 
Home Minister Y. В. Chavan’s 
statement in the Lok Sabha on 
the result of his on-the-spot study 
of the disturbances in Bhiwandi, 
Jalgaon, Thana and other places. 
The correspondent was amused 
because according to his view, 
Sri Chavan had not stated any- 
thing new in his statement; nor 
was there any attempt on his part 


pto exactly pinpoint the responsi- 


bility for the incidents on a parti- 
cular person or group of persons. 
The press reports that Sri Chavan 
“broke down" with feelings and 
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.emotion while making the state- 


ment did not in the least impress 
anyone outside the House, this 
correspondent sarcastically told 
me. In his view, leaders of Sri 
Chavan's position and standing 
in the ruling party should do 
well to go deep into the root 
causes of such communal troubles 
during their visits to affected 
cities by personal talks and dis- 
cussions with the victims and 
local people rather than be 
guided largely by official briefings 
and opinions. 

Itis a sad commentary on the 
administration of State Govern- 
ments that whenever a communal 
trouble breaks out in any State, 
the Government concerned is 
caugbt napping. By the time, 
the official machinery starts 
moving valuable lives have been 
lost, arson and looting complete 
the guilty have escaped, and the 
victims are helpless. The next 
step is for the Chief Minister of 
the concerned State to fly to the 
affected cities, have a well-con- 
ducted tour of the localities, 
announce immediate  ex-gratia 
payments to the victms, arrange 
for their rehabilitation, issue 
statements or make. speeches 
condeming the riots, and finally 
appeal to the people to forget the 


past and try to live in amity with 
everyone in the future. 

Following closely-on the Chief 
Minister's heels, a Central leader 
also pays a visit to the same 
cities, and the process followed 
by the Chief Minister is repeated 
by the Central Minister. On rare 
occasions, as is the case in the 
present Maharashtra incidents, 
the Prime Minister also pays a 
visit. In fact, these things have 
now become such a regular feature 
that one seldom feels inclined to 
attach any serious significance to 
these visits by VIPs. In fact, 
such visits have not resulted in 
the past in any concrete measures 
to prevent future communal flare- 
ups. Ina few weeks, the inci- 
dents and the visits are forgotten 
and things appear to go well 
until the next flare up somewhere 
else. 

Surely, this is not the way to 
solve communal problems. It is 
also no use calling another meet- 
ing of the so-called National 
Integration Council or a meeting 
of representatives of various 
political parties, ог of Chief 
Ministers of the States. What 
should actually be done is to 
tackle the communal problem at 
the Mohalla level, the village 


level, the city level and then the 
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district level. If this graded 
approach is made to the problem, 
some concrete result in maintain- 
ing communal harmony will defi- 
nitely result and prevent future 
clashes. There is also no use 
blaming a particular community 
or political party for what has 
happened. No party or group 
in India, whether ruling or in 
opposition is devoid of a partisan 
attitude to communalism, except 
perhaps that it differs in its degree 
of intensity. 

Let us take the two major 
cities—Bhiwandi and Jalgaon— 
where the holocaust has been 
severe and the death rate very 
high. What was the exact reason 
for the ffare-up in Bhiwandi? It 
has been reported that on May 7, 
a Shivaji Jayanti procession was 
attacked by some unidentified 
persons, and this started wide- 
spread stabbing, arson and loot- 
ing. The programme of sucha 
procession was not a sudden 
decision; it must have been 

` planned days ahead and the local 
police must have known about 
it. Did the police then 
keep a careful watch to detect 
whether a particular group 
of persons intended mischief on 
that particular day? If the 
police did not, why not? Isit 
not their duty to be always feeling 
the pulse of the people of the 
locality, to make inquiries as to 
who is trying to do what and 





REMEMBERING NEHRU 
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to be much more broadbased 
than it ever was in Nehru’s 
time; the roots of the poison 
tree have to be cut and destroyed, 
and this calls for a dedicated 
national effort. | 

In this task, the Prime 
Minister obviously has the 
capacity to provide the leader- 
ship, but what we need are 
leaders in every village and every 
mohalla who will make the 
elimination of the communalists 
their first task. — Let this battle 
against communalism be turned 
into a massive national crusade 
as the nation pays its homage to 
the memory of Jawaharlal Nehru 
this week on the sixth anni- 
versary of his passing away. 
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anticipate any trouble? If there 
was even the slightest information 
that unsocial elements might create 
some trouble, it was the duty of 
the police to immediately appre- 
hend them, and take suitable 
measures to prevent any untoward 
incident. If the police had no 
such information, then it only 
shows its inefficiency, lethargy 
and total indifference to the wel- 
fare of the people of the area 
under their jurisdiction. 

- The proper step for the police 
should have been to have con- 
ferred with local leaders and 
organisers of the procession a few 
days earlier to the day of the 
Jayanti and chalk out by 
mutual agreement a programme 
for the occasion. Ifthe route of 
the procession intended by the 
organisers was found to be dis- 
favoured by members of the 
other community, it should have 
been changed. If there was 
likely to be any other irritant to 
a particular community that 
should have been removed by the 
organisers on the advice of the 
police. There should also have 
been prior consultation by the 
police with leaders of both majo- 
rity and minority communities on 
the likely repercussions of any 
procession through a particular 
route, and a satisfactory agree- 
ment arrived at between them 
and the police. Instead of taking 


such steps, the police seem to 
have taken for granted that 
things would go on smoothly. 
But they did not go on smoothly 
and when trouble started sud- 
denly, both the police and the 
people found fhemselves caught 
napping, and then it was too 
late. 

At the Srinagar meeting of the 
National Integration Council in 
June 1968, certain- broad guide- 
lines were framed for State 
Governments to follow in estab- 
lishing communal harmony. 
Not much headway seems to have 
been made in this respect by the 
Governments of those States 
which are frequently subject to 
communal clashes in some form 
or other. 

What is the reason for this 
lethargy on their part? Either 
the Governments are not seriously 
concerned with the communal 
problem, or they feel that it is- 


beyond their normal capacity to... 


take remedial measures. Whatever 
the reason, the stark reality re- 
mains that communal clashes do 


take place in theinost unexpected 


circumstances 'and with such 
swiftness that for a time the 
authorities feel benumbed to do 
anything to arrest their spreading 
by which time the worst harm 
has been done. 
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-40,000 became homeless. 


Bhiwandi and Its Lessons 


GEORGE FERNANDES 


B bas a glorious tradition of communal 
peace and harmony which has come down 

from centuries together. The relations between 
Hindus and Muslims have always been governed by 
respect for each other's religious feelings. These 
relations are further strengtheded by bonds of trade 
and commerce. Аз а matter of fact the majority of 
people, whether Hindus or Muslims, are keen to 
preserve this sacred tradition of mutual tolerance 
and understanding. 

That was the opening paragraph of a memoran- 
dum signed by 37 prominent leaders of the Muslims 
community, which was handed over to the Chairman 
of id Peace Committee in Bhiwandi on April, 18 
1970. 

“Those who say Bhiwandi has had no Hindu- 
Muslim riots are fools. They have no knowledge of 
history. Way back in 1896, there was a major riot 
among the Hindus and Muslims. So do not believe 
those who say that Bhiwandi has had no Hindu- 
Muslim riots." This is the gist of the many speeches 
delivered by Dr D.P. Vyas, President of the Bhiwandi 


‘Jana Sangh, under the auspices of the Jana Sangh 


dominated Rashtriya Utsav Mandal. 
Divided Hearts 


Bhiwandi may or may not have had communal 
riots in 1896, though a few among the many people 
I talked to in this town of divided hearts and 
smouldering dwellings said that their grandfathers 
and great grandfathers mentioned about an incident in 
the year, but not of riots. However, on May 7, 1970, 
and for the next three days Bhiwandi became synony- 
mous with the worst form of communal rioting ever 
witnessed in the country. In these four days of com- 
munal frenzy in this town of 1,40,000 people, over 
More than 20,000 fled the 
town. Twenty per cent of the town's houses were 
burnt down. Some 8,000 out of 40,000 powerlooms 
were burnt to ashes, rendering about 10,000 workers 
Jobless. Sixteen out of the forty sizing mills were 
reduced to cinders, throwing on the streets another 
one thousand people. At least 125 persons were 
killed and nearly 2000 injured. : 
George Fernandes, General Secretary of the Samyukta Socialist 
Party traces the events just preceding the communal holocaust 
in Bhiwandi, the ultimate result of these events and the woeful 
Jack of the State Government's efforts either to forestall the 
ugly incidents leading to mass killings and damaging of the 
property of the minority community, or to provide adequate 
needs of the afflicted humanity, — 
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Invariably, in every communal riot, the first ques- 
tion posed is who started the riot? Who threw the 
first stone? This is a convenient way to side-track 
the basic issues involved in communal riots. The 
first stone may be thrown by anybody, but if one 
stone starts a riot in which a whole town is destroyed 
then the cause of the riot is not the stone or the 
person who threw it, but something far bigger and 
more deep-rooted. 


Dress Rehearsals 


It need not be gainsaid that communalism is 
rampant in our country’s social and political life. 
There are parties and groups that are comple:ely 
wedded to the communal philosophy, and have ro 
shame in projecting this as their greatest virtue. 
Even parties that are opposed to communalism find 
it difficult to keep themselves completely free from 
the communal virus in their zeal to woo people of 
any particular community by exploiting their religious 
or social sentiments, especially at the time of elec- 
tions. People in the highest positions in the country 
are not free from this disease. I have, therefore, 
always despaired at the hypocrisy of those who speak 
of the evil of communalism when riots break out in 
some part of the country, and then exploit every 
available opportunity for petty political gains by 
encouraging communalism in the country. 

Those who are aquainted with the recent political 
trends in Maharashtra knew of the communal ten- 
sions that were building up in the State. Sri Bal 
Thackrey never made any secret of his hatred for 
Muslims, but ever since he succeeded in rallying 
around him the Marathi youth under the banner of 
Shiv Sena, he had a platfrom and an audience to 
preach his anti-Muslim doctrine. Lacking the 
finesse and subtlety which the RSS and Jana Sangh 
apply in their communal propaganda, Sri Thackray 
has, in the last three years, carried on an intensive 
campaign against the Muslims as part of his politics 
of anti-someone or the other. The communal inci- 
dents in Kalyan, Kausa, Mahad and elsewhere in 
Maharashtra now look like dress rehearsals for the 
communal blood-bath that was witnessed in 
Bhiwandi, Jalgoan, Thana and surrounding areas. 

Not only the Opposition, but members of the 
ruling Congress in the Maharashtra Legislative 
Assembly had warned the Government of the State 
of things to come, but Sri V.P. Naik had shown an 
indifference to these development unbecoming of the 
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Chief Minister and Home Minister of the State. If 
people accused him of complicity in the growth of 
the anti-social element in Maharashtra, the charge 
cannot be dismissed as unfounded. 

When I visited Bhiwandi on May 10, 1970, the 


town was under 24-hour curfew. But armed 
with а curfew pass I visited all parts of 
the  riot-torn city, visiting both Hindu and 


- Muslim refugee camps, talking to leaders of both the 
communities, going into people’s home and collecting 
as many facts as possible in the circumstances. The 
first impression I gathered after this four hour tour 
around the town was that what happened on May 
7 was not an accident touched off by the rash act 
of one or two hot-heads, but a well-planned riot in 
which both the communities fought a no-holds-barred 
battle. Almost every man I met in Bhiwandi said 
that he had anticipated the riots. Men who matter 
in Bhiwandi said that they had reported their fears 
to the police and’ Government officials weeks in 
advance. These statements were corroborated by the 
ruins of burnt out factories, 
damaged property. The weapons used in the riot 
could not have been secured overnight. Crude 
bombs, Molotov cocktails and other explosives used 
to kill poeple and destroy property have been manu- 
factured and stored for weeks and months. Propa- 
ganda had been mounted by each community that 
the other was preparing for riots. Black-boards 
had gone up in certain squares of the town warning 
the members of the other community to beware. 
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houses and other · 
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And meetings had been held: in the adjoining 
villages of Bhiwandi from-where people were mobilis- 
ed to come to the town for the Shiv Jayanti proces- 
sion оп May 7, something which had not been done 
before. 

-Out of Bhiwandi's 1,40,000 people about 65 per 
cent are Muslims. Despite being in majority in the 
town,itis a fact that the Muslims had panicked 
in the days immediately preceeding the Shiv 
Jayanti. The seven-page memoradum which they 
had addressed to the Chairman of the Peace Com- 
mittee on April 18, 1970, clearly indicated the fears 
that lurked in their minds. The memorandum; signed 
by 37 prominent Muslims, and couched in most 
conciliatory tones, recapitulated the relations between 
the Hindus and the Muslims and narrated the deve- 
lopments in the relations between the two commu- 
nities since 1967. The memorandum contained 
grievances against certain individuals, who, according 
to the signatories, were systematically trying to vitiate 
the atmosphere in the town and rouse: communal 
passions. Instances had been cited and individuals 
named more out of a sense of frustration than with 
the desire to hurt anyone's feelings. 

Those who have accused the Muslims of arro- 
gance and charged them with having laid down con- 
ditions on how the Shiv Jayanti procession could be 
organised, are deliberately distorting the facts. What 
actually happened -was that the Muslim leaders, 
through the memorandum of April 18, made certain 
suggestions to the Peace Committee on how the 
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procession should be organised. In the penultimate 
paragraph of the memorandum they said: 

“In view of the fact that usually trouble springs 
from certain aspects of the procession taken out on 
Shiv Jayanti, we suggest the following measures, so 
as to avoid any ugly incident. 

1. No gulal should be used; 

2. No provocative and abusive slogans should 
be shouted; 

3. Being a national festival, 
should have no Bhagwa flags; . 

4. The route of the procession should 
be fixed, in order to avoid potential trouble 
spots." 


the procession 


National Flag 


During my visit to Bhiwandi, I asked the Muslim 
leaders to explain these suggestions. Their case was 
that certain people from the procession made ita 
point to shower gulal on the walls of mosques and 
on unwilling Muslims, thus creating more tension. 
They also said that since they wanted to participate 
in the procession in large numbers, thus giving it a 
truly national colour, they thought that the national 
flag should be used. They say nothing unreasonable 
or unusual in their suggestion on fixing a route for 


the procession and in their request that provocative . 


and abusive slogans should not be shouted. 

. The Peace Commitee which is a permanent insti- 
tution of Hindu-Muslim unity in Bhiwandi, has the 
Municipal Chairman as its ex-officio President. This 
year the Chairman isa Muslim. The Committee 
was scheduled to meet on April 19, 1970, but 
through the memorandum, the Muslim leaders 
conveyed their intention to abstain from its deli- 
berations. Their case was that the Peace Committee 
“instead of creating an atmosphere of goodwill and 
understanding between Hindus and Muslims, had 
become a vested interest in the hands of certain 
communal-minded Hindus.” 

The Peace Committee waived off the various 
suggestions of the Muslim leaders, but agreed that 
no abusive and provocative slogans would be 
shouted in the procession. A list of slogans was 
drawn up which included “Chhatrapati Shivaji 
Maharaj ki Jai; Hindu Muslim Aikyacha Vijay 
aso; Bharatiya Aikyacha Vijay aso”, etc. The 
Muslims in turn agreed to participate in the pro- 
cession, though their enthusiasm had dimmed 
considerably. j 

The procession began at 3.20 pm from a point 
very close to the town police station. People had 
come in large numbers from the neighbouring 
. villages carrying. banners and festoons. Even before 
the procession had left the starting point, some hot 
heads shouted certain anti-Muslim slogans. The 
police immediately took into custody these slogan 
shouters and that started a row. Everyone in the 
procession squatted where he stood, and the police 
were told that the procession would not move 
forward unless the arrested youth were released. 
The police, on being assured that the offensive 
slogans would not be repeated, released the young 
men, and there was jubilation in the ranks of the 
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processionists at this “victory over the police". The 
procession then moved on, but the assurance was 
not kept nor the commitment made in the Peace 
Committee was honoured. Gradually, the Muslims 
withdrew from the procession and soon the entire 
town became surcharged with tension. 

Everyone held his breath as the procession passed 
through two mosques, the Hydari Masjid and the 
Jumma Masjid. Sri Mustafa Faki, a former Mem- 
ber of the State Cabinet and a veteran freedom 
fighter, sent a message to the Collector, Sri Kapoor, 
that he? anticipated trouble if the provocative and 
abusive slogans were not prevented. The Collector 
and the DSP who were with the procession found 
themselves in a helpless situation. They saw what 
was coming, but could not at that late hour, think 
ofany way of preventing the disaster. Bhausaheb 
Dhamankar, the most respected leader in the town 
who was walking with the procession, did his very 
best to persuade the processionists not to shout 
ee and abusive slogans, but he was shouted 

own, 


Rioters’ Method 


It was about 5.30 pm when the procession 
reached the fish market in Bhusar Mohalla. And 
suddenly from all directions stones and acid bulbs 
were showered on it. The fuse had been lighted. 
In less than half an hour, entire Bhiwandi was in 
flames. The lights went off, telephone wires got 
cut, the fire engines immobilised. The rampage 
was on. Pitched battles were fought by both the 
communities even as the numerically inadequate 
and definitely ill-equipped policemen engaged them- 
selves in a losing confrontation with the rioters. It 
was not just a wild riot with every one running 
amuck and setting fire to whatever one could lay 
ones hands on. Three days later when I went 
round the town the debris had not been touched. 
And I was to see the method in the madness of the 
rioters: The houses and factories owned by the 
members of either community were looted and 
burnt down if the occupants belonged to the same 
community as the owner. But in the case ofa 
Muslim” who lived in a building owned by a Hindu, 
it was not the building that was burnt. The be- 
longings of the Muslim tenant were brought out on 
the road and bonfire had been made. Similar was 
the case of Hindus who occupied buildings owned 
by the Muslims. Those who had planned and 
executed the riots knew who owned which house, 
and who lived in those buildings. It was the same 
method that had been earlier tried in Ahmedabad 
during the last September riots in that city. The 
greatest sufferers were of course, those living in the 
hutments. Almost all colonies of hutment dwellers 
were razed to the ground, and over 40,000 people 
rendered homeless. For nearly 24 hours the town 
was under the virtual control of the anti-social 
elements. The most gruesome murders were com- 
mitted, and people behaved as though they had been 
transformed into wild beasts. F 
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REPORTAGE ON MAHARASHTRA 


Black Reaction's Ugly Head 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE communal . riots in 
Bhivandi, Jalgaon and 
Mahad in Maharashtra 

marked a showdown for which 
rank communalism. had been it- 
ching for the last four months. 
When the showdown came on 
May 7 at Bhivandi in Thana 
district, the State Government 
was Caught napping. 

The three-day riots cost 300 
lives—200 in Jalgaon and 100 in 
Bhivandi. Both the Chief 
' Minister, Sri V.P. Naik, and the 
Union Home Minister, Sri Y.B. 
Chavan, wailed that the fair 
name of Maharashtra had been 
besmirched. If anyone could 
be held responsible for such 
besmirching, it is the very same 
authorities presiding over the 
destinies of this State who failed 
to take the necessary precautions 
in time. 

It was plain for all to see for 
months on end that trouble was 
brewing in the region at the 
instance and instigation of the 
Shiv Sena and the Jana Sangh; 
with their counterpart, the 
Tamir-e-Millat, coming into the 
Scene. 


Thackeray's Interest 


Shiv бела leader Bal 
Thackeray had, in the last four 
months, taken active interest in 


Thana,  Mumbra,  Bhivandi, 
Mahad and other adjoining 
areas. His main interest was 


focussed on old dilapidated 
places of worship and cemeteries, 
whieh have been under dispute 
arising out of historical factors. 

‚ Since the last Navratri 
(Dussehra) festival, there have 
been disputes over the right of 
worship and possession of such 
places in the region, in which 
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Sri Thackeray blossomed as the 
champion of Hindu Dharma. 
The last occasion when trouble 
erupted was on February 22, 
when a truckload of Shiv Sena 
volunteers on their way to 
Mahad, clashed with the Muslims 
of Kausa, five miles from Thana 
(Mainstream, March 14). Nine 
men were injured in that clash, 
some in the police firing that 
halted the clash. To explain 
the clash the Shiv Sena men 
said they were attacked with 
stones while they were proceed- 
ing to Mahad. 


Communal] Activities 


Sri Thackeray’s recent anti- 
Muslim bias has been a matter 
of discussion in the State 
Assembly, the state-level National 
Integration Committee, and 
other forums. Demands for 
action against him on the basis 
of his speeches have been met 
by the Chief Minister's assurance 
that the Legal Department of 
the State Government was ex- 
amining his speeches for legal 
action. The assurance was 
repeated even after the Bhivandi 
riots. : 

Fanning the flames of com- 
munal friction, Ше Jana Sangh 
in the area had been no less 
active. Soon after, the militant 
Muslim communal organisation, 
the Tamir-e-Millat, came on the 
scene with the slogan that the 
minority communities must take 
steps in self-defence. 

For at least a month now, 
both groups had been preparing 
themselves for the day of reckon- 
ing. ^ Provocative speeches were 
delivered апа  incitements to 
violence offered on several 
occasions by both sides. 


One group on the occasion 
of Shivaji Jayanti celebrations 
said, “Наа Shivaji been alive 
today he would have demolished 
the mosques ‘brick by brick.” 
Thackeray himself went on 
record with the threat, “Muslims 
who have their heart in Pakistan 
will be shown their place." 
From communal Muslim side, it 
was said that Ahmedabad would 
be avenged in Bhivandi. 

The saner among the leaders 
of both communities had warned 


the Government about the 
deteriorating situation in 
Bhivandi. In this contept, the 


precautions taken by the police 
for Shivaji Jayanti, on May 7, 
were woefully inadequate. 

Bhivandi, about 30 miles from 
Bombay, was the biggest centre of 
powerloom industry in Western 
Maharashtra, producing fabrics 
worth Rs 30 crores a year. Muslim 
weavers migrated there from Wes- 
tern UP in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; nearly 55 per cent of the 
population is Muslim. 

Anticipating trouble, the 
Collector of Thana had called 
a meeting of representatives of 
the two communities a little 
before Shivaji Jayanti and had 
come to a specific understanding 
with them designed to avoid 
trouble during the celebrations. 
Under the terms of the under- 
standing there was to be an 
all-party Shivaji Jayanti pro- 
cession through Bhivandi, in 
which only authorised slogans 
were to be raised. 


Provocative Slogans 


According to reports, trouble 
started when two men allegedly 
began shouting provocative 
slogans like “Hindustan 
Hinduoanka, nahi kisi ke 
baapka," and “Gali Gali mein 
shore hai, Mussalman chor hai." 
These reports claimed that the 
Muslims who had participated in 
the procession thereupon  with- 
drew. The officers on the spot 
are not sure that stones were 
thrown by persons belonging to 
the minority community. 

It is significant that the pro- 
vocative slogans against the min- 
ority community were raised 
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INDIA'S EXPORT PROSPECTS 





Heading Towards a “Frustrating Decade"? 


TARAKESHWARI SINHA 


CCORDING to ‘the latest issue of International 
i Financial Statistics, the monthly bulletin of 
IMF, the value of world exports exceeded 
$ 200 billion over a 12-month period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1968. 
; This is a record figure raising the world export 
figures to Rs 1,50,000 crores. This represents a 
doubling in value of world export trade in а decade 
since 1959. 

While this is heartening indeed, the distribution 
of the export trade among various countries of the 
world varies considerably. The percentage increase 
in dollar value oftotal world exports was 101 per 
cent from 1959 to the year ended September 30, 
1968. In this the increase for the industrialised, 
developed countries was 116 per cent. 
oil producing countries rose by 75 per cent. Exports 
of other developed countries rose by 59 per cent. 
The developing countries however, lagged far behind, 
their cambined export earnings rose only by about 
six per cent between 1959 and 1968. What a great 
pity and misfortune for the whole world, The 
“Development Decade" announced by the United 
Nations for the developing countries of the world is 
indeed turning into a “Frustrating Decade" for the 
poorer countries of the world. 


Recouping After Devaluation ` 


India’s exports in the pre-devaluation years had 
touched its highest Rs 1287 crores (equal to $ 1710 
million—Rs 817 crores in pre-devaluation terms) in 
1964-65. After receiving a severe setback in the 
immediate post-devaluation period, when exports 
fell to Rs 1157 crores in 1966-67, the value 
of India's exports in post-devaluation terms touched 
Rs 1200 crores in 1967-68. They may reach about 
Rs 1350 crores in 1968-69, that is, about Rs 63 
crores more at the end of four years. 

What we are witnessing today is basically a 
recovery from the disastrous effects of an ill-advised 
devaluation of the rupee. The devaluation of the 
rupee in June 1966 has not helped to stimulate our 
exports as the following figures (Table 1) of export 
in the two years prior to devaluation and two years 
after devaluation show : 

As can be seen from the above Table, there had 
been a steep decline in the value of our exports in 
terms of foreign currencies after devaluation. With 
all the expected and increase in exports of 
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Table I 





Pre-devaluation year 


$ 1,803 million—Rs 1353 crores (at 
June 1964-May 1965 « 


post-deva!uation 


rate). 

$ 1,720 million—Rs 1290 crores (at 
post-devaluation 
rates) 

$1,525 milion—Rs 1.144 crores 
(post-devaluation) 

$ 1,609 million—Rs 1,207 crores 
post-devaluation) 


Pre-devaluation year 
June 1965-May 1966 


Post-devaluation year 
June 1966-May 1967 


Post-devaluation year 
June 1967-May 1968 


Post-devaluation year 
estimates of April 
1968-March 1969. 


$ 1,800 million—Rs 1350 crores 
(post-devaluation) 


Exports of. —_————__——______ cL 


steel and engineering goods and in exports of cut 
and polished diamond and precious stones to the 
extent of about Rs 200 crores which should have 
contributed to a substantial increase in our exports 
of Rs 1287 crores reached in the year 1964-65. Our 
exports are recovering just above the pre-devaluation 
level by about Rs 63 crores when the year 1968-69 js 
expected to touch an overall. export of Rs 1350 
crores. Let us hope that again the year 1969-70 
may not stagnate at the level of exports for the year 
1968-69. 

It may be recalled that during the five years prior 
to devaluation, our annual exports increased by 
about Rs 200 crores that is, from Rs 610 crores per 
year to Rs 817 crores per year in 1964-65; that is, 
the annual rate of increase was about Rs 40 crores 
per year (Rs 40 crores pre-devaluation — Rs 62 crores 
per year at the post-devaluation rate). In some 
years, the annual increase in exports was somewhat 
more and in some years it was a little less. 

Therefore, the expected increase of about Rs 63 
crores in our exports in 1968-69 over the exports of 
1964-65 after three years after devaluation, 1s not any 
indication of a break-through or a sustained annual 
rate of increase in our exports, 


Critica] Balance of Payment 


Taking a long term view, our trade deficit has 
been progressively increasing over the years. 

It is clear from the detailed examination of the 
figures and items of imports in 1968-69 that the 
lower imports this year after three years of devalua- 
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tion have nothing to do with devaluation. The ill- 
advices, illogical and almost poisonous import libera- 
lisation after devaluation as per the advice of foreign 
.experts and international bodies has swollen the 
import figures after devaluation. These imports 
naturally shrank due to economic recession which 
- has also reduced the growth rate of industrial pro- 
duction considerably. Also the two good bumper 
monsoons happily caused drastic reduction in imports 
of foodgrains and imports of PL 480 agricultural 
commodities in 1968-69. Hence the trade gap figures 
have somewhat narrowed. But devaluation has 
nothing to do with this reduction in trade gap. . The 
critical balance of payments position continues to 
remain more and more critical and almost dangereus. 


In studying our trade deficit or trade gap or: 


balance of payments position, we have also to re- 
member that our trade figures and trade balance 
worked out from these figures do not reflect the 
actual position of foreign currency imbalances from 
the trade statistical data. Our imports consist of 
commodities like foodgrains, raw cotton, vegetable 
oils and various articles of gifts or grants which are 
also lumped as imports even though they are not 
payable in any foreign currency or paid through any 
exchange or goods. Therefore, the entire imports 
under PL 480 ог commodities' imports as grants and 
aid should not be actually considered in comparing 
the movement of import trade upward or down- 
ward from the aggregate totals. But the real com- 
parison in trade figures should be between the imports 
which have taken place through payments in foreign 
currency or in goods as actual amounts of imports 
being paid for either in cash or kind. We may also 
note that our invisible receipts are shrinking and 
our invisible payments are increasing, thus further 
worsening our blance of payments position. 

The marginal improvement in trade deficit in 
1968-69 is more a result of reduction imports of 
foodgrains due to two bumper monsoons rather 
than due to increase in exports. Even so, the trade 
deficit has considerably increased after devaluation. 


Food Imports Cut 


The import of foodgrains from the United States 
of America under PL 480 and other provisions and 
imports of cotton, soyabean oil, mutton tallow and 
tobacco under PL 480 from USA accounted for 
Rs 340 crores in the year 1967-68. Due to very 
good monsoon we had not to import as much of 
these agricultural commodities in 1968-69 and it is 
estimated that imports under PL 480 of foodgrains, 
cotton, soyabean oil, mutton tallow in the year 
1968-69 will be about Rs 175 crores. Therefore, there 
- js a big fall of Rs 165 crores in imports on this very 

account. 

Viewed in this light, it will be seen that appearent 
fall in trade figures of imports in 1968-69 has hardly 
anything to do with imports saving or import 
substitution or any other device excepting straight- 
forward reduction in imports of agricultural commo- 
dities. Thus, the real balance of payments position 

- shows no relief or improvement by this reduction іп 
trade figures or trade gap. 
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Analysing our exports, about two-third of our 
exports went to the developed countries which look 
upon the less developed countries as suppliers of 
raw materials and intermediate goods. Analytically- 
speaking, India's market for a large range 'of 
industrial goods to ECAFE fell from Rs 169 crores 
in 1960-61 to Rs 135 crores in 1967-68; exports to 
Latin America declined from Rs 26 crores in 1960-61 
to Rs 5 crores in 1967-68; and to Africa from Rs 77 
crores in 1960-61 to Rs 70 crores‘in 1967-68. 

: Imports from US rose from Rs 516 crores in 
1960-61 to Rs 771 crores in 1967-68; from East 
Europe rose from Rs 70 crores in 1960-61 to Rs 203 ~ 
crores in 1967-68; and from Japan from Rs 96 
crores in 1960-61 to Rs 107 crores in 1967-68. 

Imports from UK declined from Rs 342 crores 
in 1960-61 to Rs 158 crores in 1967-68; from ECM 
countries from Rs 309 crores in 1960-61 to Rs 252 
crores in 1967-68; and from Africa from Rs 111 
crores in 1960-61 to Rs 95 crores in 1967-68. 

India has a payments surplus with countries - 
from which it does not import food-grains or edible 
oils, namely the UK, Japan and East Europe. The 
trade deficits have emerged with countries from 
which India has imported her food requirements. 
The new emphasis on food-grains output in the 
country would considerably help us to reduce the 
size of our trade deficits. 


Crucial Role 


The document Approach to the Fourth Plan 
assigns a crucial role to exports in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. In fact, export still constitutes one of 
the main factors in determining the nature and the 
pace of our economic growth. If we have to pay 
for the imports that are required for economic 
development and also for the repayment of our 
foreign debts, a progressively rising level of exports 
is essential. Particularly, the repayment of foreign 
debts has become extremely burdensome after 
devaluation, because overnight the foreign debts 
have jumped up by 57.5 per cent, that is, the foreign 
debts have suddenly increased by over Rs 2,000 
crores. This was the worst consequence of a deep 
devaluation. This vastly increased repayment 
liability will itself mean selling out far more of our 
goods abroad over the next two to three decades 
just to pay back this additional burden increased 
overnight. 

І тау also be noted that the sluggishness in 


—. 
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capital formation and capital market for the laste _ 


few years has been due to devaluation as a factor 
which has raised the cost of investment very high, 
making it impossible for ordinary entrepreneurs to 
secure such heavy capital investments after devalua- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, several firms which had 
planned investment in industry with both imported ' 
and indigenous machinery had either to drop their 
schemes or drasticaly reduce their schemes on 
account of deep devaluation. It is therefore, taking 
the country considerable time to revive the capital 
market. 

We have now passed the stage when: our imports 
had to be larger in terms of foodgrains and other 
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agricultural raw materials. ‘Also regarding machinery 
and equipment including heavy electrical equipment, 


"we have expanded our industrial production very 


substantially so that no more than Rs 200 crores 
worth of machinery and equipment may be required 
to be imported on an annual basis even if industria- 
lisation at a much faster rate is undertaken by us 
and industrial sophistication and diversification with 
most complex manufactures is undertaken. 

However, the need for more imports of non- 
ferrous metals, complex machine tools, components 
and parts, scarce and critical parts, special steels and 
alloys and certain basic industrial raw materials like 
sulphur, rock-phosphate, potassium salts, mercury, 
asbestos and other basic natural raw materials, not 
indigenously available, will continue to rise. Thus 
the scope of reduction in our overall imports is 
limited. If, anything, the import bill is bound to 
rise. ' 


| Wishfal Thinking 


^N 
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The draft outline of the Fourth Plan has, there- 
fore, estimated non-foodgrain imports to rise from 
US $ 2150 million (Rs 1612 crores) in 1968-69 to 
US $ 2600 million (Rs 1950 crores) in 1973-74. 
This shows the huge gap that will be continuously 
created in foreign exchange at the average rate of 
Rs 600 crores per annuam on account of the repay- 
ments and financing charges of our foreign debt 
liabilities which unfortunately have gone up very 
much due to devaluation. б 

As against this, the estimates in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan for exports indicate that as compared to 
the estimated exports of US$ 1772 million (Rs 
1330 crores) in 1968-69, the Planning Commission 
has estimated the exports to go up to US $ 2450 
million (Rs 1840 crores) in 1973-74. Having got 
an intimate knowledge of the export trade, I am 
afraid with all the optimism that one can command, 
these figures are utterly a wishful thinking, because 
for such a dimension of our exports at the rate of 
about Rs 100 crores of annual increase in exports, 
per year, every year, from year to year, the intensive 
and vast production base, the necessary political and 
administrative will and the right type of economic 
environmental atmosphere required for such a big 
and sustained increase in our exports are nowhere to 
be seen on our complicated and confused horizons to 
bring about this very much desirable result. In my 
humble opinion, the right time to take a definite 
view on our export growth and its future projections 
will be the quarter beginning from April 1970 to 
June 1970 when we will be able to fully watch and 
assess how the year 1969-70 behaves and produces 
results as far as our exports are concerned. 

The year 1968-69 has spent out the forces of re- 
covery in exports which we bad.lost since devaluation 
In 1969-70, the new growth potentials for increased 
exports will have to be identified and invigorated. 
With very little capital formation and capital invest- 
ment having taken place in industries in the last three 


. years, with price stability nót yet brought out by 


any creation of buffer stocks or stock piles, it is to 
be seen how the price stability is maintained parti- 
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cularly for industrial raw materials and foodgrains 
It is very clear that unless production rises al] round, 
capital formation takes pleace in an optimal way and 
costs of production of goods in general and of 
export goods in particular are brought down, exports 
will find it very difficult to pick up even with added 
cash incentives or any ‘import entitlements’ (the 
current import replenishments are only another name 
of the previous import entitlements on a slightly 
reduced scale.) 

It may also be noted that while devaluation has 
created a situation in which three-fourths of our 
exports consisting of traditional goods had to be 
fettered by export duties in order to protect the unit 
values of these goods in terms of foreign currency 
and which export duties will have to be removed 
sooner or later, the remainder of one-fourth of our 
exports which were moving through export assis- 
tance in the form of import entitlements and cash 
subsidies continue to be heavily subsidised even 
after devaluation. For instance, iron and steel, 
engineering goods, chemicals, textiles, rubber pro- 
ducts, handicrafts and various other manufactured 
articles even now receive very heavy cash subsidies 
ranging from 10 per cent to 30 per cent and more 
with substantial import replenishments, which is only 
another name of previous import entitlements. The 
total value of foreign exchange per year consumed 
against import replenishments now is even larger 
than the total foreign exchange used for import 
entitlements against exports before devaluation. 

Also, the cash subsidies are mounting up. The 
new Budget for 1969-70 provide Rs 44 crores for 
these subsidies and assistance and if we take all 
reliefs and export assistance into account, the rupee 
subsidies will come up to about Rs 75 to Rs 80 
crores and may be with the internal prices going up, 
the rupee subsidies for exports.for the year 1969.70 
may increase further. Therefore, it can be seen that 
even in terms of exports assistance, the post-devalua- 
tion Situation is worse as regards import entitlements 
and cash subsidies or tax certificates or tax con- 
cessions. In addition, all the prices of raw materials 
and finished goods have risen high steeply directly 
as a result of devaluation. 


No Room for Optimism 


It is, therefore, very necessary that instead of 
being complacent due to favourable trend in our 
exports in 1968-69 the industry, business and Govern 
ment should dynamise much more, taking quick and 
right decisions on the various steps and strategy that 
would be required in respect of each important 
commodity with the sole objective of maximisation 
of their exports on a sustained and expanding basis. 
In my view, we will have to take a big hand in 
developing all-round of all commodities and goods 
in the country as a whole. Highest priority will 
have to be accorded to agriculture. Increased 
production and intensive increase in production of 
agricultural and industrial goods is the only key to 
export expansion. 

Viewed in the light of long-term trends, 1968-69 
looks like being a good year for exports. There is 
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however no justification for the exuberant optimism 
of official handouts; ‘all that this year’s spurt has 
achieved is to recoup the losses suffered in the last 
three years. In the first ten months of the current 
fiscal year, exports are about five per cent above the 
previous peak of 1964-65, but this gain needs to be 
set off against the large increase in export capacity 
which has naturally taken place over the period 
of past four years and further accentuated by the 
domestic recession in internal demand and con- 
sumption. - 

Also, neither the economic recession, which has 
crept in mainly due to the drastic failure of 
monsoons in two successive years and the previous 
lean years, nor the natural restoration of the previous 
peak export levels in exports in 1968-69, (which was 
chiefly due to the bumper crop year on the one 
hand and the economic recession compelling manu- 
facturers of engineering goods and other products to 
seek export markets), can be attributed as a result of 
devaluation. As a matter of fact, once again the 
international prices of all our export products are 
almost reaching the same disparity with their inter- 
national prices as they were before devaluation com- 
pelling Government to grant bigger and heavier 
subsidies. 

Looking ahead to the future, the point to watch 
out is not the total but its break-up. In 15 out of 
the 21 traditional commodities which provide the 
' great bulk of exchange-earnings, the values realized 
per unit were lower than last year. Tea exports 
have failed to register gains in terms of larger earn- 
ings from exports even though the tea crop was 
bumper last year. Jute exports are down for the 
third successive year, pointing to the harsh truth that 
India is pricing itself out of the world market. 

With the traditional items hit by falling prices, 
reliance upon new exports has to be correspondingly 
greater. Striking increases were secured in engineer- 
ing goods up by 100 per cent; steel export up by 25 
percent and iron ore export up by 14 per cent last 
year. In this field the high-value bulk orders made 
a significant contribution. This should be sustained 
by correct policy measures backed by intensive 
production programmes. 


Traditional Items Decline 


An analysis of our export figures would show 
that as compared to 1964-65, there has been a mark- 
ed rise in exports of items like engineering goods, 
iron and steel, iron ore and handicrafts (only dia- 
monds, pearl and precious stones) etc. Modest in- 
creases have taken place in some items like iron ore, 
coffee, cashew kernels and semi-manufactured pro- 
ducts like paper and paper boards, rubber goods and 
chemicals and allied products. Over a wide range of 
many traditional items, however, there has been a 
sharp decline. These include jute manufactures, tea, 
oilcakes, spices, manganese ore, unmanufactured to- 
bacco and mica. The imposition of export duties 
was justified mainly on the ground of maintaining 
the unit value of exports and mopping up excess 
profits which would otherwise, accrue to the expor- 
ters. Like all devaluations, the experience since the 
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imposition of export duties in the wake of devalua- 
tion in June 1966 indicates that the avowed purpose 
has not been achieved. 


How Devaluation Hit 


What we as people and our Government have to 
realise is that a deep devaluation such аз the one we 
resorted to in 1966 makes the exports of traditional 
goods suffer the most. Three-fourths of our annual 
exports consist of these goods which were being ex- 
ported prior to devaluation on parity of their export 
prices in line with their internal prices without any 
significant help or subsidy. Naturally on devaluation 
the foreign buyers exerted tremendous pressure on 
us to set the maximum advantage by reducing the 
f.o.b. prices of these goods in terms of foreign cur- 
rency, because that is the plain meaning and result 
ofany devaluation. However, in order to protect 
ourselves from this sudden and unwarranted loss of 
foreign exchange, we had to impose heavy export 
duties on these goods which can never last long 
against the constant and powerful pressures from the 
stronger foreign markets. "The net result is that we 
are forced to remove the export duties on these com- 
modities as early as possible making us export more 
quanities of these goods, which constitute the biggest: 
portion of our exports and earn less of foreign 
currency. Most of the benefit passes on to the 
foreign buyer by a continuous reduction in unit 
values of these products in terms of foreign cur- 
rency. This isan inescapable consequence of deep 
devaluation. : 

The existence of heavy export duties has resulted 
in keeping the traditional export in a depressed. 
state. Circumstances are also not propitious for the 
flow of fresh investment in traditional export in- 
dustries which have done badly vis-a-vis other in- 
dustries since devaluation. The expectations of the 
policy makers of devaluation were that devaluation will 
help increase investment in export oriented industries, 
But these expectations have been completely belied. 

In the old Budget for 1968-69, it was estimated 
that a revenue of Rs 100 crores would accrue in the 
year 1968-69 through export duties, the bulk of 
which was to come from jute manufactures (Rs 34.58 
crores) and tea (Rs 28.50 crores). On these two 
items, marginal reliefs were announced on June 19, 
and October 1, 1968 respectively. These reductions 


‘however, have not helped restore competitive strength. 


It was, therefore imperative that fresh consideration 
should be given to giving substantial reliefs in export 
duties to promote exports. The New Budget for 
1969-70 has done this by reducing export duties on 
hessian, sackings and tea and abolition of duty on 
raw wool, 

While the increase in exports in 1968-69 is 
striking in terms like engineering goods, steel, dia- 
monds and precious stones,some of the important 
traditional industries, which contribute to the bulk 
of our export, are in a very depressed state. There- 


- fore, there is imperative need to restore their exports 


and stimulate the same by suitable action. 
One of the important steps seems to be to com- 
pletely abolish the export duties on jute and tea and 
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reduce export duties on manganese ore and iron ore. 

This alone can restore the competitive strength of 

these commodities in world markets. It is also, 
very necessary that the production of these items 

should be accelerated and large investment finance 

should be directed to these basic export industries 

by specific steps taken in that regard. Modernisation 

of these industries as well as greater attention to 

the restoration of health to the cotton textile indus-: 
try are clearly indicated. Much needs to be done 

about the development of cashew plantations. This 

isa very vital cash crop which has been showing 

signs of definite improvement in exports and its 

rapid increase in export is possible if we can grow 

our own raw cashew nuts in different parts of India 

which may be ideally suited for this crop. Same 

is the case with fisheries which have vast export ` 
potential, and as such need to be inteisively and 

extensively developed. 

Somewhat different approach may have to be 
followed for items like oil cakes and black pepper. 
In the same manner, sustained and diversified cash 
assistance and import replenishments will be 
necessary to see that the increase in the exports of 
steel, engineering goods 'and industrial machinery 
are well maintained and increased by suitable liberal 
provisions for export finance to promote their 
exports by extending suitable medium credits to the 
foreign buyers. 


Better Quality and designs 


One of the most important present day problems 
which will also continue to face us in the years to 
come will be ап emphasis on further improvement 
in quality of our manufactures, introduction of new 
and refined апа developed designs of our products 
and their packings to satisfy more fully the demands 
of customers both domestic and foreign. Systematic 
improvement in the quality and packagings of all 
products has to become our foremost objective. In 
this field we can envisage a wide programme of 
research into effectiveness of measures already 
introduced. : 

Competition in international trade makes it 
necessary for us to think in terms of more compe- 
tition inthe internal market. In order to face such 
competition abroad, . we should be properly 
conditioned to work in а highly competitive 
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economy at home. This raises the question 
of some of the controls and restrictions, which 
might be standing in the way of developing 
fully competitive economy within the country. This 
aspect of the problem needs consideration when we 
think in terms of international trade, I am glad 
that the Governments both at the Centre and the 
States have been taking a realistic view of this. 
With more competition in our economy and less 
restrictions and controls, our economy will become 
healthier. There has been some amount of relaxa- 
tion in controls lately which has helped production 
in exports. І һоре that the area of sclective do- 
control will be progressively enlarged to enable 
enterprises to show their best and make Indian pro- 
ducts cheaper and better through increasing compe- 
tition. . | 

The position regarding our balance of paymenis 
should be examined from the positive angle of 
creating conditions which would improve the balance 
of payments. Import substitution, import avoidance 
and import restriction are undoubtedly very impor- 
tant and urgent methods of reducing our import 
bill. However, these measures require very judicious 
decisions so as not to hurt our economy by thought- 
less actions. We have inevitably to depend on 
selective imports for а period, if the present pace of 
development and pattern of planning are to be 
maintained. Therefore, there should be мї 
watch over import requirements, and over our 
outgoings on invisible accounts. At the same time, 
the question of essential imports requires full consi 
deration. In my view, the import substuut oi 
should be carried out with care and circumspect'on 
50 as not to impair the economy. | 
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Should India Go Nuclear? 


NARENDRA BHARDWAJ 


(x has again filed 'her 
claim to the Super-Power 
Club with credentials far 
weightier than hitherto was the 
'case. And it may not be long 
before the other members accept 
the claim. With her satellite 
she has already virtually gate- 
crashed the exclusive club. 

Her neighbours find the pros- 
pects not very comforting. 
Almost all of them are over- 
awed; some quite apprehensive. 
This nation is no exception. 
Indeed the reaction in certain 
circles has bordered on the 
panicky. 

Chinese satellite, it seems, 
has warped our perspective. We 
feel let down. Our pride is hurt. 
We feel humbled for having lost 
a race we never chose to enter. 

Patriotic voices are being 
raised to undo the damage done 
to .the nation's security, to` its 
morale and—this is notsaid in 
so many words—to our pride. 


Simple Solution 


The solution is simple. Make 
the bomb: we have the requisite 
raw materials and the techno- 
logical know-how. System of 
delivery? If China could do this 
why can't we? The economics of 
the bomb? We will somehow 
manage. 

The reasoning is flawless in 
its simplicity; perhaps good 
enough as a logical proposition. 
Only it side-steps hard realities 
we in India seem so prone to 
wish away when it comes to our 
national pride. . Е 

* Economics of the Bomb : We 
opted out of the nuclear race for 
reasons that have not lost their 
relevance by China'sfeat. It 
was not that we did not have 
the technological know-how—we 
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have our nuclear scientists’ 
assurance on this score—or the 
raw materials. Nor did we 
reject the option for reasons of 
ethics of .the Bomb: moral com- 
pulsion weigh little with nations’ 
^ when it comes to security. Only 
the economics of .the Bomb was 
prohibitive. 

Estimates of cost of India’s 
going nuclear vary. `Оп one 
estimate—and this seems on the 
low side by what other nuclear 
powers had to spend on both 
warheads and the delivery system 
—it would need an annual invest- 
ment of Rs 1200 crores for India 


to develop the “minimum 
nuclear deterrence” against 
China. 


Disastruos Move 


This, incidentally, is a little 
more than what we are already 
spending on defence; and of the 
GNP, it forms 3.6 per cent. The 
anticipated rate of growth in 
GNP in the coming year has been 
hopefully estimated by Smt Indira 
Gandhi at five anda half per 
cent: in the Third Plan it never 
exceeded three per cent. 

One does not have to be an 
economist to foresee the disaster 
this spells out for the already 
none-too-buoyant state of the 
economy. Itis total stagnation 
even if the Government by some 
magic wand succeeds in com- 
manding this formidable slice 
of GNP for the nuclear 
venture: already it has found 
almost impossible to muster more 
than 12 per cent. 

Some of our experts, however, 
have discovered that the cost of 
the Bomb falls within our means. 
If we spend Rs 2310 crores over a 
period of ten years, we are told, 
we can build a reasonable nuclear 


àrsenal to meet the threat of 
nuclear blackmail. 

Another expert wants us to 
believe that 95 per cent of what 
we investin the venture would 
not go waste for it would build 
non-military, industrial and 
technological facilities—a clas- 
sical argument quite often used 
by nuclear enthusiasts of nations 
with meagre resources. 

Perhaps these experts are 
right. May be the Government 
could somehow raise Rs 2310 
crores over the decade. Let us 
hope, on the assurance of these 
experts, that our economy, by 
some weired operation of econo- 
mic laws of an advanced econo- 
my in an under-developed 
country, gets a shot in the arm 
by investments directed to the 
nuclear arsenal. Let us, indeed, 
have faith where reason fails to 
console. 

But what precisely do we aim 
at with our faith in this venture 
of dubious value? A “геаѕоп- 
able" nuclear arsenal without a 
delivery system after ten years! 
And this is supposed to buy us 
insurance against nuclear black- 
mail by a Power with a most 
sophisticated system of delivery. 

Great Britain's “reasonable” 
nuclear arsenal did not deter the 
Soviet Union from “Ыасктаі- 
ing" the former out of the Suez 
adventure: the Soviets had the 
sophisticated delivery system; 
England had only the aircraft. 


Delivery System 


The nuclear race is no longer ” 


confined to the Bomb alone. It 
is the effectiveness of the delivery 
system that has become decisive. 
The aircraft has become almost 
obsolete; it is being increasingly 
replaced by medium and long 
range inter-continental missiles 
operated by remote control, 'capa- 
ble of hitting distant enemy 
targets. 

This, indeed, is a costly ven- 
ture that even countries like 
England could -ill afford and 
therefore opted out of the race. 
Our “reasonable” nuclear arsenal 
thus would have precious little 
Strategic value. If the options 
are minimum nuclear deterrent or 
no deterrent, we should know 
which one to choose. Surely, we 
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can find a less costly means to 
regain self-respect unless we con- 
fuse it with pride. 

The Government had decided, 
for good reasons, against India's 
going nuclear. It, however, left 
the option open by refusing to 
sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
One, however, wonders what it 


. can make of the option. 


The cost of effectively going 
nuclear remains prohibitive. Апа 
the country has not significantly 
added to its resources since the 
decision to opt out of the race 
was taken. Now that China has 
the ICBM we seem to wish this 
“cruel” fact away. 

Politics of the Bomb: One may 
well argue that China, too, is an 
underdeveloped country with re- 
sources not much larger than 
ours, and yet she could do it. The 
argumentis good enough as far 
it goes. It, however, does not 
cut much ice in the context of 
different socio-economic апа 
political systems of the two 
nations. Нег system permits the 
Goverument total freedom to 
divert all the resources to targets 
of its choosing. 

One wonders if our Govern- 
ment could claim the same free 
hand. Short of nationalising all 
the means of production and 
siphoning them’ largely to the 
nuclear arsenal, there does not 
seem to be a half-way solution; 
even then we may have to do 
without the delivery system. 


Costly Insurance 


One wonders if many nuclear 
enthusiasts would buy insurance 
against possible nuclear black- 
mail at this price. Certainly not 
the Rightist parties. They would, 
nevertheless, continue to ride this 
hobby-horse to embarrass the 
Government. 

Indeed, one wonders if the 
campaign for the Bomb is not 
politically motivated. The Jana 
Sangh's obsession with the Bomb, 
we could make but never did, is 
understandable: its remarkable 
capacity to outdo the Chinese 
when it comes to chauvinism was 
never in doubt. 

It is the lively concern for 
nuclear self-reliance that the 
Swatantra and like-minded parties 
seem to have developed that one 
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finds a little puzzling. Not so 
long ago they were the ardent 
votaries of the American nuclear 
umbrella; if anything, the current 
Chinese feat could have been 
claimed by them to have strength- 
ened their case. 

The conclusion seems inesca- 
pable that these parties have run 
short of diversionary rabble- 
rousing issues; and the Chinese 
have provided them with one. 
Indeed, it is a god-send, perfectly 
timed. Political climate in the 
country had become too embar- 
rasingly favourable for socialism, 
New Congress’s pre-occupation 


with manipulative politics not 
withstanding. 
The Government would be 


. hard put to it to take a realistic 


stand. Indeed it would take 
statesmanlike courage to solve 
the dilemma the Government 
would face once the nuclear en- 
thusiasts manage to make the 
Bomb an issue capable of chang- 
ing electroral fortunes. 


People's Choice 


If the Government chooses to 
go nuclear, the ruling party may 
win the election in 1972 but is 
certain to lose another five years 
later: by that time the economics 
ofthe Bomb would have taken 
its inevitable toll. If it chooses 
to opt uut of the nuclear race, 
it may run the risk of losing in 
1972. 

On close examination, how- 


‘ever, one wonders if this risk is 


not being overdone. The issue 
has not as yet acquired chauvinis- 
tic dimensions. The people still 
have an open-mind. No doubt 
they would choose the Bomb if 
a public opinion poll is conduc- 
ted today. But then even the 
“knowledgeable” sections are not 
aware of the burden the econo- 
mics of the Bomb carries. 

Surely, the people deserve to 
be told the truth: this much at 
least the Government owes to the 
man-in-the-street who - contributes 
three-fourths of its revenue 
through indirect taxation. Once 
this is done, let them make their 
choice. It seems more than like- 
ly that their choice would dis- 
appoint the nuclear enthusiasts. 

The Government should not 
allow itself to be hustled into the 


venture for reasons of possible 
nuclear blackmail. On closer 
examination, one wonders if the 
threat is not being overdone. Not 
that the Chinese are not capable 
stooping to this level. 

But, for reasons of prudence 
—and the Chinese for all their 
arrogance of power have always 
played for low-cost and low-risk 
international ventures —they have 
so far resisted this temptation. 
After all they had acquired the 
nuclear striking power five years 
ago; and they did not need an 
ICBM to blackmail this nation: 
aircraft would have done as well. 

The Chinese satellite, thus, 
has not changed the balance of 
military powers vis-a-vis India: 
we remain as vulnerable as we 
were five years ago to possible 
nuclear power. If at all this 
new factor in the calculus of 
internal power balance has any 
relevance, it is in relation to the 
other “Big Two". And it is here 
that the impact of the Chines 
satellite would be felt the 
most. 

Now that the Chinese have 
the ICBM, New York would not 
e too distant a target for then 
to claim with a nuclear war-head. 
О? course, they can do this with 
as much impunity as the Ameri- 
cans can claim if they choose 
Peking as their target. Thus the 
*balance of terror" no longer 
encompasses the Soviet Union 
and America only: it covers 
China as well. 

And this carries portents of 
Sino-American dialogue [ог 
mutual adjustment in the not- 
too-distant a future. After all, 
de-escalation of the cold war 
between the USA and the USSR 
ironically, owed its origin to 
precisely the kind of balanc: of 
terror that the Chinese satellite 
pertends. 

None need Ыз surprised if 
within a year or two Cnina was 
restored its prominent place in 
the UN. Tne US experts on 
China are inereasingly vering 
round to the view that the 
Chinese expansionist ambitions 


have been overplayed. Once 
China attains the minimum 
nuclear deterrence against 


American capability for the “‘fi:st 
(Continued on page 34, 
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Brecht's Poem on Lenin 


“NOMRADE Lenin has been honoured 


Often and plentifully. There are busts and 
statues. 


Cities and children have been named after him. 
Speeches have been given in many languages, 
Meetings held, and demonstrations 

From Sanghai to Chicago, in honour of Lenin. 
But this is the way the rug-weavers 

Honoured him in Kujan-Bulak, 

A small community in southern Turkestan. 


WENTY rug-weavers live there, in the evening 


As they sit on their humble weaving stools they 
_are racked with fever. 


Fever spreads: the railroad station 
Is filled with buzzing clouds of mosquitoes | 
Which arise from the swamp behind the old 
camel yard. 
But the railroad, which И 
Brings water and smoke every two weeks, brings 
One day the news as well 
- That Lenin Memorial Day is coniing. 
And the people of Kujan-Bulak decide, 
Poor weavers that they are, 
That also in their community a plaster bust 
Of Comrade Lenin should be set up. 
But as they collect the money for the bust 
They are all 
Racked with fever and count 
Their hard-earned kopeks with shaking hands. 
And the Red Army man, Stepa Gamelev, who 
Is counting carefully and paying close attention 
Sees the readiness to honour Lenin and is glad. 
. But'he sees also the unsteady hands. 
And he suddenly makes the proposal 
That they buy petroleum with the money for the 
bust 
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And pour it in the swamp behind the canel yard 
From which the mosquitoes come which 
carry the fever. 


Thus they would both fight the fever in Kujan- 
Bulak and mightily 


Honour the dead but 
Not to be forgotten 
Comrade Lenin 


"THEY agreed to it. On Memorial Day they 
carried 
Their battered buckets filled with black 


petroleum, 
One after another 
And poured it over the swamp. 


Ts they helped themselves while honouring - 


Benin and 


Honoured him while helping themselves and 
likewise 


They understood him. 


Е have heard how the people of Kujan-Bulak 
Honoured Lenin. Then in the evening of the 
day Е 

When the petroleum was bought and poured 
over the swamp 


A man arose in their assembly and he wanted 

A tablet set up in the railroad station 

With a notice of this event, containing the details 
Of both the altered plan and the exchange 


Of the Lenin bust for the fever-destroying 
barrels of petroleum 


A» all of this in honour of Lenin 


And they did this, too 
And put up the tablet. 
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Lebanon and Cambodia: 


Two Facets 


K. M. P. 


HE deep raid into Lebanon 
by the Israeli army suppor- 
ted by tanks and aircraft 

is a sign that after Jordan, 
Lebanon is the prime target of 
Tel Aviv on the eastern front. 

This may appear surprising, 
for Lebanon is the most pro- 
West Arab country, its partici- 
pation in the war against Israel 
has been only formal. 

But; with Jordan it shares a 
common characteristic; it is a 
deeply divided country. While 
the Jordanians are divided into 
the fanatic supporters of the 
Hashemite monarchy—the desert 
Bedouins—and the Palestinians 
the Lebanese are divided by 
religion. е 


Striking Similarities 


The reason which the Israelis 
have given for the raid into 
Lebanon has striking similarities 
with what the Americans have put 
out for their blatant and naked 

' aggression in Cambodia and it 
deserves to be treated with the 
same contempt. Tel Aviv has 
repeatedly argued that its raids 
on Jordan and Lebanon are 
directed against guerilla bands, 
that these countries provide 
sanctuaries for the Palestinian" 
guerillas, and unless the sanc- 

. tuaries are destroyed Israeli lives 
and property would not be safe. 

The United States, too, 
launched its attack on Cambodia 
only after the Lon Nol clique 
succeeded in dividing the country, 
though the American military 
have been speaking of Cambodian 
sanctuaries for many years. 

The Lebanese case as well as 
Cambodia clearly indicate the 
nature of the game the Americans 
and Israelis are playing: it is to 
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win over a group within the 
country which will cooperate 
with them.in fighting the libera- 
tion forces. 

In Jordan, the King and his 
followers have tried often enough 
to put restraints on the Pales- 
tinian liberation movement. But 


the only result of their activity _ 


has been the strengthening of the 
liberation army till it became the 
major political quantity in the 
Jordanian equation., Israel's 
contribution to this has been 
considerable, for, ‘without the 
constant Israeli attacks, Ше 
politicalization of the Jordanian 
masses would have been spread 
over a greater period of time. 

In Cambodia, too, with 
the South Vietnamese establishing 
themselves in the country, the 
rapid growth in the liberation 
movement has taken place and 
it is more than likely that 
Lebanon will follow the same 
path. 


Intense Fighting 


The similarities between 
American action in South-east 
Asia and Israeli actions in West 
Asia, are primarily due to the 
fact that both these. countries 
are trying to suppress the respec- 
tive liberation movements. Both 
had the same sort of luck. 

Unable to cope with the 
liberation front troops in South 
Vietnam, the Americans Jaunched 
air attacks on North Vietnam, 
the result was that the fighting 
in South Vietnam became more 
intense. Now in another attempt 
to shorten the war the Americans 
and their South Vietnamese 
puppets have launched a massive 
attack on Cambodia. This will 
merely broaden the war and lead 


to further commitment of 
American troops in South-east 
Asia. 

In West Asia, the situation 
is strikingly similar. Israel’s’ 
reaction to guerilla activity was 
to retaliate against neighbouring 


‚ Arab countries; Jordan and the 


UAR were the primary targets. 
But there is a vital difference. 

The UAR's relative strength 
vis-a-vis Israel is much greater 
and the United Arab Republic 
is in a position to wage a war 
of attrition. Secondly, the 
fighting capacity of the UAR has 
improved considerably under 
Soviet instruction and Tel Aviv 
has come to realise that deep 
penetration into the Egyptian 
airspace may become extremely 
expensive. 


Lame Excuse 


In order to provide itself with 
an excuse for stopping these raids 
it spread the canard that Soviet 
pilots are active in the UAR Air 
force and have taken over the 
defence of the Egyptian interior. 
Immediately the Americans took 
over the story and issued a severe 
warning that the presence of 
Soviet pilots in the UAR is a 
severe threat to peace. Colum- 
nist Alsop conjured up a vision 
of a new Cuba to frighten the 
American people; UAR, it was 
said, was in danger of an immi- 
nent Soviet take over unless the 
United States came to the rescue 
of Israel. 

Nixon was prepared to sell 
Phantom jets to Tel Aviv and 
this more than anything else 
appeared to be the primary 
reason for Israel's propaganda 
ploy. For Israel has been trying 
extremely hard to get a larger 
number of attack planes but the 
United States, fearing that this 
would lead to a further escalation, 
and the Soviet Union would be 
forced to supply offensive wea- 
pons to the UAR, had desisted. 
But the canard about Russian 
pilots helped the Zionist lobby tó 
press its case. 

Even assuming that there are 


large number of Russian pilots - 


in the UAR, the United States 
has hardly any reason to comp- 
lain; they must be present at the 
invitation of the Government of 
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the country and Washington, 
which sends its soldiers and 
establishes bases in the four 
corners of the earth, should not 
be^ surprised if other countries 
follow in its footsteps. 

The Lon Nol Government did 
not invite the American troops 
into Cambodia, it was not even 
informed by Washington, but 


came to know of it only after the - 


invasion had taken place. More- 
over, American and British pilots 
have been flying Israeli planes, 
the fact that Israel considers 
every Jew to be an Israeli does 
not alter the situation. 


False Premise 


But, surprisingly enough, the 
` Americans who have sent half a 
million troops to South Vietnam 
at the invitation of a clique not 
representing any section of public 
opinion, in order to suppress the 
liberation movement in that 
country, considers even the 
rumour of the. presence of a 
couple of hundred Soviet pilots to 
be a threat to peace. 

The reason is perfectly clear 
and there are no doubts about 
the American position. The 
United States considers wars of 
liberation as the single greatest 
threat to its military position. It 
wants to prove to the world that 
wars of liberation cannot succeed. 
If the Vietnamese liberation 
- movement is crushed, it will be in 
a much stronger position in Latin 
America and Africa. i 

This is one of the reasons why 
Johnson and Nixon have esca- 


Laos and Combodia in the war. 
Failure in South-east Asia will 
have repercussions throughout 
the world. Allied to this is the 
fact that the United States is 
anxious to have a secure position 
in the rear of China and the 
Soviet Union. 2 

West Asia has always been а 
crucial area in American strate- 
gy. But apart from Turkey and 
Tran it has not found a reliable 
ally. The upper tier Baghdad 
Pact did not last, Jraq not only 
overthrew the Hashemite monar- 
chy but became anti-American. 

The pro-American govern- 
ments, whether in Lebanon, 
Jordan or Saudi Arabia, were 
too weak to play an effective role; 
Arab nationalism was slowly 
gaining adherants among the 
working classes and the middle 
class. The kings Emurs and 


` Sheikhs whom the Anglo-Saxon 


powers had befriended and 
helped, found themselves threa- 
tened by the rising national 
consciousness of the Arab people. 


Imperialists Threatened 


The USA and the UK became 
aware that the same movement 
threatened them also. For the 
Arabs were only nominally inde- 
pendent. Divided into many small 
states, the Arabs were unable to 
play their historic role in West 
Asia. 

The natural resources of the 
Arab countries are controlled 
by foreign companies whose 
interests were protected by the 
jmmense military power of the 
United States. The liberation 


struggle in West Asia, therefore: 
was directed to the liberation О 
natural resources from foreign 
domination to use it for the en- 
richment of the entire people 
and not to fill the coffers of the 
sheikhs. 

The fear that Arab petrol 
“would pass out of its control" 
was sufficient for the United 
States to turn against tre Arab 
national movement. It encouraged 
the reactionary governments but 
realised that they would not dam 
the nationalist tide. It had to de- 
pend on a foreign element lodged 
in the Arab body—lIsrael. The 
Zionist and the imperialist found 
that the Arab liberation move- 
ment was the common enemy, 
that Arab nationalism had to be 
crushed. 


Common Struggle 


Thus, the struggle in the two 
different corners of Asia are 
part of the same world-wide 
struggle. In South-east Asia, the 
Americans are allied to the mili- 
tary and reactionary cliques; in 
West Asia, Israel is able to fulfil 
the role by itself with assistance 
from Washington. 

Washington's wholehearted 
support of Israel, its willingness 
to satisfy every whim and fancy 
of the Israeli leaders can only be 
understood in the light of the 
inestimable services Tel Aviv has 
rendered Washington. 

Because of Israel the United 
States has been relieved from 
fighting a land War in West Asia; 
it has been able to fight the war 


by proxy. 
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COMMUNAL RIOTS (Continued from page 18) 


just when the procession was 
passing through a predominantly 
Muslim locality. The place was 
also strategically located as from 
the point where the procession 
broke up, groups could fan out 
through accessible.roads to almost 
all parts of Bhivandi, so that 
within minutes the entire town 
was in flames. 
. Wthin minutes the local 
powerhouse was damaged and 
the town was plunged in dark- 
ness. And within minutes 
there appeared acid bulbs, 
Molotov cocktails, crude bombs, 
soda-water bottles, knives and 
daggers, which the rioters freely 
used. Damage to property has 
been extensive and the minority 
community suffered the most. 


Jnadequate Precautions 


The rioters formed in groups, 
marching to marked shops, 
establishments and homes, looting, 
setting fire to them and assaulting,- 
any one who came in their way. 
Police precautions were so poor 
thatfive constables, only one of 
whom had a rifle, had to retreat 
in the face of a mob of 200 
advancing with spears, axes, 
acid bulbs and other missiles. 

Curfew was clamped оп 
Bhivandi at [0 PM, after four 
hours of rioting. Reinforcements 
were rushed from Bombay, 
Kalyan, Thana and other places. 

By next morning, trouble had 
spread to Mahad, following a 
rumour that the “Bhagva Jhanda” 
on the Mahikavati temple had 
been removed. 

Next, the riots spread to Jal- 
gaon where, fortunately enoügh, 
the army was called out promptly. 

.But Jalgaon suffered greater 
damage in the number of people 
killed. 

By the time the riots spread to 
Jalgoan on May 8, as many as 11 
powerloom factories, [00 shops 
and 500 houses had been set 
ablaze in Bhivandi. 

Jt is interesting to note that 
Thana is a stronghold of the 
Shiv Sena which secured a majo- 


rity in the ‘civic elections there. . 


The Shiv Sena has little influence 
in Jalgaon but there the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS have a siz- 
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able following. 

The violence in Jalgoan was 
swift as evidenced by the fact 
that out of the people killed, 19 
were trapped inside а house 
which was set on fire. Three 
of them were-women and 16 
children. 

The fact that careful planning 
had gone into the organisation of 
the riots in Bhivandi is borne out 
by the kind (and quantity) of 
weapons and missiles used, as by 
the fact that two trucks were seen 
plying between Bhivandi and 
Kalyan, five miles away, trans- 
porting goods looted from Bhi- 
vandi, two hours after the trouble 
started. The two trucks are al- 


leged to have made two trips each. ' 


Just а day before the riots 
started, a number of outsiders 
came to Bhivandi and they 
‘seemed to have started arson and 
killing. .The complicity of the 
RSS in importing them cannot be 
ruled out. According to one 
report, these rowdies were financed 
by the underworld of smugglers. 

It is estimated that gold, nylon 
fabrics and other goods with Rs 
300 crores are smuggled every 
year into Bombay; these are 
brought from Dubai and landed 
in secret places in Colaba and 
Thana Districts; any abnormal 
situation in Bhivandi would na- 
turally result in the relaxation of 
vigilance by the Excise authorities, 
It would be worth probing the 
links between the Shiv Sena and 
the smugglers. 


Outside Miscreants 


As in most organised riots, 
the local residents of Bhivandi 
who are sorry for all that has 
happened, swear that the unruly 
elements who turned rioters were 
not local people. They had been 
imported from neighbouring areas 
to join the procession which 
sparked off all the trouble. 

It will take a decade or more 
to restore Bhivandi to its former 
glory as the powerloom centre of 
Maharashtra. It will take a much 
longer time to erase the memory 
of the nightmarish Shivaji Jayanti 
celebrations of Bhivandi, with 
truckloads of refugees carrying 
their harrowing tales of woe to 


Bombay, Poona, Aurangabad 
Hyderabad, Sholapur, Sangli and 
other places in the State, where 
they ran for shelter. 

The Maharashtra Government, 
it appears, is eager to create the 
impression that the communal 
flareup in Bhivandi was so sud- 
den that the administrative machi- 
nery was totally unprepared to 
meet the situation. j 

Last year there was a dispute 
about the route through which 
the Shivaji Jayanti procession was 
to march in Bhivandi. This 
year the dispute was resolved and 
it was agreed that all the commu- 
nities would participate in the 
procession to honour the memory 
of the great leader, Shivaji. The 
Rashtriya Utsav Mandal, domi- 
nated by the Jana Sangh and 
Shiv Sena, insisted on the 
procession taking a particular 
route and this was conceded on 
condition that nothing would be 
done that would cause tension. 


Active Collusion 


In spite of this, the riots 
broke out on some trivial 
grounds. According to officials, 
the Government did not antici- 
pate that there would be commu- 
nal flare-up on such a large scale. 

Whatever may be the explana- 
tion of the Government, there is 
no denying the fact that there 
were enough indications that the 
Shiv Sena in active collusion with 
the Jana Sangh had been out to 
create communal tension іп 
Bhivandi and the areas neareby— 
in fact, when the Shiv Sena gave 
a call for Maharashtra Bandh on 
March 2 to protest against the 
delay in solving the border 
dispute. 

Earlier, the Shiv Sena volun- 
teers supported by the RSS men 
attacked members of the minority 
ccommunity in Kausa, a small 
town six miles from Thana on 
the way to Bhivandi. A mosque 
was set on fire apart from a petrol 
pump and three houses. Muslims 
were terror-stricken when Sri 
Bal Thackeray, threatened that 
Kausa would be repeated in 
Bhivandi, too. 

From then on, Sri Thackeray 
uudertook a whirlwind tour of 
Konkan and addressed several 
meetings rousing communal pas- 
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sion. Sri Thackeray gave the 
call that the  Hindus should 
recover those Dargahs which were 
formerly Hindu shrines. The hate 
campaign against the Muslims 
was  intensified by Sri Bal 
Thackeray which naturally caused 
a sense of insecurity among them. 

In Mahad, another small town 
on the way to Bhivandi, Sri 
Thackeray’s aides asked to revive 
the Maratha glory by teaching 
the Muslims a lesson. Though 
Section 144 was in force in 
Mahad, the Shiv Sena was given 
special permission to hold a meet- 
ing in Mahad for reasons best 
known to the authorities. 

It was in this background that 
the Opposition leaders had warn- 
ed Sri V.P. Naik about the dan- 
gerous activities of the Shiv Sena. 
Sri K.N. Dhulup, the leader of 
the Opposition, had gone on re- 
cord saying that if the Shiv Sena 
activities are not curbed in time, 
the consequences would be disas- 
trous for Maharashtra. 

The Opposition leaders also 
took very strong objections to the 
highly inffammatory speeches of 
Sri Bal Thackeray which had 
created communal tension in 
several parts of Maharashtra. 


Legalistic View 


Sri V.P. Naik, unfortunately, 
took a highly legalistic view when 
he said that the Legal Depart- 
ment was examining Sri Bal 
Thackeray’s speeches to find out 
whether there was scope for pro- 
secuting him. This was a strange 
attitude, and one of the reasons 
as to why the Goygrnment was 
so lenient: to the Shiv Sena leader 
was, according to some observers, 
that Sri Bal Thackeray was in 
fact storming the fortress held 
by the Opposition: 

It is true that Thackeray was 
particularly active in those regions 
in Maharashtra where the Pea- 
sants and Workers Party was 
firmly entrenched. For instance 
the Shiv Sena concentrated its 
attention in Kalyan from where 
Sri Dhulup, the PWP leader, was 
elected. Having paralysed the 


Leftist movement in Bombay with 
the connivance of the Congress. 


leaders and top business houses, 
Sri Thackeray was on a mission 
to break the backbone of the 
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Leftist strongholds in the areas 
adjoining Bombay. 

Presumably, this was one of 
the reasons for the stoic indiffer- 
ence of the Maharashtra Govern- 
ment to the Opposition warnings 
of the dangers of the Shiv Sena 
activities. 


Sneaky Sympathy 


The amount of tolerance 
shown by the Government to- 
wards Shiv-Sena can be judged 
from the fact that even when the 
house of Sri S.B. Sawant, Indira 
Congress MLA, was attacked in 
Mahad, no action was taken. 
Enraged at the Government’s atti- 
tude, Sri Sawant complained 
to the Chief Minister on the floor 


- of the Assembly that it was the 


Shiv Sena which was ruling the 
State and not the Congress. 

It is known that the Shiv Sena 
had no base outside Bombay. The 
blueprint for the Shiv Sena was. 
prepared, according to one re- 
port, by a Poona professor who 
was closely connected with a 
foreign agency. Sri Bal Thacke- 
ray took the cue from the pro- 
fessor and roused intense regional 
feelings to emerge as а powerful 
leader. Having virtually cap- 
tured Bombay, Sri Thackeray's 
ambition was to spread the acti- 
vities of the Shiv Sena to the re- 
motest corners of Maharashtra. 

-He is reported to have struck 
a deal with Guru Golwalkar 
during his visit to Nagpur some 
eighteenth months ago, by which 
the RSS agreed to assist the Shiv 
Sena if it agreed to carry ona 
campaign against the “anti- 
national elements" which in- 
cluded the Communists and the 
Muslims. Sri Thackeray agreed 
and from then on an unwritten 
alliance between the Shiv Sena 
and the Jana Sangh was forged. 

The hate campaign against 
the Muslims was gradually inten- 
sified and after February 22 the 
campaign assumed dangerous 
proportions. The Jana Sangh 
and the Shiv Sena worked in 
close collaboration and a vicious 
communal propaganda was let 
loose against. the Muslims. Just 
before the flare-up at Bhivandi, 
the RSS and the Jana Sangh 
leaders too addressed a number 
of meetings rousing communal 


"State's 


passion. 

The Indira Congress leaders 
were passive for the simple reason 
that some of the top leaders in 
the Government 'showed a sneak- 
ing sympathy for the Shiv Sena. 
When Sri Bal Thackeray started 
a hate campaign against the non- 
Maharashtrians in 1967 and 1968, 
some of the Ministers in the State 
Cabinet justified the movement 
onthe ground that the sons of 
the soil were being discriminated 
upon in the matter of employ- 
ment. 

It was Sri Y. B. Chavan who 
first dubbed the: Shiv Sena as 
Fascist, but this remark of Sri 
Chavan brought forth a rejoinder 
from Sri S. K. Wankhede, the 
present Finance Minister, who 
repudiated the suggestion that 
the Shiv Sena was Fascist. He 
hinted that the Shiv Sena repre- 
sented the legitimate aspirations 
of the local people. 

The industrialists also en- 
couraged the Shiv Sena for in it 
they found an organisation will- 


' ing to disrupt the organised and 


powerful trade union movement 
in the city of Bombay. The PSP 
at one stage hobnobbed with the 
Shiv Sena for a few seats in the 
Municipal Corporation. Even the 
Peasants and Workers Party 
moved dangerously close to the 
Shiv Sena on the issue of the 
border dispute with 
Mysore. 

It would, thus, be seen that 
no party campaigned fearlessly 
to expose the Shiv Sena’s real 
character. Every party, pre- 
sumably, thought that it could 
use the Shiv Sena for its own 
ends. The political parties were 
even prepared to give respect- 
ability to the Shiv Sena on one 
pretext or the other. 

Having consolidated his posi- 
tion, Sri Thackeray reached an 
alliance with the Jana Sangh to 
extend his influence to other 
parts of Maharashtra. The hate 
campaign against the Muslims 
formed a part of his strategy to 
wipe out the Left influence and 
to create a base for the Shiv Sena 
with the help of the Jana Sangh 
and the RSS. Bhivandi was set 
on fire as a part of the grand 
strategy of weakening the Left 
movement and create confusion 
in the State and thus prepare the 
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way for the Rightist take-over. 

The Maharashtra Government 
cannot disown the responsibility 
for the communal flare-up. For 
weeks, the Shiv Sena and the 
Jana Sangh were busy spreading 
communal poison. Kausa and 
Mahad, where Muslims were 
attacked, showed which way the 
wind was blowing. 

But Chief Minister Naik was 
complacent. He failed to act 
firmly to curb communalists even 
after һе received a representation 


from prominent Muslims of 
Bhivandi before the riots broke 
out, seeking the Government’s 
protection in the face of threats 
from the Shiv Sena and the Jana 
Sangh. But for this callous in- 
ifference of Maharashta Govern- 
ment, the riots in Bhivandi could 
have been prevented. 

Even now it is not too late to 
act. But serious doubts have 
risen if the Naik Government is 
capable of combating the Shiv 
Sena and the RSS. 


Jalgaon’s Moment of Shame 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE brutalities committed in 
Jalgaon have по parallel 
in any other part of 

Maharashtra. Women, children 

and even invalids were not spared. 

A marriage party was burnt 
to death by a frenzied mob. 
A truck driver who was father 
of eight children was done to 
death in the presence of his wife 
and children. Instances like this 
can be multiplied. The ferocity 
with which the minority com- 
munity was attacked had shocked 
the sober and sane sections of 
Jalgaon town. 

A hotel-keeper tells this re- 
porter that falgaon had a tradi- 
tion of communal amity. Never 
in his living memory did a com- 
munal riot take place. “п fact,” 
he says, ‘Hindus and Muslims 
had very cordial relations. Even 
during the dark days of Partition, 
Jalgaon set an example of com- 
munal amity.” 

“Who were then behind the 
present riots?" I ask, 

The hotel-keeper is perplexed. 
He would not risk giving an 
answer. He only regrets that 
the riots had taken place. He 
says that he would be happy if 
the Hindus and Muslims again 
started living together as brothers 
forgetting the degrading incidents 
which would make every one to 
hang his head in shame. 

We then move into the riot- 
affected areas. The picture is 
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depressing. Rows of houses 
have been burnt to ashes. The 
inmates, we are informed, have 
either left the town in panic or 
have been removed to the relief 
camps. 

We find a solitary Muslim 
family sitting in front of their 
charred house. Nearly half the 
portion .of the house has been 
consumed by’ fire. The head 
of the family who is a truck 
driver in a private transport 
company greets us and offers 
us seat in a dilapidated room 
after we introduce ourselves to him. 

The truck driver has not 
overcome the shock of May 8. 
His wife and other members of 
the family crowd around us. 

"Who set fire to the rows of 
houses here?" asks my colleague. 

The truck driver is at first 
hesitant but on persuasion says 
that the boys from the neighbour- 
ing areas led the attack on the 
mohalla. ^ 

“It was on the evening of 
May 8. I was actually relaxing 
after the day's hard work. 
Suddenly members of our family 
saw a big crowd gathered in 
front of our house. I rushed out- 
side and could see that a frenzied 
crowd was out to create trouble. 
They did in fact. Some of the 
boys entered our house and 
threw our trunks and other 
belongings on the road. We 
made good our escape through 


the backdoor.. Our neighbour, 
a Hindu, asked the entire family 
to take shelter in his house 
without being noticed by the 
mob. Our lives would have been 
in danger but for the timely pro- 
tection offered to us by our 
Hindu neighbour." : 

A venerable old Mullah who 
is standing nearby tells us that 
in Jalgaon, there was complete 
amity between Hindus and 
Muslims. Even on festival 
occasions, both the communities 
used to jointly celebrate certain ^ 
festivals." Тһе late Appa 
Maharaj of Ram Mandir and 
Lal Shahmia, Pir of Dargah, were 
great friends." — 

The venerable old man is 
surprised that the riots have, of 
all places, taken place in Jalgaon. 

"Was there any sign of 
tension prior to the outbreak of 
riots?” , 

""Tension there was ever since 
the Holi festival" answers the 
truck driver. Some Jana Sangh 
boys even used to throw stones 
at the mosque presumably to 
provoke the Muslims. “Сош- 
plaints were also lodged with the 
police," he added. 

"Has Shiv Sena anything to 
do with rising tension which led 
to riots?" 

At first the driver is reluctant 
to answer. On being reassured 
that no harm would come to him 
ifhe speaks the facts, he says, 
"After the visit of Sri Bal 
Thackeray, the Shiv Sena leader, 
to Jalgaon in April last, the 
tension between the two commu- 
nities was on the increase. 
Muslims were afraid that some 
trouble was in store for them.” 

“Were not police available on 
May 8 when the riots broke 
out?" 

“One or two policemen were 
seen on the spot but they had 
only Јаіћіѕ and they presumably 
could do nothing.” 

At this stage a female member 
of the family intervenes to say 
that a gruesome murder of her 
near relative took place a few 
yards away from this house and 
“You can interview the kith and 
kin of the deceased to know what 
sort of protection they were 
given." 

We bid goodbye and move 
around the locality. А row of 
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charred houses and shops were 

. eloquent evidence of the wanton 
destruction by a mob instigated 
by some communal elements. In 
the midst ofthe ruin we see a 
woman with her daughter and 
small children sitting at the door 
weeping. We stop near the 
house. When they came to know 
that we are pressmen, an elderly 
woman beckons us inside. The 
room bears testimony to the 
vandalism of the mob that entered 
the house. 

“We don't mind the house 
being looted," a  middle-aged 
woman sobs, "because we have 
not much belonging. If only 
they had spared the life of my 
husband," she weeps bitterly. . 


We are informed that Gyas- ` 


uddin, father of eight children 
and the sole bread-winner of the 
family, was brutally murdered by 
a mob of fifty persons in the 
presence of his wife and children. 
The shock was unbearable to the 
entire family. They: loudly cry 
and the widow wails: “My 
husband had done no harm to 
anyone. Why should he have 
been killed?" We are unable to 
keep back our tears. 

We leave the place only to 
hear from а neighbour of 
Gyasuddin that he too was 
beaten till he was unconscious. 
Attempts were also made to 
molest the female members of the 
family. 

We move to another worst 
riot-affected area, Joshipura. 
Here a small crowd is collected 
in front of the charred remains 
of a row of three houses. We 
are informed that the biggest 
tragedy had taken place here. A 
marriage party of 23 consisting 
of women and children were 
locked ‘inside the house which 
was set on fire. There were no 
survivors. 

A man standing at the corner, 
we are informed, is the head of 
the family that was consumed by 
fire. When we approached him, 
Abdul Gafoor Sheikh Ulkala, 
aged about 50, is calm and 
collected. He was waiting there 
to meet the Prime Minister who 
was to visit the spot and tell her 
the entire story of his great 
misfortune. 

The following are the details 
as narrated by him of the grim 
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happenings on May 8 which 
should shake the conscience of 
the entire nation: 

“My son Abdul Jabbar was 
married at Badgaon and the 
marriage party returned to 
Jalgaon on May 6. We arranged 
a marriage feast on May 8 and 
full preparations were going on 
from the morning of May 8. A 
pandal was erected in front of our 
house and nearly 30 members 
who consisted of our near 
relations including the newly wed 
couple were inside the house on 
the 8th evening. Actually cook- 
ing for the feast had started and 
gay wedding atmosphere рге- 
vailed. і 

“At about 6 o'clock in the 
evening a big-crowd of about 
1000 persons assembled in front 
of our house. They started 
showering stones and in fright 
the female members took shelter 
inside a big room. The bride and: 
bridegroom were also there. 
The crowd took to a menac- 
ing attitude апа some in the 
crowd set fire to the marriage 
pandal. The fire quickly spread 
to our house and I could hear 
screams for help from the female 
members and children. I bade 
them to come out but they were 
not allowed to come out by the 
crowd who continuously showered 
stones. I tried to enter in but 
could not and by that time the 
entire house was engulfed in 
flames. The police was now- 
here to be seen. When they 
came at 8.30 in the night, 
they could only see the dead 
bodies, 24 in all, including seven 
children. It was left to me to 
remove the dead bodies —includ- 
ing the bridegroom and the bride 
who were also dead". 

Another neighbour, Hazara- 
bai,lost her four children when 


her house was set onfire. She 
virtually became mad. 
In Bhagwan Mohalla, the 


Urdu Primary School is in a heap 
of shambles. A former MLA's 
house was also reduced to ashes. 
The sight of devastation con- 
front us everywhere. But there 
are also instances of bravery and 
courage in the midst of cruelty 
and cowardliness. For instance, 


in the predominantly Muslim 
areas like Maniarwada, the 
Hindus and Muslims jointly 


foiled the game of the communal 
elements who were out to spread 
depredation in the Muslim majo- 
rity localities. The Hindus and 
Muslims together put the mis- 
creants on the run. But then the 
leadership in the area was pro- 
vided by the Left parties which 
saw to it that the Muslims were 
protected. 

The administration in Jalgaon 
was Virtually at a standstill when 
violent mobs in the grip of 
communal frenzy indulged in 
large-scale violence in the evening 
of May 8, that is, hardly within 
twenty-four hours after the out- 
break of riots in Bhivandi. 

The local SSP and CPI leaders 
did represent to the administra- 
tion weeks before the riots that 
communal elements in the town 
had been whipping up mass 
frenzy against the minority com- 
munity and that the authorities 
should take adequate steps to curb 
the activities of these elements. 

The tension between the two 
communities was rising after Sri 
Bal Thackeray’s visit to Jalgaon 
on April 17. He addressed a 
meeting in the heart of the town. 
Sri Bal Thackeray’s speech, 
according to informed sources, 
was highly provocative and was 
mainly directed against the mino- 
rity community. 

Even before Sri Thackeray's 
visit, there were several incidents 
of stone throwing in the predomi- 
nantly Muslim localities. Some 
boys who could be identified as 
belonging „to a rabid Hindu 
communal organisation, threw 
stones at a mosque. In fact, 
there were sufficient indications 
before the authorities that certain 
elements were out to create com- 
munal tension. 

Surprisingly enough, the 
authorities did not even take 
serious notice of the complaints 
made by the members belonging 
to the minority community. On 
the day riots broke out, the DSP 
was out of town, the Collector 
was on leave, and the Resident 
Collector came to know of the 
outbreak of riots only two hours 
after the mobs had started arson 
and loot. There were hardly 80 
policemen in the town though 
Jalgaon had been in the grip of 
communal tension after the Holi 
festival. No firearms were issued 
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to the police. 

When the mobs indulged in 
wanton killing of the members of 
the minority community on May 
8, the police was not very much 
in evidence. The police opened 
after 8-30 pm though the riots 
broke out at 5-30 pm. 

Sri Bhalerao, the local Commu- 
nist leader, presented a memo- 
randum to the Prime Minister 
during her visit to the town on 
behalf of the Left parties and 
demanded the resignation of the 
Naik Ministry for its failure to 
protect the minority community. 
Sri Bhalerao also demanded stern 
action against communal bodies 
like the RSS and the Jana Sangh 
for instigating riots. 

A team of Opposition MPs 
which visited Jalgaon will submit 
report to their respective parties. 
The team included Sri S. M. Joshi 
and Sri S. G. Sardesai. 

The police has arrested one 
Jana Sangh Councilor and a 
Congressman for obstructing the 
Fire Brigade from reaching a 


~ mohalla which was set on fire. 


SHOULD INDIA GÓ NUCLEAR? 


(Continued from page 25) 


strike", its persecution complex 
would cease to dominate the 
shaping of its policies. 

The new status would lend it 
respectability and break the 
isolationism in which its arro- 
gance of power—a symptom of 


weakness rather than strength— 


is rooted. The Chinese may 
thus become more amenable to 
armament control. Sino- 
American rapprochement, accord- 
ing to this analysis, is no longer 
a remote possibility unless 
Nixon Administration chooses 
to forgo the chance and opt for 
ABM (Anti Ballistic Missile) 
system directed primarily against 
China. 

Perhaps the USA would 
reject this essentially self-defeating 
option. After having muddled 
his way out of the Cambodian 
gamble, Nixon may acquire a 
loser’s wisdom: at least he 


would realize that the logic of 
his Pentagon and CIA advisors 
almost cost him a second 
term. ў 

The international portents of 
the Chinese satellite, it seems, 
are not all-too frightening. This 
nation need not be hustled into 
the nuclear venture for compul- 
sions .of international power 
equations the satellite carries. 
Ifanything, we can look at the 
prospects with cautious hope. 

After all, India has little to 
lose in a world where the Soviet 
Union, the United States and 
China are forced, by the logic of 
balance of terror, to arrive at a 
modus vivendi. А more respect- 
able and less fearful China 
might hold some hope for a 
possible political solution of the 
Sino-Indian dispute. China, 
arrogant in its isolation, certainly 
does not. 
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BHIWANDI AND ITS LESSONS (Continued from page 17) 


Bhiwandi was still tense when I reached there. 
Even as I entered the outskirts of the town, I was 
to see that a sizing mill on the Agra Road had 
just been set on fire. The mill stood almost opposite 
the residence of. Bhausaheb Dhamankar and was 
owned by a Muslim. I stopped my car and went 
to meet Bhausaheb Dhamankar. The Collector, 
Sri Kapoor, and the DIG of Pollce, Sri Gokhale, 
were also there. The fairly large sized compound 
ofthe cottage had been converted into a refugee 
camp with over 3500 Hindu refugees accommodated 
there. The Collector and the DIG of Police both 
appeared to be visibly tired and dazed. As I talked 
to him, Sri Kapoor could not hide his emotions, 
and with a quivering voice said that even while 
he was hoping that the town would return to 
normalcy, arson was taking place in front of where 


We stood. Bhausaheb was putting up a brave- 


face, but his eyes betrayed the sadness and agony 
that had overtaken him. Не told me all that had 
to be said on the developments of the past few 
weeks. Sri P.S. Bhagwat, a veteran Sarvodaya 
worker of the area, was more better when he told me 
how the riots had been planned and how they were 
executed. 


Refugees Shaken 


The refugees themselves were far too shaken to 
say much, but their tears and expressions conveyed 
more than what words could ever do. Excepting 
the clothes they wore, they had nothing else with 
them, and tragic indeed was the condition of those 
whose near and dear ones had been slain in their 
very presence. | 

The condition in the other big refugee camp at 
the residence of Sri Mustafa Faki and in an Urdu 
school opposite his house, were.no different. There 
. «were 1150 Muslims who had found shelter there 
with nothing on them excepting the clothes they 
wore. Here I was to find two young boys who had 
been hit with pellets fired from a gun even while they 
were running for safety. Some who were seriously 
injured and needed hospitalisation, had not been 
taken to the hospital for three days because there was 
no ambulance to take them out of the town. 


Passing through one of the narrow lanes of 


Bhiwandi, I saw some little children peep out of the 
door near which sat a hefty police constable. A 
middle aged woman stood behind the children. I 
stopped at the place and asked them how they were. 
The police constable spoke up for them. They had 
not had food in the house for three days. When 
I asked if the Government vans which were suppose- 
dly distributing rations, had not come theré, he gave 
a negative reply. This was the fate of many who 
locked themselves in their homes. The animals 
shared the same fate as their masters. Stray cattle 
moved about in the city with no one to feed them. 
Goats were huddled on the verandahs of houses which 
had been vacated by their occupants. The police 
patrolled every street and bye-lane but there was 
none to meet the immediate needs of the people. 
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At the Dak Bungalow which had been converted 
into the temporary headquarters for relief operations, 
I met Sri Bhausaheb Vartak, Maharashtra's minister 
for Food and Civil Supplies.. Thana is Bhausaheb's 
district and that must have been the reason to put 
him in charge of the relief work. I conveyed to 
him my impressions and made certain suggestions. ^^ 
I felt that the curfew should be relaxed to enable 
people to buy provisions from the shops. Govern- 
ment should press into service mobile stores to pro- 
vide, on credit if necessary, the daily necessities of 
the people. The debris must be cleaned at once, 
and the bodies of men and animals which had begun 
to rot must be extricated immediately, if epidemics 
were to be prevented from completing what the 
rioters had begun. 


Minister's Inactivity 


But what surprised me most was that even on the 
fourth day of the-riots no serious efforts had been 
made to get the representatives of both the commu- 
nities together to bring about normalcy. Everyone 
in Government and in authority sincerely believed 
that the police would restore normalcy and bring ^Y 
about communal amity in Bhiwandi. I suggested to 
Bhausheb Vartak that he and other members of the 
Maharashtra Cabinet should move around the town 
accompained by the important leaders of the town 
meeting people and reassuring them. Only that 
way the lost confidence of both the communities 
could be restored. Sri Vartak said some Shanti 
Sainiks were moving around. I had received a simi- 
lar reply from the Gujarat Chief Minister, Shri 
Hitendra Desai when in last September at the height 
of the Ahmedabad riots, I had made a similar sug- 
gestion to him. All Ministers seem to be cast in the 
same mould. They would jump the queue to pre- 
side over some silly social function, but in a moment 
of crisis where their authority and personality should 
assert to save thelives of people, they had enough 
excuses not to be present on the spot. _ 

. What distressed me more was the casual manner., 
in which Sri V.P. Naik, the Chief Minister and ~ 
Home Minister, tackled the Situation. Between - 
May 7 and 10, he had visited Bhiwandi Only once, 
and that too in the company of Sri Y.B. Chavan, 
the Union Home Minister. To those Knowing his 
background, this may not have come as a surprise, 
but nevertheless a Home Minister had certain res- 
ponsibilities which he could not run away from, 
ae аи о PE find it necessary to visit 

wandi ti а е finally w 
К у ( y went there on 

Looking at' the havoc caused in Bhiwandi, I 
wonder whether that town would ever be rebuilt, 
And even if the factories and the dwellings should go 


up once again, what about the divided hearts? Wil = 


the two communities be able to forgive each other? ~~ 
Or, will those who created the conditions for the 
present riot continue to rule the roost? One of the 
principal casualties in all communal and linguistic 
доб is the rational and moderate leadership of the 
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community. In Bhiwandi, I saw it again as i have 
seen it іп different places at other times. Bhausaheb 
Dhamankar and Mustafa Faki are suspect in the 
eyes of the people of their own community because 
they are rational and sober people who believe in 
Hindu-Muslim amity and work for it. At the height 
of the riots on May 7, both were sheltered from 
hostile mobs by: members of the other community 
and not their own. Will they be able to create new 
consciousness and new leadership isa question for 
which an immediate answer is not available. And if 
they and peoplelike them fail in Bhiwandi, no one 
else can succeed. 


Negligible Following 


Bhiwandi has a working class population of over 
50,000 but it does not have a trade union movement 
worth the name. Though the left parties exist in the 
town and hang their signboards, they have no 
following worth mentioning. The Assembly seat is 
held by the Peasants and Workers' Party whose 
appeal is essentially to the caste and very little to 
the class. Ithas negligible following in Bhiwandi 
town, and its electoral success is due to the caste- 
hold exercised by itin the neighbouring villages. 
The Jana Sangh candidate in the 1967 General 
Elections had forfeited his security deposit, polling 
2736 votes equal to 4.69 percent. But the com- 
munal elements led by the Jana Sangh and Shiv Sena 
have come along way since then, each trying to 
outdo the other where anti-Muslim propaganda is 
concerned, though a top leader of the Jana Sangh 
lamented with me that the Bhiwandi riots had helped 
the Shiv Sena, while his party did not stand to gain 
much from them. 

The administration and the police authorities 
have come under severe attack for their failure first 
to prevent and then to counter the riots in Bhiwandi. 
That there has been failure on their part is beyond 
dispute. But to dismiss the entire Bhiwandi episode 
as a failure of law and order authorities, is to fail to 
understand the meaning of the communal situation 
in the country. First, the communal question is not 
a law and order question. No policeman and no 
Collector will ever be able to bring peace between 
communities that distrust each other or are fighting 
each other. This is a social-cum-political question 
and is closely inter-linked with the history of our 
country, and so, it will have to be tackled as such. 

Secondly, the police and the bureaucratic machi- 
nery are also afflicted with the communal virus and 
this has completely paralysed their capacity to under- 
stand and. appreciate in advance the communal 
tensions that precede open riots. Consequently, 
even after the riots break out, bureaucracy and the 
police cannot act with any seriousness or with con- 
viction. And in Maharashtra, where the political 
leadership, including the Chief Minister, has been 
both overtly and covertly encouraging the forces of 
communalism and regional chauvinism, to find fault 
with only the police force and the administrative 
machinery will be a totally dishonest act. 

Bhiwandi and the other towns in Maharashtra 
that were rocked by the communal riots have their 
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guilty men. They belong to the Shiv Sena and RSS- 
Jana Sangh, to the Tameer-e-Millat and Jamaat-e- 
Islami, as they belong to the police and bureaucracy. 
They belong to the Congress, both Old and New. 
They also belong to the PWP and SSP, the PSP and 
the CPI—they belong to all parties of the Left who 
had opportunities to work among the people and 
give them a new hope and a new way, but failed to 
do that because often they chose the easy way out. 
But there is one man who is the guiltiest of them 
all. Heis Sci V. P. Naik, the Chief Minister and 
Home Minister of Maharashira. Compulsions of 
Maharashtra’s politics and accidents of history put 
this man at the head of the administration of the 
State. With Bhiwandi he has touched the nadir of 
his colourless career. That is why, before judgement 
1s passed on others for their sins of ommission and 
commission, Sri Naik should go from his position. 

For political parties that want to preserve the 
unity of India and to restore to every Indian the 
dignity that comes from equality and end of exploi- 
tation, time is running out very fast. Hither they 
must completely eschew communalism from their 

strategy and tactics", or they must be prepared to 
be swept away by those parties and forces that stand 
totally committed to the communal philosophy, 
whether Hindu or Muslim. Hindu and Muslim 
communalism are two sides of the same coin. Each 
nurturs on the strength of the other. А relentless 
fight to uphold the principles of religious tolerance, 
and to defeat the ideas that even tolerate the exis- 
tence of communalism in our midst, must be 
launched. If we do not do it now, our generation 
may not have another chance to sáve the unity and 
Integrity of our country. 
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Food Corporation—-A Splendid Progress 


HEN Parliament decided in 
1964 to have a public sec- 
2 tor organisation to handle 
the Government's function in 
joodgrains trading, it received 
universal public acclaim. It we : 
necessary to arrest the shootir : 
prices of foodgrain in the int. 


rést of the consumers as it was . 


imperative to provide Govern- 
ment support to the cultivators 
who were swindled by the pri- 
vate trade after the harvest. 

The object was to have an 
organisation which, functioning 
on business principles and with 
a flexibility of approach, would 
be in a position to assume a com- 
manding role in the foodgrains 
trade and effectively carry out the 
Government’s basic food policy. 
Thus was born the Food Corpora- 
tion of India on January 1, 1965. 

Assigned to it was the task of 
gradual take-over of the work of 
the Union Government’s Direc- 
torate-General of Food in-respect 
of purchase, transportation, sto- 
rage, and distribution of food- 
grains as required by the Centre 
and the State Governments and 
thus check speculation in people’s 
food by private trade. 

From a small initial start, 
operating in the States of South 
India and some ports, today the 
FCI has its net work of activities 
spread all over the country. By 
March 1969, it has already been 
functioning in almost all the States 
either on behalf of the Centre or 
the States concerned, or on its 
own. It was purchasing or acquir- 
ing, transporting and distribut- 
ing millions of tonnes of food- 


grains throughout the length and | 


breadth of the country as well 
as handling a large volume of 
imported foodgrains and fertilizers 
at all the major and minor ports. 
Today, the FCI has under it 
more than 15,400 employees func- 
tioning through its four zonal 
offices and a number of regional 
and district offices and thousands 
of operating points throughout 
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the country. 

This tremendous growth of the 
Corporation is the direct result of 
the .staggéring increase in the 
volume of its business. Besides 
the purchase of lakhs of tonnes 
offoodgrains both in the Rabi 
and the Kharif seasons, the FCI 
also undertakes their proper stor- 
age before handing the food- 
grains over to the public distribu- 
tion system. The total trade 
turn-over of the FCI shot up 
from Rs 289.1 crores in 1965-66 
to Rs 1281.89 crores in 1968-69, 
and is expected to touch the figure 
of Rs 1468.36 crores in 1969-70. 

To begin with, the FCI had 
only a very small storage capa- 
city of its own. But, since 1968, 
with larger foodgrains produc- 
tion, it undertook a crash pro- 
gramme for construction of go- 
downs. Three phases of this pro- 
gramme have already been com- 
pleted, the fourth is underway, 
and the fifth phase is being fina- 
lised. This would add about 28 
lakh tonnes of newly constructed 
storage capacity designed to keep 
the foodgrains free from the 
hazards of climate and depreda- 
tions of rats, insects, and birds. 

The FCI is today. fast pro- 
gressing towards the targeted 
national buffer stock of five mil- 
lion tonnes of foodgrains, with 
its own stocks being around 3.5 
million tonnes by March this 
year. А 

From trading, the ЕСІ is now 
entering the field of foodgrains 
processing also. It is setting up, 
in the first phase, 24 modern rice 
mills of  four-tonnes-per-hour 
capacity each in different parts of 
the country. Of these, four have 
already gone into production, 
and 17 others are in various 
stages of completion. It proposes 
to set up four plants around its 
rice mill complex to extract much- 
needed rice bran oil. 

In another direction, it has 
joined thé Government scheme to 
combat malnutrition among 


4 


children and has started supply- 
ing Balahar—a mix of wheat 
flour, groundnut meal, vitamins 
and minerals—for the mid-day 
meal programme for school 
children. The FCI is also con- 
templating setting up some plants 
to produce quality cattle-feed 
products. 

However, despite the splendid 
work done so far, the FCI is 
subjected to severe criticism, 
often unfair and unjust. It.has 
become the target of private food- 
grains traders who find that the 
FCI comes between them апа 
their opportunity to profiteer at 
the cost of both the cultivator 
and the consumer. Unlike the 
private traders who pay the 
lowest to the cultivator and 
charge the maximum from the 
consumer, the FCI does not have 
profit as its prime motive. It has 


to secure the social objectives of - —4 


the State policy. 

In spite of the carping criti- 
cism, the FCI has decided to 
carry оп its assigned responsibility 
more vigorously. Under its dyna- 
mic chairman, Sri Shah Nawaz 
Khan, formerly Major General 
of the Indian National Army 
founded by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the Food Corpo- 
ration of India is now gearing up 
to face the tremendous tasks 
during the current Rabi season 
and the coming Kharif season. 

An important task performed 
during the last two years by the 
FCI has been its participation in 
the largest ever price support 
operation in Rabi season in the 
northern States. It is now in the 


“midst of a similar operation for 


the third year. Its role in the 
national economy can be seen 
from the fact that in spite of in- 
crease in foodgrains production 
and the emergence of larger 
marketable surpluses, the pro- 
ducer has continued to receive 
fair and remunerative prices, 
without the consumer being made 
to suffer for it. 

. Its responsibility in the com- 
Ing days will be much more in 
stabilising foodgrains prices, and 
the FCI is determined to shoulder 
it in keeping with its objectives, 
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KIM IL SUNG 
GREAT LEADER OF KOREAN PEOPLE 


ON SACRED STRÜGGLE AGAINST 
U.S. IMPERIALISM 
RALLY FOR VIETNAM 


For decades, Marshal Kim Il Sung, the peerless leader of the Korean 
people, have been inspiring revolutionary forces all over the world by his 


stirring calls for struggle against imperialism. Herebelow are given some 
extracts from his memorable messages for the struggle against US imperialism. 


Teer the US imperialist aggressors are not only sending more troops 
and arms continuously to South Viet Nam and intensifying the 
bombing of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam but are scheming 
: to spread the war to the vast area of Asia. 

This is a grave menace to peace in Asia and the world and a grave challenge to the peoples of the 
socialist countries and the independent countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and to the peace- 
loving peoples throughout the world. The heroic war of resistance the Vietnamese people are waging 
against the US imperialist aggressors is not only a struggle for safeguarding the freedom and independence 
of their country but also a righteous war for defending peace in Asia and the world. 

e— Therefore, the world progressive people have the duty and the legitimate right to render all 
* — necessary assistance to the Vietnamese people who are waging a heoric struggle against US imperialism. 

The Korean people regard it as their lofty internationalist duty to extend active support and 
encouragement to the fraternal Vietnamese people and are giving all possible assistance. We have made 
preparations to send volunteers at any time in case of need. As long as US imperialism’s aggression in Viet 
Nam continues, the Korean people will give more assistance to the Vietnamese people. 

The only way of solving the Viet Nam question lies as stated by the South Viet Nam National Front 
for Liberation and the Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, in US imperialism putting an 
immediate end to its war of aggression in Viet Nam, pulling out-of South Viet Nam without delay, taking 
its aggressive troops and all weapons, and leaving the Viet Nam question to the Vietnamese people them- 
selves to solve. : е е N 

: If the US imperialists continue to expand the aggressive war In Viet Nam in defiance of the just 
demand of the Vietnamese people апа the warnings of the peoples of all countries of the world, they are 


bound to meet a greater miserable defeat. A 





September 13, 1965 
e 


in America have become the front of the fiercest battle against imperialism. 


‘opay, Asia, Africa and Lat 
eople of the whole world ought to have a deep concern for the 


The Communists and the progressive p 


Y^ anti-imperialism, anti-colonialist struggle of the peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin America, and give 
positive support to this struggle. | 
The Workers's Party of Korea and the Korean people, always standing firmly on the side of the 


actively supported and encouraged their struggle for liberation and fought hand in 
hand with them against imperialism and old and new colonialism. The solidarity between our people and 
the peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin America is being strengthened with each passing day, and the 
relations of friendship and cooperation between our country and the countries in these regions are steadily 
developing. This clearly proves the correctness of the foreign policy of our Party which is faithful to the 
common revolutionary cause of the peoples and strives for genuine friendship, unity and mutual cooperation 
with the peoples of the fighting countries. | X of | : ; 

It is a pressing issue in the anti-imperialist, national-liberation struggle at present to curb and 
frustrate the armed invasion of Viet Nam by the US imperialists and to assist the Vietnamese people in 


their struggle against aggression. | | ‚ | | 
ү аге further stepping up their aggressive war, introducing more troops and 


The US imperialists \ { ‹ 
weapons into South Viet Nam, barbarously bombing the territory of the Democratic Republic of. Viet Nam. 
They are recklessly trying to extend the war not only over Indo-China but also over the vast areas of Asia. 


This is a challenge to the socialist camp and to the peoples of all countries aspring after peace, independence 


ress. : ; А { 
and prom he Vietnamese people are not only waging a heroic struggle for the complete liberation and 


oppressed nations, have 
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independence of their own country, but also fighting in defence of the socialist camp and for peace in Asia 
and the world at the cost of their blood. І 

It is the sacred duty of the countries of the*socialist camp and the peace-loving states and peoples 
of the whole world to resolutely oppose the criminal war of aggression by the US imperialists against Viet 
Nam and to support and encourage the Vietnamese people in their just struggle. 

Our Party and our people regard the struggle of the Vietnamese people as their own and are doing 
their utmost to support the Vietnamese people. We will continue to give firm support and encouragement 
to the heroic Vietnamese people in their struggle, and fight shoulder to shoulder with the Vietnamese 
brothers for ever, 


October 10, 1965 


^ 


ODAY the US imperialists direct the spearhead of aggression to Asia. The US imperialists have brought 
T more and more armed forces into South Viet Nam in flagrant violation of the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments, carried out the scorched-earth operations of "burn all, kill all and destroy all", and have 
already extended their bombing of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam to the Hanoi and Haiphong areas 
This shows that the US imperialist policy of “escalation of war” in Viet Nam has entered a new serious 
phase. The US imperialists are now running amuck to spread the war flames to vast areas of Asia. 
The basic strategy of the US imperialists in their Asian aggression is to blockade and attack the 

Asian Socialist countries, stem the rapid growth of the revolutionary forces and prop up their colonial rule 
in Asia by concentrating more and more US military force in this region and mobilizing the forces of 
Japanese militarism and their satellite countries and puppets. This machination of the part of the US 
aggressors aggravates the situation in all parts of Asia to the extreme and gravely endangers universal peace 
The intensified aggressive manoeuvrings of the imperialists led by US imperialism are no signs of 

their mightiness; they indicate on the contrary, that they have been placed in a more difficult situation 


The desperate endeavours made by US imperialism in Asia, Africa, and Latin America only testify that the < 


forces of socialism are growing, the anti-imperialist revolutionary movement is unfolde 
the imperialist foothold is shaken to its very foundations in these areas. 

No amount of manoeuvres on the part of the imperialists can check the mounting liberation 
struggle of the peoples or half to the triumphant onward march of socialism. The imperialists wil] surel 
be kicked out of Asia, Africa and Latin America and eventually be defeated by the revolutionary stry A 
of the peoples. Ultimate triumph of socialism and complete downfall of imperialism are inevitable This 
is an inexorable law of historical development. ш : 5 

' — All events taking place іп the international arena substantiate still more clearly that Ug imperial 
ism is the main force of aggression and war, the international gendarme, the bulwark of redder E 
coloniasilm and the most heinous enemy of the peoples of the whole world. j rn 

US imperialism is target No. 1 in the struggle of the world peoples. It is the primary task of th 
socialist countries and the Communist and Workers’ parties to enlist and concentrate the broad anf 
imperialist forces in the struggle against US imperialism. Only by fighting resolutely against Us 
imperialism can world peace be safeguarded and the revolutionary struggle of the peoples be crowned with 
victory. - 


d intesively and 


At the present period the attitude towards the US imperialism is а major yardstick to verify th 
position of the Communist and Workers’ parties. The Communists should always hold fast to the prince 
pled position of opposing imperialism, US imperialism above all. Particularly today, when the US inte 
perialists are expanding aggression in Viet Nam, all the socialist countries should take a still more rigid and 
tougher attitude towards US imperialism. We should never tolerate renunciation of principle and com 
mise with US imperialism in international affairs. ? pro- 

The socialist countries, even if they maintain diplomatic relations with the im 
not dissolve their anti-imperialist struggle therein or weaken it for that reason. 
should adhere to class principle in diplomacy, too, and should bring pressure to be 
and expose and condemn its policy of aggression and war. 

It is also wrong only to shout against US imperialism without taking concrete actions to stop U 
imperialist aggression. Particularly, one. should not cause difficulties to the anti-imperialist forces ae S 
practical measures in unity for dealing blows at the US imperialist aggressors. If such an act is committed 
US imperialist agression cannot be prevented. On the contrary, iit will make the US imperialists ed, 
arrogant and outrageous, and eventually encourage their acts of aggression. more 

It is a principle of the foreign оу of M socialist LE о stru 

olicy of aggression and war for world peace and security. ile fighting to prevent 
Pounds should never fear it, but should thoroughly annihilate the RA sten he e Bede 
make armed attack on ug. Only by holding fast to the principled stand of opposing imperialism oct ists 
waging a resolute anti-imperialist struggle, is it possible to check imperialist aggression and defend d by 

Especially, the socialist countries should be duly vigilant over the fact that Pe 


i Ao : : À A р to 
imperialists, while refraining as far as possible from worsening their relations with big о Эе ES 


perialist states, should 
The socialist countries 
ar upon US imperialism 


ggle against the imperialist 
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spearhead of their aggression mainly to Viet Nam and try to swallow up such divided or small countries 
as Korea, Cuba and East Germany one by one. Attention should be directed at the same time to the possi- 
ble manoeuvreings of the US imperialists to ease the situation or maintain the status quo in Europe tempo- 
rarily in order to concentrate their forces on aggression in Asia., 

US imperialist aggression in Viet Nam and the struggle of the Vietnamese people against it are the 

focal point of the struggle between the forces of revolution and counter-revolution at the present moment. 

:.. The aggression of US imperialism in Viet Nam is not only directed against the people of Viet Nam, 
but also against the socialist camp; it is a challenge to the national-liberation movement and a menace to 
peace in Asia and the world. 

f ‚Тһе Vietnamese people have risen as one in the sacred battle determinedly to smash US imperialist 
aggression, liberate the South, defend the North and unify the country. They are inflicting serious political 
and military defeats one after another upon the aggressors, thereby driving US imperialism into а tight 
corner. The South Viet Nam National Front for Liberation has already liberated four-fifths of the territory - 
and two-thirds of its total population, while the North Vietnamese people are successfully repulsing the 
barbarous bombings of US imperialist air pirates. The heroic anti US, national salvation struggle of the 
people of North and South Viet Nam affords an example to thé peoples of the whole world fighting against 

‚ Imperialism for peace, democracy, national independence and socialism, and inspires them boundlessly. 

The Vietnamese people are not only valiantly struggling for the complete liberation and indepen- 
dence of their fatherland but also are shedding their blood in battle to defend the socialist camp and 
safeguard peace in Asia and the world. е 

What attitude one takes to US imperialist aggression in Viet Nam and to the Vietnamese people's 
struggle against it, is a criterion that shows whether one is resolutely opposed to imperialism or not, and 
whether one actively supports the liberation struggle of the peoples or not. The attitude towards the 
Viet Nam question is a touchstone that distinguishes between the revolutionary stand and the opportunist 
stand, between proletarian internationalism and national egoism. 

ў All the socialist countries and peace-loving peoples should oppose the aggression of US imperiali-m 

in Viet Nam and render every possible support to the people of Viet Nam in their righteous war of 

liberation. As the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam is subjected to aggression by the US imperialists, the 
socialist countries should fight more sharply against them and make every effort to support the people of 

Viet Nam. There should be neither vacillation nor passivity whatever on this point. 

All the socialist countries should pool their strength and come to the aid of the fighting Vietnamese 
people and should foil the aggression of US imperialism against Viet Nam by Joint efforts. At present, 
however, the countries of the socialist camp are not ~keeping step with each other in opposing US imperia- 
list aggression and siding the Vietnamese people because of the differences among them. This afflicts the 
fighting people of Viet Nam and really grieves the Communists. 

The fraternal parties are not allowed to engage only in polemics over the Viet Nam question at the 
present moment when the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam is subjected to US imperialist aggression. 
It is the workers’ Party of Viet Nam that is master of the Viet Nam question. No one has the last say on 
this question except the Workers’ Party of Viet Nam. As far as the Viet Nam question is concerned, the 
fraternal parties should at all times follow the policy of the Workers’ Party of Viet Nam and support its 
stand. As regards the aid given by the fraternal countries to the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, too, 
it is none other than the Workers’ Party of Viet Nam that can pass correct judgment on it and the fraternal 
parties should respect it. | 


MU Today's situation is different from that of yesterday when the Soviet Union was making revolution 


» 


allalone. Since there was no other socialist country in the world at that time, the Soviet Union had to 
cope with all matters, supply of arms included, for itself. But today when there exists the powerful 
socialist camp is there any reason why the Vietnamese people should not receive aid from the fraternal 
socialist countries in the harsh war against the common enemy? The socialist countries are duty bound 
to offer aid to the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam and the Vietnames people are entitled to receive it, If 
the aid of the Socialist countries to the Vietnamese people is used effectively in the battle against the US 
imperialist aggressors, then it is all too good a thing, by no means bad. In order to defeat the US imperia- 
lists in Viet Nam, all the brother countries should give more aid to the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 

Such, we consider, is the revolutionary stand of opposing US imerialist aggression in deed and 
is the internationalist stand of helping the Vietnamese people in good earnest. 

Now is not the time for the socialist countries to stand by idly, only extending political support to 
the people of Viet Nam. They should take more positive actions to aid the Vietnamese people. In the 
light of the situation where the US imperialists are extending aggression to the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam by bringing in troops of their satellite countries and puppets, every socialist country must 
dispatch volunteers to Viet Nam to defend the south-eastern outpost of the socialist camp and preserve 

“peace in Asia and the world: This is the internationalist duty of the socialist countries to the fraternal 
people of Viet Nam. No one is entitled to object the socialist countries sending volunteers to Viet Nam. 

If all the socialist countries assist the Vietnamese people in shattering US imperialist aggression 
against Viet Nam, US imperialism will be doomed like the sun setting in the west and the revolutionary 
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movements in all countries of Asia and the rest of the world will make great headway. 

The Workers’ Party of Korea and the Korean people regard US imperialist aggression against Viet 
Nam as one against themselves and regard the struggle of the Vietnamese people as their own. Our people 
will be more resolute in their struggle against the common enemy, US imperialism, and will exert every pos- 
sible effort to support the people of Viet Nam. We are ready to send our volunteers to join the Vientamese 
brothers in their battle whenever requested by the Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 

The sole and just solution to the Viet Nam question lies in the four-point position of the Government _. 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam and the five-point statement made by the South Viet Nam 
National Front for Liberation. The Workers’ Party of Korea and the Government of our Republic extend 
full support to this just position of the Vietnamese people. i 

The US imperialists are now staging a fraudulent “peace talks" farce in an attempt to cover up 
another plot of war escalation. No amount of deceptive artifice, ` however, can help US imperialism to 
cloak its foul aggressive nature. We strongly denounce the plot of the US imperialists to extend the war 
of aggression in Viet Nam and condemn their." peace talks" hoax. | 

The US imperialists must desist from all acts of aggression against the people of Viet Nam at once 
and must get out of South Viet Nam without delay, taking their aggressive army, the troops of their . 
satellites and puppets and all the lethal weapons with them. Should the US  imperialists continue to act 
recklessly in disregard of the repeated warnings of the Vietnamese people and the socialist countries and the 
strong condemnation of the peoples of the world, they will only suffer a still more ignominious defeat. 
Ultimate victory is on the side of the Vietnamese people who have risen in the righteous cause, and the US 
imperialist aggressors will certainly be ruined. 

: October 5, 1966 


9 
1. world cannot live in tranquillity unless US. imperialist aggression in Viet Nam is frustrated. А 
. All forces—the socialist camp, international communist movement, working-class movement, na- 


tional liberation movement and democratic movement—should be united to positively support the Viet- 

namese people in their just resistance war for national salvation against aggression, and smash US imperialist 
aggression in Viet Nam. ' | 

In order to maintain peace and ensure national independence and the victory of the cause of social- 
ism, we should deal blows at the US imperialists, drive them out and bind them hand and foot so as to 
prevent them from running wild recklessly, in all regions and on all fronts in the world where they set foot. 

If all the socialist countries and the peace-loving forces of the world firmly unite and deal a decisive 
blow at them, the US imperialists will meetawith the fate of the sun setting in the west and the revolu- 
tionary movement in Asia, Africa and Latin America will greatly upsurge. 


| ә >. 

T the Vietnamese people's resistance war for national salvation against the US expeditionary 
forces has become the focal point of the anti-imperialist struggle. The US imperialist forces of 
aggression and the anti-imperialist, peace-loving forces of the world are making a showdown in 

Viet Nam. The US troops are sustaining one defeat after another by the heroic resistance of the 

Vietnamese people and falling into a bottomless mire. Contrary to the calculation of the US imperialists, 

the Viet Nam war has become a grave for the aggressors. The Vietnamese people's resistance war for 

national salvation proves clearly once again that a people who are determined to defend their independence ¥ 

and freedom at any sacrifice and who have the support of the peoples of the whole world, are invincible. і 

At present, the US imperialists are escalating their war, continuously reinforcing their military 
strength in South Viet Nam, bringing in more troops of their satellite countries, and perpetrating extensive 
bombing and bombardment on the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 

The Vietnamese people are shouldering the heavy burden of resisting by their heroic struggle the 
aggression of the most barbarous and heinous imperialism of modern times. The Vietnamese people are 
fighting not only to defend their independence and freedom but also to safeguard world peace and 
security. When US imperialist aggression against Viet Nam is checked and frustrated, US imperialism 
will meet with the fate of the sun setting in the west and the situation will turn more favourable for the 
peoples of all countries fighting for peace, independence and progress. The peace-loving peoples of the 
whole world are-in duty bound to give all forms of assistance to the Vietnamese people, and the Vietnamese 
people are entitled to receive it. The peoples of the socialist, the newly independent and the Asian, 
African and Latin: American countries and all nations of the world should make their greatest efforts to 
expand the anti-US united front, to assist the Vietnamese people in their resistance war for national 
salvation, and check the US imperialist aggression by concerted action. No one has a right to force upon 
the Vietnamese people a solution to their internal matters against their will. The US aggressive troops must 
pull out of Viet Nam and the Vietnamese question must be settled by the Vietnamese people themselves. 


August 12, 1967 
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esson that we must learn is of self-help 
ance. If we assimilate this lesson, we shall 

ourselves from the disastrous dependence 
he foreign countries and uitimate bankruptcy. 
not said in arrogance, but as a matter of fact. 


| M. K. Gandhi 


ns prayer meeting 
cini, October 6, 1947 
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EE nternational Symposium on Palestine, jointly organised by 
the ation of Kuwaiti Graduates and the General Union of 
Palestine Students, is to be held in Kuwait towards the end of this 


year. 
TOPIC—I Palestine in Retrospect 
: 1. Palestine under the Mandate. 


Historical, geographical, demographic notes, land ownership, 
insurrections and resistance from 1920-1948. 






2. Prelude to Israel. 
Endeavours of Zionism, Britain, League of Nations, USA, UNO 


in the creation of Israel. 

3. Why and How Palestinians Evacuated Palestine. 
Attitude of host countries, occupiers, world at large and the 
UN toward Palestinians. 


TOPIC—Il The Palestinian Revolution 


1. Palestinian Revolution, its origin and strategies. - 
2. Law, Israel and the Palestinian Revolution. 
3. Palestine: The occupied and the occupiers. 
4. The Security Council Resolution of November 2, 1967. 
28, Science and Arts in the service of Palestine Revolution. 
7:56. International dimensions of Palestine Revolution. — 
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ТОРІС 11 The Palestine of Tomorrow 








which is indeed a continuation of very ancient policy. 
2. Perspectives of Palestinian Revolution. 


Writers, political scientists and other intellectuals with adequate 
s interest in and knowledge of the problem of Palestine, regardless 
of the views they hold, are requested to participate. 














borne by the organisers of the Sy mposium. 





tsi in 1 India 


1. The new unitary, democratic and non-sectarian State of Palestine, | 


All expenses incurred by the prospective partici pants will be 


the 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 

tv, the vast unemployment, the degradation апі“ 
poverty, e va ploy , gr d 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 4 
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Platitudes No Longer Pay 


AST week's much-publicised decisions in New 
Delhi to combat the menace of communalism 
have allthe paraphernalia of an impressive 

crusade. While political parties are enjoined to 
undertake a nation-wide mass campaign on an all- 
party basis, the Government has promised to ti ghten 
its own administrative machinery at both the Central 
and State levels. : 

As an immediate antidote to the menacing in- 
crease of communal violence, these decisions may 
have some effect, But it would be deceiving oneself 
if it is seriously believed that the present-day 
organised communal menace can be decisively defeat- 
ed by such steps. р 

Оп the political level, the all-party national 
campaign can never succeed unless and until the 
Jana Sangh publicly repudiates its own blatant 
commifnalism of treating Muslims as un-Indian. At 
the meeting of the Organising Committee of the 
National Integration Council last week, the Jana 
Sangh representative spoke: with his tongue in his 


. cheek until the representatives of the Left parties 


effectively unmasked the dangerous communal 
politics that the Jana Sangh uninhibitedly indulges 
in. Unless and until the Jana Sangh’s Nazi-like 
thesis of Hindu Herrenvolk is excommunicated from 
Indian politics, there should be no question of permit- 
ting it to participate in an all-party campaign against 
communalism: for, such a campaign would be as 
ridiculous and dishonest as inviting Hitler to parti- 
cipate in a campaign in defence of democracy. 
Under the circumstances, the National Integration 
Council’s decision for an all-party campaign would 
only provide a respectable alibi for the Jana Sangh 
and constrict the secular forces in fighting out the 
very real menace of the Jana Sangh’s communal 
politics. ` 

Secondly, decisions regarding administrative 
measures are good as far as they ро, What is missing, 
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however,is a determined drive to root out the 
communal outlook among administrative personnel 
at all levels. The inaction of police and local 
authorities in dealing with communal riots is due 
largely to the fact that they themselves are very often 
handicapped by a communal outlook of their own. 
The strengthening of the intelligence agency by itself 
will not solve the problem until it is ensured that the 
intelligence staff is totally immunised from communal 
bias. The crying need, therefore, is for a determined 
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` effort to reorient the entire outlook of the adminis- 
tration. | 
In this Context опе would be justified in ques- 
tioning whether the Government has been able to 
orient the outlook of its own staff in tune with the 
Prime Minister's very correct and forthright stand 
in the Lok Sabha that communalism in the minority 
community cannot be equated with that of the 
majority community as a factor in the outbreak of 
organised communal violence. A case in point is 
. provided by All India Radio which on its own 
initiative arranged a Spotlight talk on the Maha- 
rashtra riots by a well-known editor who in his own 
column has been blatantly propagating the Jana 
Sangh thesis that Smt Indira Gandhi is pampering 
Muslim communalism. The Press Council’s latest 
guidelines on handling communalism are not only 
inadequate but fail_to underline the key factor that 
the defence of the minority communities is a basic 
tenet of secular democracy. 
But administration by itself cannot be cleansed 
of communal prejudice unless the political leadership 
in charge of the Government sets its face sternly 
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against any encouragement to communalism. It is 
now an open secret that the Shiv Sena could not 
have made headway in’ Maharashtra but for the 
tacit clearance it received from Sri V. P. Naik and 
his Ministry. Nor can the Hitendra Desai Ministry 
escape being accused of having allowed Jana Sangh 
communalism to find a foothold in Gujarat. The 
persistent reluctance to ban the para-military RSS 
can also be traced to political opportunism to a 
large measure. 

It is time now for the Government and all secular 
parties to realise that platitudes, however well- 
meant, can no longer put down communalism. It is 
not difficult now to pinpoint the bases of communal- 
ism and to openly recognise that Hindu communal- 
ism represented by the Jana Sangh is the | prime 
culprit today. The need, therefore, is to launch a 
frontal political crusade against the Jana Sangh. 
Smt Indira Gandhi gave a lead in this respect in her 
bold attack on Jana Sangh chief Vajpayee in the 
Lok Sabha: it is for her followers in the Congress 
to make this the starting point of a national political 
campaign against the Jana Sangh. 


COMMUNALISM 


It must be remembered that the communalism of a majority community must of necessity bear a 


closer resemblance to nationalism than the communalism of a minority group. Опе of the best tests of 
its true nature is what relation it bears to the national struggle. If it is politically reactionary or lays stress 
on communal problems rather than national ones; then it is obviously anti-national.... 


Nor is it enough to blame Muslim communalists. It is easy enough to do so, for Indian Muslims as 
a whole are unhappily very backward and compare unfavourably with Muslims in all other countries. 
The point is that a special responsibility does attach to the Hindus in India both because they are the 


majority community and because economically and educationally they are more advanced.... 


Many a false trail is drawn to confuse the issue; we are told of Islamic culture and Hindu culture, 
of religion and old custom, of ancient glories and the like. But behind all this lies political and social 
reaction, and communalism must therefore be fought on all fronts and given no quarter. Because the 
inward nature of communalism has not been sufficiently realized, it has often sailed under false colours and 
taken in many an unwary person. It is an undoubted fact that many a Congressman has almost 
unconsciously partly succumbed to it and tried to reconcile his nationalism with this narrow and 
reactionary creed.... 


Communalism bears a striking resemblance to the various forms of fascism that we have seen in other 
countries. It is in fact the Indian version of fascism. We know the evils that have flown from fascism. 
In India we have known also the evils and disasters that have resulted from communal conflict. A combi-- 
nation of these two is thus something that can only bring grave perils and disasters in its train. 
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HE totally unashamed def- 
ence put up’in Parliament by 
Union Minister for Housing, 

Sri K.K. Shah, of the vulgar deal 
struck over the future of the hal- 
lowed spot where Mahatma 
Gandhi attained martyrdom 
twenty-two years ago, provides a 
measure of the incapacity of the 
Government led Бу Srimati 
Indira Gandhi to stand up firmly 
to big business pressures and to 


. act on the basis of clearly articu- 


lated public opinion. 

The deal announced by Sri 
Shah and opposed vehemently by 
almost all sections of Parliament 


is not only an insult to the peo- 


ple of India but a betrayal of the 
memory of the great leader by 
whom those in power are not 
tired of swearing. The scheme 
which Sri Shah thinks is the best 
that could have been worked out 
is one for perpetuating not the 
memory of Gandhiji but for un- 
derlining for the benefit of future 
generations the importance of 
the Birla family. 

The place which is one of 
pilgrimage for millions will con- 
tinue to be known as Birla House, 
the memory of a dead Birla will 
be preserved in one of the 
rooms in the mansion, the Birlas 
will have their say in the manage- 
ment of the proposed memorial 
to the Mahatma, апа the Birlas 
will get a big chumk of land in 
one of the poshest areas of the 
Capital in return for the leased 
land they are supposéd to “‘gift’’ 
away to the nation. And the 


- Birlas will not vacate the place of 


martyrdom till they construct a 
building of their own on the new 
plot of land ќо. be allotted to 
them. 

That the Birlas gained enor- 
mously by their association with 
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the Mahatma is no secret. Dur- 
ing the British days they had the 
best of both worlds; calculated 
charity kept the Congress leaders 
in good humour, while the big- 
gest of the Birlas maintained the 
best òf relations with the colonial 
masters and made certain that 
business interests would not be 
in the least affected. . 

"The unwillingness of the 
Birlas to identify themselves with 
or even associate themselves too 
closely with the Mahatma and 
the freedom movement at times 
when relations between the 
national leaders and the British 
authority were bitterest, is not 
unknown. The Birlas believed 
that by throwing crumbs out of 
their enormous profits to the con- 
gress Party they had earned pro- 
prietary rights over the Mahatma 


. as well as the party. 


The blame for such a situa- 
tionlies not so much with the 
Birlas as those of our national lea- 
ders who hobnobbed with them 
and felt honoured if a Birla smile 
was bestowed on them once in a 
while. Even the words of cau- 
tion uttered by Motilal Nehru 
west unheeded, presumably be- 
cause it was Gandhiji’s way to 
trust everyone completely and 
hope for a "change of heart" in 
the most despicable of human 
beings. 

Once the country became free 
and even those who had loyally 
served the British decided to be- 
come prominent patriots, the im- 
portance of the Birlas increased. 
A family of shrewd businessmen, 
they did not hesitate to make the 
maximum use of the Mahatma's 
unfortunate association with 
them to further their business 
interests and to tighten their hold 
on the national economy. 


“Indira Socialism on Birla Rocks 


Jawaharlal Nehru might have 
had reservations but he certain- 
ly was unable to prevent the 
rapid growth of the Birla em- 
pire; this was partly due to his 
own lack of clarity about met- 
hods, demonstrated painfully in 
the retention of the “steel frame” 
left by the British under pressure 
from conservative elements like 
Sardar Patel, and partly to the 
close ties many Congressmen had 
developed with this and other 
big business houses as part of 
their efforts to strengthen them- 
selves politically. 

The British-trained bureau- 

crats found it naturally easier to 
work out equations with the big 
business houses, chiefly Birlas, 
than to try to understand the 
purpose of Independence or the 
direction {о national policies 
which Jawaharlal was trying to 
give with massive popular sup- 
port. 
. Thereis no need here to go 
into the way the Birla empire 
grew during the years of freedom; 
a number of independent indivi- 
duals and bodies have provided 
figures which are as revealing as 
they are shocking. The extent 
of the Birla empire and its effect 
on the national-economy as well 
as on national policies have re- 
peatedly been discussed in Par. 
liament in recent years. 

The most notable of the re- 
ports were those of Sri R.K. 
Hazari and the Industrial Licens- 
ing Policy Committee. Sri Chan- 
dra Shekhar long ago placed be- 
fore the Rajya Sabha and before 
the Prime Minister a whole range 
of documents to show the met- 
hods by which the Birla empire 
was built up after the attainment 
of Independence. In his cover- 
ing letter to the Prime Minister 


` 


^ 


along with а memorandum en- 
titled Glimpses of Birla Compa- 
nies, Sri Chandra Shekhar said: 
“The charges against the Birlas 
range from the issue of duplicate 
shares to the employment of ficti- 
tious persons. They have been 
systematically cheating the pub- 
lic and defrauding the revenue 
authorities in various ways over 
a long period of time." 

The Congress MP also point- 
ed out that “the fountainhead 
of corruption lies in big business 
and: industrial empires", and 
added that the ease with which 


the Birlas got away with every-_. 


thing had created “‘an impression 
in the country that they are in- 
vincible". The inquiries into 
industrial licensing policies and 
methods corroborated much of 
Sri Chandra Shekhar’s assess- 
ment of the situation. ` ` 

The support that the demand 
for an inquiry into the affairs of 
thelarge number of Birla firms 
received in Parliament was over- 
whelming. Except the parties 
.of extreme reaction every section 
has supported the demand. Yet 
the Government has displayed 
an alarming extent of nervousness 
and pusillanimity in dealing with 
the demand. - 

. With the kind of charges 
levelled publicily by Sri Chandra 
Shekhar and others, a public 
inquiry- should have been imme- 
diate; but the influence of the 
Birlas over those in power and 
over the administration is such 
that it is still being evaded. 
Even the kind of half-hearted 
action taken in respect of the 
findings against the Jains has not 
been forthcoming in the case of 
the Birlas. 


It is no secret that the Birlas, 


have always maintained a power- 
ful lobby inside the Congress; 
this became quite easy in their 
case in view of their ability to 
invoke the name of the Mahatma 
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and claim to. be a tribe blessed 
by him. Even the Sarabhais and 
Bajajs with whom Gandhiji was 
more closely associated in his 
lifetime could not trade on the 
name to the extent the Birlas 


- have done and are doing. 


With the steady expansion of 
their empire and with the memory 


.of the Mahatma receding, they 


have had to use other methods, 
too, to retain and improve their 
hold, on the economy. All the 
evidence shows that they have 
done this most successfully. The 
lobby within the Congress was 
maintained. 

Even in the 1967 election 
there were reports that a large 
number of Birla nominees, includ- 
ing even employees, were given 
the Congress tickets for Parlia- 
ment and Assembly elections. 
Those in the party who resented 
this were in no position to assert 
themselves or change the choice. 

With the dramatic nationali- 
zation of the major banks and 
the split in the Congress leading 
to the removal of the notorious 


-Syndicate’s grip on the organiza- 


tion, it had been hoped that the 
total subservience to the Birlas 
which had marked the earlier 
period would bea thing of the 
past, that the Prime Minister with 
her new radicalism would deal 
courageously with the octopus. 
The manner in which Congress 
MPs raised the issue in Parlia- 


ment and vociferously demanded . 


a thorough inquiry strengthened 
these hopes. 

But soon it became clear that 
the Government lacked the guts 
to face the Birlas squarely and 
take firm action on the allega- 
tions openly made in the Houses 
of Parliamnt. Atthe same time, 
there were clear indications that 
the influence of the Birlas over 
the Government had not dimi- 
nished because of the exit of 
Sri Morarji Desai and others. 
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The Goa fertiliser deal pro- 
vided the most striking illustra- 
tion of this truth. That the 
Government took shelter behind 
a supposed earlier . commitment 
did not hide the fact that it lack- 
ed the courage to scrap a decision 
which went directly against a 
policy decision taken by the 
whole ruling party at its Bombay 
session, The story of concessions 
to the Birlas has not concluded 
by any means. 

The Goa deal was striking only 
because it came in the wake of the 
Bombay Congress; otherwise it 
was no more than a continuation 
of an attitude that has marked 
Congress rule over long years. 

Sri К. K. Shah's brazen per- 
formance over the Gandhi memo- 
rial merely underlined the fact 
fhat the ruling party at the 
Centre is not even troubled by. 
pangs of conscience. 


It is not ' 


ashamed of its failure to heed © 


the popular demand for an in- 
quiry into the affairs of Birla 
firms, although it is quite clear 
that if the charges are established 
it would ámount to deliberate 
undermining of the edifice of 
socialism we are supposed to be 
building in this country; it would 
amount to an unparallelled in- 
dictment of those in power who, 
while mouthing radical slogans, 
have systematically connived-at 
the growth of industrial and 
business empires at the cost of 
the people of India. 

Sri Shah's defence of the 
shameful deal over the so-called 
Birla House—despite the fact 
that the lease of the land on 
which it stands expired last year 
and take-over was no more than 
a technicality—is only a reaffir- 
mation of the. Government's un- 
willingness to offend the Birlas 
and other moneybags, even if the 
alternative is to inflict’ а deep 
wound on public sentiment 
throughout the nation. 
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Srimati Indira Gandhi has 
made several pronouncements in 
the recent past about her party's 
and Government's commitment 
to socialism. In a speech not 
long ago she said that “socialism 
means lessening of inequalities 
and enabling people to share the 
privileges which ‘freedom has 
given them". 

Immediately after the take- 
over of banks words like these 
carried conviction; but not now. 


. A Government is tested not by 


the mellifluent words of its 
leaders but by its capacity to 
match words with concrete action. 
By this test the Indira Gandhi 
Government’s performance has 


_ been the least satisfactory. 


The abolition of privy purses 
and princely privileges, is an 
example. The introduction of 
the relevant Bill at the fag end of 
the Budget session and the failure 
to implement honestly the pro: 
mise made during the winter 
session, are glaring. If the Bill 
had been introduced earlier in 
the session it could have been 
passed; but it was deliberately 
delayed in order to give the 
Government time to strike a deal 
with the princes. ` 

It will not be surprising if at 
the Monsoon session of Parlia- 
ment a scheme is offered which 
will guarantee to the princes 
heavy unearned income at the 
cost of the public for a decade 
or more. e 

With such calculated attempts 
to appease the relics of feudal 
order and the systematic conni- 
vance with the expansion of big 
business empires— not only of the 
Birlas—the people are hardly 
likely to be fooled by sonorous 
phrases about socialism and 
equality. í 

The fact that her Government 
has survived the Budget session 
and the fact that she is the biggest 
crowd-gatherer in the country 
today, should not blind the 
Prime Minister to the growing 
disenchantment in 'the country 
with her performance in the past 
seven or eight months, 

The  euphoria created by 
bank nationalization has worn 
thin, and it is only concrete 
evidence of follow-up action to 


‘fulfil the promises made along 


with that for banks takeover can 
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restore public ^ confidence. 
Avoidance of a "revolt" by the 
princes in Congress ranks and 
appeasement оѓ: Һе Birla lobby 
which is still quite active in that 
party, may appear easy ways of 
keeping the Government going, 
but these surely are not ways 
to regain and retain popular 
faith. 

To the extent the Birlas, 
Jains and others grow in wealth 
and power, the faith of the 
masses in the present Govern- 
ment and its intention to reduce 
economic disparities in urban 
and rural areas will steadily get 
eroded. And such erosion is 
bound to find reflection on the 
floor of Parliament, where the 
parties of the Left and progressive 
individuals will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to support the 
Government, 

If today some of the parties 
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in Parliament carefully avoid 
creating a crisis that will lead to 
a toppling of the Government, 
it is because they fear a Rightist 
takeover bid which will be 
calamitous for the country. But 
to retain such support in the 
future, the Indira Gandhi 
Oovernment will have to provide 
proof that it is not tied to the: 
apron-strings of big business 
houses and other vested interests. 
Even if the Prime Minister 
thinks in terms of a mid-term 
poll, she must have much more 
than bank nationalisation and 
flowery rhetoric to show. Whether 
those around her will permit this 
is the question that worries not 
only the Leftists outside the 
Congress but radical-minded 
men and women in the ruling 
party itself. 
С. N. Chitta Ranjan 
May 26 
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[Bas struck at Union Law Minister 
Panampilli Govinda Menon precisely at 
a time when he had succeeded in living 

down most of his controversial past. 

From a politician who was virtually hunted 
out of his home State by lesser men in his 
party, who were both jealous and afraid of his 


- brilliance, Govinda Menon, in the last stage 
of his life, emerged as one of the few efficient 


and competent Ministers in the Union 
Cabinet. | 

His untimely death will no doubt be a 
serious loss to the Prime Minister who now 
heads a party which is in short supply of talent. 

Though Panampilli (as he is popularly 
known in his home State of Kerala) became 
Law Minister in 1967, it took the split in the 
Congress to give him the real opportunity to 
display his legal ands parliamentary ability. 
The Prime Minister entrusted Govinda Menon 
with the piloting of the Bank Nationalization 
Bill. Не cut through the Rightist Opposition 
with such skill and confidence that even his 
bitterest political enemies, the Communist 
members from Kerala, came out in thunderous 
applause. ` 

When the Supreme Court struck down the 
Bank Nationalization Act, on the eve ofthe 
present Budget session, Govinda Menon was 
in hospital convalescing after a heart attack. 
But it must be said to his credit that he con- 
verted the hospital room into his office, and 
directed the-drafting of the Ordinance revalidat- 
ing bank nationalization and the subsequent 
Bill. Panampilli looked tired and weak when 
he rose in the Lok Sabha to pilot the second 
Bill. It was a strenuous job. He patiently 
went through with the Bill, disposing of the 
hundreds of amendments that were tabled with 


: quiet efficiency. Perhaps the strain after his 


recent illness was a contributory factor which 
hastened his end. 

One of the brightest moments of Govinda 
Menon's career was perliaps his last speech in 
the Lok Sabha in defence of the Constitution 
(Twenty-Fourth Amendment) Bill to abolish 
the privy purses and special privileges of 
ex-rulers. He was among the very first in the 
Union Cabinet to come out in full support of 
the measure. When, on May 18 in Lok Sabha, 
the Swatantra and Jana Sangh members 
vigorously questioned Parliament’s competence 
to enact such a measure, Menon’s powerful 
and devastating speech completely demolished 
their arguments. He poured withering scorn 
on those who thought the privy purses and 
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privileges of a few hundred ex-rulers were 
greater than the right of Parliament. But 
nobody had suspected that it was going to be 
Panampilli’s epitaph. 

. Panampilli Govinda Menon was born 61 
years ago in a village near Chalakudy town in 
the former Cochin State. He was attracted to 
the national movement while in school. But it 
was only after he set-up practice in Trichur 
as a lawyer that he became active in politics. 

He along with the present Chief Minister of 
Kerala, Sri C. Achutha Menon, and Sri K. 
Karunakaran, now leader of the Indira Congress 
in Kerala Assembly, was one of the founders 
of the Cochin Praja Mandalam that fought for 
responsible government in the princely State. 
In those early years, Panampilli was closer to 
the Communists and Socialists in the Praja 
Mandalam. But this was a brief honeymoon 
and he scon emerged as one of the most deter- 
mined anti-Communists in Kerala. 

Cochin was the first princely State in India 
which conferred responsible Government on the 
people in 1946. As a first instalment, the 
Maharajah agreed to have two popular Minis- 
ters. Panampilli was one of them. In 1947, 
when a popular Government was established, 
Panampilli was its Chief Minister. Two things 
stand out during his stewardship of Cochin 
State. One was the Aikya Kerala conference 
at Trichur, which gave a big boost to the 
movement for the unification of Travancore, 
Cochin and Malabar into a united Kerala State. 
The other was a scandal which hung on tọ his 
political life almost till the end of his career. 

Panampilli ran into stormy days following 
the unification of Travancore and Cochin in 
1949. The Travancore State Congress leaders, 
who were stampeded into accepting the unifica- 
tion by the Centre, did not trust Panampilli, 
afraid of his superior intelligence and Machi- 
avellian reputation, The first open rift came 
when as Education Minister in the Travancore- 
Cochin Government, Panampilli initiated 
certain measures to curb the politically 
powerful aided-school managers and to help 
the grant-school teachers. 

The Catholic Church, which was the biggest 
corporate school management, and the Nair 
Service Society, which was also in the educa- 
tion business put their foot down. Panampilli 
was forced to quit. The Church, which was 


7 опе of the most powerful patrons of the Cong- 
ress Party in-the State, never forgave Panam- 
pilli for this "cardinal" sin and, in fact, 
hounded him out of State politics in 1962. 
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Panampill was the first Congress leader to 
nitate the policy of supporting minority 
governments, which came handy to the 
Centre after the 1967 elections. In the 1954 
mid-term elections in Kerala, a united front 
consisting of the CPI, PSP and RSP trounced 
the Congress at the polls. But under Panam- 
pills guidance, the State Congress succeeded 
in weaning away PSP leader Pattom Thanu 
Pillai and his 17 followers. The PSP formed 
the Government with Pattom as Chief Minister. 
Panampilli, as the leader of the Congress Party 
in the Assembly, promised “‘responsive coopera- 
tion", but before the year was out the Congress 
pulled down the Thanu Pillai Government and 
formed its own with the support of the 
Tamilnad Congress. Panampilli was its Chief 
Minister till revolt in his own party brought it 
down after a short while. н 

The biggest set-back to his career came 
when Panampilli was defeated in the 1957 
elections to the newly formed: iKerala 
Assembly. The Church had seen to it that he 
would not head the Congress Party. But what 


it did not bargain for was the emergence of the. 


first Communist Government in Kerala in the 
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rusaders against the E. M. S. Namboodiripad 
Ministry of 1957. He received powerful 
support from Smt Indira Gandhi, the then 
Congress President. The so-called “Liberation 
Movement" led by the Triple Alliance of the 
Congress, Muslim League and PSP, succeeded 
in toppling the Government with the help of 
the Centre. 

But during the 1960 mid-term elections, 
the State Congress leaders manoeuvred things 
in such a way that Panampilli was denied a 
ticket, in spite of his belligerent anti-Commun- 
-ist crusade. He became almost a political 
outcast, hated by the common people and 
distrusted by his friends. Не contested the 
Lok Sabha elections in 1962 and entered the 
Third Lok Sabha, bidding good-bye to State 
politics, 

With practically no political support in his 
home State, Panampilli was brought back from 
wilderness in 1966, when he was appointed 
Minister of State for Food by Smt Gandhi. 
In the 1967 General Electtons, Panampilli was 
the only Congress cándidate who could come 
to the Lok Sabha from Kerala. 
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Panampilli came out as one of the leading 











— К. R. Nair 





Changing Pattern of NEFA Leadership 


HB extension of the adminis- 
trative control into remotest 
corner of the North-Eastern 

Frontier Agency has turned the 
attention of the primitive tribal 
societies towards modern life. 

: But, with all its bureaucratic 
trappings, the administrative 
measures can only make a super- 
ficial impact on the society and 
by its very nature cannot presage 
a social revolution. 

Ihe Government is to help 


Initiate the process of change. 


Unless this can be carried to its 
predetermined end with the assis- 
tance of their own leaders emerg- 
ing from the clash of the old and 
the new orders, the tribesmen 
would stubbornly cling to ‘their 
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traditional ways of life and thwart 
the onslaught of an alien culture. 
Unfortunately, the leadership in 
the NEFA thrown up in the pro- 
cess of change, is yet to qualify 
itself for a social transformation. 

A changing society, the socio- 
logists believe, also bring changes 
in the dominant social type. The 
tribal societies in the NEFA, are 
no exception to this rule. Ви 
there is a new feature in it. 
In the NEFA the dominant 
social type has been dis- 
lodged from its privileged posi- 
tion not from within, but by the 
intervention of a third force—the 
state. А 

The intervention of {һе state 
power has prevented a confronta- 


П 


tion between the old and the new 
orders and also delayed the natu- 
ral process of replacement of the 
leadership. Thus, a new set of 
people who are the creation of 
the state and not the society itself, 
has come to top the social hierar- 
chy. Politically, it might be 
considered a right step toward 
dispelling conservatism and tra- 
ditionalism of the old leaders 
standing in the way of new deve- 


lopments. 
It is, thereforé, essential that 
a new leadership is built up 


to liberate the tribesmen from 
their old moorings and to enable 
them to adopt the changing ways 


(Continued on page 32) 
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MERGER OF NAGA AREAS 


Centre’s New Headache 


RATAN RUDRA 


ORMATION of the hill state of 
Meghalaya ought to have 
put an end to the Centre’s 

headache so far as the eastern 
India is concerned. But, a taste 
of the gathering storm over the 
Nagaland-Assam boundary dis- 
pute .was given to the Union 
Home Minister, Sri Y. B. Chavan, 
when he visited Shillong a couple 
of weeks ago. : 

Although пої publicised 
enough, the Assam-Nagaland 
boundary question has become 
serious enough. Assam complain- 
ed to the Centre that Nagaland 
was deploying the Central Reserve 
Police, now at its disposal, to 
establish its claim over the Assam 
plains. Assam, on the other 
hand, has ordered its Armed 
Police to prevent frequent Naga 
encroachments. The possibility 
of serious clashes between the 
two police forces could not be 
completely ruled out. 

And, no wonder, the Centre 
had to sit up and take a serious 
note of the developments. The 
Chief Minister of Nagaland was 
called to the Centre to be told 
in plain words that sufficient 
restraint should’ be exercised in 
dealing with the border-disputes 
and he should not allow his 
Government to be swept comp- 
letely off its feet over the dispute, 
however strong the local feelings 
might be. 

Six years ago Nagaland was 
carved out of Assam às a sepa- 
rate State. Apparently it satis- 
fied the Naga demand for a State- 
hood, but it did not solve the 
entire Naga problem. In fact a 
separate state for the Nagas was 


conceded mainly because of the - 


Violent underground secessionist 
movement. One of the under- 
ground slogans even today is to 
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-unite all the Naga areas of Assam 


and Manipur. The formation of 
Nagaland State only partly ful- 
filled the demand. 

And, those who came to 
power in its wake were frequently 
subjected to the underground 
pressure to unify the Naga areas. 
Even the present Government is 
not free from that pressure. 

But.the border dispute with 
Assam started even from the very 
day the State was formed. Assam 
has complained that the Nagas 
have enroached on large areas 
in Assam. According to an 
Assam Government estimate, 
about 15,000 acres are now under 
the illegal Naga occupation. The 
Naga armed police is said to 
have established as many as nine 
outposts on Assam’s territory. 
The Assam Government's stand 
is that the boundary between the 
two States has been clearly de- 
fined in the Nagaland Act, and 
there is no scope for dispute now. 

The Act says that the bound- 
ary between the Sibsagar district 
of Ássam and Nagaland has been 
explained in detail in the notifi- 
cation issued on November 23, 
1925. 'The 1925 notification also 
defines the boundary in the 
Burmese and Manipur sectors. 
Since the Nagaland Government 
had accepted this boundary, the 
argument runs, it cannot go back 
on it now. Prior to Nagaland 
becoming a full-fledged State, the 
Nagaland-Tuensang area became 


; a separate administrative unit in 


1957 and there, too, the boundary 
was fixed on the basis of the 1925 
notification. 

Clearly, Nagaland is not 
satisfied with the Assam's inter- 
pretation fo the boundary notifi- 
cation. Its main contention is over 
the right of the large and 


fertile" reserve forests bordering 


Nagaland, particularly in the 
Sibsagar district," These reserve 
forests, Nagaland argues, were 
created out of the Nagaland area 
by the British. The idea was to 
lock the so-called Naga-head- 
hunters in the Naga hills and 
separate them from the Assam 
plains (dotted with British tea 
plantations) with a wide belt of 
reserve forests. 

This gave the British planters 
respite from constant Naga 
intrusion into the areas and 
completely cut the Nagas from 


the mainstream of life in the sub- ` 


continent. This museum piece 
approach is mostly responsible 
forthe current Naga problem. 
But that is a different issue. 

In support of their demand 
over the reserve forests in the 
Assam plains, Nagaland has 
produced some historical docu- 
ments too. These reserve forests 
stretch for nearly 500 square 
miles along the boundary of the 
two States. Nagaland also 
claims the fertile Dosoi valley 
which earlier formed part of 
Mokokchung district when it was 
part of Assam. From the Assam 
side it is argued that the reserve 
forests were created for adminis- 
trative convenience and therefore 
do not substantiate the Naga 
claims. 

It seems only logical that 
after the formation of Nagaland, 
the adjoining Naga areas should 
be integrated with it. Moreover, 
the Nagas finding themselves 
completely locked up in a moun- 
tainous region, are very much 
anxious to acquire a share in the 
plains. This they need to set-up 
industries both for prestige and 
job opportunities for the growing 
unemployed youth in Nagaland. 

Assam, on the other hand, 
is determined to make a test case 


a 


out of its dispute with Nagaland. : 


It has persistently opposed the 
setting . up of a Boundary 
Commission as demanded by the 
Nagaland Government. It is 
obviously afraid that once it 
concedes the Naga demand, it 
will be faced with the same 
demand from Meghalaya and 
the NEFA in future. After being 
truncated so many times to satisfy 
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TRUSTS AND BUSINESS HOUSES the other leading monopoly 


business houses in the country. 
Among the more prominent 
business houses, Birlas have eight 
trusts (with total assets of Rs 
7.53 crores); Tatas have six 
(total assets of Rs 4.38 
crores);  Mafatlals 16 trusts 
(total assets of Rs 2.3 crores); 


«€ T) Bird-Heilger three (total assets 

Real Face of Charity of Rs.2.97 crores); Jardine- 

i Henderson one (total assets 
x ECONOMIST of Rs. 2.32 (crores); and Bangur 


two trusts (total assets of 
` | Rs 1.04 crores). 

HERE is business even in Even those who applauded the In themselves, accumulation 
philanthropy and devotion move to bring trusts within the of assets by trusts are not so bad. 
to gods. The creation of ambit ofthe taxation system, did But the question is: How аге 
trusts is supposed to be the not realise the extent of the these assets used? The answer 
noblest expression of these inten- menace. However, a study by issimple: to acquire and streng- 
tions. Butin reality, the trusts the Research Division of the then control over companies. In 
have become one of the major Department of Company Affairs other words, monopolists use the 
devices to evade taxes and acquire has thrown ample light on their name of gods to expand their 
control over trade aud industry. ramifications and activities. empires. If there is any doubt 
When Smt Indira Gandhi The study covers 75 trusts and оп this score, these should be 
made this charge in her Budget, has found that as many as 61 of dispelled by the findings of the 

many eyebrows were raised. them are associated with one or study. (see Tables I and 11) 


'Table—I 


BUSINESS GROUP-WISE BREAK-UP OF ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS OF 75 TRUSTS IN 1967-68 
(AMOUNT IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES) 





Investments in Investments in Investments 








C ET x dl ж 
Trusts Assets Stock Companies Companies Companies Government 
Insame In Insame In Insame [п securities, 
group others group others group others ctc. 

Bajaj 2 5688 3,5688 3,82 a ЕА 2 5 2,91 
Bangur 2 1,04,33 53,81 29,39 "se 27 50 zs 155 7 
Binani 1 10,16 8,03 Sus ©» з bes ES 71 
Bird-Heilger 3 2,97,32 1,08,35 2,58 28,35 93 1,17,58 РА 25,40 
Birla 8 7,52,81 1,66,88 34,40 61 4,68 8,71 eae 31,13 
Jaipuria 3 37,16 25,95 72 ‘ee sa sss - 4 
Jardine-Henderson 1 2,32,26 66,93 76,19 "T 15,00 РЯ 33,66 39,92 

í Kasturbhai Lalbhai 4 40,65 15,227 16,02 5 75 ТА 5,60 
Mafatlal 16 2,35,57 1,3115 ... Se iG iad 71,71 
Martin Burn 1 34,25 33,84 ... - А - m 
ShriRam О. 1 8,66 Be. d "EC Б ai 710 
T.V.S. Sundaram Iyengar 1 94,13 40,31 34,20 ө e 2,50 abe 30,22 
Tata 6 43814 3,1758 885 25,41 65 50,05 34,53 
Thapar 1 16,15 11,79 eo 2,36 oe 1,26 ... Sce 
Thiagarajar 2 38,33 13,48 10 ose Dik 10,45 
Walchand 8 97,31 28.63 7,34 9,24 2,59 38,14 
Wallace 1 9,33 6,13 78 Tm" eos aiv 1,93 


Not belonging to any group or 
whose group affiliation is not 
known for certain * 14 6,75,44 1094 .. 23,06 " 1,20 "EE 4.75.66 
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Table—ii 
INVESTMENTS AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL ASSETS IN 1967-68 (BUSINESS GROUP-WISE) 
э == =. blica LAM RAM eD COMM A et Е 


Investments in Investment in Investments in Jnvestments in Investments in Investments in Investments in 

shares of com- shares of debentures of debentures of loansto and loans toand lands build- 

panies in same other compa- cos. in same other cos.as deposits with deposits with ings,. Govt. 

group as per nies asper- group as per- percentage of companies in other compan- securities, etc. 

centage of centage of centage of total assets same group as ies as percen- as percentage 

total assets total assets total assets percentage of tage of total of total assets 
total assets assets 


Business Group 








` 





the bulk of the assets are invested 


by the trusts in the companies of 


the group with which they are 
associated. Ош of the total 
assets, the investment in the form 
ofequity shares, debentures and 
loan and deposits by trusts in the 
companies of the same group is 
as high as 98.80 per cent in the 
case of Martin Burn; 95 per cent 
in the case of Thapars; 85.59 per 
cent in the case of  Bird- 
Heilger; 89.71 per cent in the 
case of the Tatas; 79.00 per cent 
in the case of Binani: 63.83 per 
cent in the case of Jaipuria; 
62.72 per cent in the case of 
Bajaj 55.67 percent in the case 
of Mafatlal; 38.92 per cent in the 
case of Walchand; 37.56 per cent 
in the case of Kasturbhai-Lalbhai; 
and 23.41 per cent in the case of 
Birlas. 

The special love of the trusts 


14 


evident from the fact that out of 
the total investment of Rs 25.17 
crores by the 75 trusts, covered 
by the study, as much as Rs 17.17 
crores were invested with the 
joint stock companies. 

The story as revealed in the 
study gives only an inkling of the 
problem. Only 75 out of over 
200 trusts were covered by the 
study. This is because a number 
of trusts owned by business 
houses refused to cooperate with 
the Research Division to provide 
the requisite information. Asa 
result, the  Researh Division 
regrets, "quite a number of big- 
sized trusts whose assets are 
known to run into crores of 
rupees could not be brought 
within the ambit of the study." 

This also explains the signi- 
ficant ommission of the Tirupati 
Temple Trust, whose funds have 





Bajaj - 62.73 6.54 Tn m га ө 5.12 
Ваприг . 51.58 28.17 n 0.26 0.48 Ё 14.92 
Binani 79.04 22, aie ae — aes 7.58 
Bird-Heilger . 36.44 0.87 9.54 0.31 39.55 8.54 
Birla 22.17 4.57 0.08 0.62 1.16 4.14 
Jaipuria 63.83 1.94 эз» us A 22.98 
Jardine-Henderson 28.82 32.80 T 6.46 . 14.94 17.19 
Kasturbhai-Lalbhai 37.56 39.41 20% 1.85 s "T 13.78 
Mafatlal 55.67 ste ive sss i ia - 30.44 
Martin Burn 98.80 AN А M as 
Shri Ram ` ‚же e i ave 81.99 
т: io AR 42.82. 36.33 02 m 2.66 32.10 
Tata 72.49 2.02 5.80 0:15 11.42 7.88 
Thapar 73.00 E 14.61 ss 7.80 T 
-Thiagarajar 35.17 0.26 one e.. 27.26 
Walchand 29.42 7.54 9.50 2.76 E 39.19 
Wallace 65.70 8.36 m + see eos 20.69 
' Not belonging to : ; 

any group Or 

whose group 

affiliations not 

AR dn 16.20 3.41 m 0.18 70.42 

For instance, itis found that for joint stock companies is been utilised: by newspaper 


magnate Goenka to corner the 
Indian Iron shares. 

The study gives specific ins- 
tances of such non-cooperation. 
For instance, the Division has, 
definite information that 26 
trusts are closely associated with 
the Birlas. But out of the 26, 
only eight trusts gave the neces- 
sary information. Similarly, in 
the case of the Tatas, only six 
out of ten, in the case of Jai- 
purias only three out of eight, 
and in the case of Shri Ram 
group only one out of six trusts 
provided the information asked 
for. 

For similar reasons, none of 
the seven trusts associated with 
Mangaldas Group, six associated 
with Sarabhai Group and four 
trusts each with Sahu Jains and 


(Continued on page 20) 
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. Naxalite Strategy in N.E. India 


= KRANTI SEN 


IKE their counterparts in West 

Bengal, .the Naxalites scat- 

tered over the north-east India 
are divided into many groups, 
the two major ones being the 
CPI-ML and the Maoist Com- 
munist Centre, or the MCC. 

Since the viewpoints and acti- 
vities of the CP-ML are more or 
less known, this article.seeks to 


‘analyse the ‘basic theoretical for- 


mulations, objectives and metho- 
dology of the MCC and to bring 
out, briefly, the salient points of 
difference between the two extre- 
mist groups. 

About the class character of the 
Indian State, the MCC viewpoint 
is that it is neocolonial, that is, 
semicolonial and semi-feudal 
where the imperialist, social-im- 
perialist, compradore, bureaucra- 
tic capitalist and feudal bour- 
geoisie ^ rule. The CP-ML con- 
siders only the comprador and 
feudal bourgeoisie to be the rul- 
ing classes. 

The MCC does not recognize 
the existence of a dominant class 
of monopoly bourgeoisie because 
it believes that all means of pro- 
duction in this country are owned 
by thes imperialists, the Tatas 
and Birlas being only their agents 


‘and managers. 


Its objective is to complete the 
new democratic revolution which 
has two stages: (a) democratic 
revolution or struggle agdinst the 
feudal 
national revolution or struggle 
against imperialism. The first 
grows into the second and with 
that the democratic revolution 
becomes the national revolution. 
The CP-ML, it says, limits itself 


' only to the anti-feudal struggles. 


From this analysis follows its 
views on the fundamental con- 
tradiction in the Indian society. 
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There are two fundamental con- 
tradiction: first, feudalism versus 
the masses of the people, and 
second, imperialism versus the 
masses of the people including 
the “oppressed’’ bourgeoisie 
which is defined as the class of 
small bourgeoisie which owns the 
means of production independen- 
tly of the imperialists but is being 
progressively liquidated by the 
latter. 

The CP-ML, according to it, 
does not recognize this duality 
and holds that the fundamental 
contradiction is only between 
feudalism and peasantry. 

The principal contradiction 
now is between fedualism and the 
masses of the people. This will 
change and become one between 
the imperialists and the people 
when the aggressive war with the 
imperialists begins and the demo- 
cratic revolution becomes the 
national revolution. 

In other words, while the CP- 
ML stand is that the content of 
the national democratic revolu- 
tion is purely anti-feudal, the 
MCC says it has a dual character 
in that it is both anti-feudal and 
anti-imperialist in content. Both 
the democratic and the national 
revolutions will be led by the 
working class, as no revolution 
or revolutionary movement in the 
present era can triumph without 
working class leadership. 

The CP-ML, according to the 
MCC, believes that the national 
revolution will be led by a united 
front under-the hegemony of the 
national bourgeoisie and not 
under working class leadership. 

While both thc MCC and the 
CP-ML think that economism 
is the main enemy of the working 
class and has to be fought relen- 
tlessly, there is a sharp difference 


about the strategy to be followed 
in the trade union front. CP-ML 
is in favour of open movement in 
the towns and open participation 
in working class movements. But 
the MCC is against getting into 
the leadership of the trade unions 
and want the struggles in urban 
areas to be conducted by secret 
Bolshevik groups composed of 
workers, students, petty bour- 
geoisie and other sections of 
toiling masses. 

It is, however, on the question 
of action that the two groups 
hold diametrically opposite. views. 
The MCC is categorical in its 
stand that no mass action should 
be undertaken in a limited area 
until, through propaganda and 
various methods of defiance of 
the State’s authority, the political 
consciousness of the people is 
raised to a level when they volun- 
tarily come out in active support 
of and physically participate in 
the ‘‘actions”’. 

The CP-ML strategy of under- 
taking "actions" without reference 
to mass consciousness or parti- 
cipation in the fond belief that 
once such actions are started the 
oppression of the State will 
automatically generate mass 
support and ensure their parti- 
cipation, the MCC rejects straight- 
away as it amounts to succumb- 
ing to the theory of spontaneity 
which will do incalculable harm 
to the cause of mobilization and 
organizational development of 
the revolutionary masses. 

The MCC, therefore, condemns 
isolated murders of jotedars 
as acts of terrorism. Such mur- 
ders, they say, can be justified 
only in the midst of a genuine 
mass struggle. 

About other Left parties also, 
the approach of the two groups 
varies. The CP-ML does not 
differentiate between the leader- 
ship and rank-and-file of such 
parties. It believes the relation 
between the CP-ML and other 
parties is one of antagonistic 
contradiction. 

But the MCC recognizes that 
there are large numbers of 
"honest" workers in these parties 
and its task is to isolate 
and finish the reformist and 
collaborationist leadership, while 
winning over their rank-and-file. 
In other words, says MCC, the 
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relation between it and leaders of 
other parties is one of antago- 
nistic contradiction while with 
their workers it is non-antago- 
nistic. 

The MCC wants to crush the 
state machinery along with the 
annihilation of the landlords and 
their lackeys. It is opposed to 
acts of individual terrorism divor- 
ced from the main struggle 
against the state machinery, as 
against the avowed objective of 
the CP-ML to make the landlords 
and their lackeys the sole target of 
attack and to avoid the struggle 
for crushing the state machinery. 

The CP-ML begins its actions 
with offensive and its aim is local 
seizure of power with the imme- 
diate setting up of parallel 
government. 


+ 


The MCC ridicules this idea . 


as naivete and says that its imme- 
diate'aim is not local seizure of 
power but rousing the peasants 
and toiling masses against social, 
cultural, economic and national 
oppression. The resistance against 
the coercive apparatus of the 
state, the police and the army, 
will lead to clashes, and through 
these will the requisite organiza- 
tion for leading the revolution 
develop. 

The growth of the revolutio- 
nary struggles is divided into 
three .stages: . (a) defensive; 
(b) offensive-defensive-offensive; 
and (c) offensive. 

In the first stage the peasants 
defy the landlords and the maha- 
jans, refuse to pay -back the loans 
and interests and to give them 
paddy. When the state intervenes 
on behalf of the landlords, they 
fight a defensive battle. 

In the second stage, the pea- 
sants start an offensive in an area 
but as soon as the police or army 
appears, they retreat and fight a 
defensive battle, resorting to self- 
defence against the ‘‘enemy”’. 

In the third and final stage, 
they start a decisive offensive 
which leads them to victory and 
the area is “liberated” and per- 
manently held. The “enemy” 
has been beaten back and in- 
capacitated: it can no longer 
mount an offensive. 

Tbrough these stages the re- 
volutionary will and spirit of the 
entire people of an area is deve- 
loped. in the first stage, the 
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people are imbued with the spirit 
Of resistance so that when the 
"enemy" attacks, the menfolk 


` resist with /athis, spears and axes, 


the womenfolk with choppers and 
rolling pins and even the children 
fight with chilly powder. 

In the second stage, ambushes 
start and firearms are captured 
from the "enemy". In this stage, 
an area will “change hands" 
several times. Ап area is divided 
into several strongholds ог 
pockets. 

When the "enemy" mounts 
an offensive on one village, the 
"independent guerilla company" 
of that village 
villagers to defend them- 
selves as best as they can, safely 
moves to the next stronghold and 
starts an offensive there. When 
the "enemy" rushes there the 
IGC comes back to the village 
they had left and action also 
begins in some other village or 
villages. In this way, the 
"enemy" is constantly kept run- 
ning for the elusive guerillas, 
constantly  harassed, weakened 
and made to suffer casualties. 

In the last stage, when an 
area has been finally liberated, 
arms: and ammunition are ex- 
pected to come from the countries 
now hostile to India, namely, 
China and Pakistan, and also 
from Burma. , 

The struggles are led by “‘in- 
dependent guerilla companies” 
which are self-sufficient for six 
months in food and other neces- 
sities and has a high degree of 
mobility. Е 

The IGC is the nucleus 
of future government. It is a self- 
contained unit having political 
officers, administrative officers, 
public relations officers, intelli- 
gence wing, medical, food and 
equipment sections, doctors, 
nurses, stretcher bearers, barbers, 
cooks, etc. 
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The MCC plan is to start 
guerilla actions, in the manner 
outlined above, from the north- 
west, north-east, south-west and 
south-east corners of the country. 
In all these places, it claims to 
have a following. Actions, how- 
ever, will not start simultaneously 
atallthe places. As soon as the 
objective, subjective and orga- 
nizational conditions mature, 
each zone will start action in- 
dependently, on its own, without 
waiting for other zones. 

The north-east India, compri- 
sing the NEFA, Manipur, Naga- 
land, Assam, Mizo Hills and 
Tripura, is considered one com- 
pact zone and most suited for 
gradual development of guerilla 
war because of the terrain and 
also because during the initial 
stage of hit-and-run, the guerillas 
can easily retreat and take shelter 
in the contiguous territories of 
East Pakistan and Burma. 

The MCC is aware of the 
complexities of the problem of 
developing armed struggle in 
north-east India where differences 
of religion, (language, culture, 
race, etc. keep the peoplé divided 
and the backwardness -and 
poverty instead of forging a re- 
volutionary unity, very often turn 
one group against another. 

It also knows that so far it has 
been able to make little headway 
in this region and has found 
little response from the people. 
But it seems optimistic that by 
sustained propaganda and ideo- 
logical preaching, it will be able 
to “strike” in'a year's time. 

Its influence, till now, is con- 
fined mostly to the Bengalees in 
towns and to some stray pockets 
in the countryside. It is very 
bitter about the CP-ML which is 
considered to. be its main rival 
harming the cause of the revolu- 
tion by terroristic methods and 
vandalism. 
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| Prospects Before New Ministry 


JAGANNATH SARKAR 


HE old mother Congress was torn asunder and 
А two new Congress were born—the Congress(R) 
and the Congress(O). Both the Congresses 
bore birth marks of the mother Congress and yet 
they were different in many essential points from 
the óld Congress. 
‘Even during its. period of gestation the 
Congress(O) was tied by its umbilical cord with the 


* Jana Sangh and the Swatantra, and it was born as 


a part of the Sangh-Swatantra-Syndicate Axis. The 
Congress(R), on the other hand, was forced to a 
position of running а minority Government which, 
though it does not have to depend for its existence 
on the support of the Communists, has to bank on 
their support, albeit critical and conditional, for 
its stability. 


Right-Wing Axis 


As yet the support of the Communists to the 
Indira Congress Government at the Centre is negative 
in the sense that itis designed primarily to prevent 
a Right-wing take over by the reactionary axis. The 
Communists do not think that it is possible to form 
any coalition with the Indira Congress now. Оп its 
part, the Indira Congress tolerates the support of the 
Communists in order to frustrate the efforts of the 
reactionary axis to topple its Government, but it 
does not forget to point out now and then that it 
has a majority even without the Communists. 

Thus, the position at the moment is this: While 


- Smt Gandhi and her Congress have set their face 
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against the Sangh-Swatantra-Syndicate Axis, while 
they have chosen to split the Congress rather than 
submit before the Axis, they are not prepared yet to 
form an alliance with the Left-democratic parties, 
they are not prepared to become a part of any 
united front of all the Left and democratic forces. 
Isthere any possibility of the Indira Congress 
becoming a part of the united front of Left and 
democratic parties? That is the crucial question 
posed before the country. Іп the opinion of CPI, 
the Indira Congress as it is cannot be a part of the 
UF of Left and democratic parties. But the Left 
and democratic forces, while lending it support 
against the offensive of the reactionary axis, have _to 
continuously pressurize the Indira Congress to bring 
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itever more closer to the Left so that it may be 
prepared to take bold measures of radical demo- 
cratic reforms directed against the monopolists, the 
landlords and the imperialists. The CPI believes 
that the Indira Congress carries at present a big load 
of reactionary elements who would obstruct any 
movement towards the Left. The Indira Congress 
can join a united front of the Left-democratic 
parties only after defeating and throwing out such 
reactionary elements from its midst. It goes with- 
out saying that such a development can take place 
only when the Left and democratic parties, 
particularly the CPI, acquires greater sweep and 
strength in the national life of our people. 

It is in the background of these possibilities that 
it is necessary to examine the recent political 
developments in the State of Bihar. It will be in- 
teresting to note the performance of Daroga Rai 
Government in Bihar from the point of view of the 
national perspective noted above. 

The Government of Daroga Rai is a coalition of 
the Indira Congress (84 members), the BKD (12 
members) the Jharkhand (10 members), the Soshit 
Dal (6 members) and 17 Independents. Apart from 
these 129 legislators, the Government has the support 
of CPI (25 members) and PSP (18 members), both 
of which have lent it their critical support from out- 
side the Government. Thus in a house of 318 mem- 
bers, the Government has the support of 172 mem- 
bers, that is, 12 more than the majority of the House. 


Critical Support 


The CPI helped in the formation of this Govern- 
ment by lending its critical support to it, to prevent 
the installation of a reactionary Government of the 
Syndicate, Jan Sangh, Swatantra and the Janta 
Party with the help ofthe SSP. The formation of 
the Daroga Rai Government prevented this Right 
wing manoeuvre. 

But it will be useful to note certain positive 
features in relation to the formation of this Govern- 
ment. First, the President of the Indira Congress 
Jagjiwan Ram openly declared that his party was 
prepared .to form a coalition government with all 
the left parties including the CPI. Secondly, the 
Indira Congress agreed to be one of the co-sponsors 
and signatories to the common minimum programme 
which was similar to the programmes of the 
UF Government of Kerala and West Bengal. 
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Thirdly, the Indira Congress was prepared to form 
a Government which would be dependent for its 
day-to-day existence on the mercy of the CPI. And 
lastly, it expressed its willingness to offer the leader- 
ship of the Government to the SSP in case it decided 
to join the Government. It was another matter that 
the SSP refused to break its links with the re- 
actionary alliance of the Sangh-Swatantra-Syndicate. 

From this behaviour of the Indira Congress in 
Bihar, it would appear as if it had qualified itself 
to become a full-fledged partner in the Left-democra- 
tic front, that the hesitation of the Indira Congress 
to join such an alliance, as witnessed in the Centre, 
does not exist at least in Bihar. 

If the Indira Congress has really advanced to 
the position of being prepared to join a Left demo- 
cratic alliance pledged to a programme of radical 
democratic transformation by' attacking the position 
of the monopolists, landlords and imperialists, it 
would truly open up a wonderful vista of democratic 
advance. If Indira Congress were really prepared 
to.join the Left parties in a grand alliance it would 
bring us right up to the threshold of a democratic 
evolution. Does the behaviour of the Indira Con- 
gress in Bihar warrant such a conclusion? It is 
necessary to assess and evaluate the role and pro- 
gramme of the Daroga Rai Government in Bihar 
properly lest we are led up the garden path to en- 
chanting illusions. . 

The Daroga Rai Government has been in office 
for a short period now. It is too short а period for 
assessing а Government, certain preliminary con- 
clusions are possible. 

How has the Government been behaving in 
dealing with the agrarian problems? Whom does 
it tend to support: the landlords or the tenants and 
agricultural labourers? 


Forcible Evictions 

During the last one year there has been an agita- 
tion in various parts of the State for settlement of 
waste lands with the landless labourers. After the 
Daroga Rai Government came into being, the issue 
was forced in several places; at Parwahahat in the 
Purnea district, where about 400 landless families 
were in occupation of Government land and Rajgir 
in Patna District, where about 500 landless families 
occupied waste lands. At both these places police 
was used to evict the landless, burn their hutments, 
to assault the labourers and arrest them. The 
officials justified such brutal police actions on the 
ground that the landless were in- unauthorised occu- 
pation of waste lands. The Communists pointed out 
that since the officials had failed to settle the waste 
lands with the landless for so many years though 
they were supposed to have done it, the proper 
course was to regularise the settlement instead of 
organising police action. The Daroga Rai Govern- 
ment has yet to prove its sincerity to-the programme 
on this issue. 

"There have been cases of forcible eviction of 
bataidars by big land-owners who are in possession 
of land far in excess of the legal ceiling. In Sahsaul 
in Saharsa district, the landlord opened fire on the 
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‚ other. places. 


bataidars on February 19, injuring several bataidars. 
In Bhowa Parwar in Rupauli Anchal of Purnea; the 
landlord fired seven rounds injuring one bataidar. 
In Lachhmipur in Gopalpur Anchal of Bhagal- 
pur district, the police fired on bataidars who 
were harvesting the crops and killed a boy of fourteen 
years. There have been landlord attacks against 
bataidars with the collusion of the officials їп several 
There cannot be any doubt that the 
character of the Government has to be judged by 
considering its attitude to such agrarian issues and 
not merely by the fact that the Government exists on 
the support of the Communists. 

It will be useful.to examine the attitude of the 
Government to certain other agrarian issues. It 
promulgated an ordinance abolishing rent on the 
uneconomic holdings. But despite the insistence of 
the Left parties it did not provide for imposition of 
any surcharge on the bigger landholdings on the 
plea that this question would be taken’ up later. In 
the agreed programme the surcharge on bigger land- 
holding was an integral part of the item оп abolition 
of rent on uneconomic holdings, because that way 
alone the loss of revenue could be made up. But it 
was'obvious that the Government hesitated to touch 
the big landowners. E 

In this connection it would be pertinent to 
mention the attitude of the Government to the 
abolition of the remaining zamindars' interests—that 
ofthe Tatas and the Indian Copper Corporation. 
This is an important item of the agreed programme 
and a bill was drafted three years ago by the first 
UF Government after full examination by all the 
concerned departments. But it could not be 
enacted by any of the succeeding Government under 
the’ pressure of the Tatas. The Government of 
Daroga Rai has yet to demonstrate its capacity to 
stand up against the Tatas on this question. 

The land ceiling law in Bihar is а scandal. Not 
only is the ceiling inordinately high and riddled with 
numerous loopholes, it has not been possible for any 
Government to secure even an acre of surplus land 
from the landlords. The agreed programme has 
provided for reduction of the land ceiling to a 
reasonable level. But the Government does not 
seem to have any inclination to touch this problem. 
It has rushed, instead, with plans of consolidation 
of landholdings and it parades it as its earnestness 
for agrarian reforms. 

During the last two months there have been very 
few industrial disputes. Hence it is difficult to 
assess the role of the Government in handling such 
matters, The only important question that came up 
was the question of. victimisation of workers asa 


result of the last strike of the engineering workers of- 


Jamshedpur. During the strike while the Tatas 
refused to withdraw the charge-sheets and suspension 
orders against the leaders of the strike, they were 
compelled to leave the final decision in the matter 
in the hands of the Advisors to the Governor. And 
the ministers of the Union Government gave the 
assurance that they would see to it that none of the 
concerned workmen lost their jobs. After the end- 
ing of President’s -Rule and installation of the 


Daroga Rai Government, this assurance was to be _ 
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. Workers with impunity. 
. Daroga Rai Government, committed though it is to 


Carried out- by the new Government. The Chief 
Minister promised to do so by tbe end of March. 
When no decision was taken by that time, the 
‘workers of Jamshedpur and the five parties that 
led their strike were naturally worried. 

The question of follow-up action against ex- 
Ministers and high officials who have been found 
guilty of corruption as found by the Aiyar Com- 
mission, is another important item of the agreed 
programme. The common people of the whole 
State look forward to firm action against these 
guilty men so that a process may be started to clean 
up the entire administration of numerous corrupt 
cliques which have plagued the people. It is this 
institutionalized corruption that has enabled the 
landlords and moneylenders to grab the land of the 
Government and poor peasants, that has enabled 
the capitalists to use the administration in support 
of their illegal action, that has enabled the con- 
tractors to loot the State exchequer and defraud the 
But it appears that the 


firm action against them, does not want to be 
“vindictive” according to its repeated declarations. 
The Government forgets that the people had to 
rise up in a near revolt during the 1967 general 
election to defeat this clique of corrupt politicians, 
that when the Aiyar Commission was set up by the 
first UF Government these people went to the 
High Court and the Supreme Court pleading that 
the institution of the enquiry was vindictive. And 
now when the report of the Commission after a 
shifting enquiry by Sri T. 1. Venkataraman Aiyar 
has been published, Sri Daroga Rai is hesitant in 
taking any action thereon lest he appears vindictive. 
It is difficult to find a more ridiculous plea for 
delay. 


Serious Misgivings 


While Sri Daroga Rai is showing such hesitation 
in prosecuting and punishing the  Aiyarite ex- 
Ministers and officials, he rushed to, withdraw 
suspension orders of the first UF Ministry against 
two officials who are facing enquiry by the CBI on 
corruption charges. This action of the Chief 
Minister raised a furore and led to serious misgivings 
about the intentions of the Government in taking 
action against the Aiyarites. 

It is in the background of such dismal perfor- 
mance by the Government that the CPI was com- 
pelled to tell the Chief Minister on April 1 that 
it was becoming difficult for the CPI to justify its 
support, that the support of the CPI could not be 
taken for granted. The CPI representatives told him 
that right at the time of the formation of the 
Government it was made abundantly clear that the 
support of the CPI was conditional. The CPI 
informed the Chief Minister that its support could 
not be retained only on the basis of certain assu- 
rances and promises, that the Government must 
take some concrete actions during the debate on the 
motion of thanks to the Governor if it wanted the 
CPI to continue its support. 

After pressure was mounted against the Govern- 
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ment, it announced its decision to re-suspend the 
two officials who had been exonerated three weeks 
before, it promised to send the Revenue Minister 
to Lachhmipur, the scene of firing on bataidars, and 
take necessary action to protect their - rights, it 
promised to announce the decision of the reviewing 
authority in Jamshedpur cases before April 9, and it 
fully supported the motion for abolition of the 
Legislative Council. d 

These actions of the Government helped to 
improve its image and made it possible for the 
CPI to have some justification for continuing its 
support to the Government. But it should be 
seen that even for getting such small things done, 
the CPI had to threaten withdrawal of support. 
Naturally, the question arises as to how long it will 
be possible for the CPI to continue its support. Is 
it possible for the CPI to compel the Government 
of Daroga Rai to take steps against they landlords, 
the capitalists and the corrupt officials for imple- 
menting the programme just because the Govern- 
ment has to depend on the CPI? Ог would it 
rather make efforts to get rid of its dependence on 
the Communists? Would the Indira Congress 


‘move closer to a position of alliance with the 


Left and democratic forces or go away from them? 

On an examination of the activities, and attitudes 
of the Indira Congress in Bihar, it is possible to 
discern two trends: one is, unhappy on account of 
its dependence on the Communists and wants 
conciliation with the Syndicate and the Jan Sangh. 
It does not want to do anything that is likely to 
antagonise the Syndicate. It harbours the objective 
of saving the Government by depending on the 
support of the Syndicate, even if the CP! withdraws 
its support. The other group cherishes the support 
of Communists and has a desire to implement the 
programme even if it involves the displeasure of 
the Syndicate. The latter group, however, is 
worried that firm action. against landlords and 
capitalists, which is necessary to retain the support 
of the Communists, might drive away a section of 
the Indira Congress leading to the fall of the 
Government. At the moment the two groups exist 
only as two trends. They have not solidified yet 
into groups. But they are bound to get consolidated 
into clear groups. 

- In such a situation, both the pro-Syndicate and 
the  anti-Syndicate groups in the Indira Cogress 
are likely to oppose the pressure of the CPI for 
democratic reforms. Hence, even the experience 
of the Indira Congress in Bihar shows that even now 
the Indira Congress is not fit to be considered a 
rightful partner in a Left-democratic alliance. It 
can occupy a place in such an alliance only after 
defeating the groups that seek conciliation with the 
Jana Sangh and the Syndicate. 

We have seen above that even the anti-Syndicate 
group hesitates to increase the pace of democratic 
reforms in terms of the agreed programme lest the 
other group topple the Government by going over 
to the reactionary axis. The fear of this group would 
be allayed and it could be persued to support the 
CPI and other progressive elements in their drive for 
implementation of the programme, if the SSP 
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decides to join hands with the CPI, the PSP and 
the anti-Syndicate group inside the Indira Congress. 
Then these forces together could make their pressure 
irresistible. Under the combined impact of this 
pressure, backed by mass movement for implementa- 
tion of the programme, the pro-Syndicate wing 
inside the Daroga Rai Congress could be defeated 
and even expelled, and the Government could be 
suitably reorganised in order to ensure a consistent 
implementation of the agreed programme. 
[А 


Continuous Pressure! 

Even if the SSP refuses to break from the Sangh- 
Syndicate-Swatantra axis, the CPI will have to exert 
continuous pressure on the Daroga Rai Government 
ifit has to be prevented from acting against the 
workers, the peasants and the common people. But 
the character and composition of the Government as 
revealed during the last several weeks, clearly shows 
that the Daroga Rai Government as it is, cannot be 
moved very far. Either the CPI will have to 
withdraw its support or the pro-Syndicate wing 
would be compelled to defect. In either case the 
Daroga Rai Ministry is doomed to fall. 

The fall of the Daroga Rai Government can be 
averted only if the SSP gives up its present suicidal 
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policy and agrees to join hands with the CPI, the 
PSP and the anti-Syndicate wing in the Indira 
Congress to ensure the implementation of the 
programme. 

Thus, by evaluating and assessing. the perfor- 
mance of the Daroga Rai Government it can be 
said that even in Bihar the Indira Congress has to 
undergo further differentiation and split before it 
can become fit to be considered as a full-fledged 
partner in an alliance of Left-democratic parties. 
Till such a development take$ place, it would be 
impermissible for the CPI to join in ahy coalition 
with the Indira Congress. The CPI will have to 
carry on its policy of critical'and conditional support 
from outside in order to create the conditions for 
further differentiation in the Indira Congress and 
to attract other democratic forces, particularly the 
SSP, in order to prepare the ground for a proper 
Left-democratic coalition government. : 

This differentation in the Indira Congress can 
be expedited through a mass campaign and struggle 
for agrarian reforms. The decision of the CPI to 
organise a mass campaign for reduction of land 
ceilings, for occupation of surplus land over the 
ceiling as also waste lands on a State-wide plan 
would, thus, have far-reaching effect on the future 
political development in Bihar. 
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Nowrosjee Wadia groups could 
be included in the study. 

The only plausible reason for 
the non-cooperation of industrial 
house dominated trusts with a 
research study is perhaps because 
there are many more skeletons in 
the cupboard to hide. In fact, 
some of these trusts questioned 
the authority of the Division to ask 
for the information even though 
it was expressly stated in the 
communication requesting for the 
information that it was required 
for conducting purely an acade- 
mic study on the working of 
trusts. 

The study has also revealed 
that trusts are used not only as 
tools to acquire control over 
industrial empires, but are also 
used as such to distribute patro- 
nage. Only about 60 per cent of 
ofthe income of the trusts are 
being used on the stated object, 
and of the balance, the bulk goes 
to meet the maintenance expendi- 
ture as well .as expenditure on 
administration. ` 
‘The study has helped only to 
focus the attention on the wide- 
spread misuse of trusts. At 
present, there is.no single autho- 
rity in charge of trusts. They are 
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regulated by an ancient Indian 
Trusts Act of 1882. This Act is 
clearly outdated. It is therefore, 
no wonder that trusts have 
become the cesspool of malprac- 
tices by modern monopolists. 
The problem is so deep and 
serious that it cannot be tackled 
by fiscal measures alone. If the 


Government really means business 
to implement the constitutional 
obligation of prevention of 
concentration of economic power, 
a high-level commission must be 
constituted immediately to inquire 
into the working of trusts and 
recommend a new legistation to 
end the misuse of trusts. 
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The following contribution by Mr Justice В. R. Krishna lyer 
of Kerala High Court is based on a note prepared by him 


їп connection with 
sion of India 


Penal Reforms 


the questionnaire issued by Law Commis- 
on the revision of the Indian Penal Code. 


V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


HE epic adventure of drafting an up-dated and 
truly Indian penal code is quite challenging. 
Although the extant Indian Penal Code 

formally became law only on the first day .of 
January 1862, the Indian Law Commission, under 
the presidentship of Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
had submitted the draft Code to the Governor 
General in Council on May 2, 1837. 


Thus, what the Indian courts are enforcing 


- . today is a penal law 132 years old, and legislative 


gerontologists have a rejuvinatory task when they 
set about the job of renovating, revitalising, perhaps, 
even reorienting the old statute. Lagging behind none 
in my admiration for Lord Macaulay's marvellous, 
monumental but not immutable creation, I must 
state that the Indian Penal Code, drafted exclusively 
by Englishmen animated by nineteenth century ideas 
of crime and punishment, can hardly suit the 
genius of a free Indian nation which seeks to effect, 
under its Constitution, revolutionary changes in 
the economic, social and political fields, and to 
create a dynamic rule of law, influenced by the 
remarkable advances in the concept of criminology 
and penology advocated by modern jurists in the 
West and in the Socialist countries. 

The criminal law reflects the values of a given 
community and civilisation. As our dharma in the 
Republic of India has undergone great changes 
since the days of the East India Company, we need 
to produce a new, comprehensive code which will 
enshrine the norms that the Indian community 
accepts today and the punitive methods which 
effectively serve for social defence and individual 
rehabilitation. Dr Manheim's observation on this 
pointis apposite: "It would seem imperative that 
each successive generation should realise its duties 


`. to work out afresh its view on the problem of crime 


and turn these views into the small coin of legislation 
instead of retaining unchanged, as a matter of 
course, the law inherited from its predecessors.” 


. Since the Criminal jurisprudence of the last century 


i 


has become somewhat obsolete, we have to think in 
current terms and the immense work of codifying 
the penal law must be carried out in the light of 
modern juristic thought. Of course, we must re- 
member the Indian soil whenever we borrow ideas 
in an eclectic spirit. An element of swadeshi in law- 
making is important to avoid alienation of the 
people from the laws. A legislative transplant may 
be à sociological failure! - ‘Moreover, when changes 
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are thought of, the existing provisions must be 
reverentially considered: and not cavalierly disre- 
garded. After all, this historic Penal Code has stood 
the test of time in India and has worked well in 
Ceylon—and many other countries—with amazing 
endurance in spite of its obsolescence. 

Speaking of codification of criminal offences, 1 
would invite the attention of the commission to the 
thoughtful article on the subject by Prof J. A. 
Andrews (1969, Criminal Law Review, p. 59). The 
clumsy attempt by judicial construction to make 
the old law serve modern conditions has to be given 
up. Similarly, patchwork amendments and legis- 
lative tinkering by making new offences, without 
radical re-fashioning of the old law of crimes. will 
lead to unclear situations, confusing complexities 
and too many anomalies. For this reason also a 
new comprehensive criminal code is desirable. By 
this process, both simplification and sophistication 
can be effected. For example, the needless distinc- 
tions between various types of hurt and restraint to 
person can be avoided usefully. Injury to property 
also can be categorised in simpler fashion. Mens 
rea has been over-elaborated in the Indian Penal 
Code. Expressions like “‘dishonestly”, ‘‘fraudu- 
lently?, “voluntarily”, "knowingly", “‘wilfully”’, 
“unlawfully”, “corruptly”, “intentionally”, "rashly" 
“maliciously”, “recklessly”, have permitted judicial 
subtlety and denied much-needed simplicity in this 
area. We may break down these nice semantic 
differences and evolve plainer concepts. 

Sentencing practices can be sophisticated with 
advantage. The fixing of maximum sentences has 
come in for criticism, particularly because maximum 
sentences are rarely imposed and they are unrvalisti- 
cally laid down. A more sober and flexible fixation of 
punishment which will be of real guidance to the 
Magistrate may be desirable. Death sentence, 
again is prescribed in a wooden manner indifferent 
to grading of the murderer and the murder. 

' Since a code must formulate the law in sucha 
manner that it becomes “within its field the authorita- 
tive, comprehensive and exclusive source of law", 
itis proper to include within its scope the law of 
evidence relating to criminal proceedings although 
in one sense it is not part of the substantive law of 
crimes. In India today, the Indian Evidence Act 
„applies to civil and criminal proceedings but in 
practice judges have evolved distinctions between 
civil and criminal cases in the matter of proof and 
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huatices as between cases where the prosecution bears 
the burden and the accused has to discharge the 
onus. There is little statutory justification for much 
of this judicial acrobatics. ^A rationalised and 
streamlined set of rules regarding evidential 
approaches to criminal proceedings is necessary. 
The degree of proof, I venture to think, need not 
be beyond reasonable doubt for all species of offences; 
nor need there be a difference in the degree of proof 
expected of the prosecution and the accused, in all 
cases. 

The concept, held out as a glorious principle, 
that even if a hundred guilty persons escape, one 
innocent person should not be convicted, tips the 
scales in favour of criminals and plunges the com- 
munity into serious risk and needs reconsideration. 
The numerous statutory presumptions, springing up 
by way of amendments and Special statutes, evidence 
the protest of the community against such dangerous 
surrender of its interests to anti-social elements, In 
the same context must be considered the need to 
admit certain species of hearsay where the risk of 
falsehood is safeguarded against. The admissibility 
of tape recordings or voice prints, statements from 
witnesses recorded by officers of the higher’ echelons 
of the Police Department and of opinions of experts, 
technological evidences, etc. may have to be 
rationally considered. i ‚е 

The projected criminal code must give some place 
to prevention of cruelty to animals. The American 
Law Institute's Model Penal Code deals with cruelty 
to animals; and India, with its traditionally kind 
disposition to animals, as distinguished from its 
notorious “Sacred Cow" reputation, cannot afford 
to omitthese offences. In theland of the Buddha 
and Mahatma Gandhi, himsa to animals is а degrad- 
ing crime commonly found. The killing of cattle 
religiously but cruelly and the Separation of the 
breath of life from the body of a pig effected 
Christian-fashion by burying the animal, are in- 
stances in point. $ 

I deem it proper to suggest that the substantive 
law of Contempt of Court can be-codified in the 
chapter dealing with ‘offences relating to the 
administration of justice. A minor chapter may also 
deal with the law of contempt of the legislature to 
the extent penal consequences are contemplated. The 
present law of contempt of court is imperfect," 
exotic, unjust. K. L. Gauba and E.M.S. Namboodiri- 
pad and Jawaharlal Nehru and Govind Swaminathan, 
to cite a few instances, have driven this point home 
- in their own cases, Justice is not a cloistered virtue 
and truth of charges must be looked into in exculpa- 
tion or atleast in extenuation. Judges should not 
be judges in their own cause; nor can pendency of 
а. case be a gag on debate of public questions. 
Tribunals, not strictly courts, also must be protected 
by the mechanism of contempt of court. Mens rea 
must exist if an alleged contemner is to be punished. 
Judges themselves must be capable of being 
punished for contempt of the administration of 
justice. The Allahabad Judges versus the UP 
Vidhan Sabha is the latest instance emphasising the 
need for codifying the privileges of the House, at 
least to the extent penalties flow out of violations. 
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The legislature and legislators also must be law 
abiding! Another new branch which requires more 
serious consideration is the offences against foreign 
nationals and those relating to India’s international 
relations. Chapter VI- of the IPC is inadequate. 
Maybe, offences on the high seas and in the air may 
call for more specific treatment and special punish- 
ment in our Penal Code—what with hijacking 
assuming menacing proportions in the world. Here 
we must adopt international standard and agree- 
ments. 

While we need to be rid of the obsolete offences 
and archaic classifications we also require to taboo, 
by new offences, current criminal deviations rife in 
our country and in modern society but unfamiliar 
to the framers of the Indian Penal Code. Offences 
against decency and morality including celluloid and 
Stage obscenity and violence are instances in point. 
Even juvenile delinquency, mafia, marijuana, LSD 
and Hippie happiness beyond a line, terrorist activity, 
sabotage and presence of political and communal 
elements in public places with dangerous weapons, 
call for distinctive alertness on the part of the 
codifier. The possession and sale of foods and 
drugs, of firearms and other specially sensitive 
commodities are already covered by various statutes. 
Essential services now are dealt with separately, It 
is worthwhile considering whether we should inte- 
grate them in some form into the parent statute of 
the Penal Code—a Ja the Finance Acts’ vis-a-vis the 
Indian Income-tax Act. 

Since the law of crimes is meant to insure society 
against danger and damage, even criminal negligence 
must be made punishable, not in isolated cases as 
now (sections 337 and 304-A IPC) nor only when 
rashness 18 made out. It is reasonable to broaden 
this ground of culpability and lay down that where 
a person is guilty of conduct involving gross negli- 
gence (inthe sense of racklessness or callousness ог 
other indifference involving a considerable degree 
of anti-social risk), whether actual damage flows 
from such conduct or imminent danger is inherent 
init, such negligent act or omission is punishable. 
They are not "constructive" crimes but actual 
crimes as they disclose a mental 
ness of a high degree of likelihood that substantial 
harm will result to another co-exists with conduct 
which endangers another's body or property. Of 
course, lesser punishments may be reasonable, 

The punitive target, I humbly submit, must not 
be the accused only. Those whose negligent in- 
action or intentional action or omission has led to 
the crime must come in for judicial scrutiny although 
they are not directly arraigned ^as accused. In such 
cases the judge must at least be given the power to 
initiate action against those who stand on the side- 
lines but have been moral contributors to the 
crimes. Maybe such delinquents may not be 


punished in the same criminal case without a further . 
. hearing. Even so, 


justice can be done only if the 
operational amplitude of the judicial process.is wide 
enough to embrace the periphery or penumbral 
areas. 

It may not be out of place to insist that in all 
punishments the court must observe the need to 
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state where aware- ` 


foster the hüman side and not to be lost in the 
harsh anxiety to inflict deterrent pain. And so, the 
moral man, the aesthetic man in the culprit and the 
cultural personality of the offender should not be 
imprisoned and brutalised even while the physical 
freedom of the criminal is curtailed. A positive 


~- role must, therefore, be played by the judge while 


ue 


— 


prescribing a sentence, for example, by directing 
juvenile delinquents to be given. compulsory educa- 
tional correction, mental cases to be given psychia- 
tric treatment and others prone to crime on account 
of specific maladies (for example, alcoholics) to be 
given curative treatment under court's orders. 
Anti-alcoholic treatment may be prescribed by 
the judge when a drunken criminalis convicted and 
is found to be a chronic addict. (Time, January 
5, 1970, p. 54, on judges ordering a four-week 
course for DWIs, that is Drunken While Intoxicated). 
A rash driver may be sentenced to undergo whole- 
some moral lessons and a refresher course in driving; 
a negligent or incompetent engineer may be given 
not mere imprisonment but a re-educative course; 
a child or juvenile offender may be subjected to 
'special moral instruction and exercises in discipline, 
calculated to wean him away from the vicious 
—.tendency. А mental case hovering in the region of 
insanity may be awarded obligatory psychiatric treat- 
ment. A sex offender may be directed to undergo 
medical treatment, say, a course of hormones; a 
chronic gambler may benefit by a judicial prescrip- 
tion of electric treatment. Many psychopathic cases 
must be ordered to undergo physical cure at the 
hands of experts. The main point is that mere 
incarceration injures and brutalizes while the judge's 
job isto improve and to deter. The humanizing 
correctional part of punishment should be evident 
from the sentence which may carry also with 
imprisonment or fine other therapeutic directions. 
A further refinement is a direction by the court to 
give the offender special training, depending upon 
the taste and capacity of the individual, even inside 
penitentiary. A convict musician can be given an 
opportunity to train up others in music or allowed 
to sing on the radio. (I have, as Home Minister, 
tried such processes.) A convict actor can be made 
to organise a dramatic troupe inside the jail which 
may even be taken out for public performances. 
A writer when imprisoned, may be given the facility 
for engaging himself in literary output. А doctor 
may be allowed to work in the jail hospital under 


the supervision of the Chief Medical Officer, and so ` 


on. Life inside the prison must be purposeful and 

‚ correction-oriented. The judge must have an active 
role in prescribing the punishment in this wider 
perspective. 


The judge must be actively associated with the, 


process of commutation of death sentence, remission 
and release before the full term of imprisonment 
hasrun out. This obtains in Socialist countries and 


4— even here, though without statutory backing. Parole, 


which is becoming popular, and which I introduced 
in the Kerala jails in a liberal way more than 10 
years ago, has introduced new dimensions into the 
penal system, the much-needed element of flexibility 


and indeterminacy controlled and regulated by the 
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‘jadiciary. І plead for principles being provided in 
the code for the grant of parole to persons sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment, the discretion being 
vested in the judge who convicted, or in a higher 
authority, to be exercised on the advice of a parole 
board. Otherwise, long terms of iron imprisonment 
will be only a remedy which aggravates the malady. 

So much by way of general observations. Let 
me proceed to expand what has been said and to 
make a few more points, guilty: though I may be of 
repetition and overlapping since this note is some- 
what hasty. 

The objective of the criminal law, I conceive, is 
to protect the social and state system, public property, 
public peace and the person and rights of the 
citizens and the interests of the community against 
criminal encroachment. А crime is a transgression 
of the norms of conduct by an act (or by an 
omission) which makes a socially dangerous impact. 
The objective aspect of a crime is the anti-social act 
or omission and the subjective aspect of a crime is 
the frame of mind of the person to the act committed 
by him and to its socially dangerous consequences. 
This takes us to the question as to whether the new 
criminal code must proceed on certain absolute 
prohibitions without reference to the subjective 
element or mens rea. For centuries, the principle of 
British criminal jurisprudence, actus non facit reum 
nisi mens sit rea, has had a familiar ring in the 
Indian jurists’ ears, but the doctrine of mens rea is 
being statutorily eroded latterly and strict liability 
substituted. Of course, the Indian courts have pro- 
ceeded on the footing that unless a statute either 
clearly or by necessary implication rules out mens 
rea and casts an absolute liability, the court should 


. not find a man guilty of an offence; and the Indian 


Code has incorporated the particular mens rea need- 
ed for the specific offence in the very definition, so 
that guilty intent is gathered generally not from any 
common law principle but from the statute itself. Of 
course, the framers of the Code have, in Chapter IV, 
particularised certain mental states which are incom- 
patible with the existence of a guilty mind and the 
provisions of Chapter IV govern not merely every 
offence under the Code but also those created by 
localand special laws as well (Section 40, Penal 
Code). 

Strictly speaking, under the existing Indian law, 
the court ‘does not search for the existence of mens 


` rea in the offender except to the extent such a sub- 


jective ingredient figures in the statutory definition. 
Nevertheless, now and then, the Indian judges have 
been influenced by the English common law notion 
that a criminal mental element is an inalienable part 
ofa crime. However, we are not concerned with 
the construction put upon the provisions in the 
existing statutes by the courts but with whether in 
the new law to be enacted we should merely pres- 
cribe the acts and omissions, looking at crime only 
as an objective phenomenon, relegating mens rea 
and the degrees thereof to the realm of punishment. 
Or, should we abolish absolute liability altogether 
and prescribe, as now, the need for the mental 
element by appropriate incorporation into each 
definition? Or, do we deal with it ina separate 
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Chapter on criminal responsibility as distinguished 
from the criminal act but insist on the conjoint 
presence of both before holding a man guilty? The 
new code may define an offence to include an act or 
omission plus a mental state accompanying it; or it 
may merely lay down the act considered criminal 
(actus reus) and set out the various types of mental 
element (mens rea) such as intention, knowledge, 
negligence, recklessness and what not, in a separate 
general chapter and provide that only when an act 
or omission mentioned in the definition is committed 
with one or other of the mental states so set out can 
the end-product be treated as an offence. 

Although exasperated legislators, unable to catch 
the culprit easily, have resorted to the device of 
statutory liability sans mens rea, the injustice from 
the individual point of view in this scheme, however 
easy it might appear, ‘is that an innocent man is also 
punished. Even from the social point of view 
criminal responsibility should not be fastened ona 
person who does not havea guilty mind. A person 
must have control over the act in question before 
society could dissuade him from doing it by holding 
out a punishment; and to postulate control over an 
act we have to assume a positive state of mind 
tainted by guilt in some degree or other. It would 
be useless cruelty to punish a person for an act for 
which he is not responsible mentally. I would, 
therefore, insist that there should be no offence 
which is totally divorced from the mental element. 
It is against humanism, understood from the point 
of view of the individual and the community, 
Dealing with mens rea, I would plead for explicitness 
and avoidance of confusion between motive and 
intention, constructive intent, actual intent, and like 
ambiguities. The present law, ever grown by case- 
law, makes for uncertainty. 

While Itake the view that actus reus must be 
invariably accompanied by mens rea, and strict 
liability, strictly understood, should be excluded, I 
am not prepared to rule out the degrees of malice 
used in the wide sense (I use the word malice in the 
sense of guilty mind ranging from negligence, or 
even failure to take due care to prevent mischief, to 
actual malicious or corrupt intent) having a bearing 
on the amount of punishment. While blameworthi- 
ness or some element of moral fault must be present 
to taint an act with criminality, and mere protection 
of the public which is the ideology behind the strict 
liability theory cannot be sufficient to render a man 
culpable, it may even be that the burden of proof to 
negative mens rea may, incertain cases, be placed 
on the accused. That is a matter of legislative 
technique depending upon public policy. But mens 
rea of some sort must be present. Punishments may 
vary in intensity and extent, based upon the degree 
of vicious mind brought into relation with the act 
by the offender. 

Speaking of culpable negligence in the criminal 
region, the codifiers' special attention must be drawn 
to the conduct of persons in. key and sensitive posi- 
tions: where gross negligence may result in great 
damage to life and property. The gross negligence 
of an officer of Government or of a public corporation 
or even of a large private corporation, say, when he 
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issues a cheque in favour of a bogus person or 
settles a contract in favour of a bankrupt contractor, 
the utter callousness of an engineer who perfunctorily 
supervises or does not supervise at all the construc- 
tion of a bridge or building which gives way, or the 
absence of elementary care displayed by a doctor 
who gives a wrong injection which kills a. patient 
or prescribes a wrong remedy which induces a new 
disease—instances can be multiplied —deserve serious 
punishment. Iam ofthe view that we should not 
confine this category to officials. Тһе manager of a 
School who is grossly indifferent to the repair ofa 
crack in the wall of a school-building which collapses 
killing children, or the proprietor of a bus-service 
which has been kept in bad shape notwithstanding 
warnings by the motor vehicles authorities leading 
to fatal consequences, must be roped in by the 
criminal law. 

In short, where power and responsibility vest in’ 
public officials or' private agencies, or where the 
activities of persons are likely to make catastrophic 
impact on innocent people, when the duties imposed 
on them are discharged without the barest sense of 
diligence and in disregard of elementary circums- 
pection or іп.ргоѕѕ indifference to obvious prudence 
or warnings by officials, such conduct, be it act or 
omission, must spell criminal liability if actual 
damage ensues. 


(To be Continued) 
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. NIXON'S FOLLY 


Only Bums Can Save Now 


I. Е. STONE 


T race is on between protest and disaster. 
Despite the first four martyr “bums” of Nixon- 
Agnewism at Kent State, the college shutdown 

their deaths precipitated, the outpouring of student 

and other protesters here last week-end, the campus 

‘lobbyists beginning to flood the halls of Congress, 

the Senate resolutions to limit or end Indochinese 

military operations, and the smouldering near revolt 
within the Nixon Administration itself, we are still 

. on the brink We are in the first stages of a new 

“and wider war from which withdrawal will be 
difficult. The military hold the reins and can 
precipitate new provocations and stage new alarms. 
The only hope is that the students can create such a 
Plague for Peace, swarming like locusts into the halls 
of Congress, that they stop all other business and 
make an end to the war, the No. 1 concern it ought 
to be. Washington must no longer be the privileged 
sanctuary of the warmakers. The slogan of the 
striking students ought to be: Suspend Classes and 
Educate the Country. I see no other visible and 
adequate means to stop the slide into a conflict that 
may sweep very suddenly beyond the confines of 
Indochina if the man who gambled on Cambodia 
ends by gambling on the use of nuclear weapons. 


Unwilling Led by Unqualified 


. Ina dispatch from a landing zone in Cambodia, 
Jack Foisie of the Washington Post (May 8) described 
GIs jumping from helicopters under enemy fire with 
derisive denunciations of the war scrawled on their 
helmets. One of those he copied down sums up the 
situation of the whole country in this war. “е are 
the unwilling,” it said, “led by the unqualified, doing 
the unnecessary, for the ungrateful.” As usual the 
country is not being told -the truth about why we 
went into Cambodia. In his war address of April 30 
Nixon pictured the attack across the border as a 
pre-emptive exercise to hit an “enemy building up to 
launch massive attacks on our forces and those of 
South Vietnam.” It was described as a swift pre- 
ventive action from which we would soon withdraw 


(Land which was not part of any broader intervention 


in Cambodian affairs. . f 
But thanks to the indiscretion of one Congress- 
man, we now have the private—and more candid— 


Tbis is repróduced from the well-known American journal, 
LF. Stone's Bi-Weekly, Washington (May 18, 1970). 
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version given members of Congress at special State 
Department briefings. This puts the origins and 
purpose of the Cambodian action in a very different 
light. The Congressman is Rep. Hamilton Fish 
(R. NY), a Right-winger who has long questioned 
the logic of our heavy commitment in so peripheral 
an area as South-east Asia. In a letter to constituents 
released May 13, Mr Fish summarizes a private 
briefing by Under Secretary of State Richardson for 
selected members . of Congress. Nixon said we 
moved across the border to nip enemy plans for an 
imminent attack. But from Richardson's bricfing, 
Mr Fish reports, “It was clear that the present 
military thrust into Cambodia hinged largely on the 
reportedly surprise overthrow of Prince Sihanouk." 
Nixon said in his April 30 speech that for five years 
“neither the US nor South Vietnam moved against 
those enemy sanctuaries because we did not wish to 
violate the territory of a neutral nation." But 
Richardson gave the Congressmen a different story. 
He told them, “US intelligence had known for years 
of those enclaves from which attacks on South 
Vietnam have been launched” but we had never 
attacked them before “‘because it was feared that 
Sihanouk would counter any invasion by allowing 
NVA [North Vietnamese Army] forces to enlarge 
their occupied areas." 

Sihanouk was trying to maintain a precarious 
neutrality by playing one side against the other. 
Nixon was deceitful when he said in the April 30 
speech that our policy since the Geneva conference 
of 1954 “has been to scrupulously respect the neut- 
rality of the Cambodian people" and adding—as 
proof of our virtue—that since last August we have 
had a diplomatic mission in Pnom Penh ‘of fewer 
than 15" and that for the previous four years "we 
did not have any diplomatic mission whatever.” 
The truth is that Sihanouk ousted our mission and 
broke relations in 1965 because he claimed the CIA 
had been plotting against him for years and even 
tried twice to kill him. Sihanouk was especially 
resentful of the Khmer Serei (Free Khmer) mer- 
cenaries the CIA and our Special Forces had enlisted 
from among Cambodians living in South Vietnam 
and Thailand to act as an anti-Sihanouk commando 
force. The CIA gave it facilities to broadcast anii- 
Sibanouk propaganda from Saigon. 

“For the past five years," Nixon said with bland 
hypocrisy, “we have provided no military assistance 
and no economic assistance whatever to Cambodia.” 
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He did not explain that Sihanouk threw out our 
military mission because he said it had been trying 


to turn his armed forces against him, and gave ир. 


economic aid, too, rather than have it used asa 
cover for US agents trying to overthrow him. This 
was not a figment of Sihanouk's imagination. As 
far back as 1958, in a police raid on the villa of one 
of his Generals, Sihanouk found a letter from 
President Eisenhower pledging full support to a 
projected coup and to a reversal of Cambodian 
neutrality. This was part of a "Bangkok plan" 
Worked out between the dictators of South Vietnam 
and Thailand (Diem and Marshal Sarit Thanarit) to 
dismember Cambodia and instigate civil war (see 
Wm. Worthy's account in the York, Pa., Gazette & 
Daily of April 30) When Sihanouk resumed 
relations last August, 
between the two sides, his condition was that the 
US mission be kept small. He didn't want too 
many CIA agents roaming around. 


CIA’s Trojan Horse 


That was poor Sihanouk's mistake. Cambodian 
neutrality was ended when the military we had long 
wooed finally overthrew Sihanouk on March 18. 
The most complete account yet published of the 
events leading up to the coup is to be found in 
Le Monde Diplomatique for April. It is by Daniel 
Roy, a Frenchman with 15 years’ experience in 
Indochina who was for a time press attache to Prince 
Sihanouk. He claims that funds for the coup were 
provided by a Cambodian adventurer turned banker 
in Bangkok who was associated in the enterprise 
with the notorious Son Ngoc Thanh, puppet Presi- 
dent of Cambodia under the Japanese occupation. 
The latter fled to Thailand after the war and accord- 
ing to Roy is “today in the service of the CIA.” 
Roy also charges that the coup was prepared by 
Khmer Serei forces who went over the border with 
their arms and wives and pretended that they were 
defecting to Sihanouk. They infiltrated the army 
and the police as a Trojan Horse for the CIA. 

Let us now return to Congressman Fish’s account 
of the private State Department briefing. “ Following 
the fall of Sihanouk,” the Congressmen were told, 
“the new anti-Communist government cut all supply 
lines [of the NVA and Viet Cong] except the Ho 
Chi Minh trail" which, of course, lies largely outside 
Cambodian territory. “То re-secure their severed 
supply routes,” the account in the private briefing 
continued, “VA and NVA began moving out of the 
enclaves, thereby threatening the overthrow of the 
Cambodian government". (Our italics). It is “against 
this background,” Кер. Fish’s account of the briefing 
concludes, “that the American-South Vietnamese 
strikes into Cambodia were ordered.” 

The sequence is quite different from that given 
publicly by Mr Nixon. Instead of preparing an 

attack on our forcers in South Vietnam, the enemy 
was reacting to ап attack on its supply lines. This 
upset the status quo, and risked a complete take- 
over of Cambodia by the other.side. We intervened 
to save it from the consequences. Did our govern- 
ment give the new Lon Nol government of Cambodia 
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in his desperate see-saw ` 


assurances that we would defend it if its action -in 


cutting all the supply routes precipitated ап attack 
upon it? : І 


What If Sihanouk-Regains Power? 


It is true that at the State Department briefing it 
was stressed that.the present attacks were not aimed 
ateither the confrontation of the estimated 40 to 
50,000 VC and NVA believed operating in Cambodia 
or the defense of the present government of Cambodia. 


- The raids were described as strictly ‘spoiling actions’, 


aimed at supply, bunker and communication net- 
work destruction” and to give the South Vietnamese 
army additional time while the enemy rebuilds its 
supplies. But you have to be pretty feeble-minded 
to accept this at face value. What if Sihanouk, with 
NVA and Peking support, is restored to power, this 
time not as a precarious. neutral but as an ally of 
the other side? What if we are then faced with the 
Prospect, not just of restoring the old supply lines 
and bases but of Cambodia turning into one big 
enemy base? Who can believe that the Nixon admi- 
nistration will stand by and let this happen? 

This is the wider war which lies ahead. ‘The 


А. 


overthrow of Sihanouk was a grave political mistake . 


It gave the-other side a new ally with legitimacy and 
mass support, basic necessities for the Indochinese 
Peoples War which has already been proclaimed 
against us. The situation inside Cambodia was 
succinctly summed upin an interview which the 
pro-Nixon and pro-war US News & World Report 
for May 18 held by cable with its correspondent, 
James N. Wallace, in Pnom-Penh: 

Q. Have the allied attacks in Eastern Cambodia 
о the rest of the country from a Communist take- 
over 

A. No. Unless the allied drive completely over- 
whelms the Communists, Cambodia’s position 
remains about the same ... the short-run result is 
even more chaos and confusion ... 


Q. Did the Cambodians welcome the Allied 
move? 


A. Again, No. Cambodians do not like ... the. 


idea of South Vietnamese troops' 
Cambodia. ... | . 

í Q What kind of reception would Sihanouk 
ge 

A. Almost certainly he would receive more 
popular support than the Lon Nol government cares 
to admit. Sihanouk still is popular among a great 
many of Cambodia’s 5.5 million peasants, who res- 
pected his traditional status as a god-king and liked 
his earthy personal relations with villagers. 

The French journalist, Max Clos, who has been 
covering Indochina for years 
French and US wars, foresees (in Le Figaro May 
2-3) a Cambodian resistance based on peasant 
support, doing in their country what the Viet Cong_ 
have done in Vietnam and creating a ''liberated 
zone" from which in time they will be able to take 
over Pnom Penh. “Mr Nixon," M. Clos. wrote, 
“hopes to withdraw his troops from Cambodia in a 
month and a half. Even if he succeeds, it is safe to 
predict he will have to send them back again." 
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Тһе political folly of our latest move is not 
limited to Cambodia. The newly enlarged war 
must add to the shaky character of the Thicu 
regime, which has had to close down all the South 
Vietnamese schools in a rising student revolt much 
like our own. The idea of South Vietnamese troops 
being used to bolster a government which has been 
massacring Cambodian citizens of Vietnamese 
origin must add to Thieu’s unpopularity. The 
bitterness between the Viets and the Khmers of 
Cambodia ‘is incomparably older and more bitter 


than the recent animosities of the Russo-American . 


cold war. It is only two centuries since the Viets 
seized the, Mekong delta. from the Khmers. 
Sihanouk, unlike his successors, never stirred up the 
mob against the Vietnamese, and the VC and 'NVA 
intruders, unlike our fórces, did not bomb and 
devastate Cambodian villages. This new shift 
pens the forces opposing our puppetson both 
sides. : 


Yet Another Operation Total Victory 


This has been a political war from its very 


~~ beginning against the French. We go on believing 


as they did that a political problem can be solved 
by military means. The annals of their war, like 
ours, is full of sensationally billed search-and-destroy 
operations which were finally going to cripple the 
rebels, like this latest “Operation Total Victory” 
across the Cambodian border. The Communists 
under Ho Chi Minh seized national leadership in 
һе“ war against the French, as the adroit Sihanouk 
did in Cambodia. Now they both are allied 
against us. Sihanouk will now make it possible 
for the other side to implement. the basic strategy 
of a People’s war on a wider scale. The strategy 
is to force maximum dispersion upon the hated 
foreign invader to make him widen the area of his 


‚ activity and stretch his lines of communication so 


that the guerrillas can pick and choose the most 
advantageous weak points for their concentrated 
attacks. We have picked up their treacherous 
gambit by invading Cambodia and sooner or later 
unless we get out of Indochina altogether, we must 
send ground troops into Laos and Cambodia, 
perhaps even into North Vietnam where a fresh 
army of 250,000 or more awaits our landing. No- 
where has airpower, however over-whelming and 
unchallenged, been able to win a war. 

‘What will happen when the country wakes up to 
find that instead of withdrawing troops we are going 
to send in fresh divisions? What happens to 
inflation, the ‘budget and the stock market? To 
student, and racial unrest? Nixon, in a mood of 
self-pity, complained in his April 30 address that 
past war Presidents did not have to face a nation 
“assailed by counsels of doubt and defeat from 


А-ге of the most widely known opinion leaders 


= 


of the nation". Не seems to attribute this to some 
perversity. He takes it as personal. He does not 
stop to consider why this war has aroused so much 


more opposition than any past war, ànd done so in : 


every class'and every region and every age-group, 
from Wall Street financiers to campus radicals. 


агага tan. 


Even National Guardsmen give the V-sign to 
students, and soldiers go into battle with peace 
amulets around their necks. Нз seems to think 
there is something wrong with the critics. He will 
not face up to the possibility that there is something 
wrong with the war. Certainly this generation of 
Americans would prove no less patriotic and brave 
than any other if our country were really in danger. 


СОЗУМ Moved to Vietnam in April 


It is a measure of our stupid leadership that the 
Cambodian war was started on the phoney pretext 
that just across the border was a kind of enemy Pen- 
tagon and that we could cripple the enemy by 
smashing it. One measure of the  mendacity 
may be found in an intelligence briefing the New 
York Times reported April 4, two weeks after 
Sihanouk’s overthrow. It said COSVN, the enemy 
HQ, had been moved from Cambodian to South 
Vietnamese territory. The story even carried a map 
showing the old location at Mimot—which figures 
in recent accounts of the Cambodian operation—in 
the “fishhook” and the new location in a thick 
jungle area described as “virtually inaccessible to 
ground troops” and “probably not seriously vulner- 
able to air attacks”. It is difficult to believe ‘that 
Nixon and his aides are such idiots as not to be 
aware of this intelligence information. 

The Eichmann trial taught the world the bana- 
lity of evil. Nixon is teaching the world the evil of 
banality. The man'so foolish.to talk to protesting 
students about football and surfing is the same man 
who (like Johnson) sees war in the puerile terms of 
“humiliation” and a challenge to his virility. He 
doesn’t want us to be a “helpless giant” (which we 
are in Indochina), so he is plunging us into a wider 
quagmire where we willend up more helpless than 
ever. 

The past week is the week in which the Nixon 
Administration began to come apart. Letters like 
Hickel’s showed, how isolated he is even from m2m- 
bers of his own Cabinet where there seems to be a 
silent majority against him. The anti-war round 
robin signed by more than 200 employees of the State 
Department shows how deeply the Cambodian affair 
has stirred even the most timid, conformist and con- 
ventional section of the bureaucracy. Nothing Nixon 
says can be taken at face value. Even when he said 


` on April 20, in his troop withdrawal announcement, 


that a "just peace" was at last in sight, he must have 
been planning this expansion of the war. Indeed 
General Westmoreland as Army Chief of Staff had 
already begun to lobby for a Cambodian invasion 
in off-the-record briefings. 

There were two remarks of the deepest significance 
in the Nixon press conference of April 30. One was 
that if we withdraw from Vietnam “‘America is finished 
insofar as a peace-keeper in the Asian world,is 
concerned". This revealed that he is still commit- 
ted, despite that vague "low posture" talk on Guam, 
to a Pax Americana in Asia. If we are to police 
Asia we are in for many years of war and internal 
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Rhodesia: Britain's Fascist Outpost 
- SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


UR real enemy is not just the 
O puppet, Тап Smith, and his 
racist regime in Rhodesia— 
it is British imperialism, with its 
allies of the capitalist world, who 
shore up Smith financially and 
invest. heavily in the Rhodesian 
economy, while making a pre- 
tence of opposition to the “те- 
bellious" behaviour of the break- 
away colony. 

These words, spoken by a 
representative in London of the 
ZAPU (Zimbabwe African Peo- 
ple's Union), sum up the preva- 
lent attitude of the African na- 
tionalists of the so-called Rhode- 
sia (known to the black people - 
there as Zimbabwe) toward the 
recent developments in that ex- 
British colony. 

These developments, briefly 
stated, were: the unilateral de- 
. claration of independence in 
1965; the adoption by the White 
minority of the new "'Republi- 
can" constitution in June 1969; 
the final proclamation of an 
independent "Republic" in Feb- 
ruary 1970; and the election 
this April of an Assembly and 
government on the basis of the 
new segregationist constitution. 


Aggravated Racialism 


The upshot of all this, as seen 
by the ZAPU spokesman, was 
merely that the already deeply 
racist character of the British 
colony has been accentuated and 
aggravated in its new form as an 
independent racist "Republic" 
along the lines of the sister Re- 
public of South Africa. 

In this newly "independent" ^ 
. Rhodesia ruled by Premier Smith 
and his openly fascist Rhodesian 
Front Party, a minority of about 
350,000 Whites will continue 
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“legally” to dominate an African 
majority of nearly five million, 
leaving the Africans no recourse 
but armed struggle to win the 
right to shape their own desti- 
nies. . 

The object of this new “back 
lash regime" is obviously—and 
this is the explanation given by 
the fanatical partisans of the 
Rhodesian Front to put up an 
impregnable roadblock against 
the progress of “decolonization” 
represented by the emergence of 
Black African regimes in the rest 
of the continent, even though 
those regimes are still dominated, 
behind the scenes, by the White 
colonialists’ capital and financial 
power. ` 


Camouflaged Colonialism 


Smith's regime is essentially 
the result of local White resis- 
tance to the type of neo-colonia- 
lism. favoured by the British rul- 
ing class as a means of better 
camouflaging the racist nature of 
the colonial situation. 

This was to be done by gra- 
dually (very gradually) extending 
voting rights to Africans and 
watering down slightly the more 
openly oppressive features of the 
regime, even permitting a very 
small African middle class to 
assume positions of token res- 
ponsibility, while keeping all real 
power in the hands of the foreign 
based firms that exploit the 
country's riches: minerals, agri- 
cultural wealth, industry. 

'  Butthis solution did not suit 
the local White settlers who re- 
gard even the slightest tactical 
concession to Black nationalist 
aspirations as the opening wedge 
that would eventually spell the 
end of their privileges. This is 


"alter the fact that the 


the essence of their quarrel with 
Britain. . 
Ail this does not, of course, 
Smith 
regime is still completely depen- 
dent on British economie support. 


Both the British rulers in London 


and the local White power struc- 
ture in Salisbury (capital of 
Rhodesia) are agreed on one 
basic thing: the' preservation 
of. White supremacy, and the 
continued exploitation of African 
land and people by British 
capital. 

- The overwhelming victory of 
the Rhodesian Front in the April 
1970 elections came as no sur- 
prise to any careful observer of 
the scene. The Whites—(who 
alone enjoy economic and 
political rights) are moving ever 
further to the most extreme forms 
of undiluted racism, and Smith’s 


party is swiftly establishing itself- 


as the guardian of a totalitarian 
state. 


Segregationist Character 


It is effectively squeezing out 
all more or less "moderate" (but 


. Still racist and reactionary) White 


opposition, such as that of the 
"Centre Party". In the April 
election only one out of every 
eight White Rhodesians on the 
electoral roll voted against 
Smith's Rhodesian Front candi- 
dates. 

The extremely segregationist 
character of the election is under- 
scored by the fact that of the 


country's five million Africans 


only 8,326 have the right to vote, 
because of certain “‘qualifica- 
tions". On the other hand, the 
White minority of about 250,000 
furnished 87,000 voters—over ten 
times the number of African 
electors. 

The stage is now set for a 
programme of intensified. racism 
and discrimination. Now Asians: 
and  "coloureds", as well as 
Blacks, will be forced out of the 
zones officially designated as 
"white", and there will probably 
be new laws barring all multi: 
racial schooling. | 

The long-standing division of 
the country into Black and 
White zones—as laid out officially 
by the Land. Apportionment Act 
of 1930—will be hardened even 
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further by the new Land Tenure 
Act, which has aroused princi- 
pled opposition of the local 
Catholic Church. Half the land 
in Rhodesia is to be ‘allocated 
to the small minority of White 
people—a. quarter million will 
occupy the same amount of land 
as five million! 

In reality even such unequal 


“equality” is not genuine, since: 


vast areas designated as parks 
and forests have been theoriti- 
cally alloted to both the zones, 
although such regions are in fact 
used exclusively by the Whites 
and the big firms for purposes of 
economic exploitation. Actually, 
the new constitution provides for 
the:complete consolidation of the 
existing Black and White areas, 
leading to full-scale apartheid. 

*In all: walks of life," ex- 
plained the ZAPU spokesman, 
*the African is showed aside as 
an underling in his own country. 
їп the work-force, he occupies 
only the lowliest position as the 
hewer of wood'and the drawer 
of water for the white boss. In 
the — trade.unions— which аге 
really official company unions— 
, White supremacy is the consistent 
policy. The leadership is kept 
carefully in the hands of the 
White skilled workers, to the 
detriment of the Africans who 
haye no opportunity to [earn 
industrial or cultural skills.” 


Inevitable Result 


The inevitable result of this 
policy of racial discrimination is 
a yawning gap between the wages 
and incomes of the two commu- 
nities. In 1968, for example, the 
average White per capita annual 
income. was 1404 pounds, while 
that of the Africans was 144 
pounds. : 

This situation is perpetuated 
by the fact that the White power- 
structure systematically denies 
education, above the most ele- 
mentary level, to African children. 
In 1966, for example, the state 
spent 103 pounds per capita on 
the Whites for education, as com- 
pared to 9.9 pounds per capita 
for the Africans. 

ZAPU organizers point out 
that this situation of brutal and 
thoroughgoing discrimination is 
linked to the exploitation of the 
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Rhodesian economy and its people 
by the foreign trusts—mainly 
British апа  American—which 
benefit from African poverty 
and suffering. “How could anyone 
expect Britain to take effective 
action against the Smith regime, 
when its own biggest companies 
are getting fantastic profits from 
the  super-exploitation of our 
people? : 

. “The whole policy of economic 
sanctions is a fraud, first, because 
heavy investments continue to 
flow from Britain, to the Rhode- 
sian economy and, secondly, 
because Rhodesia ‘continues to 
trade openly with South Africa 
as Well as Portugal, which supply 
Rhodesia with oil, buy its pro- 
ducts and help bolster its conti- 
nuing prosperity.” 


Eloquent Evidence 


The cold figures, published 
by the Rhodesian and British 
Governments tell the story 
eloquently enough. Of the 100 
largest British companies listed 
by the Board of Trade, 45 have 
subsidiaries in Rhodesia. In all, 
over 180 British manufacturing 
and trading companies have 
between them over 290 subsidia- 
ries in the “rebellious colony” 


as it is called by British Labor, 


politicians and parliamentarians. 
British investments are in land, 
manufacturing, mining and 
banking. n 

Linked with British interests 
are those not only of the US and 
South Africa, but of other capital- 
ist countries as well, especially 
West Germany and Japan. The 


. largest investors are the Anglo- 


American Corporation of South 
Africa, Charter Consolidated 
(UK), Selection Trust and 
Lonrho (UK). Of these the most 
extensive is the Anglo-American 
Corporation with holdings in 
banking and finance, and in 
mining, agriculture and manu- 
facturing. 

The official report on the State 
of the Rhodesian economy in 
1969 gives strong indication of 
further growth all along the line, 
despite the sanctions. The survey 
reports for last year a 20 per cent 
increase in export earnings, and 
a 30 per cent increase in the value 
of Rhodesian mineral production. 
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In the words of the report: 
“This expected upsurge in produc- 
tion is consistent with the subs- 
tantial investments in industry 
since 1965. A number of new 
mines will come into production 
in the near future and others аге 
in the planning stage.” 

But the powers-that-be in 
Rhodesia—though propped up 
by this undeniable prosperity for 
the -benefit of the foreign and 
British trusts, as well as the local 
business and farming interests 
and the White labour aristocracy 
—are still fearful of the future. 
They look with misgivings on the 
growth of the African population, 
and are desperately striving to 
hold back what they regard as 
the "rising tide of colour". 

Their greatest allies in this 
backlash enterprise are the fascist 
rulers of South Africa who, 
together with those of colonialist 
Portugal, have concluded with 
Smith a treaty of mutual aid and 
support. There are at present 
more than 3,000 South African 
troops helping the Rhodesian 
authorities to maintain “law and 
order" against the stirrings of 
African nationalism. 


Deadly Security 


The already deadly security 
measures in Rhodesia are being 
further strengthened and applied 
with increasing vigor to quell the 
slightest signs of disrespect or 
skepticism toward the ruling 
clique. Under the stringent 
**anti-subversive" laws, hundreds 
of political suspects are imprison- 
edin concentration camps like 
those of Wha Wha and Gona- 
kudzingwa, where the popular 
ZAPU President, Joshua Nkho- 
mo, is being held. 

Against this repression, ex- 
plained the ZAPU spokesman, 
there is but one valid response: 
revolution. “Ours is a people's 
revolution for freedom and jus- 
tice," he pointed out. “We can 
depend only on ourselves and 
our own struggle for emancipa- 
tion, in the last analysis. 

“It is futile to call on our 
oppressor, Britain, to use force 
against the illegal Smith regime— 
if Britain ever resorted to force in 
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Whither Japan's “іе Line"? 
A CORRESPONDENT 


F the oft-repeated saying “‘his- 

tory repeats itself” is true, 

then Japan provides an ex- 
cellent example. 

There is increasing talk here, 
especially in the Big Business 
circles about the necessity of 
creating the national Self-Defence 
Forces, abrogating Article 9 of 
the Japanese Constitution which 
prohibits the existence of armed 
forces and sending them abroad. 


Nowadays, one hears more and. 


more of Japan’s international 
role and her special responsi- 
bilities for the destiny of 
Asia, and hence the need for 
sky-rocketing of military spend- 
ings. 

These demands are linked up 
with the doctrine of the “de- 
fence” of the so-called “Life 
Line”. What is implied is the 
establishment of military control 
over the Japanese trade com- 
munications passing through the 
Malacca Strait. and other parts 
of Asia. 


Drive to South 


The plans elaborated by the 
Japanese Government and the 
country’s business circles сап be 
charaterized in the words of the 
well-known Japanese scientist, 
Yoshiharu Shimizu, as a ten- 
dency toward increasing the arm- 
ed forces and a drive to the 
South. 

There was nothing sensational, 


| therefore, in the demand raised 


sometimes ago by the Defence 
Committee Chairman of the rul- 
ing Liberal-Democratic Party, 
Naka Funada, that allocations 
for armaments be immediately 
doubled at least. Funada also 
demanded that the manufacture 
of modern weaponry be quickly 
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organized in Japan and exported 
to Taiwan, South Korea and to 
other Asian countries within the 
framework of AZPAC, He even 


. insists that a million-strong de- 


fence corps be set. up in Japan. 
Reports leaked out in the .Japa- 
nese press to the effect that 
Funada’s proposals would be 
considered during the elaboration 
of the fourth Five Year Self- 
Defence Plan (1972-1976). 

The size of military alloca- 
tions can be estimated from the 
statement of the Japanese Fin- 
ance Ministry that within the 
next eight to ten years, Japan 
will occupy the fourth place -in 
the world as regards her military 
spendings after the United states, 
the USSR and Communist China. 
It should be pointed out that 
although called Self-Defence 
Forces, Japan’s army is the stron- 
gest in Asia today. 

Japanese political leaders have 
thrown away the mask of peace- 
makers and pacifists and are 
openly encouraging militarism 
in the country. Premier Sato 
said at a recent press conference 
that the Japanese people should 
realize the necessity of streng- 
thening the country’s defences 
and increasing public interest 
in matters relating to security. 

At his secret talks with Pre- 
sident Nixon sometime ago, he 
gave his consent’ to extend the 
purview of the Security Treaty to 
Taiwan and South Korea and 
permit the Americans to deploy 
nuclear weapons on the territory 
of Okinawa even after the island 
was returned to Japan. The pro- 
nouncements of the majority of 
Japanese politicians today stress 
the idea that economic might can 
be preserved only by military 
force. 


In the light of all this, there 
is no longer only surprise at the 
talk of defending the notorious 
"Life Line". Incidentally, the 
“Life Line" doctrine is nothing 
new. It was put forward eight 
years ago in the Japanese Defence 
Department. . 


What is new is that this дос- ` 


trine is finding an increasing 
number of supporters among the 


representatives of Big Business. - 


It is supported by the leaders of 
Japan's largest organisation of 
the monopoly capital, Keizai 
Doyukai (Society for Economic 
Cooperation). The Head of this 
organization, Kikawada, is at the 
same time President of Japan's 
largest electrical firm, Tokyo 
Denryoku. Не stated at а con- 
gress of Keizai Doyukai that Japan 
could no longer afford taking 
risks in trade and that she would 
need guarantes to safeguard the 
“Life Line" which ran through the 
Malacca Strait. By way of find- 
ing out, a group of Japanese 
ships steamed off in the direction 
of Singapore. 


. Big Business Tentacles 


The stand taken by the Japa- 
nese Big Business is understand- 
able. In the past few years, the 
Japansese monopoly capital has 
become stronger and is now 
penetrating the countries of the 
Pacific area and  Indo-China. 
Big Japanese firms have opened 
affiliates in the Philippines In- 
donesia, Burma, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, Malaysia, South Korea and 


in other countries. 


In Indonesia, the 'Japanese 
firms have received permission to 
explore and process oil, bauxites, 
zinc and copper ores, and to fell 
timber. Some companies have 
been allowed to fish in the coas- 
tal waters around Indonesian 
islands. They can sea-products 
and sell them to the Indonesians, 
making great profits. 

Japanese banks are selling 
themselves up in Indonesia to 
guarantee greater security. Using 
their economic superiority, the 
Japanese businessmen are pene- 
trating the key branches of the 
Indonesian economy trying to 
establish control over the Indo- 
nesian market. 

Japanese capital is no less 
active in the other countries of 
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' Asia. Atfirstsight this appears 
quite normal. There is nothing 
wrong in the development of 
trade, of course. But one will 
be justified in recalling certain 


examples from history:: It was: 


almost by the same methods that 
Japan created the sphere of co- 
prosperity before the war. 

A close analysis will demon- 
strate that the ideas of the advo- 
cates of the "Life Line" defence 
differ little from the concepts put 


Japanese militarism, which about 
thirty years ago unleashed a war 
in the Pacific. 

This is indeed a matter of 
alarm for the whole of Asia. Even 
the New York Times was com- 
pelled to admit recently that the 
high-ranking officials in Indone- 
sia, the Philippines, Taiwan, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand 
and in Hongkong express serious 
alarm with regard to the deve- 
lopments in Japan lately. 

On January 19, 1970, the 


West German magazine Spiegel 
which is close to the Government 
circles of that country, published 
a statement made by one of the 
Foreign Ministers from a South- 
east Asian country, who said: 
“In a few years you will receive 
proof that Japan is our chief 
enemy in this world area.” 

Such is the response to the 
Japanese doctrine of defending 
the new “Life Line". But who 
can guarantee that itis the only 
one the Japanese have? ` 


forward by the instigators of 
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ONLY BUMS CAN SAVE NOW (Continued from page 27) 


disruption. The folly is as great as if China were to 
try and become the “Реасе-Кеерег” of Latin America. 
The other remark was that unlike Johnson he would 
not escalate step by.step but “move decisively". This 
is the Goldwater-LeMay thesis that we could have 
won the Vietnam war if we had smashed Hanoi and 
Haiphong in one great blow, perhaps with nuclear 
weapons. Hanoi, especially after the recent big 
bombing raids, expects something of the kind. Mos- 


cow and Peking are already trying to patch up their 
differences in expection of it. If Nixon goes to 
nuclear weapons, the end result may well be World 
War Ш. Unless an army of students can fan out to 
the grass roots and make the country aware of these 
dangerous, possibilities, terrible days may lie 
ahead. 3 
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RHODESIA 
(Continued from page 29) 


Rhodesia it could only be against 
the Africans and their liberation 


movement. Our armed fight is 
already well under way. At 
the present stage, we are 
attacking special targets of 
military power in the big 
centers.” 


“With a view to a protracted 
struggle against the combined 
forces of Western imperialism, 
we have joined forces with the 
African National Congress of 
South Africa. Our struggle can- 
not be separated from that of the 
entire continent." 

` “Our final aim," he conclud- 
ed, “is not to drive the entire 
White population from the 
country, but to return the land 
and economy —the forests, mines, 
plantations, industries—to the 
Africans who live and work here, 
and to create a society in which 
each person will have an equal 
chance, regardless of skin 
color.” 
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ich CHANGING PATTERN OF NEFA LEADERSHIP 


of life. With this end in view, 
the Government has started putt- 


ing the spotlight on their pro- 


teges who are being groomed for 
holding key positions in that set 


up. 
i These people have little res- 
pect for the “strict-and self- 
· evident tradition", and are more 
responsive to the needs of the 
administrative machinery than 
to the basic social requirements. 
Their concept of needs and wants 
"are overtly materialistic and fore- 
ign to the traditional social 
values. The diehard traditional- 
ists naturally resent such preach- 

` ings of the new ideas by the 
agents of the state. 

.But since the new leaders en- 
joyed the patronage of the 
Government, the traditionalists 
are unable to contain this chal- 
lenge to their authority. Of 


7 course, these protagonists of the ' 


old order -are not always given a 
Short shrift. They are listened 
.to at times, but- only to be 
ignored. Gradually, they cease 
to be counted as a force in the 
fast changing ‘social scene. The 


old guards are making their 


exit silently and gracefully, 
unwept and unsung. — 

` Despite all their shortcomings, 
the old leaders have a clear 
conception of the tasks they set 
for themselves. They are igno- 


rant and reactionary, but their ' 


capacity for leadership was never 
«questioned. In contrast, the 
new set of leaders foisted by 
the Government, fell an easy 
prey to power and privileges 
as“ a. result of their close 
‚ association with the administra- 
tion. 5 
' Instead of bridging the gap 
between the people and the 
Government, these sychophants 
have only widened the gulf by 
their ^ self-seeking motives. 
Slowly but surely they are 
wriggling to a position of hench- 
men of the administration when 
they could dictate terms to the 
administration by creating an 
illusion about their indispens- 
ability. - 
According to social scientists, 
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(Continued from page 11) 


the elite perform the dual task of 
promoting stability as well as 
initiating changes in the society. 


-But social changes initiated by 


them very often bring their down- 
fall from social hierarchy. In 
the NEFA, too, the tribal elite 
performed their historic role 
creditably in carrying the tradi- 


-tional society to the threshold of 


modernism, but in the process 
they have outlived their useful- 
ness. 

With the intrusion of modern 
values, the social structure has 
become increasingly complex and 
the clash of the new ideas with 
the old has resulted in a social 
turmoil. But the new elites who 
are to guide the society, are the 
handmaid of the administration, 
and their claim to leadership is 
mostly derived from their associa- 
tion with the Government. The 
failure of these leaders to cope 
with the challenging situation has 


created a vacuum in the tribal ^ 


Society resulting in the dependence 
of the people on the Government 
for necessary guidance and. sus- 
tenance. However, this subser- 
vience of the old self-reliant tribal 
Society does in no way vindicate 
the complacency of the adminis- 
tration. The tribals who have 
an instinctive dislike for servility 
have been caught in a helpless 
position. There is no way out 
unless the vacuum in leadership 
isfilled up. The twin problems 
of adjustment and changes:staring 
the NEFA society at its face are 
crying for solution. And only 
an enlightened leadership -with 
intimate knowledge of local -con- 


' ditions could pass the necessary 


value judgement 
remedial measures. А 

The educated young tribals of 
the NEFA, with their knowledge 
of the outside world and aware- 
ness of the.shortcomings of their 
own society, should provide the 
right type of leadership. But, 
unfortunately, the idea of serving 
their backward kinsmen has sel- 
dom caught the imagination of 
the educated youngmen. The 
present system of education has 


and suggest 


infused in them a feeling of de- 


_ perched themselves 


tachment from their parent 
society. They are failing to bear. 
the brunt of modern civilisation 
and, consequently, they are afraid 
to face the hard realities of life 
affecting their social group. What 
they lack most is the crusading 
zeal of a reformer as also the 
understanding of a sympathiser. 
Very often they develop a feeling 
of superiority over their own 
kinsmen and at the same time 


nurse an inferiority complex їп. 


their relation to outsiders. The 
bureaucratic power and privileges 
in the NEFA are so alluring that 
these tribal youths have a cove- 
tous feeling for Government posts. 
The young intellegentsia has so 
far failed to identify itself with 
the greater tribal 
perhaps because it has been 
groomed in a fashion almost 
alien to this identification. 

Hence, the “young” leaders 
think little of the social problems, 
and rarely try to educate the 
masses about the needs for re- 
form, except maintaining a super- 
ficial contact with the people in 
official manner. As a result of 
this lack of interest on the'part of 
the tribal officers, the social 


changes initiated at the behést of. 


the administration often miss the 
target. ~ ` 

The tribal society in the 
NEFA requires the services of its 
educated youth and it seems that 
the days are not far off for the 
emergence of a band of sensible 
leaders with new outlook and 


ideas who would take active in-' 


terest in the affairs of the society 
and steer it along the right 
course. 

` Buta necessary precondition 
to the performance of their sucess- 
ful social role is their descent 
from the ivory tower they have 
on. The 
Panchayat Raj offers them a 
great opportunity to stage a 
comeback in the social scene and 
fulfil their obligations to the 
society. Any reluctance. on the 
part of the neo-elite to assume 
this historical role will be a bet- 
rayal of the cause of human 
progress. D 
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Gandhiji's Technique of Revolution 


P. C. GUPTA 


Г is not enough to offer incense 
and homage to Gandhiji’s 
. memory. It should be our 
aim to reach the truth by churn- 
ing up ideas. 

Revolution means a funda- 
mental change in the social and 
economic order, so that gifted 
individuals can grow and develop; 
economic disparities disappear; 
nobody enjoys undue preference 
owing to the accident of birth 
or wealth, and all citizens have 
equal opportunities ` for growth 
and development. 

It will perhaps be conceded 
that during the twenty-odd years 
after freedom, India has not 
witnessed such a revolution. Nor 
are we advancing in that direc- 
tion. During most of this period 
Jawaharlal Nehru had held the 
reins of Government in his hands. 
He was truly devoted to Gandhiji’s 
philosophy. He also believed in 
industrialization and desired to 
make India independent and self- 
supporting in the economic 
sphere. 

Gandhiji had the vision of a 
primitive, Utopian society in his 
mind. He desired to see every 
village and city of India as a self- 
supporting unit. He desired to 
cut down necessities and exalted 
the simple life. He visualised the 
rich and wealthy as the trustees 
of society. He believed in the 
theory of a change of heart. 

We can think of two roads of 
social revolution. The first is a 
change in ideas which may bring 
about a change in the social 
order. The second way is basic 
changes in the social and econo- 
mic system which will cause ideas 
also to change. In truth, revo- 
lution is a doubled-edged sword 
which causes a fundamental 
change in the social order as well 
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as in ideas. 

When basic changes occur in 
the ideas of a well-organised and 
active class, then alone its consci- 
ous efforts bring about а change 
in the social and economic order. 
The onward-looking class expe- 
riences a revolution in ideas, only 
when the old, decaying system 
has no possibility of progress left 
within it. Marx ànd Engels placed 
great emphasis 
lutionary role of ideas. But ideas 
succeed only after they find 
support in organised activity by a 
revolutionary mass. 

Ideas have a class-basis. А 
class that enjoys wealth апа 
luxury under this social dispen- 
sation, can hardly favour revo- 
lution. The upper class їп India 
is arrayed against revolution. The 
lower and middle classes are 
eager for а fundamental change 
intheir lives, but for want of 
leadership they often stray into 
wrong paths. 

We have before us the ideal 
of a classless society—a society 
without exploitation, where there 
are no exploiters and no exploited. 
We can never reach this goal by 
adopting the ideal of a society 
based on class-collaboration, that 
is, a society where the exploiters 


- and the exploited co-exist. 


Rama-rajya is the vision of a 
society, where the lion and the 
goat drink at the same point of 
the stream. We are unable to 
accept this unnatural scheme as 
realistic. The wealthy exploit 
the poor, even when they happen 
to be devotees of Gandhiji like a 
Birla or a Bajaj 

Revolution indicates that stage 
in social development when 
discontent boils up and leads to 
a completely new order of things, 
when only a handful of people 


on the revo-: 


experience satisfaction and con- 
tentment in life and the majority 
yearns for а fundamental change 
and is determined to achieve it. 

According to the findings of a 
commission appointed by the 
Nehru Government, concentra- 
tion of wealth is growing apace 
in the country. About two 
hundred families own most of the 
wealth of India. For the rest, 
life becomes increasingly more 
difficult. For many it has become 
a curse. This discontent will 
turn into revolt and when it 
achieves organised strength, it 
will lead to a powerful revolution 
in the country. 

The leader of the concept of 
Gandhian revolution in India is 
Vinoba Bhave. He dreams of 
change in the social system 
through donations of land and 
labour. The central problem in 
India is land distribution. So 
long as the peasant does not own 
land, we cannot find a solution 
to the food-shortage in India. 
Has Vinoba succeeded in bring- 
ing about a revolution in land- 
relations as а result of his cease- 
less efforts? 

_ It would be a matter for great 
joy and satisfaction if we could 
bring about a fundamental 
change in the sad and unhappy 
life of India today by such 
efforts. But it appears as though 
the common people of India will 
have to tread another path to 
achieve јоу, prosperity and 
happiness in their lives. This 


path was charted out by Marx in 
his philosophical writings. 
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Fateful Days of 1945 
MAJ. GEN. E. HABIBULLAH 


YEAR OF VICTORY; I. Konev, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union; Progress Publishers, Moscow; 1969. 


HE story of Marshal I. S. 
Konev in his book is the 
story of power. It gives the 
climax of the war апа the conse- 
quent might of Soviet power 
developed in the years between 
the fateful days when the Nazis 
. Set foot on Soviet soil in the 
summer of 1941 and the 
ultimate fall of and despoiling of 
their capital, Berlin, on -May 
Day 1945. 

Itis probably ironically true 
that even in theirlast throes the 
men of Berlin put off their final 
announcement of surrender till 
May 2 because the 151 of May 
was May Day. 

The Marshal could have 
written in alarger book his war 
reminiscences which in themselves 
would have been of historical and 
absorbing interest. He has, how- 
ever, chosen to write in detail of 
the last phase of the war from the 
Vistula оп. He has done so as 
a scholar of military science and 
has thus handed to posterity a 
frozen portrait of what, where 
and how, which will in time be 
usable as a text-book of military 
action and thought closing the 
first half of this century. 

The opening chapter, “From 
the Vistula to the Oder", im- 
mediately reveals the collosal 
force that was the Soviet Army. 
Of course, the Marshal gives only 
the story of the ist Ukrainian 
Front. Yet here are some stun- 
ning facts and figures: he had 
3,660 tanks, 17,000 gun and 
mortars, and 2,500 planes. Some 
1,500 rows of entrenchments were 
dug into the bridgehead; 1,160 
command and observation posts 
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built, besides 11,000 gun and 
mortar emplacements as well as 
10,000 dugouts and shelters. 

More than 2,000 km of motor 

roads were made “to give each 
division and éach tank Brigade 
two roads by the beginning of 
the offensive". This road build- 
ing alone was equal to the 
road from Calcutta to Kabul. 
Unlike the excuses of the German 
Generals for failure due to 
weather, “I don't know whether 
the weather agreed with us...but 
we carried out our operations in 
winter and in spring, rain or 
shine". . 
The breakthrough was plan- 
ned with a deep artillery prepara- 
tion 18 to 20 km deep and about 
40 km wide into which the In- 
fantry forward echelons would 
move and allow the two Tank 
armies to exploit forward. The 
manoeuvre, though simple in 
planning, is by any standards a 
difficult one for execution. 
Furthermore,. “In the last few 
months we had received rein- 
forcements and they were being 
trained right up to the time of 
the offensive.” 

As though it-was a test of 
“unflappability”, while the sche- 
dule for the attack was January 
20. On January 9 A. I. Antonov, 
Chief of the General Staff, rang 
up from Moscow to say that since 
the. Allies were in a difficult 
situation in the Ardennes front, 
could the offensive be advanced 
to the 12th? “I told Antonoy 
that the front would be Teady to 
launch the offensive on the date 
newly set by GHO!" 

Needless to say that the attack 


went according to plan. The 
Germans were taken by surprise. 
What is really thrilling is to read 
the care and compassion used in 
saving Crakow from destruction 
and in letting the Germans escape 
from the “little Rhineland”, as 
the Silesian industrial area was 
called, by surrounding it and 
deliberately leaving a four km 
gap. ue ` 
Throughout his story, while 
he is relentless about Hitler and 
the Nazis, Marshal Konev shows 
consideration time and again for 
civilians and for prisoners. 

, As a consequence of, and 
because they were now fighting 
the Germans on their homeland, 
the right-wing progressed in keep- 
ing with {һе pace of Zhukov's 
forces. Furthermore, as this had 
the punch put in it, it outstripped 
the left (Southern) flank consider- 
ably. Therefore, in order further 
to advance beyond the Oder, it 
meant first clearing up the left 
flank. 

Here is where the post-war 
arguments of Marshal Chuikov 
do not fit. His criticism that 
Zhukov could have reached 
Berlin is valid; but having reach- 
ed it, Zhukov could scarcely have 
remained on his objective. In 
fact, he would have created very 
difficult problems for Marshal 
Konev and Rokossovsky. The 
latter had not even been able 
to keep up with Marshal 
Zhukov’s right flank. They both 
genuinely needed the time to 
catch up. 

That it paid dividends to halt 
at the Oder is proved by the fact 
that Zhukov, having defeated the 
Nazis in Pomerania, when Копеу 
did cross the Oder hé went like a 
knife through butter drawing off 
reserves that were otherwise 
needed for defending Berlin. 

Although the “Nazis threw 
their main strength against 
Zhukov, they were not able 
seriously to interfere with Konevs 
armoured advance to the 
Niesse. i 

Besides, the chapter “The So- 
called Lull" gives some idea of 
how the entire war on the 
western front had outrun its 
supplies and communications 
while it increasingly ran into stiff 
resistance of Germans. “At 
many points on our vast front 
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hang 


„ «We were finishing off what we 


had left undone”. For instance, 
they liquidated Brieg and thus 
joined two bridgeheads to make 
one for future operations. ‘They 
had made an advance of 500 to- 
700 km from January 12 to 
February 24, 

The sketches of each of his 
commanders - made by Konev 
give a refreshing touch to the 
story; as do some of his asides, 
and as does a sudden digression 
about how he had been an Army 
Political Commissar at the time 
of the revolution. The story not. 
only avoids becoming ordinary, 
but the simplicity with which he 
recounts it makes the thrills this 
great captain of history felt come 
vividly home to the. reader. 

Yet, the account throughout 
gives a wonderful picture of the 
man that is Konev. He never 
loses the human touch. He never 
forgets to reiterate that the soldier 
was the basis of the battle and 
he never for a moment gives up 
the idea that the higher placed 
the commander the more he bore 
the burden of responsibility to 


. his subordinates. 


By reading the books of 
Zhukov and Konev, one is 


. forcibly struck by the simplicity 


of planning and the freedom of 
command in the Soviet forces. 
The most important thing is the ^ 
principle of depth in attack. An 
attack 18-20 km deep was 
prepared on a 40 km front. The 


` hole that is punched is by guns 


at 200 to 300 guns per km. After 
this the battle is fought by the 
Army, Corps. or Divisional 
Commanders. The front com- 
mander’s main concern being to 
foresee their needs, his timely 
regrouping and his firm encou- 
ragement or guidance. 

They. have to keep him in the 
picture; not only as regards what - 


‘they are doing but how they 


propose to act. At each level 
there is a military council to 
advise a commander, to preserve 
the morale and the security of 
forces and to help where possible. 
There is no doubt that the 
military council system keeps the 
common touch and is of very 
great assistance to a commander. 

The relations which the GHQ 
and particularly Antonov and 
Stalin, maintained with their 
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fronts are very -clearly described.. 
Stalin was always sober, thought- 
ful and decisive. The lovely story 
which the Western writers try to 
weave about Zhukov being 
Stalin's favourite and, therefore, 
directed to Berlin while others 
were held back, is completely dis- 
proved by Konev. 

It is true that Stalin would 
have liked-more time to prepare 
his attack on Berlin, but he 
suddenly got news that the Allies 
were holding out hopes of them- 
selves taking on the operation. 
He sent for Zhukov and Konev 
for consultation, which the 
author describes with great 
precision and conciseness. 

“Are you aware how the 
situation is shaping?" asked 
Stalin as the two entered his room 
on April 1, 1945. Both the 
Marshals said they knew every- 
thing according to their infor- 
mation. “Read the telegram to 
them,” said Stalin, turning to 
Shtemenko, who read it showing 
that the Allies were wanting to 
forestall the USSR to Berlin, 
under the command of Montgo- 


mery. 

“Well, then, who is going to 
take Berlin, we or the Allies?" 

“It is we who will be taking 
Berlin”, said Konev, “and we 
shall take it before the Allies." 

“So that's the sort you are," 
said Stalin with the faint smile. 
“And how will you be able to 
organise your forces for it?” 
“Your main forces are åt your 
southern flank.” ...“Zhukov 
reported that the troops were 
ready to take Berlin.” 

The above gives a fine picture 
of the relations that existed at the 
top level. No wonder it was 
reflected down to the rank and 
file. After this meeting, Konev 
and Zhukov went into a confabu- 
lation and by April 3, they had 
a plan which Stalin approved as 
he did the date and the extra 
reinforcements that would be 
needed. April 16, was set as the 
firm date—a remarkably short 
time for regrouping and change 
of direction by the Ist Ukrainian 
Front. | 

Yet they were on time. Their 
main blow for the front was to* 
be struck with five Infantry and 
two Tank armies, with at least 


200 guns per km of the area of 


penetration. “Оп the whole the 
task of the Ukrainian Front was 
to be as follows: .by advancing 
South of Berlin and helping in 
its capture, to split one front of 
Nazi troops in two, and link up 
with the Americans." 

But as things turned out, they 
actually changed course and 
invaded Berlin from the South, 
helping the 2nd  Byelorussian 
Front to capture the city. It was 
a variation of the original plan 
dictated more by the course of the 
battle rather than any deliberate 
move. “When one is given a 
difficult task of major importance 
and one has to consider how best 
to accomplish it, it is essential, 
of course, to make a sober esti- 
mation, above all, of the obsta- 
cles and difficulties one is likely 
to encounter." 

The special features of this 
operation, besides defeating two 
German Army Groups (Vis- 
tula and Centre) was the depth 
and preparedness of the defence 
lines of the enemy, the woods, 
marshes, rivers and Jakes-abound- 
ing near Berlin. 

They had also to consider Hit- 
lers attempt to reach a direct 
settlement separately with the 
Allies. “Last but not least we 
had to consider that when finally 
faced with the necessity of draw- 
ing the bitter cup of military de- 
feat, they would prefer to sur- 
render to the British and Ameri- 
cans by opening the road to 
them", while fighting bitterly with 
the Soviet army. 

Throughout, the operation 
was most complex but this Front, 
having crossed the Niese River, 
turned its Tank armies on to 
Berlin to assist the 2nd Byelorus- 
sian Front of Zhukov while one In- 
fantry army spread out and made 
for River Elbe where it had a 
rendezvous with the Allies. 

After the bitterest fighting- in 
which they lost 800 tanks in Berlin 
alone, the Front linked up with 
Zhukov's forces.- Between them, 
they cut off the 9th German Army 
Group south-east of Berlin and 
filleted Berlin into tbree. It was 
only on May 2 that the city was 
surrendered. But even after his 
suicide, Hitler left a government 
under Admiral Doenitz to try 
and come to terms with the Wes- 
tern Allies and to continue the 
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Struggle against the East. The 
pate for Berlin is described day- 
y-day. ре ы: 

But KoneV's. mosi reinarkable 
manoeuvre was yet to take place. 
“The situation that preceded the 
Prague operation ..... The com- 
plexity of the situation in large 
measute determined the plan." 
pon Field Marshal Schoetier 

aving been mate C-in C Jan 

forces, collected one million 
men and hoped for a free hand 
from the West for the continua- 
tion of vigorous operations 
against the East. No sooner had 
Hitler died, than Doenitz, hoping 
against hope, had initiated this 
policy. Therefore, every advance 
on Prague had to take into 
atcount a plan to avoid pushing 
Schoener on to the Allies. It was 
decided that while the 4th and 
the 2nd Ukrainian Fronts would 
attack from the East, the Ist 
Ukrainian Front would swing 
back 180° from Berlin, take Dres- 
den and Gotlitz, and cross the 
wide mountainous belt into the 
Czech lands. This move would 
aid the 2nd Ukrainian Front, 
against whose flanks attacks, 
which threatened encirclement, 
Seemed to be shaping. 

But in the mountains concrete 
defences had been built. “We 
had to organise not only a power- 
ful Tank, but also a powerful 
Artillery group and ensure mass 
air support both during the 
breakthrough and the further 
advance of the ground forces.” 

"A particularly responsible 
mission was assigned to Pukov's 
13th Army." It had to play.a 
key role by enveloping Prague 
and Plezn, to the east, thus mak- 
ing sure of the threatened flanks 
of the 2nd Ukrainian Front. But 
by now nothing could stop Pukov 
and his men who had fought all 
the way from Stalingrad. Pukov 


"would destroy any Hitlerite for- 


ces trying to break westward. 
*"The-first onrush of 1,600 tanks 
proved to be a decisive factor.” 
Considering that Konev had 
only three days in which to do 


the whole manoeuvre,. the forego- . 


ing must surely be one of the 
great understatements of the war! 
The operation started on May 6 
and was all over.by the 9th. It 
was the last operation of the 
Soviet Forces in Europe, “The 
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waf eventually erided, but these 
imen died hefe on the outskirts of 
Бев ей out Whole country 
Was celebrating victory.’ 

In Cohtlüsion, it will not be 
out of placé tö bive à, btief note 
on Russian armour; for, it was 
this and their amazing artillery 
which swept Nazism from Europe 
and then the Japanese empire 
ftom the Far East. The Russians 
started the war with T-26 and 
ВТ-5 and BT-7. They were fast 
but weakly armoured and armed: 
This made them unreliable in the 
field and inferior to the German 
medium Panzer. 

Later, the T-34 replaced these 
and proved, with only a 76 mm 
gun, to be far superior to the 
Panzer of its time. The Russians 
had far too few T-34 before the 
German offensive against Mos- 
Cow. However, when in 1943 
they had plenty of them, the T-34 
provad as good as the Tiger, Pan- 
ther or Ferdinand. 

Indeed, later in the war, even 
the Royal Tiger had nothing 
much on them because in the 
pattern of control of Russians 


"used to move up 122 mm guns 


and 152 mm howitzers, capable 


, 


of piercing the front of Tigers and 
Ferdinands. This practice le 
to the manufacture of SU-100, 
IS and ISU types of self-propell- 
ed guns and howitzers of 100 
mm, 122mm and 152 mm, res- 
ectively. When they replaced 
M ^6 win gun with the 85 mm 
on the 1-34, it became a most 
formidable weafofi, holding its 
superiority io the end of the 


War. 

Concluding his book, Mar- 
shal Konev has this to зау, after 
he has praised the 
men of all ranks and the most 
senior commanders: “Їп a word, 
at war the regimental commandef 
was the master craftsman whose 
services were needed at any task, 
any shop, especially the shop of 
war. Without a master crafts- 
man who knows all the elements 
of the given branch of produc- 
tion, things would not work.... 
We must take care of such com- 
manders and watch over their 
careers." 

“I gained a good insight into 
the role of -the regimental com- 
mander in peace time when I 
myself commandéd a regiment 
for five years." ~ 


CENTRE'S NEW HEADACHE ( Continued from page 12 ) 


the sub-regional claims of the 
NEFA, Nagaland and Meghalaya, 
Assam is just not ready to make 
any more concessions. If Assam 
has to. meet all the demands, it 
will be left only with the Brahama- 
putra Valley. i 

For Manipur, the Naga claims 
for the merger of its. Naga areas 
pose a double threat. The creation 
of Nagaland first, and Meghalaya 
now, has givena new spurt for 
the Statehood demand for Mani- 
pur. Of late, a joint deputation 
ofdifferent political parties visited 
the Capital, offered Satyagraha— 
all in an effort to make the Centre 
concede the demand. 

Now, if the Naga areas of 
Manipur are taken away, Mani- 
puris will be left with their valley 
only. Numerically their number 
would be so reduced that they 
could hardly claim to have a 
separate State for themselves. 
Out of the ten lakh population 
in Manipur, the Nagas, although 
divided into different tribes, cons- 
titute no less than thirty per cent. 


Moreover, they occupy nearly 


seventy per cent of the areas, most - 


of which are hills. 

Clearly the Centre is not in 
a mood to concede separate State- 
hood for Manipur. This will 
open the floodgate of the de- 
mands from other Union terri- 
tories for similar Status. At the 
same time,' it finds itself in diff- 
culty to accept the demand for 
the merger of the Naga-speaking 
areas of Manipur with Nagaland 

Both Tungkhul and Tamen- 
long Nagas in Manipur have 
been providing strength to the 
extremist Naga underground. To 
allow these areas to be adminis- 
tratively tied up with Nagaland, 
might create difficulties for the 
security forces in controlling 
the extremist activities. Moreover, 


. Manipuris need also to be assur- 


ed that if they cannot be given 
the Statehood immediately, at 
least a large chunk of their terri- 
tory will not be taken away to 
be merged with Nagaland. That 
brings us back to square one. 
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Dialogue Open-mindedly 


SAJAL BASU 


HE- well-known CPI leader 

from Bihar -has actually 

justified Sri Madhu Limaye’s 
contention that Mainstream 
strives “‘to exacerbate the differ- 
ences by distortions and misrepre- 
sentations” (Mainstream, February 
21, 1970). 

Sri Indradeep Sinha seems to 
suffer from some allergic endoc- 
rine against SSP politics in Bihar, 
but he should not have pictured 
the SSP line as a mere projection 
of Bihar SSP’s muddle regarding 
SVD. His experience with the 
Bihar SSP may not be to his 
liking; but from that misgiving 
his approach of equating the pro- 
Syndicate faction of SSP with that 
of Sri S.M. Joshi’s group which 
has been fighting tooth and nail 
against the Sonepur deviation, 
is really perturbing. 

It is contradictory to the 

avowed declaration that “‘Mains- 
теат would render valuable 
service to the democratic move- 
-ment by opening a meaningful 
dialogue." On the contrary, such 
assertions are meant only to in- 
sult the militant cadres of SSP, 
who stand for democracy, social- 
ism and secularism. 
. Sri Sinha seems to question 
Sri Joshi's progressive stance since 
Joshiji has warned against the use 
of anti-democratic and violent 
methods. Sri Sinha further in- 
sinuates, “though his (Joshi's) 
anti-Communism is less rabid 
than that of Sri Limaye", 

After the CPM's barbarous 
acts in Burdwan, Dakshindari, 
.Sripur, etc., every sensible man 
now realises that the process of 
violence and gangsterism would 
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not deliver the goods, and would 
only beget more violence'and pro- 
vide a facade to anti-social ele- 
ments. 

Sri Sinha may ask his Bengal 
comrades .about the anti-democ- 
ratic activities of the CPI(M). 
Only then would he perhaps 
appreciate Sri Joshi’s caution 
against violence and undemoc- 
ratic ways. 

Sri Indradeep Sinha's miscon- 
ceived interpretation of non- 
Congressism, programmism and 
above all about Democratic 
Socialism is silly, if not motivated. 
A responsible leader like him 
should have been more imper- 
sonal and objective before vilify- 
ing the theoretical basis of a 
party, especially when one prea- 
ches donning the garb of democ- 
ratic Left unity. Throughout the 
discourse, he does not put for- 
ward any valid argument for 
such vilification, rather he seems 
to be infatuated with some grudge 
and disgust against SSP without 
understandable explanations. 

Sri Sinha is completely off 
the mark when he tries to picture 
Sri S.M. Joshi, Sri Karpoori 
Thakur and others as failures in 
giving a lead to their rank and 
file. Realising the weakness of 
his party which alone cannot 
offer an alternative to the country, 
and bearing in mind the coming 
days of coalition governments, 
Sri Joshi said, “We will have to 
choose some friends with whom 
we can work on the basis ofa 
long-term radical programme" 
(Sri Sinha quoted this in his own 
distorted way), giving some con- 
crete revolutionary measures. 

How such an approach can 
be construed as a failure to forge 
a Left democratic alliance, only 
Sri Sinha can say. He even went 


so far as to represent the pro- 
grammic-oriented joint front policy 
of SSP as fallacious апа unscru- 
pulous. Ifso, then why was the 
32-point programme formulated 
in West Bengal by the UF to 
which Sri Sinha’s party was also a 
signatory? 

And to speak less of the 
choice of an ally, the better. This 
is less dependent on theory than 
on strategy. Did not the CPI join 
the governments with Jana Sangh 
and Akalis after the 1967 elec- 
tions? Circumstantial forces have 
also driven them in Kerala to 
take the help of the Muslim 
League against the CPI(M). 
Should Muslim League be regard- 
ed as potentially more progres- 
sive than the CPI(M)? 

So let us be less acrimonious 
and start anew with an open 
mind. One should not be so 
hasty in reaching a conclusion 
about a party like the SSP the 
inner cross-currents of which are 
unpredictable sometimes, parti- 
cularly when a large section of it 
feels the fallacy of Sri Limaye's 
line of interpreting non-Congres- 
sism by differentiation between 
the Central and State powcr and 
that of Sri Raj Narain has been 
knocked down by the conscious 
rank and file. 

Before the split in the Cong- 
ress, the pro-Syndicate faction's 
activities within the party had 
been exposed. None but Sri 
Limaye himself wrote before 
Sonepur that Smt Gandhi was in 
power with the support of other 
parties and hence could not 
dictate her own policy all the 
way. So this same man's fake 
attempt in theorising the alliance 
with Right reaction in the name of 
non-Congressism is bound to fail. 
That Smt Gandhi is in office, not 
in power actually, has been 
realised by the SSP rank and 
file. 

The struggle within the SSP 
is theoretical as well as organi- 
sational. Sri Joshi and his group 
rightly decided to defy organi- 
sationally by putting up a theore- 
tical offensive, for example, with 
regard to the toppling of the 
Indira Government, resisting SVD 
from ganging up with Right 
reactionary axis in Bihar and UP. 
Sri Joshi’s formidable offensive 
against the toppling complex 
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of Raj Narain-Limaye-Fernandes 
group, has been simultaneously 
vindicated by a large section of 
the party in Bihar, UP, Bengal, 
Kerala, etc. Апа it was Sri 
Joshi's formulation of the Social- 
ist bloc that saved the party in 
Bihar from the infectious venom 
of Right reaction. 

How can an outsider judge 
the situation where an unholy 
pact was already working with- 
out even the knowledge of its 
declared leader, Sri Ramanand 
Tewari? And if Sri Joshi designed 
to form a socialist front first, 
and then proceeded to forge 
an alliance with CPI, and 
then to forn a government with 


the support (not participation) of . 


Congress, what was the harm 
in it? 

Sri Sinha perhaps would have 
liked Sri Joshi to mention Indi- 
cate Congress directly. In that 
case, he should have realised that 
Congres(O) would naturally 
recede from the alliance as design- 
ed by Sri Joshi. 

A large chunk of SSP leaders 
and cadres fail to understand the 
dynamics of the changing situa- 
tion and the qualitative difference 
accruing therefrom. Blind non- 
Congressism and subsequently 
mechanical and motivated inter- 
pretation of it by some interested 
leaders led to utter confusion 
amongst the cadres. 

It was Bengal again (Nalikul 
group of SSP) which raised the 
note of dissent and revolt long 
before Sonepur. Considering the 
need for a new appraisal іп the 
changing political arena, Bengal 
party appealed for a revaluation 
of the party line and distributed 
a resolution to that effect in 
the Sonepur Conference. Subse- 
quently, just after Sone- 
pur, Bengal party first openly 
disowned the Sonepur resolution 
and condemned it as a serious 
deviation from socialism. 

Later on, under the able 
leadership of Sri S.M. Joshi, Sri 
Karpoori Thakur and? Sri 
Ramanand  Tewari, this stand 
was accepted in majority of the 
States and torpedoed the 
reactionary leanings of Sri 
Raj Narain and company. 

The contribution of non-Con- 
gressism in breaking the Congress 
monopoly of power and initia- 
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ting the process of disintegration 
in the Congress party is undeni- 
able. It was the SSP, and not 
Sri Indradeep Sinha’s party, 
which realised the need for united 
action. “There should Бе 
attempts for united action. Issues 
like poverty and exploitation, 
language, caste, rising prices ... 
can be taken up ... united 
action ... will imply continuous 
change in relationship pattern 
with other parties.” (7th National 
Congress, Calcutta, 1963) 

During pre-1967 days, the 
need of the hour was consoli- 
dation of Opposition parties. So 
the SSP stressed both the nega- 
tive and positive aspects of it. 
To avoid Opposition parties fight- 
ing each other the SSP formulated 
the principle of single candidate 
against that of the. Congress 
(electoral adjustment). Оп the 
positive side comes the "question 
of limited front as the first step 
to the final aim of merger, with 
a comprehensive front coming in 
between". 

So the accusation of mere 
opportunism through program- 
mism is shallow. If the election 
results show that certain parties, 
coming together, can form a 
government, should they only 
then sit together апа (гу to draw 
up a minimum programme to 
form a front? 

The SSP. led a massive strug- 
gle in Bihar in 1965, the unique 
role of tbe SSP ‘in the food 
movement of West Bengal in 
1966, are examples how they 
initiated and influenced the 
mass sentiment against Congress 
and fora united action by the 
Left. Actually, the whole idea 
of non-Congressism corresponds 
to the idea to overthrow the 
parties of capitalism and to pave 
the way for socialism. 

In the opinion of a group of 
SSP, both the groups of Congress 
are henchmen of capitalists, 
neither faction of the Congress 
stands for socialism in spite of 
its profession. But due to the 
creative ferment accruing from 
the Congress split, this group 
believes that Socialists should take 
advantage of the forces unleashed 
by some daring measures, even if 
it be for purposes of group poli- 
tics. By mobilizing such forces 
of change, Socialists must try to 


bind the administration in conti- 
nuing this process of change. 

The other group does not agree 
with this; the toppling-complex 
group finds no harm in taking the 
help of any anti-ruling group or 
party to oust the Congress from 
power at the Centre. It might 
sincerely believe in it. 

The former group, with its 


stand of issue-oriented support or .. 


opposition, sticks to its democratic 
right within the party and is- 
determined to oppose and disobey 
the organisational dictum of the 
toppling group. If as a conse- 
quence of exercising its democra- 
tic right to propagate and fight 
for its views and resist the devia- 
tion, the split comes, nothing can 
be done. 

This same sentiment was 
expressed by Sri S.M. Joshi dur- 
ing the Tarakeswar Conference 
held by the Bengal group of SSP. 
The party officials, on the other ` 
hand, are trying to efface this 
group's influence by taking organ- 
isational measures against it, 
slowly but constantly. This is 
the present position. 

So branding this ideological 
fight as а "hoax and opportunis- 
tic.plan of climbing into gaddi", 
is mere slanderous' politics of 
Communist style. If that were 
so, Sri Joshi and other nine MPs 
could not have come out with an: 
open statement in which they 
condemned the dictatorial com- 
plex of а section of the SSP 
leadership which is still trying to 
drag the party into the bog of 
reactionary SVD. 

To go to the masses and mobi- 
lize them against the status quoists 
is the need of the day. Through 
such a movement alone can the 
deviationists and agents of reac- 
tion be combated. With an all- 
out struggle on that basis, both 
within and outside the party, will 
the right path for the SSP in 
future be evolved. 
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The new name is an outward and visible sign of the many 
significant changes which have steadily taken place to 
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With an impressive record of past achievements and vast 
technical and managerial resources at its command, ITC is 
now confident of making the Company an even more 
integrated part of the national scene in the 70's. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of— 
the world's problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of ‘life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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—it won't take you longer to read iis bit of 
information about the German Democratic: 


Republic. TES de more items : 3 sets of bedroom furniture 


Ours Is a small country. According to territory 


we rank 92nd in the world and would cover, 


for instance, only one third of Rajasthan state, . 


Our population as well cannot be compared to. 
India's. Here we rank 31st in the world, 
having about the same number of inhabitants 
as Kerala. 


It's different, however, with the industrial oute 
put of the German Democratic Republic and 
her 1 crore and 70 lakhs of people. Our 
country is among the 10 leading industrial 
countries of the world, Let's^prove this by 
facts and figures : 

How much is being produced in the German 
Democratic Republic today, now, during these 
very ЧИГЕ? First of all : the current out- 
put of 2 months and 21 days is equal to that 
of the whole year of 1950 : But let's stick to 
our ПШПШ. Goods worth 27 lakh rupees 
are being produced in the German Democratic 
Republic іл ИПИ, goods such as 42 tons 
of cemént, 15000 litres of diesel oil-100 square 
metres of photographic and cine film—300 kg 
synthetic fibres, which would be sufficient to 
make 2,100 shirts—all in ЕТТ І 


How eise is this twentieth part of an hour 
utilized; what else is being produced ? Justa 


x. sewing machines—9 bicycles—10 сатегаѕ-- 
15 motors—18 radio sets—87 clocks and 
watches— 3,489 pairs of stockings and socks— 
13,632 square metres of textiles, which would 
be sufficient to make 4,545 suits and dresses— 


all in ЩТ! 


So, about 3 hours would be enough to provide, 
for Instance, the entire population of Bhopal 
with new clothes. And the output of textiles . 
in the G.D.R. in 2 days would do to dress, for 
instance, all the people of Delhi and Bangalore. 


This could be continued, of course. But, as 
we sald before, let's stick to our МИТ. 
They are almost over now, and you didn't 
spend them in vain since you got to know what 
the GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC is 
able to make out of and in just ЩТ. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Representations in India : 

1, Kautilya Marg NEW DELHI 

122, Dinshaw Wacha Road BOMBAY ` 
7-B, Middleton Street CALCUTTA 

1A, Kodambakkam High Road MADRAS 
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Perspective Before CITU 


T formation of a new central organisation of 
: trade unions, Centre of Indian Trade Unions, 

on the initiative of Communist Party (Marxist) 
is an important event not only for the working class 
but for the entire democratic movement in this 
country. The birth of the.CITU is in fact the pro- 
jection of the division in the Communist movement 
in India after the split six years ago. The split 
which has occurred in all the mass organisations led 
by the Communists has come last of all on the trade 
union front—a significant indicator of the fact that 
it is the working class movement which tenaciously 
refuses till the last to be split and fights for unity 
even when its political leadership gets divided. 

The thesis propounded by the Marxist leaders in 
defence of their action to break away from the All- 
India Trade Union Congress has been that the domi- 
nant leadership of the AITUC has become class 
collaborationist and has abjured the path of unrelent- 
ing struggle against capitalism. This tirade against 
so-called revisionism is nothing new in the Indian 
Communist movement. This is the charge that is 
bandied about by the CPM against the CPI, while 
the CPML does not spare the CPM itself from the 
- same accusation. Earlier still, in the first year 
of Independence, stewardship of the Communist 
movement in this country was taken over by Sri B.T. 
Ranadive with the same accusation of revisionism 
against the then leadership of the Party. In less 
than two years, Sri Ranadive's sectarian adventurist 
line played havoc with the Communist movement and 
inflicted heavy damage on it, from which it has not 
yet fully recovered. With almost unwavering adhe- 
rence to the same outlook, Sri Ranadive has emerged 
once again at the helm of the newly formed central 
trade union organisation under the CPM's control. 

There is nothing unusual or unprecedented in 
. the formation of a new central body іп! Һе trade 
union movement of this country. Political diffe- 
rentiation and polarisation have led to split in the 
Indian trade union movement more than once. 
The formation of the INTUC as the appendage of 
the Congress split the movement at the time of Inde- 
pendence. Subsequently, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
was formed under Socialist leadership just as the 
United Trade Union Congress was formed on the 
initiative of the RSP leadership, leaving the AITUC 
in the charge of the Communists. It is in keeping 
with that tradition that the CPM can claim to have 
formed its own central organisation, breaking away 
from the AITUC. ON enc МЫ 
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The Indian trade union movement, however, is 
not a mere picture of recurring splits in the years 
since Independence. Powerful trade union bodies 
have emerged which have refused to be tied to the 
appron strings of any particular political party, and 
these cover not only Railwaymen but practically the 
whole sector of middle-class employees—from 
Government employees to working journalists—as also 
those engaged in civilian defence production. In these 
trade unions, leaders and workers of different political 
parties function together providing the finest examp- 
les of trade union democracy. 

In recent years, the trend towards united action 
has been уёгу conspicuous In the trade union 
movement. Powerful mass actions have taken place 
which have brought the different central trade union 
organisations to the same platform. In West Bengal 
during the days of the United Front Ministry, 
workers in the jute, tea, engineering and textile 
industries could wrest important concessions from 
the employers through united mass actions which 
brought the AITUC, the INTUC and all other 
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central trade union bodies together. The lesson of 
successful mas actions—not of revisionist betrayal— 
has been the need for closer unity in the trade union 
movement, not its balkanisation over real or invented 
ideological differences. 

It is in this background of the pressing working- 
class urge for unity in action that the new Marxist- 
led CITU will be judged by the democratic public 
in the country. Whatever may be the reason that 
has impelled the leaders of the CPM to form this 
new central trade union organisation, it is the ardent 
expectation of the entire democratic movement that 
this new body will actively participate in common 
united struggles and not hold back its contribution 
towards the building up of a powerful nationwide 
movement of the working class. The viability of any 
trade union leadership today is essentially based on 
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its capacity to adjust itself to the new consciousness 
of strength in unity which the Indian working class 
has been displaying in a magnificent manner in 
recent times. That such united action has been 
possible on vital economic issues has also shown 
that attempts by the communalists and reactionaries 
to split the working people can be effectively fought 
and defeated only by joint action by the trade 
union centres. The new offensive launched by the 
communalists in many parts of the coutry — ominously 
including major industrial centres—underlines this 
need. If the Marxists keep this basic truth in mind 
and are not tempted to undermine the unity of 
powerful trade unions out of spite for the AITUC, 
the split and the formation of the CITU need not be 
regarded as disastrous for the working class as it 
otherwise could be. 


EYLON, communalism and 
C ceiling on urban property— 
New Delhi’s skyline pre- 
sents a strange medley of colours 
from jet black to bright red. 

The landslide victory of the 
united front in Ceylon has had 
its inevitable impact on New 
Delhi. Forecasts from Ceylon 
"experts" had spoken of neck-to- 
neck contest, anticipating in- 
< stability in the island’s interesting 
politics. The debacle of the 
Right and the resounding triumph 
of the Left-and-Centre alliance 
under Mrs Bandaranaike has 
given a new fillip to those who 
are in favour of such a strategy to 
meet the challenge of the Right 
in this country. ; 

_It‘was perhaps more than а 
mere coincidence that on the 
very morrow of the united front 
success in Colombo, the Congress 
Working Committee sitting in 
New Delhi gave an official call 
for a joint fight against com- 
munal menace in alliance with all 
secular and democratic parties, 
and these were spelt out as 
including both the Socialists and 
the CPI. The lesson from Ceylon 
cannot possibly be missed in 


Battle on Two Fronts 


this country; it is not unlikely 
that this may embolden many 
among Smt Gandhi’s supporters 
to enlist the help and support of 
the Left outside the Congress, if 
the promised radical measures 
are going to be taken up 
seriously. 

In fact, during the course of 
the discussion at the last week’s 
Convention of the Congress 
leaders — came to.be known as the 
mini-AICC—Sri Jagjivan Ram's 
recent statement that the Con- 
gress Would seek no alliance with 
other parties did not get official 
endorsement; and there were 
voices like that of Sri C. Subra- 
maniam advocating open Con- 
gress-CPI entente. The general 
consensus that emerged from 
this Cenvention marked a step 
towards the consolidation of an 
understanding between the Left 
and the Centrist forces. 

The effective contribution 
of the Left-leaning critics of the 
Government was a noticeable 
feature of the Convention pro- 
.ceedings. This no doubt brought 

- out the possibilites of the radical 
elements in Smt Gandhi's camp 
becoming something more than a 


mere ginger group; they have the 
opportunity of playing a major. 
if not decisive, role if they care 
to move in a concerted manner 
and consolidate their position in 
the organisational hierarchy of 
the party. . 

Obviously, with the noise that 
they raised in the Convention, 
the Government's decision to 
impose a ceiling on urban pro- 
perty as also the follow-up 
measures for the nationalised 
banks could no longer be de- 
layed. The call for the campaign, 
for the implementation of land 
reforms which is expected to go 
out from the AICC platform 
at its coming session becomes 
significant in the context of the 
preparations by the Left parties— 
particularly by the CPI—for a 
massive movement for land to 
the rural poor which is due to 
start in a few weeks from now. 

In the sphere of economic 
reforms, serious pitfalls are coming 
into view as the process of imple- 
mentation is taken up; perhaps 
this is the price one pays for the 
luxury of having a “mixed 
economy". For instance, the 
nationalisation of the fourteen 
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leading banks has set a precedent 
which seems to spur some 
of the big magnates to become 
ardent protagonists of nation- 
alisation. It is interesting to 
note Sri Goenka parking 
himself in the Capital has been 
canvassing for the Government 
take-over of the Indian Iron and 
Steel Co. in which he has managed 
to corner about 40 per cent of the 
shares. With the bank national- 
isation setting a precedent of the 
Government paying compensation 
at the rate of three times the 
value of the shares, Sri Goenka 
seems to have carefully calculated 
that he can easily net a clear profit 
of Rs 30 crores on his investment 
of about Rs 15 crores in the 
JISCO shares. Not without reason 
the Syndicate stalwart in the 
Rajya Sabha, Sri S.N. Mishra, 
demanded the- nationalisation of 
the steel industry, and Sri Mishra, 
as reported by some of his own 
Syndicate colleagues, is known.to 
be hobnobbing nowadays with 
some of the money-bags. Inter- 
estingly enough, Sri Mishra's 
passionate advocacy of steel 
nationalisation was made the 
front-page lead item in Sri 
Goenka's widely-circulated daily. 

Finding it difficult to sell his 
steel nationalisation idea, Sri 
Goenka is now understood to be 
pressing for the Government buy- 
ing up his TISCO shares through 
such agencies as the LIC, thereby 
getting out of the gamble by 
which he unsuccessfully tried to 
capture Sir Biren Mukherji's steel 
kingdom. Naturally, he is in 
search of a friendly Minister 
handling the Steel portfolio. 
New Delhi observers are intrigued 
by the fact that Sri Goenka's 
paper is the only one which 
while speculating about the long- 
awaited Cabinet reshuffle, came 
out with the bright idea that Sri 
Dinesh Singh might take over 
Steel in exchange of External 
Affairs. Could it be that Sri 
Dinesh Singh is riding the horses 
of Sri Goenka’s wishes? 


HE chain reaction to Smt Indira 
Gandhi’s powerful broad- 
sides against Sri Vajpayee’s 

attempt to propagate the Jana 
Sangh’s aggressive communalism 
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in the Lok Sabha has touched 
offa remarkable polarisation of 
opinion in the country. 

Finding it difficult to come 
out in Open defence of the Jana 
Sangh position, the Syndicate 
and the Swatantra allies of Sri 
Vajpayee have taken recourse to 
the line that Smt Gandhi has 
been stirring up communalism 
by pampering to Muslim com- 
munalism; and this has found its 
echo in tbe Rajnarain fringe of 
the SSP as well. It is interesting 
to find some of the Right-wing 
circles among the Muslims also 
taking it up with the whisper 
campaign that Smt  Gandhi's 
crusade might provoke Hindu 
communalists to attack the mino- 
rity community; it is obvious 
that this  Right-wing coterie 
among the Muslims finding its 
mass base getting shrunk in any 
upheaval of anti-communalism, 
is trying desperately to spread 
panic in the minority ranks. 

As against this, the recent 
weeks have seen unprecedented 
demonstrations demanding the 
disbanding of the para fascist 
RSS and the silencing of -the 
Jana Sangh spouting communal- 
ism. Never since Gandhi’s 
assassination has there been such 


widespread clamour for imme- ` 


THE OVER-WORKED MINISTERS 


Two Ministers—a Cabinet Minister and his Number 
Two—have found a comfortáble retreat after the 


diate action against the RSS. It 
was obvious that Sri Vajpayee 
and his associates were not pre- 
pared for such a powerful counter- 
attack. 

At the same time, there is no 
reason to believe that Guru 
Golwalkar’s flock is going to lay 
down their arms peacefully. The 
intensity with which the Jana 
Sangh leaders have been bitterly 
defending their, RSS credo is the 
measure of the magnitude of the 
task facing the secular forces. It 
was therefore not without reason 
that the Congress High Command 
had to officially seek the active 
cooperation of the Socialists and 
the Communists for this crusade. 

However, it is not going to be 
an easy task for the Congress 
leadership to ideologically unify 
its ranks in any all-out struggle 
against Hindu communalism. 
Smt Gandhi’s Lok Sabha speech 
against Sri Vajpayee’s commun- 
alism, has not yet been made the 
starting point of the promised 
crusade. Many of the Congress 


veterans have yet to give up their 
outlook of making peace with the 
Jana Sangh at the State level. 
While Sri Chavan has been out- 
spoken in the criticism of the 
Shiv Sena, Sri Naik is not. 

In this background, the talk of 









dust and heat of New Delhi politics. Sri D. Sanji- 
vayya, the Union Labour Minister, and Sri Bhagwat 
Jha Azad, Minister of State for Labour, have included 
themselves in the Government delegation to the 
coming session of the ILO in Geneva. This sudden 
and extraordinary concern for the ILO is without 
precedent, for, no Government is ever reported to 
have sent two full-fledged Ministers to spend weeks 


in the ILO deliberations. 


- The toiling millions of India must thank these two 
over-worked Ministers volunteering to fight in the 
defence of labour in the bracing climate of Geneva 


with its many-sided diversions. 


mid-term poll has suddenly gained 
wide currency. The aggressive 
manner in which the Jana Sangh 
leadership seems to be getting 
ready to throw the gauntlet bears 
testimony to this fear of an im- 
pending mid-term poll, in which 
the Jana Sangh is banking upon 
rallying Hindu votes in the poli- 
tically backward regions where 
class consciousness may «still be 
at a low level. In thé Rajasthan- 
Madhya Pradesh-Gujarat triangle, 
the Jana Sangh has. the further 
calculation of rallying the princes 
threatned with the dispossession 
of their Privy Purse. 

While there is abundant store 
of support for any crusade against 
communalism in the masses, there 
Is still a considerable Jag in Smt 
Gandhi’s camp for the minimum 
organisational arrangement to 
harness this latent force against 
communalism. There seems to 
befar too much dependence on 
the cult’ of personality around 
Smt Indira Gandhi. Whlie it is 
recognised that administrative 
measures by themselves cannot 
politically excommunicate the 
Jana Sangh, there is hardly any 
evidence of a  multi-pronged 
offensive being in the offing, 
mobilising the masses. 

In this entire churning up of 
public opinion in the aftermath 
of thé Maharashtra riots, a good 
section of the intellectuals have 
been found to betrying to take 
an escapist posture by equating 
Hindu communalism with Muslim 
communalism; similarly, some 
others among them have been try- 
ing to equate Naxalite violence with 
communalist violence. Instances 
of such sophistry were available 
at Simla where ata recent semi- 
nar on literature, three distin- 
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guished Indian scholars refused to 
sign a manifesto repudiating 
communal violence and expressiag 
sympathy for the victims. Such 
has been the debilitating effect of 
quiet communalism which has in 
effect provided nourishment for 
the RSS ideology all these twenty 
years since the days of Sardar 
Patel. 


The plain fact is that the 


defence of the minority is an · 


inescapable charge of any func- 
tioning democracy. Itis a sign 
of the fast growing mass con- 
sciousness in the country that the 
batile lines are at last getting clear. 
In fact, the battle for radical eco- 
nomic reforms is getting inter- 
twined with the battle for secu- 
larism. It is not a mere accident 
that in the present phase of 
heighened mass awakening notice- 
able since 1967, the communalist 
forces, getting. desperate, are 





coming out in their naked form. 
The hideous face of RSS commun- 
alism has come into view at the 
very moment when the millions 
are poised fora political break- 
through towards a radical future. 
The facile intellectual thesis that 
communal violence cannot be 
eliminated until socialism is estab- 
lished is as wide of the mark as 
the other premise that takes the 
fight against communalism in 
isolation from the struggle for 
social advance: i 
From Smt Gandhi to the industrial 
worker in action, whoever stands 
in the way of a Rightist take-over 
has become the target of commun- 
alist attack. Sn  Vajpayee's 
hectoring is therefore not the 
sign of his strength . but the 
measure of his political despera- 
tion. : 

N. C. 
June 2 
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Foreign Aid Policy for Seventies 


ARUN BOSE 


Club in Paris has (1) made what sounds like 

a firrn commitment to give India $700 million 
of “non-project” aid over 1970-71, and (2) said it 
would try to give $400 million more during the year, 
making a total of $1100 million promised for 1970-71. 
Last year, too, the Club promised $1100 million over 
1969-70, but in fact gave $825 million. Its spokes- 
man has said that this year’s promises are “more 
realistic", but all that he would say definitely is that 
India would get "considerably" more than the $825 
million she got last year. : 

Few people in India think foreign aid can perform 
economic miracles or that it is politically defensible 
in any way, but fewer believe any more that we can 
even take the first steps towards getting rid of the 

: dependence of our development-effort on foreign aid. 
So only a handful are interested in the Aid India 
Club's annual aid-promising ritual. But there are 
several novel features in the backdrop to the ceremony 
this year.. 

First, almost for the first time since they started 
functioning, the Club members praised India's econo- 

:mic performance. They seem to have been impressed 


Tq recent metting of the 12-nation Aid India 


by India's two successive bumper harvests of food- . 


grains, a 6-7 per cent average annual growth of indus- 
trial production, a 7 per cent annual growth of 
exports, all this adding up to a shaky 5 per cent 
annual growth of national income. 

Secondly—and this is what makes the modest 
„(апа shaky) figures just noted slightly impressive— 
these achievements have come against a background 
of not only uncertain but declining annual doses of 
foreign economic aid. The Government of India's 
Economic Survey for 1969-70 tells us that gross aid 
disbursement fell from Rs 1194 crores in 1967-68 to 
Rs 896 crores in 1968-69, ora drop of 25 per cent. 
Actually, this understates the reduction in annual 
doses of foreign aid. Net flow of aid (that is, after 
deducting the portion of the annual aid which is 
used up for servicing the outstanding foreign debts) 
fell from around Rs 860 crores in. 1966-67 and 1967- 
68 to Rs 521 crores in 1968-69, or a drop of nearly 
40 per cent. 

Thirdly, however, it-is precisely in these years 
that the figures of “total debt servicing" charges (that 
is, the sum of amortisation and interest payments on 
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outstanding foreign debt) have been rising; from Rs 
274 crores (1966-67), to Rs 333 crores (1967-68), to 
Rs 375 crores (1968-69), and is expected to be Rs 412 
crores in 1969-70. In fact, about 53 per cent of the 
gross foreign economic aid exclusive of PL-480 aid 
in 1968-69 was used up in foreign debt-servicing. The 
annual burden of debt-servicing has become so heavy 
that if all fresh aid were stopped, this burden would 
consume around 30 per cent of our annua] export 
earnings (even if an annual 7 per cent rate of. growth 
of export earnings is maintained). 

What these figures tell us, їп short, is that in the 
last few years the background to foreign economic 
aid in India seems to have undergone a change in 
two vital respects: (Г) for the better, beoause in con- 
trast to rising doses of foreign aid every year, we have 
had the beginning of a tapering-off of fresh doses of 
foreign aid for the past few years; (2), but, at the 
same time, for the worse, because the burden of 
servicing of old foreign debts has become very heavy 
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P^ with this changed situation, India can 

choose a cautious or a radical policy with 

respect to foreign aid in the seventies. 

The cautious policy has been worked out in the 
latest (final) version of the Fourth Pian (1969-74). 
It is to continue to try for a large increase in foreign 
aid of over Rs 4000 crores up to the mid-scventies, so 
that fresh aid is stopped by 1980-81, and we start 
repaying debt-service charges out of our export 
earnings. The Finance Ministry representatives at 
the recent Paris meeting of the Aid India Club have 
naturally worked on the basis of this policy. They 
have tried to coax the Club members to “fulfil their 
pledges" this year, and give the $1100 million India 
has asked for. They have also done what they could 
to secure a promise that the $700 already "promised" 
would be in the form of non-project aid, that is, 
aid which could be used to finance any project of 
India's choice, without getting project-wise clearance 
from the donor countries. (Thisis in line with the 
Fourth Plan's target of raising the proportion of 
non-project aid under the entire Fourth Plan to 90 
per cent of total fresh aid. If the pledged $1100 
million fresh aid comes through in 1970-71, its non- 
project portion ought to be over 60 per cent. The 
proportion will be much higher if the Club members 
default on their pledges, as they did last year.) 
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Reports indicate that at the Paris meeting another 
Indian demand was discussed for the first time: to 
make a part of the annual dose of aid available in 
the form of convertible currency.’ There is no doubt 
that ifthe cautious policy sketched in the Fourth 
Plan is to continue, the best thing to do is to coax 
the Club members to close the gaps between promise 
and performance and to make as large a proportion 
of the aid non-project (and, better still, convertible) 
so that we can make the best use of whatever aid 
we get. 

On the other hand, however, we could think of a 
radical foreign aid policy to take the place of the 
cautious one, The reason for thinking of such a 
switch to a radical policy is that the US military 
involvement in Cambodia, if not the incipient 
inflationary recession in the US which may be severe, 
and which may engulf the Western world, and the 
persistent US balance of payments crisis, may com- 
bine to make members of the Aid India Club to cut 
down its annual aid to India much more drastically 
than is visualised in the projections of the Fourth 
Plan (which were probably made before the above- 
noted problems erupted, and perhaps on the assump- 
tion, instead, that the Vietnam War was really going 
to end in the early seventies). 

Fortunately, the fact that. we have managed in 
recent years with declining net inflow of aid, and in 
the past year with only 75 per cent of what we 
wanted to get, should create the confidence (which 
was lacking) that we can really reduce our depen- 
dence on the net inflow of foreign aid much faster, 
without inviting economic catastrophe. 
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HETHER a radical foreign aid policy is forced 
W on the Government or not depends Jargely on 

international political and economic factors 
noted’ above, about which nobody can be sure at 
present. (Though any political party in India which 
has definite proposals for stopping foreign aid in two 
to five years, will score over its rivals in any election 
in the near future.) But there are certain things to 
be taken care of, if a radical switch in policy is to be 
implemented without fracturing our development 
effort. 

The.first of these is that we must make sure that 
when our present luck with the moonsoons runs out, 
we are not faced with the choice of either renewed 
foreign food aid or mass starvation (as we did in 
1960). No doubt, the present combination of 
hybrid seeds, chemical fertilisers, and procurement 
and price-support policies of the Government have 
worked well for the past few years of good monsoons. 
But a serious drive for implementation of a land to 
the tiller policy may be essential to give a permanent 
basis for self-sufficiency in foodgrains. 

The second is that the recent successes in achiev- 
ing a 7 per cent per year annual rise in export- 
earnings should not be taken for granted. To some 
extent at least, it is a preverse product of recession 
in the internal market combined with buyoancy in 
foreign markets. (This is probably particularly true 
of the 30 per cent rise in engineering goods’ exports 
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last year.) A pick-up in the domestic market must 
not be allowed to cut into export earnings. Greater 
state trading in exportables may be needed inside the 
country to supplement state trading in exports. 

The third thing to take care of is the potential 
industrial unemployment originating in under-utilisa- 
tion 'of capacity arising from drastic cuts їп non- 
project foreign aid utilised to import essential raw 
materials. This requires planned reconversion of 
available versatile industrial equipment for processing 
substitute (domestically available) raw materials. It 
may also require a change-over to output of new 
products. All this requires a great deal of balancing 
of material inputs and outputs in various sectors of 
the economy (including exports and: imports) which 
may not be easy with the present apparatus of 
controls or of implementation of Plan targets. To 
force those concerned (including the Planning Com- 
mission) to take it seriously, the Government may 
have to adopta blanket policy of taking over ail 
industrial enterprises hit by unemployment because 
of the policy of terminating foreign aid. 
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NY radical "end foreign aid'" policy must also 
take care of the legacy of past policies in the 
shape of the rising burden of foreign-debt- 

service charges. There is no doubt that we must try 
hard to soften the terms for foreign-debt-setvicing. 
So far the attempt has been to try for postponement 
of repayment obligations and trying to get interest 
charges reduced. But when debt-service charges 
rise to as much as 30 per cent of our export earnings, 
we have astrong case for insisting on removal of 
restrictions in the aid-giving countries on imports 
from India to enable us to effect repayment within 
the shortest possible time. 

Of course by the end of the seventies the 
dimensions of this problem will automatically be 
reduced, specially if we stop fresh inflow of foreign 
aid in the early seventies. But this is on condition 
that we do not take the easier line of postponed re- 
payments. (The problem could be solved easily, of 
course, if, once we are otherwise self-sufficient, we 
could simply default on our old debts, as Germany, 
Britain, the United States have all done in the 
course of their modernisation. But China's meti- 
culous repayment of all foreign debts has established 
a different climate in the modern period, which we 
probably cannot ignore, even if we are able to 
stand on our own feet, economically. speaking, as 
China has succeeded in doing: in spite of the strains 
of repayment of all foreign debts.) June 1, 1970 
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NEW TURN IN CEYLON-I 


Debacle of Rightist Strategy 
KMP. 


RẸ is politics in Ceylon and 
rice played an important 

part in bringing Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike into power. It was 
the halving of the ricé ration by 
Dudley Senanaike and Sirimavo's 
promise to restore the rice ration 
that led to the United National 
Party debacle and the coalition's 
great victory. 

But why then did Senanaike 
commit this blunder on tbe eve 
of the election? 
dismissed as a political novice 
who blundered into it; he has 
considerable experience and is 
known as a skilful operator and 
manipulator of men. And his 
previous experience was there to 
warn him of the danger, as 
Minister of Agriculture on an 
earlier occasion he had done the 
same thing and suffered the con- 
sequences. He was forced out of 
office and remained in the politi- 
cal wilderness for six years. 


He is certainly not lacking in 
intelligence; and his love of office 
` and ambition would certainly 
have forewarned him. Senanaike 
was guilty of a blunder for which 
he has.paid the price, but the 
blunder was the result of a mis- 
caleulation. 


It will be wrong to overesti- 
mate the hold of the UNP on the 
country. In the last elections in 
1965, it benefitted from the fact 
that some former members of the 
Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) had 
banded together and fought the 
elections under the label of SLFSP 
winning 32 seats. The UNP 
. Strategy therefore was to make 
selective use of electoral contests 
between UNP and former mem- 
bers of the SLFP. 

The municipal elections in 
Galle in, 1969 had shown that 
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He cannot be . 


this would be difficult to achieve 

"for disunity at the top had made 
it impossible to reach an electoral 
alliance. The other major prop 
of the Senanaike plan was to sow 
distrust among the coalition 
partners. 

In 1969, Jack Kotlewala, a 
Lanka Sama Samaj Party leader, 
was appointed Ambassador to 
Moscow. In spite of the Party's 
angry reaction, he refused to give 
up the post and the LSSP had 
finally to expel him. Three 
weeks later another LSSP leader, 
РВ. Wijesundra, defected to the 
UNP 


Using these two examples, 
Senanaike put up a propaganda 
barrage on more defections in an 
attempt to make the coalition 
partners uneasy about each 
other. The fact that the 
coalition consisted of Marxists, 
Tortskyites and Bourgeois Leftists, 
provided Senanaike an oppor- 
tunity. 

But the coalition was well 
aware of his divisive tactics. Оп 
August 31, Mrs Bandaranaike 


va 








bhat hove you 


been 


issued a warning: The present 
capitalist government might изе 
all sorts of methods to win the 
ensuing election and it was the 
duty of each and every progres- 
sive voter to be prepared for the 
worst and help her win the elec- 
tions and form a progressive 
government. 

The left was prepared for the 
worst, it was fully conscious that 
the Lake House will launch an 
orchestrated campaign to deni- 
grate the Left, throw suspicion 
on its motives and play up every 
minor difference. It took ade- 
quate counter-measures. Thus, 
Senanaike's plan to split the 
Opposition came to nought. 

While Senanaike's plans failed, 
he faced the charge that he was 
selling the country to the United 
States. The Leftists launched a 
major attack on research pro- 
jects undertaken in Ceylon. Most 
of these did not help in tackling 
the problems which the country 
faced, but were directed ‘‘to 
please and impress the Americans 
and their grant-giving founda- 
tions’. The United States has 
used research as a means of sub- 
version, not only in Ceylon but 
in every Asian and Latin Amcri- 
can country. Whether it is 
anthropoligical research, political 
attitudes or river valleys, the 
research helps the American 
intelligence agencies. And with 
the help of grant-giving founda- 
tions the United States is able to 


* mobilize the intellectual talent 


of the country in its service. 
The Left was not opposed to 
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research or even Ámerican grants. 
but insisted that it should be 
.correlated to nation-building 
activity. But the struggle against 
American sponsored and financed 
research was merely a skirmish, 
the major battle was fought over 
the Mahawele. Power Diversion 
project. f 

This is certainly a gigantic 
project, second olny to Aswan 
in UAR, and will cost Rs 6,000 
million and take 30 years to 
complete. The object is to double 
the area under cultivation, to 
transfer population from areas of 
high density and meet all the 
electricity requirements of Ceylon. 
The Left was not opposed either 
to the project or its aims but 
directed its attack on the agree- 
ment with the World Bank. 

Although Senanaike realised 
that the terms of the agreement 
were open to criticism, he signed 
the agreement and passed the 
Bill establishing the Mahawele 
Rive Development Board (MRDB) 
on the eve of the elections. 
Though he had promised the 
Opposition a full debate on the 
Bill, he railroaded.it on the plea 
that this was merely the first 
phase of the project and the 
amount involved was not great. 
The opposition felt cheated, the 
Prime Minister had not kept his 
word. 

Senanaike had indeed reason 
to avoid a discussion of the Bill. 
The agreement with the World 
Bank gives it sweeping powers 
over the administration of the 
Board. Because of this, the 
World Bank becomes the final 
arbiter of Ceylon’s future 
development. 

It was on this that the Leftists 
concentrated: the agreement was 
a sell out to American imperialists 
“and Ceylon could have got better 
terms by negotiating with tbe 
Socialist countries. — Senanaike 
tried bluff and bluster but 
MRDB became a halter round 
his neek. For this betrayal the 
UNP had to pay heavily. | 

The. MRDB ВШ and .the 
agreement with the Bank showed 
the subservient character of the 
Senanaike regime; the student 
agitation and the Government 
reaction to it highlighted its utter 
incompetence. The students 
emerged as a. major force in 1969. 
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Their struggle is directed towards 


improving the educational and , 
facilities of the’ 


residential 
students. 
: With free education, the univer- 
sities are overcrowded and  burst- 
ing at thesems and the administ- 
ration has not been able to cope 
with the problems created by the 
large number.of admissions. Un- 
employed graduates numbering 
over 14,000 prospect of employ- 
ment being dim, the students 
have cause for concern. The 


"majority of university students 


come from poor families and, 
though education is free, the 
burden is still too heavy for the 
poor. 


Student Agitation 


The Government, however, 
ignored the agitation, ande work 
up опу when the students 
started a sit in. It then appointed 
a Royal Commission but this did 
not stop Ше agitation. The 
teachers backed the students and 
expressed no confidence in the 
Royal Commission. 

The Government's inability 
to deal with the problems of the 
students not only alienated the 
youth but also the parents living 
in small towns and rural areas, 
who suffer privations to educated 
their children, and then watch 
them swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed. 


These factors by themselves . 


would have ensured the defeat of 
UNP, but Senanaike's miscalcula- 
tion on rice made it into a rout. 
Senanaike had halved the rice 
ration in an effort to win the 
rural vote; the rise in the price of 
rice would benefit the farmers and 
they would he hoped, express 
their gratitude Бу voting for the 
UNP. Senanaike had indeed 
gone out of his way to cultivate 
the rural voters. 

In a country which is not 
industrialised, he argued, the 
urban vote was only of marginal 
Significance and provided the 
countryside solidly voted for him, 
he could ignore the urban discon- 
tent. The halving of the rise 
ration would not have mattered 
if he had solid rural support. 

As a proponent of the “green 
revolution”, he had done every- 
thing in his power to win the 


` vote of the farmers. Easy credit 


terms, pesticides, better seeds and 
all the other things which keep 
out red revolution and usher in 
the “green revolution” had been 
provided for the farmers. 

What he failed to take into 
account was that a majority of 
the farming community were 
small peasants; over 50 per cent 
owning less than an acre. The 
green revolution which.he cham- 
pioned was not to-their benefit, 
they grew only sufficient to meet 
their requirements and sometimes 
not even that. 

Not having a surplus to sell, 
they did not gain by the halving 
of the rise ration and suffered 
more owing to the consequent 
risein prices. The people who 
benefitted were the rich farmers. 
Indeed, the series of measures 
which the Government undertook 
in the name of “green revolution" 
made the rich section of the rural 
community richer. 

The incressing disparity in 
incomes in the rural areas, the 
rise of a rural bourgeoisie, and 
the general impoverishment of the 
poor peasant, were the real 
reasons for the defeat of the 
UNP. It was the “green revolu- 
tion", on which he had pinned 
his hopes, that led to Senanaike's 
rout. 

The “green revolution" , was 
an excuse for not carrying out 
the basic reforms in the country- 
side. The peasants demanded 
land; Sananaike, unwilling and 
unable to carry out radical land 
reforms, which would have dis- 
possessed the rural gentry, offered 
them a slogan and а programme 
which enriched the very class 
whose  dispossession they de- 
manded. 

It is this policy rather than 
the halving of the rise ration, 
which was merely one manifes- 
tation of it, that led to. the UNP 
debacle in Ceylon. 
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' — What is the present-day role of the “Head of the Department", 


and how far is it justified to retain a “permanent” Head of the 
Department in the university? Dr S. Hasam Ahmad of the Political 


Science Departmeutsof the Aligarh Muslim University, raises the 
problems and issues arising out of this system which have relevance 
not only to the Aligarh University but to other universities as well. 
Currently, in Delhi, too, the university teachers have demanded a 
replacement of the “permanent” Heads system with those elected by 
the Faculty members for a fixed duration of two to three years, in 
their quest for democratisation of the university power structure. 


Power Structure in Universities 


S. HASAN AHMAD 


| T Department of Studies is the basic unit of 
academic life in the university. The health of 
the Department should, therefore, 

more attention than it has done so far. 

In the first place, the legal provisions relating 
to the constitution and working of the Department 
(or its formal organization and working) should be 
recognized as distinct from its actual or "informal" 
working. For, between the two а discrepancy 
exists which cannot be gainsaid merely by pointing 
at the formal provisions. Not that every thing is 
all right with these provisions. They need a good 
deal of improvement too. 

. Next, everything in the university is finally 
'academic, meant to serve education. In the uni- 
versity, therefore, there is no rightful place for 
the so-called "administration" independent of 
academic direction and control. In this sense, 
leaving aside ''administration", the quality of the 
university will be the quality of its different Depart- 
ments. Thus, when the question is raised of the 
success or failure of a particular university in the 
fulfilment of its high aims, it really amounts to the 
success or failure of the university’s Departments. 


receive 


Remedial Measures 


This study seeks to answer the question’ why 
has the performance of the Department not been 
better even in the given circumstances? It then 
aspires to suggest some .basic remedial measures. 
It does not come within the scope of this article to 
describe the sub-standard working, the frustrating 
atmosphere, the fickleness of practice, and the 
failures of the Department. Nor will it be necessary, 
for the purpose of this study, to substantiate these 
observations. 

It is based on the assumption that generally the 
Department, if it has not failed in the performance 
of its functions, it, could at least have performed 
them much better. (A survey, for instance, would 
indicate how small a proportion of its former 
alumni get to leading positions in their respective 
fields.) | 

A second assumption is that a number of ex- 
ternal factors also add up to vitiate the working of 
the Department and that many corrections hére 
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would be incomplete and self-defeating unless the 
important outside factors are also corrected. These 
are, inter alia, the composition and working of the 
Faculty, the Academic and Exceutive Councils 
(or their counterparts like the Senate and the 
Syndicate); nominated office of the Vice-Chancellor; 
the pernicious bureaucratization of the University 
at the cost of the teacher; the faulty method of 
recruitment of teachers; their different, discrimi- 
natory pay-scales; the absence of participation 
of most of the university teachers or their proper 
representatives in the highest deliberative, legislative, 
and executive bodies of the university; and tbe lack 
of the participation of the students in the university 
deliberative bodies. The self-defeating bureaucrati- 
zation (which the “йе” in the teacher community 
imitate and benefit from) jeopardises the rights of 
the common teacher, undermines his prestige and 
position, and diminishes his efficiency in more 
ways than one. Unequal pay-scales for teachers 
with equal qualifications lead to a near rigid caste 
system in the university. 

A number of factors outside the University also 
make their negative contribution. Among them 
are political and socio-economic condition of the 
society; the character and behaviour of the 
Government—including such things as the scanty 
national budgetary provision for education (parti- 
cularly the schools), bureaucracy in the Ministry 
and its veneration, backward traits in the national 
and local society, unemployment, and many others. 
These distort the vision of the university people, 
hamper the university’s working and growth, and 
set the limits to which it can rise. 

A combination of these internal and external 
causes has generally made the university a static, 
unproductive institution, leading to its failure in many 
respects. The sorry state of affairs in the university, 
in its turn, strengthens the negative and harmful 
tendencies in the Department, making it authori- 
tarian, and oligarchic. But even if there is darkness 
outside, it is time to cleanse and light more lamps 
in the universities at least. 

Something valuable called university autonomy 
is sometimes heard of. But where is it in the 
university? The autonomy ofthe Vice-Chancellor, 
or of the Registrar, or of the assistant in his or the 
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Dean's office, or of the Head of the Department, is 
not the autonomy of the university. Indeed, it is 
sometimes its very opposite. University autonomy 
has a meaning and a reality only when every 
teacher and, up to a level, every student can parti- 
cipate directly or through his or her chosen repre- 
sentatives in the work of the highest legislative and 
executive bodies of the university. This is denied. 
Freedom has come to India. Has it come to the 
university? We have maintained largely the 
authoritarian system of the colonial days. Educa- 
tion cannot flower without democracy їп the 
university, nor can its personality develop fully 
if its system and working are not democratic. If 
the personality of the teacher is: not allowed to 
develop, the personality of the student will not 
develop either. Аз а result the university student 
generally, in life and conversation, is unable to 
fulfil his responsibility of taking a leading part in 
the avancement of the country. 


Baneful System 


We are confronted today with а baneful system. 
If one joins the teaching service in a university, 
having had the best of education and training, and 
being young, he does not know how far he can go 
and how. Should he concentrate on teaching better, 
or should he write research articles and books, or 
should he do something else? Even if he is super- 
human and performs the many required functions to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, he gets nowhere if 
there is no vacancy. A “‘very suitable" vacancy, how- 
ever, can be "created". What has the teacher of the 
new generation to fall back upon? The Head of the 
Department? Fate? Cynicism? Despair? Confusion? 
He cannot move up, and he cannot go down. He 
starts suffocating, and mentally dying and with him 
his family and his students. This is what the university 
can do to its best men—men who in their classes have 
been superior to those who: join the highest state ser- 
vices, or those who take up fine jobs with private 
firms, men who have spurned the glamour, power, 
and luxury of these services. I am talking here of the 
best men who come to our universities. In planning 
for the future we can, with better academic organiza- 
tion for recruitment methods, and service conditions, 
get an increasingly larger proportion of such men in 
the university. 

The IFS, IAS, IPS, and other services, not only 
provide a single pay-scale; they also allow the 
development of the faculties and potentialities 
of its members by giving them responsibilities. In 
about five or six years the IAS men, for example, 
have the charge of a sub-division, controlling 
thousands or lacs of human beings, huge finances, 
and material resources in the same proportion. In 
eight years or so, they have to manage a district, 
teeming with millions in many cases. What do we 
do with men of the same age and talent in the 
university? We help them stop thinking indepen- 

‘dently, bind them hand and foot, so to say, and 
ultimately seal their souls. A teacher, for example 
(unless he is а Head of tbe.Department), cannot 
make.a written or oral request to the Dean's, 
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Registrar's or the Treasurer's office to show him the 
past attendance, or the record of marks of a student 
in connection with some point which the teacher 
would like to verify, confirm, or contradict urgently 
in the interest of the student. The teacher would 
have to go through the channels of the Head of the 
Department and the Dean. Justice may at least be 
delayed, if not denied. In the end, the teachers do 
not even feel inclined to criticize, challenge or get 
things done. Furthermore, there exists an unnatural 
divisive dichotomy between the “officer” and the 
common teacher who does not enjoy even the right 
to information regarding the important decisions and 
activities of the university. 

In this age of democracy, lowering voting age, 
student participation in the university affairs, our 
university structure remains basically autocratic. 
With the relatively small number of about one 
thousand teachers, we could aim at direct democracy 
in our universities. But if the prospects for this 
ideal are dim, we must certainly ask for the second 
best: representative democracy in the university. 
This should mean: proper and generous representa- 
tion, and not meagre and ineffective representaion. 

There is a vague, but harmful thinking in some 
quarters that the ordinary teacher, unless he is 
metamorphosized by assuming an “‘office” (and what 
Office can be better than that of a teacher), 
is a sub-average, unintelligent being who, by his 
nature, deserves his fate. Не ought to be satisfied 
perpetually to stay where he is and to remain as 
he is; it is risky to give him new responsiblities; that 
all cannot get the chance to come up to the highest 
group-level. This presumption I contest on two 
grounds. First, the general run of teachers not being 
given the opportunity, their capabilities cannot be 
pre-judged. Secondly, where the younger people 
have been given the chance, they have borne 
themselves admirably well. They have revealed 
their potentialities. We should, therefore, trust the 
sense of fairplay and good judgement plus the 
academic accomplishments of the new generation of 
teachers and provide for their participation in all 
the affairs of the university in an effective manner. 


Best Safeguard 


In fixing our sights, we keep the most conscien- 
tious, the best in view; but in devising the system _ 
we must safeguard against the entry and rise of the 
no-gooder in the university. There are Heads of the 
Departments who are good as teachers and as 
colleagues, and those who are not Heads of the 
Departments would not necessarily make better 
permanent Heads than the former. Even so, whére 
is the guarantee that a no-gooder or worse cannot 
become a permanent Head, a deadweight on the 
Department for decades? Why should the members 
of the Department depend on luck like the Indian 


. peasant who depends upon the monsoon? 


To proceed towards removing the ills, therefore, 
it is necessary that the monopoly of power in the 
Department should be replaced by collective respon- 
sibility. In other words, we must give back the 
Department to the Department. Today the structure 
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is top-heavy. , We make one of us a permanent Head’ 
. апа burden him with all responsibilities, weigh him 
down with excessive power, smother him with 
numerous functions. More often than not, we loose 
him as a teacher who can give a reasonable amount 
of his time to study, writing, and teaching. On the 
other hand, the other members in the Department 
find that their faculties are withering through dissuse. 
They have no channel for the outlet of constructive 
energy. How many of the younger teachers get the 
chance to go to seminars, symposia, conferences, 
selection committees, examinations and the like, 
outside the university? How many of.them get 
examinerships in the Department, and the chance to 
guide research even when they aie аз qualified as 
their senior colleagues? Опе man, ог a small 
number of them do not and cannot function satis- 
factorily because of taking on too much and too 
`. many types of work. , They suffer from surfeit, while 
the majority of the teachers remain, as jt were, 
anaemic, Because one man is made permanently to 
manage the Department, he practically controls 
creation of new posts and is in a position to have 
his way in the selection committee. He controls the 
office and the finances of the Department, as well as 
.. Tesearch projects, publications, examinerships, and 
severalother things. This formidable centralisation 
generally acts as a deterrant to freedom of thought 
and expression in the Department. All this leads -to 
the Head of the Department being in virtual control 
of’ all activities of the Department including the 
career of its members. For, it is the logic of the 
power-structure of the Department that its Head 
-shall become too strong. This amounts to a viola- 
tion of the purposes and principles of the University 
Acts, and in some cases, of the letter and spirit of 
their specific provisions. 


Other Evils 


As a result of the Head's monopoly of power and 
` his being over-burdened with functions (of which he 
often complains, but never chooses to give up), the 
work of the Department is not done as well as it 
^ could have been through delegation of functions. 
Many other evils follow: for example, irrational and 
unprincipled assignment of subjects for teaching; 
absence of opportanity for all to guide research and 
participate in research projects and publications, 
unequal time-table allotments; denial ofthe right 
to appear for interview for a higher post in the 
Department; and so оп. All these acts which strain 
the teacher's integrity to a breaking point and ruin 
the Department, lead to ill-feeling, hostility, frustra- 
Чоп and friction which. in their turn beget more 
destructive acts. No wonder the Department (and 
so the university) has become a dull, static place, 
has failed to make the maximum use of its consider- 
able human and material resources, and to make an 
2: impact on country in various fields. ` 
The assignment of position and responsibility to 
teachers in the Department should be based upon the 
requirements of their calling and respect for personal- 
ity. As it is, there is too little collective academic 
supervision. There is practically no check on possi- 
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ble academic aberrations of an individual teacher. 
Such.is our touchiness, that а question regarding a 
particular way of teaching or evaluation of an 
answer, for instance, is generally regarded as impo- 
lite, if not a blasphemy and an offence. On the 
other hand, the hands of the teacher are not free 
even if he has to go home during vacations and 
wants to apply for some travelling allowance. His 
applications and letters must go through the Head 
of the Department. Why? Is it supposed that the 
former would tell a lie unless checked by the latter? 
If and when he does, the Registrar's office can check 
its records and report the matter. And who would 
check the Head of the Department, and in what 
matters? ` The teacher receives his cheques and many 
other communications through the Head. Why this 
concentration of authority?. Is the teacher, other 
than the Head of the Department, supposed to be a 
thief unless it is proved to the contrary? The proce- 
dure in regard to the so-called administrative matters 
represents increasing redtape. We could instead 
have a system in which a university teacher can 
communicate directly with any one on any matter 
relating to the university and himself, with the condi- 
tion that a copy is supplied to the Department for 
information purposes. 


4 


Academic Supervision < 


In the Department, as in other such institutions, 
there are two kinds of functions: policy making 
or the legislative, and executive. The legisla- 
tive function would include drawing- up of 
syllabi, courses, and timetables, distribution of 
teaching and research work, proposals for creation 
of new posts, appointment of examiners and external 
members, evaluation of answerbooks, spending 
money, running the office—in brief, making rules, 
taking decisions relating to all matters (academic as 
well as the so-called administrative) pertaining to 
the Department. The executive function would 
mean looking after the day-to-day, routine function- 
ing of the Department, carrying into effect the policy 
and decision of the Department through negotiation, 
correspondence, and other means, as wellas per- 
forming the ceremonial work. 

It would be to the lasting benefit of the Depart- 
ment if its permanent headship is abolished. In its 
place there should come headship by rotation оп the 
basis of seniority among all teachers of the Depart- 
ment who have at least seven years' teaching ex- 
perience in the university. (А teacher who was out 
on leave should be placed nearest to his former 
place in the line on his return.) The Department as 
a whole consisting of all its teachers, should be vested 
with its entire powers and functions. The legislative 
(including the deliberative and reviewing functions) 
should be performed by the Department at its ordi- 
nary meetings to be held on the first of every month 
or at other special meetings. The minutes to be 
confirmed should be signed by all the members 
present. 

A. comparatively small Department can work as 
a single team in all matters. А larger Department, 
however (and the Department would now naturally 
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grow. in size), should work through its committees, 
for example, for various fields of specialisation, for 
a research project, for finance, for the timetable, for 
looking ‘after the office, for teaching and research 
assignments, for the semester courses, for evaluation 
of answerbooks, and so on. The membership and 
working of these committees should not be rigid, 
otherwise the Departmerit would loose its composite 
` yet unified character and would be split up into 
segregated sections. Having a core of three mem- 
bers responsible for reporting to the Department, the 
committee should invite all members of the Depart- 
ment to express their views before it on relevant pro- 
blems. The committee should record and take these 
views into consideration. As far as possible, the 
same teacher should not serve on more than two 
committees. : 

The work of nominating, or where necessary, 
electing the representatives of the Department, for 
example, to the selection committee, couferences 
and seminars, persons in-charge of the Seminar 
Library, the Departmental societies, the tours, and 
the work of appointing external members, recom- 
mending external experts on the selection committee, 
drafting advertisements for posts—all such work 
should be done by the Department as a whole at its 
plenary meeting only. In all cases the selectior 
should be made on the basis of integrity, academic 
qualifications, and equitable distribution of work. 
At present the Head of the Department speaks 
for the Department both inside and outside, but 
does not necessarily represent the Department. His 
automatic, ex-officio representation to the selection 
committee, the Faculty, the Academic Council; and 
for other purposes should cease. 


Departmental] Conferences 


In order to tune up teaching and evaluation 
work, departmental conferences of all teachers and 
student representatives (in adequate numbers) should 
be held twice every session, and once each semester 
(let us say, in February and August every year). 
This conference should have one or two plenary 
meetings only where teacher and student members 
of the Department should ask and answer questions 
about collective or individual academic work during 
the semester or part of the session. The aim should 
be not to criticize only, but to raise the standards of 
the Department higher, and improve its perfor- 
mance. ; 

In the life of the Department, advantages, com- 
forts, and preferences should not be usurped by some 
tó the detriment of all others (professors, to give 
a mild example, are not doing invigilation dutyl). 
Advantages and disadvantages, conveniences and 
inconveniences, duties .and exemptions must be 
equitably shared by all members of the Department. 
Only then may the sense of belonging and of partici- 
pation fully develop. Prize should not be divided 
as, wealth and comfort is divided in India. At pre- 
sent there is in the Department a concentration of 
advantages in a few hands (for example, the facilities 
of typing, manual services, the use of better rooms, 
furniture, heater, the telephone, and other things, 
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.excluding advantages in purely academic matter), 


while others can secure things and services only 
in exchange for their self-respect. The junior members 
in many cases have to take the sole charge of the 
first periods, the afternoon classes, and the evening 
classes. The heads and the senior members should 
take up and actually perform if not an equal, at 
least a smaller share of the manifestly arduous 
düties. 

The new system proposed will not breed hostility 
and alienation, but amity and cooperation towards 
achieving a common end. For, if^we can and have 
a good deal of cooperation and fellow-feeling in our 
universities under the present defective system, we 
can be reasonably sure of having them in a larger 
measure in an improved, democratic system. It 
would help to ensure maximum participation of 
teachers iu the work in the Department and the 
university, maximum opportunity for giving academic 
training and experience to the younger teachers, 
reducing to a minimum the points of friction, the 
causes of apathy, resentment, and silent anger. 


Vast Differences ; 


Rotation of headship would also provide reson- 
able room for experinientation, and initiative—under 
the restraining guidance of the collective thinking of 
the Department. These experiments, necessary for 
a changing society and dynamic institutions, when 
successful or to the extent that they are successful, 
could be made use of by other individuals and 
Departments. { 

All Departments, of course, are not quite the 
same. There are Departments that have been built 
up and they have won fame. Again, individuals 
have achieved eminence. But this is in spite of the 
system, not because of it. The vast differences, 
however, in the performance of various Departments, 
with equally qualified men and about equal re- 
sources, also indicate the need to replace permanent 
headship of an individual by a combination of per- 
manent, collective and individual rotative responsi- 
bility. It is finally a question of leadership. The 
present method is very irrational. If a matter of 
fact, down to earth leadership is desired, a direct 
election of the Head by the Department (for two or 
three years) would be applying а time-honoured 
method. But at this time election would not do. 
Headship by rotation with collective guidance 
(including the Head), and a committee system would 
then appear to meet the situation. 

It might be argued that those teachers who have 
not already taken advantage of such liberal and 
democratic provisions as already exist in the Univer- 
sity Acts and Ordinances, who have not cared to 
give asingle note of dissent, for example, in the 
Departmental meetings, how could they be expected 
to show dedication to duty, combining courage with 
self-restraint, when they are given new responsibi- 
lities and freedom. The answer is that man behaves 
differently under different circumstances. The beha- 
viour of man, indeed his character that is built up, 
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Penal Reforms 


V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


1 A JE have giant corporations, private and public, 
and their activities spell serious consequence on 
society. If social defence is the object of the 

penal law, the activities of these organisations must 
also be caught in the net of the law of crimes if they 
become socially dangerous. I shall not proceed to 
the details but would only illustrate with one or two 
instances. Ifa public corporation and its officers 
waste public money ina glaring way or practice 
nepotism or graft, such acts must be rendered 
culpable. Public companies and like institutions, 
particularly educational, religious and charitable 
ones, must also be brought within the criminal law 
in regard to such improper conduct. If a public 
official takes bribe he is punishable today, but ifa 
company or institution official does it, it is not 
punishable. What is the rationale of this difference? 
Another highlight. The fundamental rights and 
the penal law require a certain integration so that 
the rule of law generally applicable to the community 
may be in keeping with those basic norms which 
the Constitution has enjoined upon the state vis-a- 
. vis the citizen. Ishallexplain it brieffy. Part IIT 
of the Constitution insists that the State (in its legi- 
slative and executive organs!) shall respect and act 
only in conformity with the fundamental rights in- 
corporated in Articles 14 to 32. If that right is 
violated, the affected party may move the court 
under Article 32 or 226, as the case may be, of the 
Constitution for the enforcement of the right. But 
if a governmental authority is seen to have acted 
wilfully and in bad faith in violating the constitu- 
tional mandate, is he not to be punished for it? I 
take the view that if fundamental rights are a higher 
category of norms which have received constitutional 
enshrinement, there is all the more reason why the 
agencies of the state should not, with impunity, act 
mala fide in derogation of such rights. If an officer, 
out of personal spite, discriminates against another, 
that state action may be quashed. The agent of the 
state who acted mala fide—I am assuming the facts 
—must be punished. I would, therefore, suggest 
that if any officer of the state or other authority acts, 
out of improper motive, in a manner violative of the 
fundameatal right of a person, he should be made 
liable to punishment for an offence. The penal 
code must create offences where there is deliberate 
discard of fundamental 
concerned. | 
In India, which has mixed patterns of socio- 
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rights by the authority - 


economic life, we find private, quasi-public and 
public organisations operating in the economic, cul- 
tural and other fields and discharging duties which 
might as well be, and are or were carried out 
by the state through its departments. The violation 
of fundamental rights by the departmental agency 
is visited with invalidatory consequences and if my 
earlier suggestions were to be carried out with puni- 
tive sequel, but if the same obnoxious conduct is 
indulged in by a non-state agency, nothing can be 
done about it. Ifthe fundamental rights were fram- 
ed by the founding fathers of the Constitution as an 
expression of the community’s sense of norms, then 
there is no reason why agencies which are not strictly 
state as defined in the Constitution but affect the 
community by identical operations, should not be 
subjected to the same obligations. If the electricity 
or any other department of the Government is bound 
to obey Article 14, the electricity and other corpora- 
tions in the Government companies also should be 
put under a similar duty. If the colleges run by 
Government have to conform to Article [5, the 


: Church or the Nair Service Society which may, per- 


haps, be running more educational institutions than 
the Government itself, should not be unbound by a 
similar fetter. If public employment has to be non- 
discriminatory under the state, why should emplo- 
yees of public corporations or other agencies receiv- 
ing aid from the state be free from the obligation of 
affording equal opportunity, regardless of religion, 


-Tace, caste, sect or descent? 


Just imagine what impression it produces on the 
public mind if a Government college cannot dismiss 
a woman teacher who marries, but a Christian college 
can do so for the vice of matrimony. A Govern- 
ment hostel cannot refuse admission to a Hanijan 
but a Brahmin hostel can. A Government hospital 
cannot show preference to a patient of a particular 
caste or religion, but a communal medical institution 
can show such favour. Freedom of association, of 
speech, or residence, etc. can be effectively prevented 
not merely by state action but also by the conduct 
of other institutions —economic, religious, charitable 
and educational. : 

I present for consideration the proposal that 
while the Constitution has cast an obligation on the 
state to keep to certain rules of conduct, considered 
fundamental, let the penal law of the land create 
similar obligations in relation to institutions and 
entities which act.in the public field. Offences may 
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be created forbidding such conduct, provided it is 
committed wilfully and in bad faith. А Government 
department of tóday may be a public corporation of 
tomorrow; а private institution may engage itself in 
the same activity as Government with the same social, 
consequences. Then why the different rules of 
morality and ethic for the two sets of agencies? > 

Our concepts, as revealed in the Indian Penal 
Code, require substantial modernisation and demo- 
cratisation. The penal ideas of obscenity and sex 
propriety have to be modernised since great changes 
have taken place. The law of defamation, particularly 
when it deals with the press and other mass media, 
public meetings, public figures, publie institutions 
and quasi-public organisations and situations needs 
democratisation. More freedom of reporting, given 
good faith, must be afforded in such cases. The law 
relating to abortion requires modification in public 
interest and to be in harmony with current Indian 
social needs and state policy. The law relating to 
sedition and public order also calls for drastic re- 
formation. Inter-communal and inter-religious rela- 
tions, when vitiated, disaffection spreads between 
groups and the evil consequences will be socially dis- 
astrous and must be inhibited by special, stringent, 
widely-worded provisions. 

Political and para-political organisations are 
often guilty of conduct fraught with serious social 
damage; communal organisations are often-times 
guilty of extremely mischievous social behaviour. 
Criminal responsibility must cover such obnoxious 
activities of mass organisations and their office-bea- 

rers as have the direct consequence of breach of the 
` public peace or immediate and violent disaffection 
between groups or clear and present danger to or- 
derly government or the judicial administration or 
the secular basis of the state. 

Monogamy which the entire civilised world 
accepts should now be enforced regardless of the 
personal laws of the people and the offence of 
bigamy must embrace all Indians. Those who 


neglect to maintain their wives and children- should - 


be rendered liable under the criminal law by 
special provision. In short, the new militant 
consciousness of the community must be reflected 
in the penal law. It is remarkable that in Goa, 
till Indian law entered the territory, monogamy 
was applicable to all, regardless of religion. 

Economic crimes, when the transgression is 
against public property, must receive separate 
treatment. To be classed along with this are the 
crimes which affect the public on a large scale such 
as production and sale of bad quality and sub- 
standard goods апа .food-stuffs, blackmarketing 
and hoarding of essential goods.  Engaging in 
occupation which will affect the public deleteriously, 
such as practising medicine without qualification, 
making and selling of pornographic articles must be 
treated separately. 

Complicity in criminal acts requires comprehensive 
treatment in the proposed code. A crime com- 
mitted jointly by several persons causes greater 
social damage than a similar crime committed by 
one person, because the accomplices may mutually 
help or hide each other and resist the authorities. 
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These culprits may be actual perpetrators or mere 
organisers and guides ог inciters or mere assistants 
in the commission of the crime before or after its 
commission. Criminal association by a stable or. 
ad hoc organisation, in advance or by an on-the- 
spot get-together, also are species of. complicity 
needing special consideration. Criminal organisa- 
tion’ and associations are in themselves socially 
dangerous units if violence is their avowed means : 
and crimes their object. Such are the organisations 
of dacoits or of the underworld. Drastic penal 
action is justified then. The subtle features of 
Section 34 and Section 149 IPC and the varieties of 
abetment and conspiracy under the present code 
may be eliminated with advantage. 

Offences by mass organisations in special situa- 
tions deserve a different type of treatment. Wor- 
kers on strike, student agitators, peasants and 
political party resisters and rival processionists 
may create peculiar situations where offences are 
committed, judging by ordinary definitions. But 
that way to deal with the case is unreal, impractical 
and insufficient. These crime-situations are crop- 
ping up too frequently in our turbulent socio-econo- 
mic life. Special norms of conduct by way. of 
offences must be laid down and powers must be- 
conferred on officers of appropriate departments to 
control the conduct of concerned elements. Their 
orders must be penalty-tipped and be capable of 
specific performance by force. 

There are a few categories of persons who 


` enjoy special constitutional status or other exalted 


position. Offences can be committed by them in 
the sense of conduct deviating from the norms set 
for them which injure public interest. For instance, 
judges of the higher courts, members of the legis- 
latures and presiding officers, the public Service 
Commission members, the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General as well as the Accountant General, and 
also the Election Commission. When these persons 
habitually commit acts which are culpable and 
mala fide or amount to unworthy abuse of power, 
punishment of a special character must be imposed 
and, indeed, special crimes must be created in that 
behalf. Of course, considerable latitude has to be 
afforded so that the absolutely free functioning of 
these high authorities may be ensured although 
total immunity against intentional misconduct 
cannot be conferred even on them. No man is 
above the law in a democracy. However, .great 
care must be shown in drafting the crimes that they 
can commit and equally great care must be bestowed 
on providing for preconditions for prosecution. 
I may illustrate this latter part. .A subordinate ' 
judicial officer should not be prosecuted without the 
sanction of the judges of the High Court at a 
meeting. The presiding officer or member of the 
Legislature should not be prosecuted without a ге-. 
solution of the House in that behalf; even soa 
minister. Perhaps, for him the Governor's sanction 
may also be prescribed. The Public Service Com- 
mission members should be protected by insistence on 
a sanction by resolution of the Cabinet assented to by 
the Chief Justice. A judge of the High Court should 
not be vulnerable to prosecution without the 
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sanction of the President of India ой the recom- 
mendation`of the Chief Justice of India. And so on. 
A short period of limitation must also be fixed in 
these cases. 

Ifour penal law is to become so expansive as to 
embrace high officials in the three departments of 
the State, ап Ombudsman enjoying independence, 
eminence and extensive powers—not to punish, but 
only to initiate action—is necessary; call him Pro- 
curator General or. Ombudsman or Vigilance Com- 
missioner or whatever else you like, we want a 
public functionary of thattype. In this context, I 
must record my sore disappointment at the fifth 
Wheel to the coach we have created in India called 
the Vigilance Commissioner. These anaemic offices 
have degenerated into an Indian manifestation of 
Parkinson's Jaws. I visualise a vibrant institution 
on the lines of the Ombudsman as found in Europe 
apd in Australia and being experimented with in 
England. The General Procurator of the Soviet 
Union also is a good model. 

-I consider that to facilitate our transition from 
a feudal to a modern society a species of new crimes, 
broadly worded and carrying a sévere punishment, 
must be'created. Human sacrifice, animal sacrifice 


and the torture of the person of human beings in . 


the name of religion (for example, driving a steel 
piece through the checks before going to Palani, jump- 
ing into the fire, cutting on the face with swords 
and other types of pious but cruel mortification in- 
flicted as a form of worship) should be made crimes. 
Mere torture of themselves or of children in public 
places is demoralising and immoral and when wil- 
fully done must be punished. 

Ín our country, attracting colossal numbers of 


people for festivals, religious and secular, including’ 


political, is attended with tragic consequences for 
want of proper arrangements at the place of the 
gathering. It is not uncommon for people to be 
crushed to death at melas, religious, political and 
even atheletic (as the recent-cricket match in Calcutta 
showed). Organisations which are in charge of 
such melas should be punished if itis found that 
inadequacy of facilities and the tragic sequel are 
“traceable to recklessness or intentional action of 
‚ the organisers. | 

Casteism has now been widely recognised as an 
evil which effectively inhibits the solidarity of Indian 
humanity. Caste feeling is not confined to Hindus 
and certainly has spread among Christians in Kerala 
and in Goa, to some extent. At least as a strong 
expression of disapprobation by the nation we must 
make it am offence to practise cateism. The defini- 
tion of casteism, I agree, is difficult but must be 
attempted. It should also include anti-social con- 
duct based on caste or religion such as resistance to 
a marriage voluntarily agreed to between a man and 
a woman, both sui juris, on the ground of religion 
or caste. 

Plagiarism on the screen, on the air, on the 
stage and in other ways, pilfering of scientific works 
and other types of intangible thefts, if committed 
dishonestly and fraudulently, justify punishment 
even though the offenders are intellectuals, academi- 
. cians, literary men, and the like. The law on the 
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subject must not be confined to the present property 


categories. А comprehensive law, wider than the 
present special Acts, is necessary. 

Some more common place matters. Murder, 
with bewildering grades of intent and culpable 
homicide of two categories with judicial ingenuity 
and imagination super-added, have produced a 
baffling branch of penal law on a grave act which 
extinguishes life. The law of homicide must be 
simplified. Whoever intentionally does an act or 
an omission which ends in the death of another must 
be guilty of homicide. The play upon the elements 
of the offence of attempt to murder by judicial minds 
discloses a maze of conflicts that a simplification 
of the law is long overdue. Punishments may be 
graded depending on men rea. However, death 
sentence should be reserved for killing accompanied 
by very aggravating circumstances. For murder only 
imprisonment but for heinous murder death 
sentence: this is the approach adopted in the Soviet 
law. Many countries for example, the Scandinavian 
countries, several States in the USA, Great Britain, 
have abolished death sentence. Travancore had 
given it up and Goa, till the Indian law found its 
way into it, had no capital penalty. We run 
no risk by severely restricting it as indicated, and 
abolishing it for old persons above 70, young 
persons below 18, and women who are, when com- 
mitting the act or when convicted for it, pregnant or 
have babies at arms. 

Highway offences are on the increase. Road 
safety regulations must possess stringent sanctions, 
and tipsy-driving particularly. The officers and 
other persons responsible for the upkeep, repair and 
maintenance of public roads and waterways, must 
be held liable for acts and omission which are 
grossly negligent and apt to result in the- accidents. 
Appearing drunk or otherwise in a doper state in 
public places, unable to take care of himself, must be 
made penal now that the “дгу” law has virtually 
left India. The new dimensions of the offences 
justify special attention. 

Public fasting with intent to commit suicide and 
in defiance of medical direction to take food and 
other forms of self torture calculated to affect the 
public mind must be made an offence when it reaches 
the stage of risk to life. Obviously, it is a type of 
coercion and may lead to breaches of the public 
peace. May be, the sanction of the Collector of the 
district may be made a precondition for prosecution. 
Other public demonstrations, for example jumping 
in front of cars (of ministers, as I have experienced) 
or of buses or trains, which present imminent peril 
to life and limbs should be made an offence. 

Probably, we may bring under the scope of 
crimes movements advocating or practising on a 
large scale homosexuality or promiscuous sex rela- 
tions, degrading public morality and nudity. In the 
context of certain para-hippy tendencies taking 
organised form, such a provision may be desirable 
at least in notified areas. 

Should we have a residuary general provision by 
which wilful conduct, which produces depravity or 
disease or large damage, is treated as an offence 
subversive of social. morality and security. Sale of 
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injurious intoxicants, of narcotics and tranquillisers, 
putting out false advertisements or other publicity 
devices for private profit (usual rackets) preying on 
the credulity of the public, are illustrative cases. _ 
Similarly, should we have a residuary provision 
by which persons who are not directly connected 
with the crime but who, by their role from behind, 
are responsible for the crime, are punished? Let 
me repeat what I have stated earlier. The manager 
ofa school who is callous to the repair of the 
building and allows it to collapse, killing or injuring 
children, must be liable under the criminal law. 
husband who illtreats his wife continually and 
drives her to commit suicide, must be liable under 
the criminal law. An official who, by reckless 
neglect of duties, leads to public damage or serious 
private injury, must be caught in the net of the 
criminal law. A proprietor of a private bus service or 
the general manager of a public transport corpora- 
tion, neglecting to repair his vehicle resulting in 
tragic accidents, should not be beyond its reach. Of 
course, punishment must be lighter and graded to 
suit the situation. The point is that the disapproval 


of such conduct by social conscience must find ^ 


expression in the criminallaw. In short, we must 
update and expand our law of crime so as to 
embrace all socially dangerous conduct and all 
socially irresponsible entities. In this connection, 


` taking due note of firms, cooperatives, companies, 


corporations and other institutions mushrooming in 
the country, we must make those who control the 
activities of these organisations vicariously liable 
under the criminal law for culpable conduct: | 

Punishment is also an important subject requiring 
fresh handling. The Indian Penal Code errs both 
on the side of leniency and severity. For instance, 
confiscation, particularly in anti-social crimes, must 
be made more general. Prevention of corruption, 
prevention of adulteration, cheating on a systematic 


` basis, counterfeiting of currency, smuggling of gold, 


timber and other articles: and a host of other 
offences, including illicit distillation, yield consider- 
able profits which cannot be traced to the particular 
offence for which ап accused may be tried and con- 
victed” The court must be given authority to inflict 
a heavy financial damage on the offender in such 
cases if, after conviction, the prosecution places 
evidence in that behalf, so that the temptation to 
get rich quick anti-socially, undeterred by criminal 
convictions, may not exist. In such cases, over and, 
above the regular sentence, an order for the confis- 
cation of the wealth or a good part thereof made by 
criminal means, of which only one sample has come. 
to court, will be a wholesome deterrent. 

Similarly, a person who has, by his crime, caused 
harm to another, financially or otherwise, must be 
subjected to the obligation to make adequate com- 
pensation as part of the sentence. He may be made 
to compensate out of his future earnings, if he is not 
sent to jail or is given a suspended sentence, and out 
of his present assets, if any, jail or no jail. 

A crime ‘against a weak and disabled person, for 
example, a child, a woman, a cripple, must be an 
aggravating factor for sentence and the aggressor 
must ‘be directed to reduce the damage by making 
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provisions for the victim. 
of context, another thing? А sentence of imprison- 
ment should not be a punishment on the baby or 
child dependent on her cr him. The judge must 
have the power to direct proper care being taken of 
the child by the State. 

The chapter on general exceptions needs reconsi- 


deration to some extent. It would be logical to , 
introduce a chapter by way of mitigatory factors so . 


that certain pleas which.may not be sufficient in law 
as an "exception" may still be an extenuation and 
may enter the judicial verdict when sentencing. 
Mistake of law where it negatives mens rea and 
blends with mistake of fact, may be regarded as an 
exception but in other cases mistake of law may 
be treated as in mitigation. Another exception, not 
clearly stated in the code now, may have to be added 
although Section 81 of the present code relates to 
the same subject. An act likely to cause harm or 
even actually causes harm may be done intentionally 
and yet be not a crime if the said" injury is inflicted 
With a view to avert a greater injury and if no other 
means 
greater injury. Of course, if other means are avail- 
able to eliminate the danger, the accused 
cannot rely on this defence. The justification 
in such cases is that the lesser injury  benéfits 
the community by averting the larger injury. A 
captain finding that his ship has sprung a leak 
throws part of the freight into the sea and thus saves 
human life on board is not guilty of the act which 


‘causes damage to property since he has saved some- 


thing more valuable, namely, the lives of his passen- 
gers. Supposing a conductor of a bus who does not 
know driving, starts the engine and tries to-move 
it, it should not be an offence to put it out of action 
by force and switch off the engine thereby saving 
the lives of the travellers. : 

I would plead for Section 84 being radically re- 
drafted. Insanity and degrees of mental derange- 
ment of a lesser order than is contemplated in the 
Section must be taken note of by criminal law. The 


rule in McNaughten's case has been given the go-by `> ` 


in all countrjes where modern psychiatry has found 
acceptance by the law. Мау be that the law has to- 
classify certain states of lunacy as exculpatory and 


others as extenuating. Again, when an act is done . 


by consent under certain circumstances, the present 
Section 87 gives immunity. I would plead for mercy 
killing by medical men where an officer of Govern- 
ment, not below the rank of a District Medical 
Officer, has certified that there is no possibility of 
averting death or reducing the agony. This plea 
must hold good even where death is intended by the 
doer. A similar plea must be available éven where 
grievous hurt is intended in the course of a profes- 
sional operation but death ensues, although the 
whole object is to save the life. This will be the 
case where a heart-transplant is attempted. The 
chances being very little of saving the life, neverthe- 
less, it will not be an offence if there is a ray of hope 
of saving the life by the operation and there is none 


if the operation is not attempted. Furthermore, . 


consent need not be of the victim in cases where he 
is unable to give consent as when he is unconscious, 
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May I suggest, rather out ' 


could be used to avoid or reduce the | 


uc 
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In such cases, consent to be valid can be that of the 


_de facto guardian of the victim. Sections 87, 88 and 
92 deal with this subject but are not comprehensive 


enough. 

I wonder whether the present provision regarding 
private defence will cover. defence of the property of 
the community or of the state or of any other entity 
which may not be a person in law. In my view, the 
right of private defence (“private”’, in that context, 
jars) must extend to defending public property, 
whether it vests in the state, the community generally 
or in any entity which may not be a person in the 
eye of law. 2 

Among mitigatory circumstances to be legally 
recognised are, in my view, the aims and motives 
of the criminal in committing the crime. The atti- 
tude of indifference to the motive for the crime is 
morally indefensible. If the motive is good it must 
have been an ameliorative effect, and if wicked, the 
opposite, while considering the sentence. The sub- 
jective aspect of crime should not be ignored by the 
law altogether. If a man steals a loaf of broad to 
save a child which is dying of starvation, the law 
which punishes him for theft would be inhuman 


^ - and unserviceable to society. 


Logically, the stages in the commission of a 


crime, such as preparation and attempt should be . 


treated as offences in themselves. Attempt at crime 
and preparation for crime must be made punishable 
because criminal responsibility exists, although the 
act has been averted at anterior stage. Premedita- 
tion of a crime, followed by preliminary effort to 
arrange for the commission of the crime, must be 
taken cognizance of by the criminal law. -In a 
technological age like ours, if the law turns blind- 
eye on the preparatory stage of a crime, the commu- 


-nity will run a serious hazard bécause prevention 


may become difficult later. A mild example. A 
person who boards a bus with a revolver and sits 
near à known politicak enemy of his, may be only 
preparing to shoot him, but this incipient move takes 
him to the area of social danger and of crime. More 
realistically —imagine a communal or political fanatic 
seeking an interview with a'minister, or a convict 
walks into a court hall, or a hostile element reaches 


, out to the platform at a public meeting armed with 


a country bomb. The law which ignores the social 
risk is obtuse. May be the punishment for prepa- 
ration and attempt may have to be graded 
differently. 

The Indian Penal Code is, in a sense, wooden 
and unimaginative in the punitive strategy it adopts. 
Public admonition or censure or publication or regis- 
tration of the conviction has its place in the correc- 
tional scheme of things. Conditional sentence has 
been widely accepted in advanced countries. Letting 
a young man off conditionally, on some responsible 
organisation, of which he is a member, undertaking 
to see that he behaves well, is well worth trying. 
For instance, a professional organisation may under- 
take the future good behaviour of one of its members 
on conviction and,"in such a case, enlarging him on 
probation may reform him, particularly when he is 
a first offender. 

Imay mention that in prescribing the sentence 
at the end of a criminal trial the judicial officer must 
be given the power to consult doctors, psychiatrists 
and other experts in auxiliary fields of knowledge 
and to take evidence about the background of 
criminal and the circumstances surrounding the 
crime. Two recent judgments of mine set out my 
views on this question. 

One basic deficiency in our penal system is that 
there is no guideline given in the Code either regard- 
ing the grading of the punishment or its quantifica- 
tion or in the choice of alternatives. There are 
many relevant factors for sentencing which a plenary 
penal statute must lay down, in broad terms, subject, 
of course, to the play of judicial discretion. Other- 
wise, mere fixation of a maximum, or for that matter 
a minimum, ill-accords with an enlightened and 
flexible system of sentencing. Even when a mini- 
mum is fixed for the second or subsequent offence, 
the judge must be given the over-riding discretion to 
be exercised under exceptional circumstances. Like- 
wise, even when a maximum is fixed, the judge must 
be given power to enhance it within limits if ex- 


-tremely cruel and aggravating circumstances are 


present. 

This general statement will reduce the length of 
my answers to the questions which I shall deal with 
now in the serial order. 


LAW COMMISSION OF INDIA 
2 Questionnaire 


Application of the Code 

1. Extra-territorial operation of the Code in 
respect of aliens is at present confined to offences 
committed on ships or aircraft registered in jIndia 
(Section 4). Should this be enlarged in any manner, 
e:g. to offences committed by aliens іп the service of 
Government outside India? 


Punishments ; 

2. The punishments provided in the Code ar 
death, imprisonment for life, rigorous and simple 
imprisonment, forfeiture of property, and fine. 
Do you consider it necessary ог desirable to add 
any other punishment, e.g. 

(a) banishment for a term to a specified locality 
within India; 
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I am for extension of the extra-territorial opera- 
tion as is suggested in the later half of your ques- 
tion, but wonder how it can be enforced against 
aliens working in an alien country in the service of 
our Government. 


Yes. I have good reasons for agreeing to that 
suggestion. 
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(b) Externment for a term from a specified 
locality; E 

(c) corrective labour; 

(d) imposition of a duty to make amends to the 
victim, by repairing the damage done by the offence; 

(е) publication of name of the offender and 
details of the offence and sentence; 


(f) confiscation. In respect of what offences or 
types of offences would such punishments be 
appropriate? \ 


3. The Code lays down only the maximum 
punishment for offences, and no minimum punish- 
meut except in very few cases. Are you in favour 
oflaying down a minimum term of imprisonment 
for any offences? If so, for what offences? 


4. Should imprisonment for life as the punish- 
ment prescribed for some offences be replaced by 
imprisonment for a specified long term, e.g. 20 
ears? 

i 5. Have you any general suggestions to make 
for a reduction or increase in the quantum of 
punishment for various offences under the Code? 

6. Ате you in favour of providing any special 
form of punishment (such as, ordering suspension 
or winding up of business), for persistent violations 
of the law by Corporations? i : | 

7. (а) Where an offence is conjointly committed 
by a group of persons (say, exceeding ten in number), 
should the maximum punishment. be higher than the 
maximum prescribed for that offence? 

(b) For instance, should "gherao" (wrongful 
restraint by a large group of persons) be made a 
separate offence with a severe punishment? 


(c) Have you any other additions to suggest for 
dealing with violent crimes committed by organised 
groups or by unruly crowds? . 

8. When a person commits an offence in a state 
of intoxication (self-induced), should that be made a 
ground for enhanced punishment? 


9. (а) Do you think that there are too many 
provisions in the Code dealing with aggravated form 
of particular offences and thelaw should be simpli- 
fied in this respect? 
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Yes. 


Quite clearly, yes. 

Yes. This is a simple, morrally justifiable puni- 
tive obligation the law must impose. 

When the offender has repeated his crime so as 
to be classed an old offender, this course may be 
resorted to. 

The circumstances of the crime and the criminal 
vis-a-vis the locality of the crime and victim or other 
associates of the offender may make it desirable to 
impose a banishment. Again, work is the most 
effective correctional treatment, particularly when it 
has some relevance to the pathological condition the 
criminal suffers from. Gandhiji and many modern 
psychiatrists look upon a criminal as а diseased 
person. Corrective labour is a kind of therapy. The 
criminal's sense of moral responsibility to the 
victim's satisfaction that justice has been done to 
him will be promoted by charging a culprit with ^ 
the duty to make amends to the victim by repairing 
the damage done. Ifthe accused is found guilty of 
interfering with a public watercourse or right of way 
it is in the fitness of things that he is made to repair 
the damage himself. P 

I am in favour of a minimum being fixed in the 
case of repetitions of crime but I am against the — 
total abolition of the discretion of the judge. In all^ 
cases of repetition of offences of the same species a 
minimum sentence, where the first offence carries a 
term of imprisonment as a punishment, may be fixed. 


I agree with the suggestion. 


Already dealt with earlier, 


+ 


Yes. Violations of other laws eg. Essential 
Commodities Act, must receive such punishment, 


Yes. 


Ido not think it necessary. The Jaw will appear 
to be anti-labour. However, if the particular action 
attracts the general definition the guilty person will 
be dealt with that way. 

Already covered in my general note. 


Yes; if it is self-induced. A person ordinarily 
gets intoxicated voluntarily зо that he may commit 
a savage crime without mental discomfort or qualms. 
Drunken and crime-prone men are more dangerous 
and so .drurikenness should be regarded as an 
aggravating circumstance. It is so in Socialist 
countries, so far as I Know. 


I think simplification on the lines suggested in (b) ~~ 


should be attempted. 
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(b) Would it be preferred to -give а list of aggra- 


vating and another of nitigating circumstances and 
provide generally that, in case of aggravating circums- 
tances, the ordinary maximum punishment will be 
doubled, and, in case of mitigating circumstances, it 
will be halved? 


General Exceptions 


10.° Would you allow mistake of law to be 
pleaded either as а defence or asa mitigating cir- 
cumstances, for offences constituted by contravention 
of subordinate legislation, such as; statutory rules, 
bye-laws, orders, and the like? 

11. Do you consider that any increase is neces- 
sary in ће minimum аре of criminal responsibility 
which is 7 years at present (Section 82)? If so, what 
should it be? E MES 

12. (а) Should the existing provision (Section 
84) relating to the defence of insanity be modified or 
expanded in any way? 

(b) Should the test be related to the offender's 
incapacity to know that the actis wrong or to his 
incapacity to know that it is punishable? i 

(c) Should the defence of insanity be available in 
cases where the offender, although aware of the 
wrongful, or even criminal, nature of his act, is 
unable to desist from doing it because of his mental 
condition? 

13. There is at present no right of private 
defence in cases in which there is time to have 
recourse to the protectiom of public authorities 
(Section 99), Do you thinkthat this restriction is 
necessary, ог that it should be removed, or that it 
should be modified? í 

14. In regard to entrapment cases where the 
law enforcement officers or their ‘agents directly 
instigate the commission of an offence, as distinct 
from these cases where they merely provide the 
opportunity for the Commission of the offence, 
would you say— А 

. (а) that the procedure adopted is so unfair and 

unethical that the accused should be deemed not to 
have committed any offence, or 

(b) that, at any rate, a lesser sentence should be 
provided in the code? 


Abetment and attempt 


15. ‘Where a person abets an offence by insti- 
gating a minor to commit it, should the abetter be 
punishable with a punishment higher than that 
prescribed for abetment in general? 

.16. Are you in favour of introducing the prin- 
ciple of full vicarious liability of the master for an 
offence committed by a servant in the course of his 
employment for the benefit of the master? 

17. At present, preparatión to commif at offence 
is by itself an offence in very few cases, Would it be 
desirabe to increase this number, and if so, in respect 
of what types of offences? 
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Should be attempted. 


. Mitigating, not exculpatory, except when it is 
e for the accused to have known about the 
aw. 


No. Extreme youth can be a valid extenuation. 


Section 84 is outmoded. The law must take 
account of modern psychic advances. Degress of 
insanity exist and operate in varying degrees on the 
mind. The extent of escape from liability must be 
graded and made to depend on the influence of the 
insanity on the will of the accused. The rule in 
McNaughten's case is not in keeping with modern 
researches, Criminal liability must depend on moral 
responsibility for the offending act which postulates 
capacity for control of the will. 


It is not necessary. More so because the history 
of police response is unsatisfactory and is even amen- 
able to political conditioning as recent events have 
Shown. . 


The procedure of trapping is not fair. But if the 
accused succumbs to the active and artful persuasion 
ofthe trapping agency the offence deemed to be 
committed must be of alesser type, punishable in 
lighter measure. 


Yes. He debases the innocent child and creates 
a new juvenile criminal. 


~ 


If for the master’s benefit and with his consent, 
yes. 


4 


Modern technology enables commission of crimes 
by making preparations which if not nipped in the 
bud may create a situation where itis too late to 

-avert social disaster. ^ Therefore, preparations to 
commit crimes must also come within the scope of 
the criminal law in a bigger way than before, parti- 
cularly where the end-product makes an impact on 
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Offences against the State 


. 18. Do you consider thatthe law relating to 
sedition should be amplified or modified? If so, in 
what respect? | 


Offences affecting the human body 


19. Should outhanasia (ог **mercy killing" as it 
is popularly called) be exempted from punishment 
either as homicide or as abetment of suicide? 

` 20. Should there be a provision in the Code for 
punishing a person who drives another person by 
systematic cruel treatment to commit suicide? 

21. (a) Should attempt to commit suicide be 
punishable at all? 

(b) Where“ person threatens to put an end to 
his life or attempts to do so, with a view to compel- 
ling another person or authority to door omit to 
do anything which that person or authority is not 
bound to do or, as the case may be, omit to do, 
. Should such act be made punishable? 

22. The Code contains a few provisions for 
- punishing sexual offence-(rape, unnatural offence, 
etc.). Are any additions to, or alterations in these 
: provisions necessary? 
23. (а) Should unnatural offences be punish- 
able at all or with heavy sentences as provided in. 
‚ Section 377? 
(b) Should exception be made for cases where 
the offence consists of acts done in private between 
consenting adults? я 


Other offences 


- 24. (a) Should adultery be punishable at all? 
(b) If so, should the offence be limited to me 
only, as in section 497? А 
25. (a) Should defamation as at present elabo- 
rately defined in section 499 be punishable at all? 
(b) Would it be preferable to limit criminal 
defamation to cases where a person defames another 
person (living or dead) intending or knowing it to be 


- - likely that such act will lead to a breach of the peace? 


26. In view of Article 12 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights (1948), do you think that 
the criminal law ought to recognise and protect the 
right of privacy, and, if so, what kind of interference 
with that right should, in your view, be punishable? 


' Limitation for prosecutions 


27. Do you consider. that there should be a 
statutory period of limitation for prosecution for any 
offences under the Code, and, if so, for what 
offences? а 
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public peace and the property of quasi public insti- 
tutions. 


Yes. Article 19(2), (3) and (4) of the Constitution 
indicates the scope and limit of the law relating to 
sedition. We must eliminate all imperialist flavour 
and touch of political suppression from such a 
provision. Nevertheless, we must guard the 
sovereignty and integrity of the state as well as its 
security and stability. Sucha law could be made 
in simpler.form. Chapter VI ofthe present Penal 
Code can be simplified although it supplies a good 
framework. 


Not exculpation but extenuation. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes, where-the threat has been partially put into 


execution but not where it remains as a threat or has; 


not been seriously practised. 
Already dealt with earlier. 


Yes, but seeing what is taking place openly in 
the USA, the sentence may be lessened except where 
force or its threat was present. 

Not exception, because it affects public morality, 
but extenuation. | 


* Yes. 
No. Both sexes must be equally punishable. 


There is a case for simplification, but not to con- 


fine it to cases where breach of the peace will be - 


likely. Every victim, if such be the law, must set 
out with a dagger at his defamer to prove a likely 
breach of the peace and then walk into the court! 


Yes. We must give effect to Article 12. 


Yes. 
Code. 


For the lesser offences to be listed in the 
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Towards A New Explosion 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


To and divided, still bleed- 
ing from the wounds inflicted 

by British imperialism’s tra- 
ditional policy of sowing division 
to impose its rule, Ireland is now 
entering a new period of intensif- 
ed strife. Indications point to 
the approach of another very 
“hot summer". 

The signs of the impending 
crisis are clear. First, there was 
the Republic of Ireland’s Cabi- 
net crisis over the recent revela- 
tions concerning the participa- 
tion of several Ministers in efforts 
to smuggle arms to the beleaguer- 
ed Catholics of the Protestant 
North. 


Series of Clashes 


Together with that came a 
series of clashes between the Bri- 
tish occupation troops and the 
people of both communities, 
Catholic and Protestant, in Uls- 
ter. The commitment of British 
-troops has, in fact, just been 
substantially increased bringing 
the number to wel] over 7,000. 

Meanwhile, in Ireland,- North 
and South, the most extreme 
partisans of sectarian religious 
bigotry (the Catholic diehards of 
Dublin versus the Protestant 


ultras of occupied Ulster) are ` 


pushing their way to the fore- 
front. 

In the face of this threatening 
polarization, genuine Leftists of 
all shades are fighting courageo- 
usly ‘to channelize the wrath of 
the working-class (North and 
South, Catholic and Protestant) 
against its real enemies: the 
capitalists and exploiters of all 
kinds, foreign and domestic, 
regardless of the religious masks 
they wear. 

' The cfisis that broke out in 
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Dublin earlier in May was, in 
large part, a reaction against the 
situation in Ulster, with it spec- 
tacle of a massive military occu- 
pation following tbe outburst of 
violent struggles, pitting the Pro- 
testant majority, and the power 
structure, against the Catholic 
minority. 

The Dublin Cabinet split when 
Prime Minister (Taoiseach in 
Gaelic) Jack Lynch fired two of 
his ministers— Blaney, Minister of 
agriculture, and Haughey, Minis- 
ter of Finance— whom he accused 
of personal involvement in gun- 
smuggling activities for the benefit 
of the Ulster Catholics. (The 
smuggling, it seems, was detected 
by the British and Irish special 
branch police working together.) 

These Ministers, together with 
other politicians, especially in 
the ruling Fianna Fail (Warriors 
of Destiny) Party, have been 
outspoken in their criticism of 
the Prime Minister's “lukewarm 
attitude" toward the crisis in 
Ulster, and the plight of the 
Catholic minority there. 

As the careful London Guar- 
dian put it: “Some of his 
(Blaney's) statements, and especi- 
ally those made in his constitu- 
ency here, have been tantamount 
to a call for invasion.” 


Reactionary Nationalists 


Irish Leftwingers see the 
Catholic “hawks” of the Dublin 
regime as dangerous demagogic 
politicians playing on the reli- 
gious fears and bigotry of the 
population, in much the same 
way as their Protestant counter- 
parts to the North. 

It is also ‘significant that a 
great deal of money for the cam- 
paing of the “hawks”, and for 


arms, has comé from the National 
Association for Irish Justice in 
New York, a reactionary national- 
istic group, according to my 
Irish informants. These elements 
are not averse to creating a near- 
war situation between the two 
Irelands, resulting in the imposi- 
tion of martial law, North and 
South. 

` This would also mean a wavc 
of persecution to crush the forces 
of the Left who are concentrating 
on the vital ‘issues of social 
justice and economic exploita- 
tion. 

In the Republic of Ireland, 
the majority Party, Fianna Fail, 
is the direct (but very much 
watered down) descendant of the 
party which at first refused to 
recognize the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
of 1920 that established the parti- 
tion of Ireland following the ruth- 
less crushing of the 1916 Easter 
Rebellion. It has been in power 
almost uninterruptedly since its 
election victory over the pro- 
Treaty Party, Fine Gael (United 
Ireland), now in the opposition, 
together with the Labour Party. 

However the differences bet- 
ween the Fianna Fail and Fine 
Gael-are now almost non-existent. 
Under the present Government 
little is done to cope with the 
social and economic problems 
of the working-class and small 
farmers, and the Catholic Church 
continues to hold sway over the 
political and intellectual! life of 
the country, imposing censorship 
and thought-control. 

The Irish Republican Army 
(IRA) which organized the Easter 
Rebellion, is still outlawed, 
though its political arm, Sinn 
Fein (Ourselves Alone) is func- 
tioning actively, campaigning 
against the housing crisis, sup- 
porting strikes and all workers’ 
struggles. It constantly points to 
the basic enemy—British imperial- 
ism, whose economic strangle- 
hold in the independent Republic 
is very strong, and has been 
reinforced recently by the signing 
of an Anglo-Irish Trade Treaty. 

A Sinn Fein leaflet—which 
was distributed widely during a 


recent official ceremony— des- 
cribes effectively the general 
situation: “In the 26 countries 


(of the Republic of Ircland) a 
million people have been forced 
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to emigrate since 1922. Теп 
thousand people are homeless 
in Dublin city alone. Office 
blocks; mostly 'foreign-owned, 
line the streets and homeless 
squatters are jailed.... Vast acres 
of Irish land are owned by 
foreign and native *aristócrats', 
while smallholders’ sons dig 
drains in Birmingham." 


Leftists Persécuted 


The leaflet goes on to mention 
the current strike of cement 


workers, whose maximum earn- - 


ings are twelve pounds (about 25 
dollars) a week, while the com- 
pany directors get an average 
yearly income of 60,000 pounds. 

. Such are the typical problems of 
the independent Republic of 
Ireland, 1970. At the same time, 
genuine Leftists and Irish patriots 
are rotting in British or Irish 
jails for their ideas and acts. 

In the North, the struggles 
have been getting sharper, as 
confrontations multiply between 
the British occupation soldiers 
and the population, Catholic 


- and Protestant. 


There was an outburst of 
such conflicts during the annual 
Easter demonstrations in com- 
memoration of the 1916 rising, 
and since then hardly a day goes 
by without reports of explosions 
or other forms of attack against 
British military installations ог 
the local police forces, now direct- 
Iy under British. authority asa 
result of the changes introduced 
because of last summer's clashes. 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister 
Chichester: Clark (like his counter- 
part Jack Lynch in the South) 
is increasingly under attack from 
the ultras in his own Unionist. 
party, as is demonstrated by the 
recent victory of a fascist Protes- 
tant fanatic in a local by-election 
for the Ulster Parliament. 

But Clark (diehard reactionary 
and “loyal” Protestant though he 
is) is under equally great pres- 
sure from the Catholic com- 
munity of Ulster, whose fighting 
spirit and irrepressible courage 
nearly brought the regime to the 
ground last August. 

.Pressure is also there from 
the British Government іп 
London, which would certainly 
prefer to see in Ulster some 
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superficial reforms in the appa- 
rent interest of tbe Catholics. 
Such reforms, London feels, 
would take the wind out of the 
sails of the most militant elements 
and would facilitate the task of 
keeping order. 

The Clark Government has, 
therefore, been making a long, 
slow study of possible reform 
measures designed to make the 
local governments a little more 
representative of the  sizable 
Catholic minorities (hitherto 
effectively excluded from having 
a voice) and to modify some- 
what the blatant anti-Catholic 
discrimination in the distribution 
of housing and jobs. 

But the reforms have had 
rough sailing, and have already 
split the Unionist Party down 
thé middle—a process which was 
readily foreseeable. A large 
number of the local Unionist 
Clubs are in open revolt 
against the Clark leadership, and 
declare that the reforms consti- 
tute a capitulation to Catholic 
demands and British liberal 
pressure. 

Now the "gun-running" cri- 
sisinthe South may be used to 
further fan the flames of religious 
fanaticism in the North. Its 
immediate targets (in the North 
as in the South) would, of 
course, be those fighting against 
discrimination, bigotry and the 
class-structured society itself, like 
the "radical non-sectarian", 22- 
year old Bernadette Devlin. Miss 
Devlin was just given a three- 
month suspended sentence in an 
Ulster court for interrupting, 


together with a group of like- 
minded militants, a local council 
meetings in the town of Omagh. 

As one of the Irish militants 
explained it to me. "She was 
accused of interrupting a "lawful 
meeting, but in our view, the 
town council was itself unlawful 
because it did not represent the 
local population, Catholic and 
Protestant, and it was using 
blatant discrimination and favor- 
itism in the distribution of 
housing." 


Rea] Enemies 


Thus the issues, North and 
South, are rather similar, and 
the only answer. to the current 
Rightist trend on both sides of 
the border is a renewed effort by 
the Leftists to resist bigotry and 
unite the working class against 
its real enemies. : 

This popular unity in struggle 
is the response intended by the 
Leftists — whether Trotskytes, 
Maoists communists or just plain 
radicals—to the revival and 
intensification of bitter religious 
and sectarian strife as advocated. 
by the ultras in Dublin and 
Belfast. 

It is also the response to the 
tentative efforts of the more 
“realistic” present rulers of Ulster 
and the Republic to reach a 
modus . vivendi in which the two, 
Irelands might eventually be 
brought into some kind of a 
federal arrangement under the 
aegis and continued domination - 
of the British Lion and the local 
bourgecisie. . 
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Burma and Eastern India 


S.K. CHOUBE 


T the frst place, Burma shares 
with India a land frontier in 
the North-East, which, how- 
ever difficult, has sometimes in the 
past, been traversed by invaders 
and might be crossed again. She 
- is also dependent for much of her 
prosperity on Indian . labour. 
India is the largest individual 
consumer of her produces. A 
considerable part of the capital 
and enterprise which have deve- 
loped her trade is Indian. The 
stage of political and constitu- 
tional development which she has 
now reached has come to her as 
a part of India. 

The above statement of the 
Indian Statutory Commission 
(1928) amply shows the close rela- 
tion that developed between India 
and Burma since the annexation 
of the latter country by the 
Government of British India. 
The economic and cultural rela- 
tions between the two countries 
can, however, be traced back to 
the pre-Christian era. Assam 
provided this link between the 
Far East and India, with only two 
land routes—one through Upper 
Assam and Yunnan (the present 
Stil-will-Road) and the other 
through Cachar and Manipur. 
The ethnic composition of Ássam 
also points to connections bet- 
ween the two lands since pre- 
historic times. 


British Calculations 


In 1832, when Pemberton 
visited the eastern frontier, one 
of his objectives was “о ende- 
avour to estimate the comparative 
value of the different passes from 
the British territories into Ava, 


Dr Choube is Lecturer in St Ed- 
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and to offer such suggestions as 
may appear likely to facilitate the 
rendering them either lines of 
commercial intercourse or military 
operations". 

In fact, since the establish- 
ment of the East India Company's 
trading outpost in Rangoon in 
the 17th century, Southern Burma 
was considerd a precious prize 
for the British imperialists and 
was annexed in 1852. Upper 
Burma did not enter into the 
economic calculations of the 
British until the late nineteenth 
century. But its political impact 
was felt quite early. 


Strategic Position 


It is interesting to observe 
that the Btitish took some time, 
to annex Upper Assam, after the 
Anglo-Burmese war. One of the 
reasons may well be ascribed to 
the absence of any immediate 
trading prospect either in Upper 
Assam or in Upper Burma. 

The urge for finding a road to 
Tibet had been satisfied with the 
control of Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Іп early nineteenth century, Bri- 
tish interest in Upper Assam was 
mainly political and military in 
view of its strategic position. 
This was amply stressed by 
Captain White, Political Officer 
at Sadiya in 1835: 

“In a military point of view, 
Upper Assam may be regarded 
as a grand defile leading to this 
most invulnerable quarter and 
any expenses in defending the 
posts, which command it, may 
be viewed, I conseive, in the same 
light as the occupation of such 
posts as Gibralter, Malta and 
the Cape of Good Hope.” 

By 1886, the Irawaddy Valley 
(Upper Burma) was annexed result- 


ing in a tremendous change in the 
political geography of Eastern 
India. The whole Patkoi Rang: 
extending down to the eastern 
border of Manipur and connect- 
ing the Chin hills, already under 
British. control, automatically fell 
to the British power. No time 
was lost in consolidating the grip 
over the new possessions. 

Shortly afterwards, Alexander 
Mackenzie was appointed Chief 
Commissioner of Burma (1890). 
Extension of the administration 
from both sides resulted in a divi- 
sion of the "spheres of influence" 
of the Governments of Assam 
and Burma. 

Both the Governments being 
under the same Governor General, 
no precise demarcation of bound- 
ary was considered necessary. 
This led to future "frontier prob- 
lems” but did not turn into a 
"serious problem". 


Other Impact 


The second impact of the 
rather short period of association 
of Burma with British India 
was a steady flow of population 
from coastal India in the form 
of immigrant labourers and petty 
traders. Assam was not bene- 
fited particularly, because of the 
difficult land route and the prc- 
dominant agricultural bias of its 


population, rendering them 
reluctant to move out. 
The hills that surround 


Burma occupy two-fifths of her 
territory and contain rich mineral 
and forest resources. Only one- 
seventh of her population is 
settled there. Towards the close 
ofthe nineteenth century, there- 
fore, the British authorities 
started exploring the hills and 
Upper Burma for commercial 
purposes. 

One year after the annexation 
of Upper Burma, on October 13, 
1887, the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam recommended to the 
Government of India an expedi- 
tion to “examine the country 
between Makum in the Dibrugarh 
district dnd the Hukong Valley” 
with the object of building a 
military road to Burma. 

‘In a subsequent letter to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lakhim- 
pur he wrote that “special 
importance is attached by the 
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` easy 


military authorities to` the ex- 
ploration of the route across the 
Patkoi". Needham visited Ше 
Hekong Valley in 1888, but was 
unable to find the routes. In 
1891, however, he reached Upper 
Burma ; on another 
mission. 

D. В. Lyall, Commissioner of 
Chittagong Division, while for- 
warding the scheme of adminis- 
tration of the 
. Hills District, had made an 
interesting proposal in February 
of the same year. ; 


“This subject has not been: 


touched this year, though it is, 
in my opinion, the most impor- 
tant point in connection with 
the administration of the new 
country. Mandalay is only some 
250 miles as the crow flies from 
Chittagong, and  Chittagong 
will be within 20 to 22 hours' 
journey from Calcutta when the 
railway is made. .If, then, a 
feasible way for a cart road or a 
railway can be discovered from 
Chittagong to Mandalay, tbe 
"Тапа route to Upper Burma will 
enable the surplus population of 
Bengal who refuse to cross the 
sea, to spread into Upper Burma, 
benefiting both provinces. The 
trade of Upper Burma will also 
gain much by the possibility of 
communication between 
Calcutta and Mandalay...." 


Three Routes 


Soon after, the Government 
of India appointed К.А. Way, 
an experienced Engineer, to 
investigete the possibility of 
establishing the route. Не 
examined three routes: 
| (1) From Chittagong on the 

Assam-Bengal Railway (which 
was completed in 1886) along 
the Arakan coast and over the 
An pass to the Chindwin river 
in Burma; the coast route. 

(2 From the neighbourhood 
of Lumding on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway, by way of 
Manipur, into the Kubaw Valley 
at Tammu, and thence, crossing 
. the.Chindwin river near Yuwa, 

to a junction: with the Mu 
Valley Railway in Burma near 
Wuntho; the Manipur route. 

(3) From Ledo оп the 
Dibrugarh-Sadiya Railway via 
the Hukong Valley, toa junction 
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military 


-for a profitable venture. 


South Lushai . 


with the Mu Valley "Railway in 


the neighbourhood of Mogaung, | 


the Hukong Valley route. 

The first possibility was not 
pursued, perhaps because Lower 
Burma was already in good con- 
tact and the geographical and 
tribal adversities were too great 
In the 
winter of 1895-96, Way surveyed 
the third route. The distance 
appeared to be 284 miles. 

Another survey was done on 
it in the winter of 1917-18. F.W. 
Allum,  Engineer-in-cbief, re- 
ported on April 30, 1922, tbat 


- Ње least costly line was from 


Ledo, but with some variations 
from the route earlier suggested. 
Unstable conditions in the hills 
and political unrest in Burma 
possibly stood in the way of the 
implementation of the scheme. 


Burmese Politics 


In 1899, Burma was constitut- 
ed into a Lieutenant Governor- 
ship. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Declaration of 1917 encouraged 
the movement for Home rule 
there. YetBurma got dyarchy 
two years after the other Lieu- 
tenant-Governors’ Provinces got 
it, in 1923. 

The General Council of 
Burmese Associations boycotted 
the new system up to the autumn 
of 1932, demanding complete 
Home Rule. The “со-орега- 
tionist" parties, on the other 
hand, worked for political deve- 
lopment of Burma on “indepen- 
dent line," that is, apart from 
India. 

The White Paper of Ramsay 
MacDonald did not deal especial- 
ly with Burma. The Secretary of 
State for India, however, pre- 
pared a separate document, in 
consultation with the coopera- 
tionist Burmese delegates. The 
document anticipated separation 
of Burma from India in case of 
future reforms. 

The General Council opposed 
separation which, -they suspected, 
would push Burma back in the 


over-all progress towards Domi- ` 


nion Status. The general elections 
of ‘1932 saw the victory of the 
Anti-Separatists. Ultimately, 
Burma got both the Reforms and 
the separation in 1937. 

The most consolidated tribal 


area of Burma is in the east— 
formerly known as the Federated 
Shan  States—having common 
border with Indo-China and 
Thailand. They were “a part” 
of the British Indian Empire, 
administered by hereditary Chiefs 
or Sawbwas, to whom varying . 
degrees of criminal, civil and 
revenue powers were assigned. 

Out of a total area of 88,000 
square miles of “backward tracts" 
the Shan States occupied 
54000 square miles. In the 
other “backward tracts” lived 
groups of Shans,  Kachins 
and Chins. There were 17,000 
square miles of “unadministered 
territory” on the north, inhabited 
by various groups of the Nagas. 

А still different part of 
Burma’s special problems consist- 
ed of the Karenni States, on the 
north of the Federated Shan 
States, and having a common 
border with Thailand. Like the 
native States, they were parts of 
India, though not of "British 
India", the British Crown having 
suzerain power over them. 

According to the recommen- 
dations of the Statutory Com- 
mission and the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee, the “backward 
tracts" of Burma were converted 
into Excluded and Partially Ex- 
cluded Areas and the Crown's 
suzerain control over the Karenni 
States, continued to be exercised 
through the Governor-General of 
India and, upon delegation of 
authority by him, through the 
Governor of Burma. 


Burma's Unification 


When the Second World War 
was over, the British found it im- 
possible to rehabilitate themselves 
in Burma. At the beginning of 
1947, the British Government, 
therefore, issued a “White Paper" 
pledging peaceful transfer of 
power to the Burmese Constituent 
Assembly, putting, as in case of 
India, extra-ordinary emphasis on 
the “very definite pledges given” 
to the frontier peoples. 

Finally, a conference of the 
Rulers and Chiefs of Tribal 
Areas of Burma was held at 
Panglong, a hill town, attended 
by Aung San, 31 Sawbwas of the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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NIXON’S CAMBODIAN INVASION 
NIXON’S CAMBODIAN INVASION 


The author is the Professor of Government and Director of South-cast 
Asia Program at Cornell University. As a leading American expert 
on South-east Asian affairs, he was asked by five American Senators to 
prepare analyses of the political and diplomatic consequences 
within South-east Asia of Nixon's Cambodian invasion. Herebclow is 
the text of one such analysis. 


- Consequences for USA 


GEORGE McT. KAHIN 


V Jitu the invasion of Cambodia, the United 
States is expanding the battleground into an 
area as large as all South Vietnam. President 
Nixon has promised that all American forces will 
be pulled out of Cambodia by the end of June— 
but has yet refrained from saying that they will 
поїЪе sent back again in July or succeeding months. 
Our-ally, Genera] Thieu, however, has made explicit 
that for at least the next six months—through the 
American elections of November as he so candidly 
put it—the South Vietnamese army will have the 
sustaining the government of 
General Lon Nol, training his army, and providing 
it with military support in at least the eastern half 
of Cambodia. 


No Significant Military Benefits 


Our attacks on the Communist border bases in 
Cambodia can have no lasting effect on the security 
of South Vietnam’s western frontier. Substantial 
amounts of rice, arms and other military equipment 
have been captured or destroyed in these operations; 
but search and destroy missions against major enemy 
bases outside of South Vietnam can achieve no mére 
than those previously undertaken within that 
country. It is not clear whether an ‘‘authoritative” 
administration source was correct in reporting on 
April 2 that COSVN (enemy headquarters) had been 
moved from Cambodia to South Vietnam in late 
March. However, it is clear-that the President’s 
expectation that “American and South Vietnamese 
units will attack the headquarters for the. entire 
communist operations in South Vietnam” has not 
been realized. 

Asin previous major sweeps in South Vietnam 
itself (such as Operation Junction City in 1967) 
the headquarters of the communists has eluded the 
most powerful force the United States could assem- 
ble. Enemy force levels have not been significantly 
affected, and in fact few enemy forces have as yet 
been committed to combat. Nothing prevents the 

-enemy from returning to the border base areas once 
American and South Vietnamese troops have depart- 
ed. The small and inexperienced Cambodian 
army lacked the capacity to control these frontier 
enclaves before and will clearly be unable to do so 
in the future, especially given the enormity of its 
new problems elsewhere in Cambodia. Enemy 
troops have simply moved back from border districts 
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deep into central Cambodia, placing Phnom Penh 
and General Lon Nol’s government in greater 
jeopardy and making it even more dependent on 
outside assistance. 


Widens Scope of War 


If it is true, as both Saigon and Washington 
now assert, that Vietnamization cannot succeed 
without denial of eastern Cambodian districts to 
the enemy, then the Administration has no alter- 
native except to occupy these areas with South 
Vietnamese and/or American troops, and to make 
a major and cotinuing commitment to shore up the 
Lon Nol government. This means that the scope of 
the war has been greatly expanded without any 
significant change in the balance of forces. 

The South Vietnamese army, whose capacity to 
defend even South Vietnam is still critically depen- 
dent upon American military forces, is now called 
upon to spread its resources ever more thinly in 
long-term ground operations over half of Cambodia. 
Itis clear that the number of Vietnamese soldiers 
available to relieve American manpower in Vietnam 
is now drastically reduced. To extend assignment 
of Saigon’s forces to wide areas of Cambodia 
makes a travesty of whatever prospects for success 
Vietnamization might have enjoyed, had the role 
of Saigon’s troops been confined to Vietnam. Since 
Vietnamization means substitution of Victnamese 
soldiers for Americans, it is clear that the process 
set in motion by the Cambodian invasion works 
directly against prospécts for achivement of that 
policy and bringing American soldiers home. 


Effect on Internal Situation 


^ President Nixon’s invasion of Cambodia has 
had its impact not merely on the border base areas, 
but has served to upset the whole political balance 
within that country. Cambodia as a state no 
longer provides the United States with a neutralist 
flank, flawed only by communist border sanctuaries. 
Today a whole nation is torn apart by a civil war— 
where areas of fighting alternate with areas of poli- 
tical and military vacuum. What was once astate 
whose presence helped contain the war in Vietnam 
is now a political and military battlefield dominated 
not by the Cambodians, but by the American, South 
Vietnamese, Vietcong and North Vietnamese forces, 
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American-Vietnamese invasion has irremediably 
shattered the precarious internal peace and balance 
of political forcesin Cambodia. Washington's and 
Saigon's support for General Lon Nol has forced 
Sihanouk to seek an alliance with the Cambodian 
left and the NLF and North Vietnamese. The 
narrow elite base of the Lon Nol government means 
it lacks the legitimacy among Cambodians to exercise 
effective authority on its own. One of the initial 
steps taken to defend it involves the dispatch to 
Phnom Penh of American-trained and financed 
Cambodian mercenaries serving with the South 
Vietnamese Special Forces, a first contingent of 
4,000 arriving a few days after American forces 
crossed the Cambodian frontier. Subsequently, 
President Thieu has made clear that one of the 
major missions of the South Vietnamese army is 
to sustain the Lon Nol government; and this, of 
course, means to fight those substantial elements 
loyal to Sihanouk, (By May 11, South Vietnamese 
“units were already engaged well to the west of the 
Mekong River.) 

A government which has no better way of estab- 
lishing nationalist credentials than by perpetrating 
massacres of defenseless Vietnamese civilians is - not 

likely to endure, Sihanouk’s powerful nationalist 
appeal is now united with those radical appeals of 
the Cambodian communist insurgents which relate 
to the widespread social and economic grievances of 
the Cambodian peasantry. President Nixon has 
contributed to the creation of a formidable anti- 
-American alliance in Cambodia, making a long 
civil war in that country inevitable. 


Nixon’s Dominos 


By proxy, then, through its client, South - 


Vietnam, the United States has moved into Cam- 
bodia politically as well as militarily to support a 
narrowly based regime that could never be viable on 
its own. And if the unrepresentative regime in 
Saigon were to collapse, this would certainly bring 
about the collapse of a second and equally un- 
representative regime in Phnom Penh. 

The escalatory response to the American invasion 
of Cambodia has already extended beyond develop- 
ments in that country. It threatens American 
sanctuaries in Laos. There, North -Vietnamese 
forces have undertaken to compensate for loss of 
their Cambodian bases by expanding their control 
in southern Laos, taking the town ot Attopeu, 
and now threatening Saravene —both major strategic 
centers. This alters the geographical and military 
balance in southern Laos (an area fronting on both 
Cambodia and South Vietnam) quite as dramatically 
as did the powerful North Vietnmese response a few 
months ago to the Administration’s initiative in 
upsetting the previous precarious balance in central 
Loas by attempting to seize the Plain of Jars. 

The North Vietnamese actions at that time also 
exposed the fragility of the Administration’s 
Vietnamization policy; for if Hanoi could so rapidly 
augment its military power in Laos and drive US 
supported Laotian troops back far beyond the point 
from, which they launched their attack, it clearly 
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The overthrow of Prince Sihanouk and the. 


retains the capacity for an equivalent augmenta- 
tion of its forces in South Vietnam (or in Cambodia) 
whenever the time seems most propitious. 

In addition, US intervention against the NLF 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, in conjunction with the 
developing power vacuum there, invites NLF and 
North Vietnamese movement against American 
sanctuaries in eastern Thailand and the Mekong 
River valley areas of western Laos. As US and 
South Vietnamese forces penetrate further into 
Cambodia, the communists can no longer be expect- - 
ed to confine their operations in that country to 
areas along the Vietnamese border. They will feel 
no constraints against establishing bases anywhere 
in Cambodia including districts opposite the Thai 
frontier. Consequently, the Thai government is likely 
to find its own security increasingly threatened. Its 
defense forces, largely committed in recent years to 
defense of its north-eastern frontiers, will now have 
to be extended to cover Thailand’s open southeastern 
flank, whose security had hitherto been taken for 
granted because of the existence of ап effective 
neutralist government in Phnom Penh. In effect, 
Thailand will now have to guard both its Laotian 
and its Cambodian frontiers, and its security will 
have appreciably diminished. 


Damage Negotiated 


> 
It is already .evident that the invasion of Cam- 
bodia has made President Thieu even more out- 
Spoken in his refusal to accept a negotiated settlement 
and in his insistence upon a solution by military 
means. If, as the Administration has repeatedly.stated, 
the Vietnamization program was designed to reduce 
American commitments in Southeast Asia and to 
facilitate the achievement of a negotiated settlement 
of the war, the Cambodian adventure is impossible 
to justify. By enlarging the area of conflict and the 


' scope of American commitments and by increasing 


the number of disputing parties, it adds enormously 
to the length and complexity of any agenda for 
negotiations. With the US and the Vietnamese 
now enmeshed in a Cambodian civil war, а virtually 
insoluble Cambodian problem is added to the already 
intractable Vietnamese problem. It is no longer 
enough to settle the war in Vietnam and Laos; we are 
assuming a responsibility for settling a Cambodian 
war as well 

President Nixon's precipitate invasion of Cam- 
bodia has not only further polarized internal poli- 
tical forces in Cambodia; but by aligning Sihanouk 
(who for so long had managed to remain unaligned 
and genuinely neutral) with Moscow and Peking, it 
has increased polarization within the concerned 
international community. The President’s action 
has seriously reduced the confidence of Japan and 
our most important European allies in America’s 
foreign policy; and it has drastically undercut the ` 
possibilities for any Soviet good offices in getting a 
negotiated solution of the Vietnam war underway. 
Thus, the long-term consequences of Presiden Nixon’s 
short-sighted military escalation further diminish 
the already faint. prospects for that negotiated 
settlement of the war to which the Administration 
has repeatedly committed itself. 
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Ten Years of Pakistan Economy 


MOHAMMAD TARIO WASEEM 


үу" Ayub Khan took over 
the reins of the Govern- 
ment in 1958, the new 
regime started taking keen interest 
in the economic planning. А 
series of steps were taken includ- 
ing the re-organization of the 
planning body of the country in 
order to set the house in order. 

During this period of a decade 
or so, Pakistan achieved a sustain- 
ed growth rate of 5 per cent, 
the total increase in income was 
160, exports rose by 8 per cent per 
annum, and increase in agricul- 
tural sector was 4.5 per cent per 
annum. These statistics, however, 
clearly give the impression to 
a reader that Pakistan’s planning 
has been a great success. 

Let us try to find out the truth. 
The strategy adopted for planning 
of Economic Development in 
Pakistan can be described from 
the following quotation. Dr 
Mahbub-ul-Haque says: “The 
essence of economic growth con- 
tains in the creations of surplus 
value and that one should shelve 
for distant future all ideas of 
equitable distribution and welfare 
state." This means, since only the 
rich can save and invest while the 
poor would earn and consume, 
so the rich should be made richer. 
This aspect clearly overlooked 
one major point that capital is 
but -one of the few factors of 
production. Gable thinks: “Тһе 
Government of Pakistan has 
allowed the formation of mono- 
polies.” — ^ 

The Government has over- 
emphasized the industrial sector, 
Prof Mason says: “Pakistan, 
despite having appropriately 


This contribution is reproduced 
from Pakistani Weekly Forum (April 
25, 1970) 
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worded paragraphs in their Five 
Year Plans assigning a high 
priority to agriculture, neglected 
this oyer-whelmingly ‘important 
sector.” Thus, we killed Ше 
goose that laid the golden egg. 
We believed that since the US PL- 
480 programme was available, we 
did not need to develop this 
sector of our economy. 

With political stability in the 
country and over-keenness and 
willingness to heed and act accor- 
ding to advice from foreign 
Governments, there was a large 
influx of foreign aid. The develop- 
ment in Pakistan is perhaps a 
direct function of foreign aid. 
Foreign assistance formed 35 per 
cent 50 per centand 26 per cent of 
total investments in the First, 
Second and Third Plans. Despite 
all this, the favourite son of the 
World Bank could not produce a 


major break-through in any 
sector of the economy. 
We claim to follow a 


“pragmatic” approach in our 
planning, but Pakistan has a 
private-enterprise economy as the 
Government and semi-Govern- 
ment agencies contribute less than 
15 per cent of the national pro- 
duct—a considerably lower per- 
centage than in United States and 
Western Europe. 

There can be little doubt that 
we have built dams, roads, build- 
ings, schools, and many industries’ 
have been set up. Our per capita 
income has increased from Rs 318 
(59—60) to Rs 408 in 1968-69. 
Our Bank deposits rose from Rs 
323 crores to Rs 1169 crores 
during this period. Bank credits 
rose by about 700 per cent. The 
real strength of the economy 
cannot be determined by rising 
Grogs National Product and other 
related factors but by the visible 


impact on the: people's 
standards. 

Pursuing “monopoly capital- 
ism" to achieve economic 
development, more or less at the 
cost of the poor, in a way is a very 
easy process. These statistics can- 
not feed and clothe people. What 
has been proven true in case of 
Pakistan is the maxim of Prof 
Arther Lewis: “It is possible 
that output may be growing yet 
the mass of the people may be be- 
coming poorer.” Here, rich get 
richer, and the poor get children. 

Gustav Papanek says: "Their 
(entrepreneurs’) behaviour was 
not too different from their robber- 
baron counterparts of 19th Century 
Western industrializatian.’ The 
per capita income of an average 
Pakistani was Rs 34 per month. 
An average industrial labourer 
gets Rs 1096 per annum that is 
about Rs 90 per month. If he 
has an average family of five, an 
industrial labourer would spend 
only Rs 16 per month per 
member of the family. As in- 
dustries are usually located in big 
towns, his condition is worse 
than an average Pakistani because 
of the higher cost of living therc. 
The poor have paid a high price 
for the saving of the wealthy. 

The strategy ОЁ economic 
development through concent- 
ration of income has proved a 
flop in this country. The con- 
dition of the common man is 
more miserable than before. He 
has been criminally exploited in 
the cause of development. This 
country was never won for the 
creation of gap between the 
haves and have-nots. If capital 
was to be considered as the 
only major factor of produc- 
tion, there was no justification for 
squandering it by therich. If 
sacrifices were to be imposed on 
the nation, these should have becn 
distributed as equally as possible. 
We should have followed a policy 
of "self-denial" for all for ulti- 
mate “self-relianee’’. 

The degree of concentration 
of income is much higher here 
than in the developed countries. 
Nowhere in any other country of 
the world such a policy has been 
pursued with official backing. 
Two-third of private industrial 
investment is controlled by indi- 


living 
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viduals and families drawn from 

a few trading communities. 

This concentration of econo- 
mic power was translatable into 
political influence. This meant 
that those who had arrived, 
wanted to retain high protection 
against imports, prevent any new 
investments in their industry, and 
thus maintained and retained 
their monopoly position and high 
profits. . 

Half of our steel imports are 
used up in housing construction. 
We imported photographic equip- 
ment to the tune of Rs 14 crores 
in 1964-65. This shows savings 
in the hands of private enterprise 
is not a sufficient guarantee for 
capital accumulation. 

Perhaps, the greatest damage 
done to the nation during Ayub 

. Khan’s rule was the complete 
erosion of morality of the people. 
There was moral degeneration, 
unknown in our history. The 
Government never gave due 
attention to this very important 
aspect. This rapid deterioration 
in the standards of the morality: 
of the people played a very igno- 
minious role. All sorts of evils 
like corruption, smuggling, black- 
marketing, nepotism, favouritism, 
and misuse of power were ram- 
pant in the society. Corruption 
was allowed to increase on the 
hopeless ground that ‘‘it exists in 
other countries". We completely 
deteriorated both as a nation and 
as individuals. 

The mad race to live up with 
the Joneses, internally and inter- 
nationally, were the distinct 
characteristics of the Government 
and the people. Gustav Papanek 
says: “Most industrialists found 
the need for deception, bribery, 
and semi-legal activity almost in- 
escapable.’’ It has even been 
alleged that our national accounts 

' were manipulated. 

Pakistan is said to have 
achieved an impressive industrial 


growth, some of the persons who 


did not see the opportunities in 
industry in the early 1950's claim 
in.the 60's that industrial invest- 
ments never involved any risks. 
According to Papanek, an annual 
rate of return of 100 per cent was 
possible in industry in Pakistan. 
But it is a fact that our industry 
was largely inefficient. 

Prof Mason’s view is that 
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industrialization has been accom- 
panied by large inefficiencies and 
very considerable misdirections 
of investments. Moreover, the 
malpractices by them: cost the 
nation millions of rupees in terms 
of taxes, etc. According to Papa- 
nek, “Pakistan industrialists hide 
their profits by various devices— 
survey data in this area (profits) 
are unreliable, incomplete and 
grossly understated.” There can 
hardly be any competition in 
Pakistan because of current aggre- 
gate excess 
limited aggregate supply. The 
umbrella of protection to the 
industries continued and these 
industries did nothing to improve 
the quality and reduce the cost 
of their products. Also there 
has been under-utilization of our 
industrial capacities, estimated 
at about 50 per cent. We have 
put more emphasis on setting up 
new industries. rather than fully 
utilizing the existing capacity. 
We also followed a policy of 
disinvestment of Pakistan indas- 
trial Development Corporation 
projects as they were being run 
inefficiently. This contributed to 
the concentration of economic 
power and inflation. Our Govern- 
ment failed to realize the diffi- 
culties of a civil servant with a 
dozen years of experience of 
public administration іп effi- 


‚ ciently administering various in- 


dustrial units. 
After 22 years of Indepen- 


demand vis-a-vis ` 


~ 


dence, we have not yet been able 
to achieve self-sufficiency in food. 
Pakistan is predominantly an 
agriculture economy. The Agri- 
culture sector contributes less 
than 50 per cent of the Gross 
National Product, but 85 per cent 
of our population live in rural 
areas. One estimate is that the 


"urban income calculated at Rs 


1400 is six times greater than the 
rural income at Rs 217. 

The inflationary pressure and 
the balance of payments deficits 
during the period under review, 
remained important feature of 
the economy. Inflation was 
taken to be “unavoidable” by 
our planners and so it lost all the 
purpose which it was supposed 
to serve. In fact, the general 
rise in‘prices was not very much 
due to Ше causes generally as- 
signed such as long gestation 
period of investment, investments 


on social overhead capital, etc. 


but due to unhealthy speculation, 
hoarding, black-marketing, deli- 
berate cut in production, with- 
holding of stocks, mentality to get 


rich-quick, lavish overhead spend-. 


ing, smuggling, tariff protection, 
inefficient management, existence 
of vertical and horizontal concen- 
tration of wealth, Export Bonus 
Scheme. All these factors could 
have been substantially elimi- 
nated to reduce the inflationary 
pressures in the economy. 


(To be continued) 
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BURMA AND EASTERN INDIA 


Shan States, several Karen, Chin, 
Kachin and Naga chiefs. The 
meeting was inaugurated by 
Governor Hubert Rawe on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1947, and presided 
over by J.J.I.. Lodgen, Director of 
the Frontier Áreas Administra- 
tion. The British Commonwealth 
Under-Secretary, Arthur Bottom- 
ley was an observer. 

The meeting dragged on till 
February 16, when Aung San 
declared in Rangoon that the 
Panglong Conference had brought 
the tribal areas closer to Burma. 

` Bottomley declared at Rangoon 
on February 19 that there was 
complete agreement on unification. 
The Burmese Constituent Assem- 
bly completed the unification. 

But there was a stigma. The 
policy of “exclusion”? of the hill 


“areas from the mainstream of 


Burmese political life, in the 
British days, created a .cultural 
and psychological barrier between 
the hills and the plains. During 
the Second World War, when 
Aung-San’s Freedom League was 
fighting the British Army, the 

` hill people offered ready co- 
operation to the British. 

In the Anglo-Burmese Treaty 
of April 1947, therefore, a provi- 
sion was incorporated by Britain 
in order to "safeguard" the inter- 

* ests of the tribal population. The 
Constitution that was drafted 
now, had to grant the Shan and 
the Karenni States the right to 
secede from Burma, after ten 

. years of union. About 1957, the 

Karens demanded separation, 

while the Shan states realised its 
impractibility. In spite of the 
occasional use of armed forces by 

Burma, the Karenni separatism 

is yet far from crushed. 
Surrounded by the hills whose 
inhabitants were never effectively 
controlled by its Government 
and possessing undefined boun- 
daries with the neighbouring 

States of India, China and Thai- 

land, Burma naturally has an 
immense problem in maintaining 
воой relations with her neigh- 
bours. 

Manipur, for instance, was 

a state quite powerful in the 

‘eighteenth century and had a 
long period of hostility with 

Burma over the ownership of the 
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fertile Kubow Valley until 1834 
when, through a treaty with the 
British Government, the Valley 
was transferred to Burma. As 
late as April 11, 1935, the British 
Government of India told the 
Maharaja of Manipur that the 
question of ownership of the 


Kubow Valley could not be re- ' 


opened “at this late stage". 

It has been already noted that 
a clear demarcation of the Indo- 
Burma border south of Manipur 
could never be made because of 
British uncertainty about the 
administrative policy over the 
whole Kuki-Chin area. 

This border (in the Mizo 


.District) has been demarcated 


only in 1969 in a friendly spirit 
on both sides. It is necessary 
to expedite the border demarca- 


-tion on the Manipur territories 


tries. 

Before the incursion of the 
British, Burma and Thailand 
often clashed on the border, and 
in December 1954, U Nu, the 
then Burmese Premier, while 
visiting _ Bangkok, gave a de 
monstration of humility by 
apologizing for such aggressions. 
But the present border problem of 
Burma is concentrated on the 


in the interest of both the coun- 


( Continued from page 28) 


north, where India, China and 
Burma meet. 

There are several Naga groups 
living on the undemarcated 
border with India and paying 
little respect to the conception 
of territorial] authority of the 
two states. There are Kachins 


and Shan populations which, 
during the heyday of the 
Han empire, were parts of 
China. 


After the defeat of Kuomin- 
tang in China, many of its 
followers. entered the Shan 
states. Inspite of the occasional 
military actions against them, 
the infiltrators dodged evacuation, 
thaintaining themselves by opium 
smuggling, passing counterfeit 
currency and levying blackmail 
on hill villages. 

In 1954, U Nu visited China 
on a friendly mission and agreed 
with Chou En-lai on negotiation 
about the border. The border 
agreement, however, was signed 
only in 1960, almost along the 
line claimed by China in 1956, 
though the presence of a consider- 
able number of Chinese on the 
Burmese side is a cause of worry 
as much to Burma as to India, 
the Tirap botder of India being 
still undemarcated. 
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POWER STRUCTURE IN UNIVERSITIES ( Continued from page 16) 


under the rule of law is generally different and far 
superior to that under an autocratic rule. Secondly, 
the teachers who would get the equality of opportu- 
nity need not be expected, or need not be asked as 
a precodition to do things infinitely better than 
their predecessors who enjoyed not less but more 
freedom. 

The question of “law and order" may be raised. 
In its narrowest sense, ‘Order means obedience". 
But all degrees of obedience are not commendable, 
certainly not in a university. As for law, it may be 
good or bad. Even taking the law as it is, it would 
be necessary to ask in reply : who violates the law 
more, misuses it more? The Head of the Depart- 
‘ment or the others? (or the “senior”, or the 
‘junior” teachers?) A reference to the records of 
unlimited duty leaves, 
nerships, the unseen minutes of the Departmental 
meetings, classes taken, courses covered, posts 
created and advertisements, drafted, timetables, and 
teaching and research assignments made, to mention 
but a few matters, would be revealing. This record 
would also tell us who needs to be reminded more 
of the moral duty of a teacher and the value of 
self-criticism. : 


Rotation System 


But what about the continuity of the policy of 
the Department, and about stability, if we keep 
changing the incumbent? Certainly, these two 
qualities, desirable up to a degree, can be taken 
care of better by the collective wisdom of the De- 
partment than by one teacher permanently. Under 
the system of rotation, the members of the Depart- 
ment, who have both permanence and an awareness 
of the policy, would guide the activities of each 
' Head. Every member (with seven years’ experience) 
would be required to take up the responsibilities 
and perform the functions for two years by turns. 

Still others emphasize that rules, regulations, 
and procedures are very necessary, and argue that 
that is why we have them. That is common 
knowledge. In their minds, perhaps, they equate 
democratic control with anarchy. . Thus, they want 
to justify the present law simply on the ground 
that it exists. • f - 

In defence of the status quo, appeal is made as 
the last résort to “seniority”. But age and seniority 
get respect and attention naturally, without the 
asking. Genuine seniority, which should place the 
interest of the university and' the Department 
above self-interest, does not need the prop of 
governmental authority. It can flourish in a 
climate of equality if it proves its concern for-the 
‘well-being and progress of the younger members. 
There was, after all, a time when “the Head of the 
Department" was unheard of in some universities. 
We had Chairmen. 

What I suggest is not a conglomeration of 
irresponsible individuals, not the government by an 
unruly, heady crowd. No, I do not have that 
picture of the University in mind. I look to the 
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internal and external exami- - 


best men among us, to our best traditions as well 
as to the highest ideals (among them being tolerance 
and service) of the university everywhere in the 
world. We have good teachers. We must help 


them to be better even in their own eyes. We are. 


fortunate in having laws with many good provisions. 
We should retain them. But let us speedily replace 
those which have become outdated and harmful. 

The elders would continue to instruct and guide 
their junior colleagues. Their authority shall 
diminish but their influence might increase. (And 
the present Heads shall have more time for scholarly 
pursuits). Respect would come in place of fear, and 
understanding take the place of administrative fiat 
increasingly, if not absolutely. 

It need not be claimed that such a change as has 
been proposed in the structure and working of the 
Department would automatically remove all the ills, 
or quickly solve the problems that stand in the way 
of the Department. It would mean а fundamental 


improvement in many fundamental respects—struc- , 


tural, organisational, academic, psychological — 
removing hurdels, providing incentive, and giving 


positive help. All new system give rise to new 


problems, like the semester system has done. How- 
ever, when concerted effort is made, these problems 
are solved in course of time. The new system is 
made workable, through conventions, new rules, and 
amendments. It fulfils the needs of the institutions 
and meets the demands of time. There is no going 
back to the old system. In the same way the new 
rejuvenated Department of Studies in the university 
must be nursed with care and patience. ` Querrelling 
comes easily and naturally to many, but peace must 
be cultivated. We could get used to the new way of 
life, perhaps, sooner than expected. The Depart- 
ment would then’ be well on its way to greater edu- 
cational achievements. 
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Story of a Great General 


MAJ GEN E. HABIBULLAH 


MARSHAL ZHUKOV'S GREATEST BATTLES 
(Edited by Harrison E. Salisbutry & translated by Theodore Shabad; 


Harper & Row; 


Ts world awaits with renewed 
interest the memoirs of 


Marshal Georgi Konstanti- - 


nov Zhukov, the greatest soldier 
thrown up by World War II. 

The inadequate book publish- 
ed in the United States does not 
benefit from the explanatory 
notes of Harrison E. Salisbury, 
nor from his introductory re- 
marks. Salisbury's picture of a 


callous leader disregarding human - 


lives and values with only victory 
in view, is scarcely a true picture 
of this ruthful, patriotic, gentle 
giant. 

What excuses сап а comman- 
der offer for the lives wasted in 
war? “It was part of war," yes, 
and the commander who wasted 
the lives of his commanders and 
men was a bad leader, but Salis- 
bury makes no reference to the 
allies of Russia who let the USSR 
bleed till the last moment, before 


- landing in Europe. 


| Unimaginable Heroism 


MUN 


It was only the Soviet leaders 
who crushed the mightiest armed 
force on earth, and, in the pro- 
cess, suffered inevitably colossal 
losses. Throughout the book the 
translator, too, seems to have 
toned down Zhukov’s deep regret 
that the allies of the USSR had 
caused her untold distress through 


failure to keep to promised 
schedules. . 
^ The two most outstanding 


points made by Marshal Zhukov 
are that the German defeat was 
made by unimaginable heroism of 
the entire Soviet people in areas 
overrun, behind the lines and at 
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the front. Never for a moment 
did this new country doubt that 
it was fighting for the cause of the 
world's future and for the survival 
of ideas on which it was being 
shaped. Therefore, all the bunkum 
that has issued from the pens of 
English-speaking authors and 
German memorialists, he com- 
pletely debunks. . 
In planning operation “‘Ty- 
phoon," the Nazi Supreme Com- 
mand seriously underestimated the 
strength, the condition and the 
potentialities of the Red Army in 
the battle for Moscow. “‘Similarly, 


it grossly overestimated the capa- ` 


bilities of its own forces to break 
through our defences and seize 
the Soviet capital....Experience 
should have shown that exclusive 
reliance on armoured forces was 
insufficient under those condi- 
tions." 

The myth that "general win- 
ter” played a part in the German 
defeat is nicely and appositely 
answered by the great Marshal. 
*General Heinz Guderian, Her- 
man Hoth and others attribute 
the defeat before Moscow to the 
harsh Russian climate (aside from 
Hitler's mistakes). Bourgeois his- 
torians and former Nazi generals 
have tried to convince the world, 
that the million picked German 
troops were beaten at Moscow 
not by the iron steadfastness, 
courage and heroism of Soviet 
soldiers, but by much cold and 
deep snow. The authors of these 
apologetics seem to forget that 
Soviet forces had to operate under 
the same conditions. 
as the temporary halt of the drive 
toward Moscow in August is con- 


As far as’ 


cerned, the Germans had no 
choice but to divert part of their 
forces to the operations in the 
Ukraine. Without those opera- 
tions the central group of the 
German forces might have been 
in an even less favourable posi- 
tion.” 

Zhukov pays the highest possi- 
ble tribute to the ordinary men 
and women of Moscow. “Even 
in this cold, Muscovites continued 
to work selflessly on fortifica- 
tions," Construction of the outer 
zone of defence was completed. 
“More than 100,000 Muscovites, 
mainly women, worked on it 
building 1,426 artillery emplace- 
ments, 100 miles of anti-tank 
ditche, 75 miles of barbed-wire 
entanglements three rows deep.... 
The self-sacrifice of the working 
people in defence of their capital 
had a tremendous moral effect on 
the fighting spirit of the troops, 
augmenting their strength and 
their will to fight. 


Unbreakable Unit 


“Each day we received reports 
about the Muscovites who labour- 
ed at almost all factories ofthe 
capital and... evacuated plants 
to produce arms and ammunition 
for the front. Defence production 
was underway not only in large 
plants but also in the workshops 
of local craft industries and pro- 
ducer co-operatives....Front and 
rear were welded into a single 
unbreakable unit.... The fighting 
spirit of the Soviet troops and 
their confidence that the enemy 
would be beaten and thrown back 


from Moscow remained un- 
shaken.” 1 
Each battle described, апа 


there are four (The Battles of 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Kursk and 
Berlin), is a saga in itself. Mar- 
shal Zhukov's absolute candour 
and even his pointing out that 
his own opinion was wrong in the 
event, is a new and healthy 
change from the writings of the 
very high, mighty and self- 
opinionated lords of the battle- 
field we have become accustomed 
to reading. 

“I must say," he says in his 
account of Moscow, “that the 
experience of war revealed to me 
absolute necessity of a front com- 
mander's working with his mili- 
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‘tary units up till the very beginn- 
ing of an operation or battle. This 
is essential in order to help the 
troops to understand the situation 
and to organize their action. With 
the beginning of an operation and 
. during its course, commanders 
should be with their staff or at 
command points from which they 
can direct the troops." Не came 
and learnt, and then conquered. 
The second unequivocal point 
of the books is that the probable 
enemy action had invariably to 
be judged on the assumption that 
the Allies were going to be of 
little or no use. It is not properly 
realised that the battles of Mos- 
cow and Stalingrad were fought 
ata time when the Allies were not 
even in a position to help, even 
materially, in spite of the vital 
nature of the battle of Moscow, 
October 1941—January 1942. - 
Zhukov was already in Lenin- 
grad and the signs were 
that the Germans would 
be contained on the very 
doorstep of that city; but the 
Germans were making substantial 
headway elsewhere. Having taken 


Smolensk, their advance towards. 


Orel and Moscow was now possi- 


ble. But the enemy achieved its 


successes at the colossal cost of 
the best veterans and the flower 
of its fighting man power. 
However, in September, Kiev 
fell and the further approaches 
to Moscow were at their feet. 
This was an intoxicant to the 
German High Command. There 
were three Russian fronts before 
Moscow —the Western Front, the 
Reserve Front and the Bryansk 
front, with a combined strength 
of 800,000 men; 770 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, and. 10,000 
cannon and mortar, supported by 
Kesselrings second Air “Fleet”. 


Superbuman Effort 


The preparation ofa vast 
chain of fortifications embraced 
not only Moscow but Kalinin 
and Kalunga also. It would not 
have been possible but for the 
superhuman effort, day and night, 
of the whole people of these pro- 
vinces. Divisions, of. Peoples 
Volunteers were ‘formed and 
further divisions recruited for 
military training. “The Moscow 
Party organisation subordinated 
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its activities to the defence of 
Moscow. The city and its en- 
virons were transformed into a 
fortified camp.” 

The Germans struck eastward 


> at the Bryansk front on September 


30 and against the Western and 
Reserve fronts on October 2. 
“The grave possibility hung over 
Moscow" by October 6. 

On October 7, Stalin phoned 
Zhukov and told him to hand 
over Leningrad to General Khozin 
and to fly to Moscow. This the 
General did, landing at Moscow 
by air at dusk. He was briefed 
and told to report the full situa- 
tion on the Western front. He 
found the enemy outnumbered 
the Russians by 40 per cent in 
Infantry, 120 percent in tanks, 
90 per cent in guns and mortar 
and 160 per cent in planes. There 
was no longer any continuous 
front and по longer could gaps 
be closed “because the command 
had run outof resources". It 
was vital їо evaluate the situation 
to determine the principal direc- 
tion of the enemy attack and for 
timely concentration. 

Zhukov at once sized up the 
situation and suggested to Stalin 
at 2.30 in the morning, “We must 
concentrate forces on the 
Mozhaisk defence line as soon as 
possible, from wherever we can." 
On November 9, Zhukov was 
appointed commander of the 
Western front. Ashe took his 
first conference һе could hear the. 
guns of fate and received reports 
of heavy fighting on the outskirts 
of Borodino! ` 

Before the end of October the 
enemy had already pushed enor- 
mous salients into the Kalinin 
and Bryansk fronts, as the 
Western front resisted desperately 


“to save the line Tula—Moscow. 


“More than half a million people 
of the city of Moscow and its 
‘mufassil’, ^ beside ^ providing 
seventeen volunteer  divisons, 
Worked tirelessly with their bare 
hands. Military service was new 
to them and they had a lotto 
learn, even as they were engaged 
in battle. Butall of them were 
distinguished with common 
traits—high degree of patriotism, 
an unshakable determination and 
confidence in ultimate victory.” 
Kurt Tippelskirch, а German, 
and many other Western histo- 


гіапѕ have 


said, the offensive 
came to a halt because mud stuck 
to hooves and whéels and move- 
ment on roads forced carts and 
motors fo stop. But Zhukov 
refutes this most simply. “In 
the November days of the German 
‘General Offensive’, the tempera- 
ture ranged from 14 to 19 degrees 
fahrenheit and we know that 
there is no mud under such 
conditions." "Indeed vehicles can 
move safely over lakes and rivers. 


Desperate Situation 


In early November as the 
enemy advanced, a serious diffe- 
rence between Zhukov and Stalin 
ended in the latter - ordering the 
Western front to counter-attacks 
at various different places. These 
counter-attacks proved expensive 
and were easily thrown back and 
the enemy again turned to the 
offensive on November 15. Into it 
they threw “31 infantry divisions, 
13 tank and seven motorized 
divisions, all up to full strength” 
in all details. 


This was part of the famous ` 


operational plan code named 
“Typhoon” and the second stage 
of the operation to take Moscow. 
So successful was it and so des- 
perate the situation for the 
Russians that on Novembrr 19 
Stalin rang up Zhukov asking, 
"Are you sure we are going to 
be able to hold Moscow—I am 
asking with án aching heart." To 
this Zhukov answered with a 
firm "yes" but asked for two 
extra armies and tanks. Tanks 
were no longer available, but he 
got his two armies within 10 days, 
while 234 Rifle Division and (be 
it specially noted) 415+ Cavalry 
Division was moved in south- 
West of Tula in the Uylayana 
area to stem Guderian’s advance, 

.But the 
from the south of Tula continued 
until (again) the first Guards 
Cavalry with 112 Tank Division, 
9th Tank Brigade and 173rd 
Rifle Division struck at and then 
pushed back the German 17th 
Tank Division. Yet, “Our 
defence line began to bend in- 
wards in an arc, some sections 
became greatly weakened, and 
it looked as if the situation was 
beyond repair. But no! The 
soldiers were not disheartened, 
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German advance ` 


? 


about 1500 aircraft. 


and as soon as reinforcements 
arrived, the enemy once again 
faced an insurmountable defence 
line." 

So, as November changed to 
December, the German attack 
had lost its impetus. ‘‘From 
interrogation of prisoners" they 
learnt of the heavy losses of the 
Germans and their deterioration 


-of morale. The German Generals 


have since put all the blame on 
Hitler, but here are some even 
more relevant facts which speak 
for themselves. — . 

In the 20 days of the second 
offensive . of Operation 
“Typhoon”, the Germans lost 
155,000 dead and wounded, 800 
tanks, not less than 300 guns and 
These and 
the “complete collapse of the 
plan for a blitzkrieg ending to 
the war” as well as abject failure 
to gain strategic. objectives, 
depressed morale and led to loss 


of the reputation of invincibility. 


on which the Nazis had so far 
ridden. This is not to mention 
the denudation of the flower of 
their manhood. ' 
Before Stalingrad, the power- 
ful and concentrated counter- 
offensive which Zhukov advocated 


‘for the Western front, was not 


accepted. The general counter- , 


offensive met with only partial 
success and many difficulties, but 
Zhukov again gives pride of place 
to those undaunted rank and file 
who were the eventual basis of 
victory. For, in spite of every- 
thing, “by May 1942, the 
‘enemy’s strength on the Soviet- 
German front included the stag- 


gering figures of an army of 


6,198,000 men (including 810,000 
allied troops, 3230 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, 56,940 guns 
and mortars, and 3,395 planes)", 
a superiority in every branch 
except for a slight inferiority in 
tanks, but with complete superio- 
rity in quality of material. 

But Soviet: morale was such 
that.from behind and at the front 
the enemy had to pay a heavy 


toll for each and every, move. : 


Factory hands were repairing 
equipment and putting it back 
into action, right in Stalingrad. 
Each house was fought for street 
by street; there was no difference 
between civilian and soldier. 
“knew how Stalin assessed 
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the situation and prospects of 
1942....Не did not believe assu- 
rances by Churchill and Roosevelt 
that a second front would be 
opened....Stalin trusted Roose- 
velt. more than Churchill, whom 
he considered insincere and anti- 
Soviet to the core.” 

So Stalin thought that the 
armed forces should go for an 


active strategic defence; with this ' 


Zhukov disagreed, particularly 
with the idea of attacking in dis- 
persed areas. He proved to be 
right. When the battle was most 
dour, Zhukov was appointed 
Deputy Supreme Commander and 
proceeded in his clear, confident 
fashion to alter the course ofthe 
battle. A 


Tense Struggle 


The tense armed struggle 
against the Germans required 
great expenditure of arms, muni- 
tions and supplies. 
the.loss of key economic regions, 
factories and plants, the Soviet 
people strove with- self-sacrificing 
labour to provide the armed 
forces with the equipment of war! 
Thus the tide turned and opera- 
tion “Uranus” took shape and 


was brought to’ a telling and ^ 


successful conclusion. 

“From November 19 to Feb- 
ruary 2, we destroyed 32 divisions 
and 3 brigades and the remaining 
16 divisions in the German forces 
lost 50 to 75% of their strength. 
Indeed 1.5 million men, 35,000 
tanks and self-propelled guns, 
12,000 pieces of artillery and 
mortars and 3,009 planes and 
such other equipment having 
been lost by the German forces, 
insured the impossibility of their 
further recovery during the 
war. 

“Our victory at Stalingrad 
marked a turning point in the 
war in favour of the Soviet Union 
.. It was a long awaited and 
glorious victory.” 

The battle of the Kursk bulge 
was probably the most vital of 
all the battles, in that it paved 
the way for the final pusb on 
Berlin. Many historians consi- 
der it to be the Nazi Waterloo. 
For, while most Germans doubted 
eventual -success and Hitler, like 
Napoleon, still hoped to turn the 
tide, Zhukov in particular and 


But despite ` 


the Russian High Command laid 
its plans on a pulverizing counter- 
offensive which involved advance 
assessment of and parrying thc 
enemy’s thrust—one of the most 
difficult operations of war. 

The Kursk salient bulged 
westwards. If Hitler, now with 
fewer options, could reduce the 
bulge, he could again threaten 
Moscow. In his modest and 
factual way, Zhukov shows how 
the crisis grew as the Nazis 
swept over Bolgorod from the 
south and threatened Olkhovatka 
on the north of Kursk, trying to 
close a 150-mile pincer. 

He brilliantly describes the 
time, space and reinforcement 
problems and how the Nazi pin- 
cer was not only smashed, but 
by the end of the battle advances 
of 100 to 200 miles were made, 
thus eliminating any further Nazi 
threat, enabling the Soviet com- 
mand to turn to a total offensive, 
and to thoughts of overrunning 
the Nazi homeland itself. 

The crippling loss of over 
500,000 men, 2,000 tanks and 
SP guns, 3,000 guns and a large 
number of planes could not be 
replaced by the Germans. It can 
be imagined what effect these 
losses had on the German poten- 
tial in general and how it saved 
hundreds of British and American 
lives in the West. 


Inevitable Catastrophe 


“The shadow of the coming 
catastrophe now fell over Nazi 
Germany." “It compelled the 
Nazis to transfer fourteen divi- 
sions...from other fronts...signi- 
ficantly weakening their forces 
in Italy and France." Now the 
way to Berlin was open. 

By the' start. of 1945, the 
Soviets were knocking at the 
gates of Warsaw and a three- 
front attack was planned: Rokos- 
sovsky taking the 2nd Byelorus- 
sian Army through Warsaw and 


Poznan, and Konev the south. 
touching south Poland, and 
the Balkans. Both thc latter 


two succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion, but Rokossovsky had a 
tough time advancing through 


- East Prussia. 


By February, while Konev's 
Ukrainian front was echeloned 
back from Zhukov's thrust via 
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Glogan and Breslau, Rokossovo- 
sky had just managed to subdue 
East Prussia, while Zhukov hur- 
ried through Poznan and on to 
the Oder taking the defences of 
Meseritz by surprise before they 
were fully organised by the Ger- 
mans. It was a brilliant move. 

From here there are two 
schools of thought: one led by 
Marshal Chuikov says that Zhu- 
kov should have pushed on to 
Berlin. Zhukov himself says 
that he moved of the Oder 
in order to give himself the 
alternative: of pushing on ог 
dealing with the reserves of the 
Germans in Pomerania. 

Certainly the General Staff in 
Berlin felt the obvious move 
would be on Berlin. To counter 
this the large reserve in Pome- 
rania could do a, south-easterly 
counter-attack оп Ше Soviet 
northern flank, as Rokossovsky 
was well behind. Zhukov would 
have been forced to recoil and to 
face north. 

Instead, Zhukov decided. to 
deal with the German Pomera- 
nian reserves before. they had 
time to launch a counter-offen- 
sive. This not only took them 


by surprise but prevented the 
only formidable counter-attack 
force from interfering with the 
final advace on Berlin. 


Though 





it caused delay in the capture of 
Berlin till April-May, it made 
sure of the job. | 

The defenders of Berlin did, 
of course, have time to streng- 
then their defences but against 


this the smashing of the Pomera- : 


nian reserve had a decisive effect 
on the strategic issue. The delay 
made it possible to make it a race 
to Berlin between Zhukov and 
Konev. The latter has also writ- 
ten a book. It wil be worth 
reading his observation. 

However, one is disinclined 
to agree with Marshal Chuikov's 
Observation, "As for risk, it is 
often taken in war, and in this 
particular case the risk. was well 
founded." Any setback at that 
final stage would have had 
repercussions on the other side of 
the English channel, too, and may 
have made it harder ultimately to 
overrun Berlin and beyond. 

Zhukov says, “I find it diff- 
cult to single out for special com- 
mendation anyone in particular 
in that last engagement with the 
enemy....All the good people of 
the world who look back on those 
terrible days...when the fate of 
mankind hung in the balance, 
will remember with respect and 
affection those who did not spare 
their lives fighting for the com- 
mon cause.” 


Our Survival at Peril 


OMMUNALISM, to quote 
C Thompson and Garratt, “‘is 
an old Indian problem..." 

and the truth of this statement is 
reflected in the wave of commun- 
alviolence sweeping over diffe- 
rent regions of the Indian Union, 
shattering in the process the hope 
and conviction of ‘many ‘a 
pgogressively inclined individual 
in the possibility of building up a 
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society on a secular basis. 

Recent tragic happenings in 
Maharashtra, undoubtedly pre- 
meditated, have deeply roused the 
conscience of all decent and 
patriotic Indians. The spate of 
fratricidal incidents in the count- 
ry tempt опе to ask: - 

(i) Have the present leaders 
the will and backbone to "stand 
up to the challenge of rabid 


communalists? 
(ii) How long should 
be allowed unfettered freedom to 
pursue their maniacal objectives 
destroying our noble traditions? 
Itis an incontrovertible fact 
that the Central and State 
Governments have  miserably 
failed to apprehend trouble and 
initiating stringent measures to 
effectively curb the aggressive 
communal outlook of elements 
inimical to orderly progress. 
The-total apathy and inaction 
of the Government in tackling 
this deadly menace has only 
emboldened the obscurantist ele- 
ments to whip up communal 
frenzy time and again by their 
inflamatory orations and keep the 
demon of communalism alive and 
kicking. 
Not a day passes withoüt ag- 


gressive acts being perpetrated _ 
against minorities, who become 


special targets of the aggressors. 
In the absence of concrete and 
conclusive evidence of any sub- 
version against the minority com- 
munity, they are labelled as 
agents-provocateur of Pakistan. 
Whenever and wherever there 


is any outbreak of communal 


riots, the typical reaction of the 
Government is to condemm it, 
pass pious resolutions, expatiate 
on the subject, call for national 
unity in the face of communal 
threat, appoint а Commission to 
probe into the causes of these 
riots, pigeon-hole its recommen- 
dations, and slide-back to com- 
placency till another bout of 
pogroms occur. 

Our very survival as a civilized 
nation, committed to secular and 
democratic ideals, is at peril if we 
fail to bend our energies to the 
task of waging an incessant battle 
against communal hordes, edüca- 
ting the masses on the dangers of 
becoming slaves of the pernicious 
philosophy propagated by reli- 
gious fanatics,  cleasing the 
agencies of implementation now 
in charge òf elements who only 
project a distorted picture of our 
noble tradition and translating the 
constitutional guarantees and pro- 
tective safeguards to minorities 
into reality. 


P.S. Sankaranarayana 
Bombay, May 22 
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an economic doctrine; it is a 
such also it appeals to me. I 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems апа of 
India's problems lies in 


Socialism, and when I use - 


this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
philosophy of life and as 
see no way of ending the 


poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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League. notwithstanding the 
massive strength and ‘popularity 
of the National Congress. His 
aim throughout was to satisfy the 
minorities that their future was 
safe in free India, that they would 
get fair and just treatment at the 
hands of the majority community. 
It is this concept which the entire 
national movement had fully 
accepted that found reflection in 
the Constitution drafted under 
the guidance of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

The equal rights guaranteed to 
all citizens irrespective of race, 
religion, caste, etc. and the special 
provisions made for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the 
most backward sections in Indian 
society Were a manifestation of the 
understanding that it is the res- 
ponsibility of the majority ina 
society to protect and further the 
interests of all minorities, whether 
religious, linguistic or other. 

This approach was found 
necessary by both Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal because both realized 
that public opinion had to be 
educated in this regard and 
permanent previsions made for 
ensuring that majority commu- 
nalism, which was quite active 
against the national movement, 
did not under the garb of nation- 
alism create and intensify mutual 
distrust and fear among the 


‚соттоп people of the country. 


Nehru often explained that it 
was easy for majority commu- 
nalism to pretend to be national- 
ist because of its claim to speak 
on behalf of the majority. He 
also saw clearly the danger of 
permitting communalists in the 
majority community to spread 
the idea that the people belonging 
to minority communities were 


.somehow untrustworthy and 
undeserving of Indian ` citizen- 
ship. 


The same fear had earlier led 
the Mahatma to repeat often that 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Parsis and others were all child- 
ren of the same mother, India, 
and that it would be a sin to 
discriminate against any of them. 
It.is known throughtout the 
world that the effectiveness with 
which he propagated the concept 
of equality of allthe people of 
India and isolated the communal 
elements finally led to his, martyr 
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dom at the hands of a fanatic 
communalist, behind 
whom there was а well-financed 
and powerful secret organisation. 

This is the background against 
which the emphasis on secularism 
on the part of the national move- 
ment, then symbolized by the 
Congress, has to be understood. 
It is true that there were—and 
still are—communalists within 
the Congress, but they were 
throughout ineffective by and 
large because the leadership was 
firmly committed to secularism 
and democracy and’ would not 
countenance differentiation among 
the people on the basis of their 
religious beliefs and practices, 
their languages, or other such 
considerations. . 

It is this legacy which the 
nation as a whole as well as the 
ruling party at the Centre have 
inherited. Itis a legacy which 
cannot be accepted in part or. 
half-heartedly; there is no choice 
between secularism and non- 
secularism. 

It is no secret that even at 
the time of Independence there 
were important Congress leaders 
whose thinking was more’ akin to 
that of Sri Golwalkar than to 
that of Gandhiji and Nehru. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate] is the 
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outstanding example. He found 
greater identity with the leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha and 
others with Hindu communalist 
bend —the Jana Sangh was then 
not formed—than with many of 
his senior colleagues in the Con- 
gress. The Sardar's sympathy for 
vested interests and opposition to 
radical socio-economic changes in 
the country were also not un- 
known. 

At a time when the Mahatma, 
all alone, was healing the wounds 
of Partition and was trying to 
make Hindus and Muslims under- 
stand the need to live as brothers 
in free India, the Sardar was 
thinking in terms of packing off 
all Muslims in India to Pakistan 
in exchange for the Hindus from 
that country. But for Jawahar- 
lal’s firm rejection of this per- 
nicious idea, and, ће massive 
popular support he received on 
this. question, the story of the 
first two decades of free India 
might have been vastly different, 
and the country’s future might 
have been dark from the very 
start. 

Thus, in fact, there were two 
legacies bequeathed to us; one of 
Gandhi and Nehru,’ emphasizing 
secularism, equality and economic 
democracy, and the other of Patel, 
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emphasizing Hindudom, tradi- 
tional inequalities, protection of 
vested interests and maintenance 
of the status quo. The legacy of 
.Gandhi and Nehru has fallen on 
those parties which today strive 
for social and .economic changes 
in the interests of the common 
people without distinction on the 
basis of religion, language, etc. 
and that of the Sardar on those 
parties which resist changes that 
will deprive the vested interests of 
their hold on the national eco- 
пошу and which rely.on spread- 
ing distrust and suspicion against. 
the minority communities. 

Ina word, the inheritors of 
Gandhi and Nehru in respect of 
secularism and ideas on social 
and economic change are the 
Congress, the Communist parties, 
the SSP (despite the attitudes and 
activities of some its leading 
lights), the PSP and other such 
parties. The inheritors of the 
Patel legacy are .the Syndicate, 
Swatantra, Jana Sangh and 
others of this variety. It is no 
accident that the Syndicate's 
S.K. Patil should negotiate re- 
cently with RSS Chief Golwalkar. 
Itis also natural that he should 
be prominently associated 
with Patel memorials all over the 
place, or that Sardar's son, Sri 
Dahyabhai Patel, is a leading 
light of the Swatantra Party. 

One has only to see which are 


leaders had lost interest in the 
organization but because the pre- 
ssure of public opinion was too 
massive to be resisted. 

It is not accidental that the 
ban was lifted at the earliest 
opportunity on the basis of a so- 
called assurance fromm the RSS 
dictator who was then in jail. 
There is no need to go into the 
controversy regarding the failure 
of those in power to protect the 
life of the Mahata despite 
advance warnings that a deep 
conspiracy was afoot. 

The very fact that a para- 
military organization pledged to 
establishing “Hindu Rashtra” 
and was known to have been 
systematically engaged in dubious 
activities was once again allowed 
to function on the strength of “an 
assurance” of this kind, speaks 
volumes of the motives of those 
who caused the ban to be lifted. 

It has been reported, too, that 


` the Sardar subsequently invited 


the RSS cadres to join the Con- 
gress. Even without such invitation 
infiltration was being managed at 
least in some areas of the country. 

Jawaharlal may indeed be 
accused of having allowed him- 
self to be misled into agreeing to 
the removal of the ban on the 
RSS. The fact that the Sardar 
was in charge of the Home port- 
folio and that he could not afford 
a break with Patel which might 


the parties opposed to bank nation- have split the Congress party, might 


alization, abolition of privy purses 
and similar other measures to see 
the truth of this reading. The 
ties between the communal organ- 
izations and the vested interests 
and their agents in politics have 
also predated Independence. The 
triple axis of Syndicate, Swa- 
tantra and Jana Sangh is no more 
. than the surfacing of these old 
ties in a new situation. Once 
this is seen, it ceases to be sur- 
prising that Congress veterans in 
the Syndicate should find it so 
easy to adjust themselves to alli- 
ance with known parties of com- 
munal reaction. 

In the years since 1947, the 
Hindu communal organizations 
have almost throughout found 
friends and well-wishers in key 
positions in the ruling party. If 
the RSS was banned following 
the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi, it was not because these 
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have weighed with Nehru. Even 
so, itis not easy to absolve him 
entirely of the responsibility, for 
even after the, Sardar's death" he 
made little effort to scotch the 
activities of this communal orga- 
nisation, although undoubtedly he 
tried constantly to educate public 
opinion against the  mischief- 
makers and anti-national gangs. 
It cannot be doubted that 
Nehru's firm belief in fighting all 
divisive forces on the political 
plane helped the RSS to grow to 
its present dimensions and pose a 
menace to national unity and soli- 
darity. Perhaps if he had not been 
burdened with the administration 
of this vast country he would have 
with single-minded 
fought these’ tendencies and 
established national unity on a 
firm basis. But thatis only one 
of the many “ifs” of history. 
Despite his failure to deal 


devotion . 


e 


with the communal 
administratively, Nehru did keep 
on warning the people of India 
of the danger 
majority communalism to gain a 
foothold. He 
the existence of remnants of 
communalism in the Muslim 
community, but he was able to 
place itin perspective. 

He did not see it as a danger, 
rightly; for minority commun- 
alism breeds on the communal- 
ism of the majority, and once 


the latter is weeded out, the 


former will have no legs to stand 
on. With reference to the small 
groups of mischief-makers active 
in the Muslim community, he 
declared, “Nothing can happen 
in India from that source.” 

The real danger lay in the 
spread of hatred for the minori- 
ties among the Hindus, and this 
he saw quite clearly. He never 
missed an opportunity to bring 
this home to the people. 

It is true that Hindu commu- 
nalists did engineer riots in 


different parts of the country 


even while Nehru was alive, but 
the dimensions of the recently 
engineered riots show that in 
his presence the communal 
forces by and large remained 
Subdued and were active only 
in dark corridors. Butin recent 
times they have become greatly 
emboldened, with disastrous 
consequences as illustrated by 
Ahmedabad, Chaibasa and 
Bhiwandi-Jalgaon. 

Hindu communal propa- 
ganda has become totally un- 
inhibited in recent years. In- 
filtration of the administrative 
services, specially the police force, 
has gone on without anyone in 
authority doing anything about 
it. Schools and colleges have 
been made centres for communal 
propaganda to the young whose 
minds have been systematically 
poisoned over the years, 

It is the knowledge that 
they have either active supporters 
or sympathisers in key places in 
several States that today makes 


the Jana Sangh and the RSS— .- 


and that latest monster, 
Sena—defiant. 

It is often stated that in the 
case of a particular riot the 
“first provocation" came from 
one or more members of the 


Shiv 
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menace ' 


of permitting - 


did not ignore . 


V 


"minority community. This is a 
most fantastic theory. What 
makes a communal riot possible 


is not a stray incident of stone-, 


throwing or a private quarrel 
between two individuals belong- 
ing to two different communities, 
but the continuous poisoning of 
the atmosphere by communal 
propagandists. It is done in a 
planned mánner, aecording to a 
set pattern. 

Local leaders of the communal 
organisations, notably the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS—and the 
Shiv Sena in  Maharashtra— 
organise meetings and make 
speeches calculated to provoke 
anger or instil fear among the 
Muslims and other minorities in 
а particular area. Minor incidents 
are arranged, such as shouting 
abusive slogans in front of a 
mosque. While the speeches are 
aimed at rousing doubts about 
the loyalty to the country of the 
Muslim citizens, the incidents 
are calculated to offend their 
religious sentiments. 

Gradually the atmosphere is 
filled with fear or hatred or both, 
and at this stage bigger leaders of 
the communal organisations 
arrive on the scene to prepare the 
ground for the final explosion. 
And soon after these bigger 
leaders leave the area, some small 


* incident which, if it had involved 


two members of the same 
eommunity would have passed 
unnoticed even by-the closest 
neighbours, is made the pretext 
for an orgy of murder, arson and 
looting. Knives, swords, petrol 
cans, and much else in large 
quantities appear from  now- 
here and are effectively dis- 
tributed among the gangs on the 
rampage. 

' It is patently absurd to attri- 
bute such organized violence to 
insignificant incidents in which 
either a Hindu or a Muslim might 
or might not have offered the 
“first provocation". And once 
the trained gangs enter the scene, 
the normal human feelings 
characteristic of the Indian people, 
especially the Hindus, just vanish. 
The kinds of brutalities perpet-. 
rated in Ahmedabad and Jalgaon 
testify to this. 

No one denies that there are 
communal elements ‘among the 
Muslims, These were notin the 
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I am very happy that "Mainstream" is bringing out a 
special supplement on the occasion of the AICC session. 

India has made tremendous progress in every field since 
Independence and is striving to become a modern nation. It 
is the duty of every citizen notto bog down progress by creat- 
ing narrow domestic walls but to rise above personal prejudices, 
petty quarrels and contribute to the development of the 
country. We should also make every effort to renounce hatred 
and suspicion and foster abiding friendship aid unity among 
various regions, communities, linguistic groups and others. 


Hyderabad . 
June 6, 1970 





least effective in earlier years 
despite their sustained efforts. 
It would be unwise to miss the 
significance of the fact that today 
these small groups of mischief- 
makers secure a hearing on the 
strength of their call for “‘self- 
defence". : 

It should cause no surprise if 
in an atmosphere systematically 
poisoned by communal propa- 
ganda and threats of violence 
such a call.should find ready 
response among the less mature 
members of thé minority commu- 
nities, especially when it is found 
that the administration is not 
quick to forestall trouble and 
take preventive measures. 

The minorities are intelligent 
enough to realize that they can- 
not set themselves physically 
against the majority; once this is 
understood, it becomes easy to 
follow what really happens before 
and during engineered communal 
riots. 

As a-nation we have accepted 
our responsibility for safeguard- 
ing the interests of all minorities, 
including the cultural minorities 
in remote parts of the country. 
The logic.of this position. should 
apply straightaway їо the 
minorities scattered throughout 
India—religious ones like the 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, etc. 
and linguistic ones in different 
States. But this is a proposition 
that the Hindu communalists 
cannot accept because that would 
mean the end of their vocation 
and of their dream of establishing 
Hindu Rashtra. 

The Hindu-Muslim differences 
which the colonial power exploi- 
ted for its own purposes, is useful 
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to these elements for furthering 
their own aim of creating condi- 


. tions for a fascist takeover in 


this country. The minorities are 
under attack because the consoli- 
dation of the nation's secular 
democratic base will render such 
a fascist takeover for ever impos- 
sible. 

Small samples of the fascist 
methods which the communalists 
are capable of resorting to have 
been provided in recent days even 
in the Capital of India. Their 
targets are not only the minority 
communities but all progressive 
forces as well, for to the extent 
the latter gain strength among 
the people the achievement of 
the dreams of the communalists 
and their allies, the rural and 
urban vested interests, will be- 
come impossible. 

The attempt to divide the 
trade union movement on com- 
munal lines, and the murderous 
attacks on trade union activists 
have to be viewed in this back- 
ground. The recent murder of 
Bombay trade union leader 
Krishna Desai was no isolated 
event; it was part of a continuing 
plot to liquidate opponents o) 
the vested interests and reaction. 
and champions of the under-pri- 
vileged toiling masses. 

The attack on the minorities 
is an attack on India's nation- 
hood. It is an attempt to reduce 
India to a pocket of Hindu re- 
action in which the cherished 
values of Hinduism like tolerance 
and accommodation will be the 
first casualty. This is the danger 
posed by the Hindu communa- 
lists against the whole country, 
and particularly the Hindu society 
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MESSAGE 


I learn with great 


pleasure that 


“Mainstream” weekly 


is issuing a Special Supplement on the occasion of the forth- 
coming session of AICC at New Delhi in June 1970. I hope 
the supplement will present informative and analytical material 
on the various contemporary issues in the country and the role 
of the Congress as premier political party in country's onward 
march to progress and prosperity. 

I send my best wishes for the success of the supplement. 


Jaipur { 
May 29, 1970 


which must be alert all the time. 

Under the Constitution the 
Indian people have equality in 
all matters, and no section of 
them is under obligation to any 
other for the exercise of these 
rights. “So far as the Muslims 
are concerned, itis the height of 
insolence for anyone to try to 
question their loyalty to the 
country or talk of “Indianisa- 
tion". Patriotism is not based 
on religion, and Hindus disloyal 
to the country and thriving on 
funds from abroad are not small 
in number. | ‚ 

By opting to stay in India 
and by their contribution to the 
nation's defence, Muslims and 
other minorities have proved 
their patriotism much more than 
some elements in the majority 
community. 

No section of Indian society, 
whatever its strength in numbers, 
has the right to question the 
loyalty or rights of any other 
section. Such propaganda has 
to be treated as no less than 
treason if Indian nationhood is 
to be preserved and promoted. 

The Congress has already 
decided on a massive campaign 
against the communal forces in 
cooperation with other secular 
parties. On the administrative 
plane, various measures including 
legislative enactments are under 
serious consideration. The AICC 
at its meeting this "weekend will 
no doubt endorse these decisions 
of the leadership and of the 
Government, but that will not be 
enough. 

The Jana Sangh, the RSS and 
other communal groups have been 
allowed to grow to such an extent 
that nothing short of coordinated 
action on the mass front and the 
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administrative. front can reduce 
the danger to the country’s future 
from them. A massive campaign 
is not the passing of pious 
resolutions. | 

Srimati Gandhi said recently 
that the communalists will have 
to be fought in every village and 
in every mohalla. This is literally 
true, and the dimensions of the 
task before the Congress as well 
as the other secular democratic 
parties are clear enough. 

It would be wrong to imagine 
that the political parties alone 
can do it; the intellectuals, village 
leaders, workers in field and 
factory, women, all will have to 
be mobilised. It is in this pers- 
pective that the AICC must draw 


up its ptogramme to fight 
communalism. 
The mobilisation for this 


purpose must begin with indus- 
trial workers and students, the 
two sections that have the 
potentiality for organising effec- 
tive resistance to anti-national 
elements. It can then spread out 
to the kisan and other rural 
organizations. What the AICC 
has to take the initiative for is 
the organisation of a wide 
national front against communa- 
lism and for the protection of all 
the minorities. The minorities 
must themselves be mobilised to 
form part of this great national 
drive to save India. 

No section in the AICC 
should be allowed to view the 
task as one from which any kind 
of political advantage is to be 
gained for the party; it has to be 
seen entirely as a national task 
for which all the best Glements in 
the country should be enlisted. 

It is perhaps not quite correct 
to describe the aim as the 


protection of the minorities; it 
would be more appropriate to 


- describe as ensuring the legitimate 


rights under the Constitution of 
all citizens of India irrespective 
race, religion, creed, caste, etc. 
This certainly is not appeasement. 
To guarantee. that no citizen or 
group of citizens is denied his 
right to a secure existence and 
opportunities in life in India is 
the collective responsibility of all 
citizens who constitute the Indian 
polity. This indeed is the task 
to which the AICC, as also other 
forward-looking parties, should 
address themselves here and 
now. 

On the administrative plane 
there are many tasks. First and 
foremost, the will to put down 
communalism has to be instilled 
in every level of the administrative 
apparatus, and those that fail to 
discharge this responsibility 
should receive deterrent punish- 
ment. This is the meaning of 


. the National Integration Council's 


call for fixing responsibility on 
district officials wherever commu- 
nal incidents occur. 

It is clear that the administra- 
tion has to be rid of elements tied 
to communal organisations direct- 
ly or indirectly if it is really to 
serve as an instrument for the 


“furtherance of secularism which 


is the foundation of free India. 
All communal organisations will 
have to be banned. i 

The argument that a Бап will 
drive them underground may 
have some substance in the sense 
that obscurantism is better fought 
in the open. But the fact remains 
that the communal organisations 
and their para-military cadres 
have been preparing for along 
time for organising violence on a 
large scale over widely scattered 
areas and аге thoroughly 
equipped with weapons of des- 
truction” А ban will make it 
easy to ferret them out and 
punish them, although that will 
not be the end of the job. 

It has to be followed by the 
massive nationwide campaign 
about which Smt Gandhi and 
leaders of other secular parties 
have been talking for some time 
now. 


C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
June 9 i . 
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: comfort and expenses? 


Why Do We Meet at AICC? 
CHANDRA SHEKHAR | 


FTER about six months ofthe historic Bombay 
session we are meeting at Delhi. What is our 
objective? Why do we assemble in one place 

and come long distances at the cost of personal dis- 
What is the significance of 
these national meets? Do we assemble to nod our 
Heads in appreciation of whatever is placed before 
us officially? Do we get together to revive social 


- contacts with the leadership and eulogise all their 


actions? Do we come to sit in open sessions to hear 
and digest the words of wisdom and directives from 
those who speak at these meetings? Is the purpose 
of such conferences to make the delegates listen how 
appreciative the leaders are of their loyalty to them 
and how contented the followers are of the glorious 
and revolutionary leadership they have the fortune 
to live with? 2 

Or, is the purpose of such sessions to censure the 
leadership for their failings and abuse them for all 
that happens in the country? Or it isto indulge in 
pinpricking and making the leadership uncomfor- 
table by posing mischievous and embarrassing ques- 
tions? Or, is it an occasion to project mini revolts 
in attempts to cut the leadership to its proper size 
and denigrade them in the public eye? Or, do we 
meet to express our disillusionment, frustration, un- 
happiness and contempt for few? Do we meet to 
stage a political tamasha for washing dirty linen in 
public to give a handle to the others to criticise the 
organisation to which we belong? + 

To view the Congress sessions, or other organisa- 
tional meets, in either of the above sets of objectives 
would be a shallow and wicked approach devoid of 
any-understanding of the role of political parties and 
institutions in a democratic society. The correct and 
healthy view on the purpose and importance of these 
sessions and meets is that these provide the active 
political workers of the organisation ап opportunity 
to participate in the formulation of political, econo- 
mic and social policies of the party. In this process 
of mutual participation, the rank and file establish 
a healthy dialogue on issues which concern the party 
and the economy in the Jong as well as the imme- 
diate future. 

Such meets are a blessing to leadership to gauge 


the mood and the reactions of the party representa- - 
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tives who are the base of the leadership and reflect 
the viewpoint of the environments from which the 
top leadership, by its very character, tends to lose 
a live and intimate contact. On the othor hand, the 
regional, State, district and base level leaders get an 
occasion to have a broader and national perspective 
of various issues facing the leadership and are enabl- 
ed to understand the rationality of the proposals and 
party programmes and resolutions that the leadership 
may put forth for their support. Periodic Congress 
sessions are also a means of having а review of the 
achievements which is as much necessary for keeping 
up the morale as the need to identify factors respon- 
sible for the failings of the organisational or govern- 
mental wings of the party to refashion the specific 
economic programmes. 

The degree of success of a session like the forth- 
coming AICC lies in the capacity of the leadership 
and the rank and file to identify specific issues for 
discussion and the creation of an atmosphere where 


the party delegates, big and small, can express them- 


selves in the spirit of give and take and with requisite 
seriousness, frankness and freedom. If the partici- 
pants do not speak out their mind they are either 


(Continued on page 30) 
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In 1940, G.D. Birla met Sir Gilbert Laith- 
waite, who was working under the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow. After this meeting with 
Laithwaite, Birla recorded his interview in a 
letter to Mahadev Desai on December 29, 1940. 
This is what Birla told Laithwaite in his own 
words: 

“The Viceroy should have known by 
this time that no man among Indians has 
worked harder to help him (the Viceroy) or 
stood more loyally by him than myself.” 


Almost like a candid confession, Birla told 
Mahadev Desai: 


“You know how I have defended the 
Viceroy before Bapu and how F have acted 
` as if I was the Viceroy's representative," 
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In this contribution, Sri Dinesh Singh, Union Minister for External 
Affairs, has touched on several issues of recent controversy regarding 


India's relations with the 


countries of South-east Asia. 


South-east Asia, India and Peace 


Н: and geography have 

inseparably bound together 
India and the countries of Soutb- 
east Asia. They have’ shared 
many thoughts, many ideas and 
have been inspired by 4 common 
cultural heritage. 

Equally, they have shared the 
misfortunes. Colonial exploita- 
tion snapped many bonds that 
' were built over the centuries, 
isolated these countries, and con- 
nected them by artificial pipe- 
lines with various European colo- 
nial countries. 


Common Movement 


The wave of liberation that 
swept South and South-east Asia 
brought them back into sovereign 
status. The links destroyed dur- 
ing the days of colonialism have 
yet to be fully estabiished, but 
there is a common movement 
in all the countries to give expres- 
sion to the aspirations of the 
peoples. | 

The fruits of independence 
have to be brought home to the 
poorest and the weakest sections 
of the community. There has 
to be rapid development to give 


+ 


content to their hard-won indepen- ' 


dence. It would mean more rapid 
economic development, accelerat- 
ed programmes of education, 
acquisition of moderi technology 
and the equal sharing of opportu- 
nities. 

It is here that the countries 
of South and South-east Asia can 
collaborate together to share their 
surpluses with one another to 
put them to optimum use to fur- 
ther economic activity in each 
country. 

An impression had been crea- 
ted until very recently that the 
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countries of South and South- 
east Asia with parallel economies 
could hardly contribute to the 
development of one another. Re- 
cent studies carried out by the 
UN Economic Commission -for 
Asia and Far East have established 
that there is much that can be 
done by these countries to assist 
one another. : 

It is towards this end that all 
the countries of this region have 
to strive to bring about greater 
self-reliance. This will also con- 
tribute to greater'interest in the 
well being, prosperity and stabil- 
ity of one another. 

As the countries of this region 
seek greater cooperation they have 
to pay greater attention to the 
conflicts that still rage in this 
part of the world, We in India 
cannot be unconcerned about 
what is happening in Indo-China. 
We have to assist in bringing 
about a solution to this problem 
which will be in keeping with the 
wishes of the people in the states 
of Indo-China without foreign 
interference, 


Foreign Interference : 


That there has been foreign 
interference and intervention is 
clear from. the nature of the 
conflict in Indo-China. Foreign 
forces are present there; Civilian 
population is being bombed; a 
full-scale war goes on and foreign 
interference and intrigue has be- 
come rampant. 

Conditions have, therefore, to 


- be created in which the people 


would be able to express their 
views without fear of interference 
from outside. To this end, fight- 
ing must be stopped immediately 


and all foreign forces should be ` 


' Agreements, 


withdrawn without delay. What 
the machinery should be for 
assisting in this process is not 
difficult to envisage. 

The International Commission 
for Supervision and Control is 
already there. It was established 
to supervise the peace, but the 
continuation and escalation of the 
conflict made the task impossibly 
difficult. 

The machinery itself is good 
and has shown its resilience in 
the last decade and a half. Given 
a fair chance, the International 
Commission can assist in the 
process of restoration of peace, 
the implementation of Geneva 
the emergence of 
the sovereign states in Indo- 
China. 

India's effort, as a country 
deeply interested in peace and the 
well being of this area and as the 
Chairman . of the International 
Control Commission, ís to see the 
rapid implementation of Geneva 
Agreements. It is towards 
this end that India һаѕ been conti- 
nuously striving. 

Much has -been talked about 
the role of the Control Commis- 
sion and India’s sympathies with 
certain movements in this area. 
As Chairman of the International 
Commission for Supervision and 
Control, India has remained com- 
pletely impartial. It is India’s 
pledge to peace and impartiality 
that has kept the Commission 
alive and going and made possible 
for it to achieve whatever little 
that has been possible. 

However, India cannot be 
oblivious to the progressive forces 
in this area, As a country which 


has gone through a long, hard 


(Continued on page 32) 
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tries with constituents 
` from the extreme Right to the 


Congress: Its Allies and Opponents 


HE year 1967 marked the 
climax of anti-Congressism 

in the country. Congress 

was defeated at the polls in many 
States. This led to heart-search- 
ing and a sharpened struggle in- 
side the Congress. The Delhi 
AICC Session was its culmina- 
tion. A new chapter was opened. 
People began to have new 


hopes from the Congress. The 


country did not want the Con- 
gress to disappear from tlie scene 
because except the Congress there 
уаз no other political organisa- 
tion whose wings could cover the 


- length and breadth of the country. 


People wanted change, but 
change with stability. 


Popular Expectations 


The split in the Congress was 
preceded by Bank nationalisation 
and the election of President Giri. 
So it was considered that the 
Congress was moving in the right 
direction and their expectations 
were well founded. Then came 
the Bombay Session of the Con- 
gress in December 1969. And 
now we are back at the AICC 
Session at Delhi on June 13, 14 
and 15 to take stock of the situa- 
tion and éxamine our balance- 
sheet. f 

On the credit side, we can say 
that the. wave of anti-Congressism 
has. 105118 virulence and there is 
a definite swing towards the Con- 
gress. After the last General 
Elections, we saw coalition minis- 
ranging 


extreme Left. That was the height 
of anti-Congressism. Оп the 
other hand, we have now a Con- 
gress Ministry in Bihar in coali- 
tion with some'of the progressive 
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and Socialist elements. The Con- 
gress has won in some of the bye- 
elections during: the last few 
months to the Lok Sabha and the 
State Assemblies. 

But we have to see- whether 
the wave of hope and expectation 
which started with Bank nation- 
alisation and saw in the Congress 
an instrument of social transfor- 
mation, has gained strength or is 
ebbing out. 

The rebirth of the Congress, 
as the Prime Minister chose to 
call it at the Delhi AICC, shook 
the structure of many political 
parties. The SSP was jolted 
vertically. The earlier attitude of 
not to touch the Congress even 
with a pair of tongs was not 
acceptable to many SSP members. 
The attempts of a certain section 
of the SSP, which is inclined 
towards the Syndicate, to enter 
into an. alliance with the Syndi- 
cate, Jana Sangh and the Swatan- 
tra Party, was successfully resist- 
ed in Bihar, and the leader of the 
SSP Legislature Party, Sri Tewari, 
refused to toe the line of the 
Syndicate-aligned SSP leadership. 
The same thing was visible in 
many other State units of the 
SSP. 


Open Support 


There was serious re-thinking 
in the PSP leadership and rank 
and file whether a time had not 
come for open alignment with the 
Congress as it had emerged. This 
churning in the Party resulted in 
a decision at Baroda for meaning- 
ful dialogue with the Congress. 
This re-thinking went a step fur- 
ther- when agreements were 
reached with the Congress for 
some Rajya Sabha elections. 

The CPI, DMK, and some 
other parties and Independents 
openly lent support to minority 


Government of the Congress 
at the Centre because it meant 
support to a different Congress 
and for its progressive policies 
which it promised to implement. 

But what is the present situa- 
tion, six months after the Bombay 
Session? The SSP groups, which 
were going apart, are coming 
together. Sri Tewari is again 
leader of the united Opposition 
group in Bihar aligned with those 
very reactionary parties with 
which he had refused earlier to 
join hands. There are no signs 
of a meaningful dialogue between 
the Congress and the PSP. 

On the other hand, a meaning- 
ful dialogue has started between 
the PSP and the SSP and théy are 
coming closer for merger. The 
CPI and some others are voicing 
their sense of disillusionment and 
are saying that their support 
cannot be taken for granted. 


Reaction’s Challenge 


Thus, there is a break in the 
movement of various socialist 
elements in different parties 
towards the Congress, which 
together could become the greatest 
socialist force while reducing the 
number of splinter socialist 
groups in the country This 
opportunity seems to be slipping 
out. But there is stil] time. 

The opportunity can still. be 
seized if we analyse ihe reasons 
foi the downward trend and try 
to save the situation. 

Today we are facing the chal- 
lenge of Right reaction, on the 
one side, and growing Left adven- 
turism, on the other. They seem 
to be both determined. To meet 
the challenge it needs to forge an 
equally determined, if not more, 
instrument of socialist transfor- 


. mation in the from of a dedicated 


determined 
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` I am glad to know that "Mainstream", an English Weekly, 
is bringing out a special supplement on the occasion of the 
forthcoming session of the All India Congress Committee. 


: The Congress has to play a vital role in bringing about 


socialism in the country. It has also to exert itself to the 
maximum to implement the policy and programme of our 
Prime Minister, Smt Indira Gandhi, as enunciated at the Bombay 


session. 


Patna, 
June 4, 1970 


Daroga Prasad Roy 
CHIEF MINISTER 
BIHAR 





The Congress President at the 
recent Congress leaders’ conference 
at Delhi said that we would have 
to carry on with our colleagues 
of the freedom struggle days and 
Congress could not suddenly be 
transformed into an organisation 
of new blood. What the Con- 
gress is suffering from is not the 
presence in it of our respected old 
colleagues who still have a spirit 
of dedication and sacrifice, but 
the opportunist elements that 
have crept into it surreptitiously. 
What we lack is not new blood 
which has joined in quite a good 
measure to fulfil its opportunistic 
objectives through the Govern- 
ment. 

What we need is fresh and 
healthy blood symbolising the 
resurgent idealism and dedication 
which is at its lowest ebb at the 
present moment. Is there any 
attraction and opportunity for 
such elements to join the 
Congress? Why are the 
brilliant youngmen with a spirit 
of devotion joining either the 
ranks of the extreme Right 
fascist forces or the Nax.lites 
even at the risk to their lives? 

Is it not because there isa 
vaccuum in the truly democratic 
alternative? What have we 
done since Bombay, to provide 
` the democratic alternative and 
to make it attractive and ins- 
piring enough to the youth of 
this country? 

The Budget was the first 
instrument which could reflect 
our socialist ^ determination. 
Though it was a departure from 
the earlier ones, the Budget for 
1970-71 did not give a socialist 
direction. The. corporate sector 
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was not touched. Due to the 
atmosphere created by Bank 
nationalisation and the split in 
the Congress, the corporate 
sector was prepared to receive 
some pruning at the hands of 
the Government. It heaved 
а sigh of relief when the Budget 
proposals came to light. One 
business magnate remarked that 
he couid not have himself pre- 
sented a better Budget for the 
private sector. 

Even after the Delhi and 
Bombay sessions, are we clear 
about our objectives? ^ Apart 
from the youth, the average 
Congressman in different parts 
of the country—in cities, towns 


and villages- does not seem to . 


be enthusiastic. The Congress 
organisation seems to be func- 
tioning in the same old mono- 
tonous way except when leaders 
go, welcomes are given and 
public meetings are held. 

Then what should be done? 
If we are clear about our objective 
of creating an egalitarian society 
based on socialist theory and 
practice, the Congress has to 
decide on the economic, political 
and social forces in the country 
with which it has to align. We 
have to fight out the monopoly 
capitalist forces which are stand- 
ing in the way of fulfilling our 
Plan objectives and trying to 
subvert our parliamentary democ- 
racy by capturing the political 
structure by money power and 
through many other dubious 
ways. 


So, all those forces which сап. 


and should fight them are our 
natural allies. The Congress 
has first to spell out those allies. 


e 


Al those forces other than 
monopoly  capitalists are our 
first allies. We havé to make 
them politically conscious of 
the desirability of such an 
alliance. Also, we shall have 
to administratively function in 
such a manner that we strengthen 
these allies. This will give a 
very wide base for the Congress 
to function. The Congressmen 
and youth can be mobilised to 
study, organise and consolidate 
these forces. 

The broad objectives which 
the organisation must agitate for 
and the Government to imple- 
ment should be: (1) Provision 
of minimum basic needs of food, 
cloth, housing, héalth and edu- 
cation for all citizens; (2) The 
disparity in income between the 
minimum and the maximum 
shall not be more than | : 10. 


Ten-Point Programme 


In the Ten-Point Programme 
the target date for making pro- , 
vision for basic minimum needs 
was 1975. The Bombay reso- 
lution was silent about it. IJf it 
is not possible to make provision 
for these needs by 1975, the 
Government must evolve a 
strategy for achieving this objec- 
tive and set a target date as to 
when they can be provided. 

All the other items in the Ten- 
Point Programme are of imme- 
diate importance and need im- 
mediate execution, but the pro- 
vision of basic minimum needs is 
the most important and urgent 
programme which touches the 
common man. The masses will 
judge the Congress from the way 
this programme is implemented. 
The recent elections in Ceylon 
have shown how people can be 
mobilised to fight against money 
power on the basis of definite 
programmes in the interests of 
the people. 

The pathetic believers іп 
money power who are becoming 
instruments for corrupting public 
Ше by collecting money from 
Big Business houses in the name 
ofthe party should learn some 
leadership. Havé we forged the 
Congress into such an organisa- 
tion? 


( Continued on page 36) 


SS Chief Golwalkar has 
denied that his organisa- 
tion gave any undertaking 

to the Government of India to 
seek withdrawal of the ban which 
had been imposed on it three 
days after Gandhji's assassination 
on January 30, 1948. The Home 
Ministry notification of July 12, 
1949, however, made it clear that 
- the Government removed the ban 
only when the RSS leader had 
agreed to certain conditions. 

In October, 1948, there was a 
discussion between Sardar Patel, 
then Home Minister, and the 
RSS leader. The Home Ministry 
notification of July 12, 1949, 
stated that the position which 
"clearly emerged" from the dis- 
cussion was that "the RSS should 
function under a written and 
published constitution, restricting 
its activities to the cultural sphere, 
abjuring violence and secrecy, 
professing loyalty to the Consti- 
tution of India and the National 
Flag, and providing for a demo- 
cratic organisation.” 

' It seems that during this dis- 
cussion the RSS leader was not 
willing to accept these conditions 
and the talks broke down. 
Later, as the July 12, 1949, noti- 

` fication stated, ‘‘when certain 
non-official gentlemen approach- 
ed them (the Government) with 
requests to interview the RSS 
leader in jail with a view to per- 
suading him to fulfil the above- 
mentioned conditions, the 
Government offered them facility 
to do so". 

The notification added, “Ја 
March this year (1949), the RSS 
leader wrote to the Government 
forwarding a draft constitution, 
the terms of which were exa- 
mined by the Government in con- 
sultation with the Provinces. The 
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RSS and Sardar Patel 
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Government of India conveyed 
to the RSS leader their reactions 
on the draft as forwarded by him 
and he has now generally accept- 
ed the suggestions made (by the 
Government of India) and the 
clarifications given by him indi- 
cate that the relevant provisions 
of the (draft) constitution are 
intended to be worked in the 
spirit contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment of India". 


A'lvantageous Loopholes 


Shri Golwalkar's present asser- 
tion that the RSS did not make any 
commitment to the Government 
at the time the ban was lifted 
in 1949, does not seem to be based 
on facts. Whether the RSS leader 
meant to honour his commitment 
or not is a different matter. 
There are reasons to believe that 
even at the time he accepted the 
conditions on which the Govern- 
ment lifted the ban, he did not 
mean to abide by it. This is 
evident from the draft constitu- 
tion of the RSS which he sub- 
mitted to the Government in 
March 1949. The draft contained 
many loopholes which the RSS 
later utilised to its advantage. 

In view of these loopholes 
the question then arises whether 
the communications received 
by Sardar Patel ог the 
Home Ministry from the RSS 
leader contained enough and 
categorical assurances which were 
found satisfactory by the Home 
Ministry? Or, was the decision 
to lift the ban taken on political 
grounds? Suspicion arises be- 
cause the July 12, 1949, noti- 
fication said that “the clari- 
fications given by him (the RSS 
leader) indicate that the relevant 
„provisions of the (RSS) consti- 


'taken his 


tution are intended to be worked 
in the spirit contemplated by the 
Government of India." In this 
sentence the words  '"'clarifica- 
tions", "'indicate", “intended” 
"spirit" ^ and “contemplated” 
need to be emphasised. 

The use of these words 
calls for a thorough examination 
of the correspondence between 
Sri Golwalkar and Sardar Patel, 
the minutes of discussions which 
took place at different levels, 
and other relevant papers, to 
detérmine what specific ‘‘clarifi- 
cations" and assurances were 
given, what they were "intended" 
to be, what was the "spirit con- 
templated by the Government 
of India", how the assurances 
were found to be satisfactory. 

There are reasons fo believe 
that the decision to lift the ban 
was not related to the nature of 
the assurances given by Sri 
Golwalkar. Had it been so the 
Home Ministry would not have 
assurance that his 
successor would be elected with 
the consent of the executive com- 
mittee, to mean that, аз the not- 
fication said, "the office of the 
Sarsanghchalak would in effect 
be elective"; in fact, the conti- 
nuance of Sri Golwalkar, who 
had been nominated to his office 
by his  predeceessor, was in- 
congruant with all principles of 
a “democratic organisation" and 
the Government should have 
insisted that the RSS consitution 
should provide for, as constitut- 
ions of other democratic organ- 
isations do, an elected leader. 
Nor would the Government have 
accepted, as the notification 
stated, the assurance that "the 
admission of minors will be 
subject to the option of the 
guardian to withdraw his ward” 
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MESSAGE 


T am glad to learn that the Mainstream" is bringing out a 
special number on the occasion of the AICC Session. It is 
needless to emphasise that the victory of progressive forces under 
the leadership of Prime Minister, Smt Indira Gandhi, over the 
forces of reaction and stagnancy has filled the people with great 
hopes and enthusiasm about a quick Socialist transformation 
of our socio-economic order. 

The people have started cherishing hopes that an era of 
implementation of Socialist programme has begun and the days 
oftalltalks are gone. They believe that ghost of unemploy- 


ment would be nailed and their basic needs would be met. 
The expectation which has been aroused is a great challenge 


to the forces rallying for the triumph of socialism in the 
country. But it also offers an opportunity to them for har- 
nessing people's “revolutionary mood" for the execution of 
socialist programme and also for frustrating the designs of 
reactionary and communal forces which are conspiring to turn 
back the wheel of progress. 

I hope, that a progressive magazine like ‘“Maintream” 
would play a still more effective role in consolidating and 
strengrhening the socialist forces. 


I wish the special number every success. 


Lucknow 


June 2, 1970 


from the organisation; earlier, 
the Governn.ent wanted that the 
RSS should give up enrolment 
of minors as members. 

The decision seems to have 
been political in the sense that the 
assurances of Sri Golwalkar were 
accepted at the face value to give, 
as the notification stated, “ап 
opportunity" to the RSS expected 
to function in a different manner. 
In what manner was the RSS 
expected to function? This isa 
vital question and the answer to 
it can be found in the speeches 
and writings of Sardar Patel. 
Before the ban on the RSS was 
imposed— in fact, exactly 24 days 
-before Gandhiji was assassinated 
—Sardar Patel had in a speech 
at. Lucknow said, “I invite the 
RSS to join the Congress and not 
ло weaken the administration by 
- creating unrest in the country. І 
` realise that they are not actuated 
by selfish motives: but the situa- 
tion warrants that they should 
-strengthen the hands of the 
Government." 

It was not a casual invitation. 
In the same speech he also said, 
“I appeal to the Hindu Mahasa- 
bhites to join the Congress....I 
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_assassination did 


Genda Singh 
INFORMATION MINISTER ' 
UTTAR PRADESH 





appeal to RSS to use their wis- 
dom and work judiciously”. He 
made a similar appeal at another 
meeting at Jaipur. The need to 
ban the RSS after Gandhiji's 
not change 
Sardar Patel's attitude towards 
the RSS. In a letter to “Bhai 
Shri Golwalkar" on September 11, 
1948, Sardar Patel wrote, “You 
know my views on the RSS. I 
had expressed them in December 
at Jaipur and in January at 
Lucknow....RSS has served the 
Hindu society well; about that 
there is no doubt. In areas where 
their organisation and help were 


.needed, youngmen of the RSS 


provided protection to women 
and children and served them. 
No sensible man would have апу 
objection to that. The time for 
objection came when in their 
burning desire for retaliation they 
committed excesses on Muslims. 
I will again urge that you should 
pay attention to my Jaipur and 
Lucknow speeches and accept the 
way I have suggested for the 
RSS." (Translated from Hindi); 
and in another letter a fortnight 
later he again asked Golwalkar 
to "adopt new ways and policies 


. Wrote 


V 
and these can only be on the 
basis of Congress ways and poli 
cies" (Translated from Hindi). 

That Sardar Patel meant his 
invitation to the RSS to join the 
Congress seriously, is evident 
from the fact that the ban was 
lifted on July 12, 1949, and on 
October 7, 1949, the Congress 
Working Committee decided that 
“members of the RSS can enrol 
themselves as members of the 
Congress in terms of the Cong- 
ress Constitution” but could 
not become members, of the 
Congress Seva Dal. ” (Congress 
Bulletin, October. 1949). The 
meeting of the Working Commit- 
tee was held at Sardar Patel’s 
residence; Jawaharlal Nehru was 
abroad at the time. Accord- 
ing to recent interviews by RSS 
leaders, some RSS men res- 
ponded to Sardar Patel's invi- 
tation and the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution and joined 
the Congress without givining up 
RSS membership. 

Sardar Patel's views on the 
RSS were not shared by Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, and when he came 
back from his foreign tour 
Nehru was so angry about the 
Working Committee’s decision 
throwing open the doors of.the 
Congress to the RSS, that the 
resolution was put in abeyance 
Ahough not rescinded. The dif- 
ference in the attitude of Nehru 
and Sardar Patel sh: uld be evi- 
dent from the tone and language 
of their letters to Golwalkar in 
reply to his letters urging ramoval 
of the ban in September and 
November 1949. While in the 
two letters quoted above, Sardar 
Patel was persuasive and sympa- 
thetic to the RSS although he 
was known to be curt and blunt 
man, Nehru’s letters show that 
he wanted to have no track with 
the RSS and Golwalkar. 

The first of the two Nehru 
letters was in fact from his secre- 
tary who at that time was Sri 
A.V. Pai of the ICS. Sri Pai 
to Golwalkar that the 
Prime Minister “‘wants me to in- 


` form you that Һе is not prepared 


to accept your statement that the 
RSS are free from blame or that 
the charges against them are with 
foundation.. It is the Government’s 
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А STUDY 


Technique of US Aid 
S. CHOUDHRY 


Г may be mentioned at the very outset that in 

extending foreign aid, the paramount considera- 

tion in the mind of the American officials has 
been the political importance of the recipient 

* country to the USA and its "security", and to the 
security of the so-called “free world". In the course 
of furthering American military, political or business 
aims it did not matter much to USA that such an 
approach was certain to irk the developing nations. 
It was an attempt to buy friendship and votes at the 
United Nations. 

Although foreign aid has never been treated as a 
palatable subject on the Capitol Hill, it has never 
been denied that itis in the military and strategic 
ifterests of America to give foreign aid. At one 
stage, Washington treated the aid-receiving country 
as a mere instrument in the cold war. Before the 
development of its intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
the strategic bases on the soil ofthe recipient coun- 
tries proved to be important instruments for further- 
ing American interests. According to Walter Lipp- 
man, American foreign aid has always been a 
gamble, has never been a sure thing. 

Moreover, ruthlessness of US capital and its 
instrument, the United States Government, has more 
than often reflected in the suspension of aid to 
countries like Ceylon in 1963 due to the dispute over 


the payment of compensation to two American oil * 


companies, or in the freezing of the same to India 
after the Indo-Pak armed conflict in 1965. 

Aid programme is firmly rooted in America’s self- 
interest. The primary objective is to secure unques- 
tioning support for American foreign policy objec- 
tives or servile gratitude towards uncle Sam. The 
idea is to purchase the loyalty or gratitude of 
sovereign nations like India. American global 
objective is to assure that revolutions do not occur 
and that the progress in the backward areas is 
speeded up only to the extent necessary to forestall 
the “despair” that opens the gates to “Communist 
takeover” or violent revolutions. On the other 
hand, it is not an exaggeration to say that blind 

- support to reactionary, personal and feudal regimes 
is an index of American failure to distinguish bet- 
ween. democracies and dictatorships. Senator 
Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, was perhaps correct in his statement on 
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December 13, 1969, when he charged that the reality 
of the US aid was that it was used "in large part as 
an instrument for maintaining the 'status quo' by 
supporting dictatorships". 

Such statements have not, however, succeeded in 
making any dent in the thinking at the Olympian 
heights of the Capitol Hill. American bourgeoisie 
is aware of the great perils to America's world posi- 
tion inherent in any drastic retreat on the aid front. 
Nothing could be to him more "euphoric"—to use 
the word that crops up so often in the Senate hear- 
ings on ractification of the nuclear test-ban treaty 
—than an assumption that economic development 
needs overseas have diminished to an extent that 
would make a dismantling of foreign aid commit- 
ments either feasible or desirable. That is why, there 
is a constant emphasis on incessant search for new 


^ techniques to popularize the concept of foreign aid. 


П 


T is not irrelevant to mention here that the 
United States has tried to assume leadership in 
setting up new international agencies to handle 

surplus stocks of food and raw materials. These 
agencies concern themselves with such functions as 
purchase and storage of surpluses when necessary 
to avoid undesirable price movements harming the 
economic interests of the United States. They also 
determine where and how the funds acquired by 
such agencies through the sale of surpluses might 
be used to finance economic development. This 
kind of internationalization of surplus disposal 
helps to serve American interests. It had lessened, 
if not eliminated, the danger of erratic export acti- 
vity and had a stabilising effect on capitalist markets 
and prices controlled and monopolized by the 
US magnets. 

A further idea emerging from the disposal of 
farm surpluses is what is termed aid concentration. 
It is considered better to concentrate a good portion 
of the total available aid upon a relatively few 
countries whose development potential is specially 
promising, than to spread the small aid with 
roughly equal thinness over a wide area and there- 
by risk the failure of any impact anywhere. This 
meant the concentration of aid in areas where it 
would produce the best results, greater selectivity 
in choosing projects for aid, emphasis on interna- 
tional mobilization of resources, improvement of 
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aid-utilising machinery. This raises the question 
~of choosing the countries which qualify for aid in 
this concentrated form. American opinion is 
generally agreed that judged by eligibility tests, 
such as size, development potential and genuine 
development consciousness, India and Brazil, and 
perhaps Turkey despite her smaller population, 
stand out as claimants to special attention. Pre- 
ferential recognition of these few countries does 
not, of course, mean ignoring other aid-receiving 
countries. Economic assistance both under the PL- 
480 scheme and in other forms would be allotted to 
them, too, but they would get a smaller share of 
total allocation. 

Like his predecessors, President Nixon is known 
to prefer large doses of aid to a selected nuniber of 


friendly countries, rather than spread the available - 


aid thinly over 100 or so aspiring nations. Among 
the few countries receiving special-attention from the 
US Agency for International Development, India is 
obviously one. 


Ш 


м order to make the American foreign aid more 
Í acceptable, ringing phrases like the “Decade of 

Development", were coined. There were refer- 
ences to the revival of the concept of “New Deal". 
President Kennedy had pledged to assist "free men 
and free ‘governments in casting off the chains of 
poverty". Besides, slogans like "Alliance for Progress” 
were also coined. Such slogans were bound to have 
their effect on a country like India with its huge 
population’ and urgent need for food. Even the 
Clay committee aired, “We are trying to do too much 
for too many too soon". ` . 

Later, when he assumed the reins of Administra- 
tion, President Johnson engineered the so-called 
most sweeping reformation of American’s foreign 
aid philosophy since the Marshall Plan, In his 
messages and speeches, he coined new ear-catching 
slogans like “Want is the enemy of peace and hope- 
lessness the mother of Violence", "Economic uplift 
for its own sake". Twice he reassured that the 
United States aid outlay were less than seven-tenths 
of one per cent of national income. 

It can safely be stated that the presentation of 
foreign aid. programmes has always been something 
of a shell game and Lyndon ‘Johnson had 
merely added a few more shells. There was 
again the old-hat re-emphasis on private in- 
vestment as the “best long-term route to rapid 
growth". Attempts were made to  popularise 
new phrase, like “war on hunger", “America must 
make to stave off world hunger", "American aid 
helps to create a stable, peaceful world". А new 
bureaucratic entity was created to pursue it. Moreover, 
the self-help criteria laid emphasis on creating a 
‘favourable climate for private enterprises and invest- 
ment, both domestic and foreign. » 

Likewise during his election campaign, Nixon 
declared, “There can be no sanctuary for the rich in 





* India’s population totals more than half of all the non- 
Communist developing nations. - 
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а world of ће starving”. But he did not yet know . 


‚ What to do. 


The new Under Secretary of State in the Nixon 
Administration, Elliot L. Richardson, argued that it 
would be disastrous to ignore the plight of foreign 
nations. “To turn our back or disassociate ourselves 
from this device now," he said, “would ultimately 
imperil not only them, but ourselves." He added, 
“We have learned at home that neglect of the poor 
and under-privileged can have explosive effects.” 

Explaining the purpose of the United States 
foreign Assistance efforts, David Bell, head of the 
Agency for International Development, said before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee in the course 
of his testimony that it “‘is to help other countries get 
on their own feet". 


IV 


T Kennedy Administration had to devise an 
entirely new strategy to make it possible for it 

to pilot its aid bill for fiscal year 1964 without 
any serious damage being done to it by the Congress. 
In 1963, Congress lopped off nearly one billion 
dollar from what the Administration had originally 
sought. The Administration realised that every year 
it got harder to get Congress to approve the foreign 
aid budget. It was in anticipation of this that, in 
December 1962, President Kennedy appointed a 
Committee of ten headed by General Clay and in- 
cluding such personalities as Eugene R. Black, for- 
mer World Bank President, and labour leader George 
Meany, to devise a new approach to foreign aid so 
that it would make the pill more palatable to Cong- 
ress. This Committee suggested a fresh philosophy 
and new criteria for deciding who deserved aid and 
whether it was worth it. Among other things, aid 
which created uneconomical monuments was to be 
frowned upon, so also aid, either military or econo- 
mic, which achieved dubious political reforms. This 
Committee also felt that there was need to relate 
military and economic aid more directly to the 
paramount consideration of the security of the 
USA. 

Some leading American bankers were said to feel 
increasingly that it would be more useful for the 
US, in concert with other leading aid-giving count- 
ries, to channel what they could spare for foreign 
development efforts multilaterally rather than 
bilaterally. Eugene Black's theme at one of the 
meetings of the World Bank governors, held towards 
the close of 1962, was that bilateral aid not only 
tended to produce political pressure, but also 
defeated the purpose by tying the aid to purchases 
restricted to donor countries. 

_The Clay Committee was also Strongly of the 
opinion that other industrial nations Participating 
with the USA in the multilateral finance of economic 
development programmes, must provide vastly more 
liberal loan terms if serious defaults by the under- 
developed countries were to be avoided. The nine 
countries participating with the USA in the Aid- 
India Consortium, for instance, provided terms 
something like America’s 40 year loans at 3/4 per 
cent interest with a 10 year grace period before 
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repayment begins. It may be recalled that the 
Agency for International Development lent lndia 
$435 million on these terms during 1962-63 fiscal 
year. Seven European countries, including Britain, 
Canada, and Japan, gave $440 million with repay- 
ment periods ranging from 25 years in case of 
Britain to 10 years in the case of France, Belgium 
and Australia. Only Japan and West Germany 
provided any grace period, and all the countries, 
except the USA, required an interest of 53$ or 6 
per cent. The effect of this disparity in terms was 
that part of the money advanced by the USA for 
India's economic development was being used to 
pay the interest charged by the other participants. 
There was still another way suggested by Eugene 
Black, for some time special consultant to President 
Johnson. Іа the first week of July 1967, speaking 
to the Staff correspondent of the Cristian Science 
Monitor (David K. Williams), he said that the US 
aid programme had “ап unfortunate political 
flavour". Не added “Economic aid ought to be 
handled on purely economic lines—just as a bank 
handles its business. Diplomats ought to stick to 
diplomacy. We ought to take economic-aid pro- 
grams out of their hands— out of the government's 
hands—and hand it over to private institutions...... s 
Speaking in his white-walled, green-carpeted office 
in the gray executive office building next to the 
White House, the lanky immaculate Eugene Black 
said again and again that American aid ought to be 
separated from American political and governmental 


processes. Не presented himself as an ardent 
advocate of multilateral aid—through private 
channels. “I am talking about plain developmental 
aid here". He suggested, “But we oüght at least to 


being to switch aid to private hands. The more we 
switch, the better." 

Itis not difficult to say that the main purpose 
of such assertions was to find markets for American 
finished goods as well as to encourage monopoly 
capitalism. 

American businessmen were also allured and 
pointed out that they would probably be happier in 
India than almost in any other under developed 
country. India has a government of the kind with 
which they are familiar at home. The separation of 
the judiciary and executive and the independence of 
judiciary in settling disputes between the citizen and 
state, the friendliness of the people of India to the 
foreigners, and a vigorous and free press in which 
hecan air his complaints, are all factors that ought 
to operate in favour of encouraging American private 
capital to exploit the resources of India. 


y 


HE American foreign aid programme is being 
T increasingly linked to private investment, a 
trend which is unprecedentedly accelerating 
under the New Nixon Administration. A Govern- 
ment report released from Washington in the 
second-half of February 1969 revealed that private 
US investments worth some millions of dollars 
were injected into the developing Afro-Asian world 
in 1968. Although the idea of tying foreign aid to 
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. insurrection. 


private investment was launched duriing the former 
Johnson Administration, the concept was generally 
credited to the Republicans. Accordingly, most 
observers in Washington felt that the Nixon Admiris- 
tration would broaden the programme. The Repub- 
licans have long felt that private investment, rather 
than direct US Government aid, cuts red tape and 
a friction at the Government-to-Government 
evel. 

The US Government report also noted that 
private investment in the developing world was 
going more and more into manufacturing. For 
example, in “1960, about 15 рег cent of American 
investment in the Afro-Asian world was in manu- 
facturing. By 1968 it had climbed to a robust 
25 per cent. 

To boost the exploitation of the newly develop- 
ing countries and to encourage the growth of mono- 
poly capital in Afro-Asian world, attempts were 
made to establish some, sort of unholy alliance 
between foreign aid and private investment when the 
US Administration broke precedent in 196% Бу 
setting up a Private Investment Centre. As one 
official explained it, “The Center is designed to give 
improved non-stop service to investors seeking help 
in finding new opportunities and making new invest- 
ments in the less-developed countries, particularly 
the Afro-Asian World." 

There is another agency, too, to give incen- 
tives for such private investments. One activity of 
this Agency for International Development, which 
often comes in for the worst Congressional criticism 
of foreign aid, is the investment guarantees scheme 
to pursuade American private enterprise to invest 
more in underdeveloped areas by removing the cle- 
ment of non-business risks. For a nominal payment, 
the business man is guaranteed against such risks as 
inconvertibility of foreign currency, expropriation 
or confiscation, and loss due to war, revolution or 
The businessman may insure up to 
200 per cent of his capital so that in the event of 
loss, he is compensated not only for this capital but 
his.earning capacity. 

In the first quarter of 1963, guarantees were issu- 
ed to American investors in India to the (ште of 
over $23.5 million against expropriation and war 
risks, bringing the total to $49 million under con- 
vertibility and nearly $30 million under expropria- 
tions to 52 firms. Applications received from various 
enterprises up to 1963 made a total of $300 millon. 
Under the Nixon Administration, these touched 
$700 million. 

President Nixon relies more on the private sector 
than the Democratic Administration did. With 
official encouragement, the banking lobby led by 
David Rockfeller, President of the Chase Manhattan 
and Senator Javitts from New York, аге promoting 
a private international cooperation, underwritien by 
the American Congress, to advance loans, long-term 
credits and insurance to the private sector in foreign 
countries. In fact, one of the sweeping changes in 
the methods of helping developing countries, as pro- 
posed in President Nixon's foreign economic aid 
message, was the creation of an overseas private in- 
vestment corporation with a capital of $75 million 
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to encourage private sources to invest in less-deve- 
loped countries. In the next 20 years $20 billion to 
$40 billion may be made available for investments 
abroad. The idea is widely, supported by influential 
Congressional groups. 


VI 


RESIDENT Nixon’s foreign aid message to Congress 
on 1 June, 1969, made a significant departure 
from his predecessor's rather ambiguous policy 

to tie up US-aid to the promotion of private enter- 
prise in recipient countries. Not that Lyndon 
Johnson had a different motivation when he sought 
Congressional approval for his aid programmes, but 
the purpose was never spelt out so clearly as Nixon 
had done. Also, this was the first time that a US 
President had sought the establishment of a special 
agency to encourage the flow of US- capital into 
developing countries, and a “technical assistance 
bureau" to promote the export of his country's 
know-how. 

How to explain these innovations? Do they 

indicate a shift in policy or merely a change of style? 
Since the United States has consistently lent support 
to the promotion of private enterprise in recipient 
' countries, preferably in partnership with its own 
capital, the first is obviously ruled out. However 
the second too does not provide a complete answer. 
Mere style, even if it is different in Richard Nixon’s 
case from that of Lyndon Johnson, would not impel 
him to ask for special arrangements to promote pri- 
vate enterprise, if compulsions of the economic situa- 
tion, both at home and-abroad, did not make them 
necessary. And the situation, as we know, is not 
as gratifying from the US viewpoint, as it was when 
President Kennedy could both Jaunch a massive 
programme and adopt a more liberal outlook in 
trade. t 

Apart from the monetary tussle with West 
Germany, in which it is now ceaselessly engaged, 
the USA has to contend with increasing resistance 
from West European countries to the utilization of 
its know-how. In other words, Western Europe, 
to which not merely its aid but also private capital 
had flowed ina much larger degree than to other 

countries, is increasingly becoming a difficult region 
for the USA. In the circumstances, it cannot but 
look for some way to push its capital and sell its 
know-how :to other regions. The special agencies 
proposed by President Nixon are obviously meant to 
serve this purpose. Correspondingly, in India, where 
economic system is largely based on private capital, 
the Government has also virtually adopted an “ореп 
door” policy in respect of foreign capital, and has 
not been too keen to utilize indigenous know-how 
even when it has been up to the required standard. 
It.is, in fact, such gaps, between resolutions and 
practices of the developing countries like India that 
have prompted Nixon to concentrate attention on 
them and cultivate them as a safe haven for his 
country’s capital and know-how. That: he would 
choose to do it as part of his foreign aid programme 
reveals the intimate link that the USA has always 
maintained between its aid and investment policies, 
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It was, therefore, in the light of encouraging private - 
investments that after a mountain of deliberation 
President Nixon had produced a mouse of foreign 
aid bill, the smallest in history. His demand for 2.2 
billion dollars (the Indian share was 385 million 
dollars) is 138 million dollars below the January 
budget which President Johnson had bequeathed. 

It is said that the Vietnam war has set the 
pattern of aid. But who forced America to get 
entangled there? The Presidential request becomes 
smaller every year. Every year Congress carries out 
its hacking process. The Nixon Administration has 
attempted to give a facelift to the old, tired 
foreign aid programme, but most members of 
Congress think they see the same old wrinkles that 
have always characterized it. 
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О encourage monopoly capitalism abroad, the 
American Congress mooted that nearly half a 
billion dollars be provided for new, long-term 

loan to poor but developing countries. The idea had 
the “full support and approval" of President Nixon. 
The plan highlights a recent task which American 
foreign aid is taking on: growing reliance on inter- 
national agencies to finance the newly growing bour- 
geoisie in the newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa. Tt is proposed that the aid would first go 
to the International Development Association (IDA), 
a branch of the World Bank, established under 
former President Eisenhower to provide low-cost 
funds to build up monopoly capital in under- 
developed countries. 

Itisto be remembered that the IDA is one of 
the five major international bank funds supported 
by the United States. Putting forward the idea in 
quite sophisticated terminology, Secretary of Treasury, 
David M. Kennedy had told the House Banking and 
Currency Committee that jeopardizing the IDA 
through lack of American support would be “а 
most unfortunate setback, not only to IDA but also 
to the cooperative concept of multilateral develop- 
ment assistance." 

It will not be out of place to point out that the 
United States as the World's wealthiest power, is 
looked up to for sizeable sums in both multilateral 
and bilateral foreign aid. 

This shift in American approach is not a sudden 
product of generosity and · humanitarianism; it is 
rather the result of the sensitivity in newly indepen- 
dent nations to the potentials in a two-country 
financial deal for what the recipients consider foreign 
intervention in domestic matters. They need the 
money, but they are wary of strings. 
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7: eene have also tired to popularize the aid 
system by military aid to such countries where 

upper class hierarchy's so-called free world 
has been threatened by internal popular uprisings 
designated by the vested interests as internal subver- 
sions. Nevertheless, American aid must be taken 
to include what is called the defence umbrella main- 
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tained over the "free world." This important fact 
was brought to light by President Kennedy some 
seven years ago. He said that overall the magnitued 
of military assistance provided by the US was small 
in relation to the United States national Security 
expenditures. 
to ubout three pér cent of the United States defence 
budget. Ап expert committee had found that 
dollar for dollars military aid programmes, with 
particular reference to border areas, contributed ` 
more to the security of the “free world" than cor- 
respending expenditures in the United States defence 
appropriations. 

The countries receiving United States military aid, 
President Kennedy said, were providing more than two 
armed men ready for the most part for any emer- 
gency. If the military aid programme did not exist, 
the United States defence budget would undoubtedly 
have to be increased substentially to provide an' 
equivalent countribution to the defence of the "free 
world”. In other words, when the US provides aid 
to its allies, it is in effect reducing its own military 
burden and passing a part of it on to friendly 
shoulders. The disturbing effect of military aid in 
many regions of the world is apparently left out of 
these economic calculations, though the countries 
whose development plans are jeopardised thereby 
cannot forget this consequence of American policy. 


IX 


INCE a Republican President has taken over after 
S eight years of Democratic rule, he has been 
reviewing his policies towards Asia. In his 
calculations, naturally India has been upper most. 


While India towers in aid and economic assistance . 


programmes, the smaller nations on the periphery 
of China figure in respect of the economic and mili- 
tary considerations of the region. The victory of 
progressive forces in West Bengal at the last mid-term 
poll had perturbed the US officials very much. It 
had introduced new political elements.in the State, 
Department's calculations. | | 
^ “A new element of caution is discernible in US 
comments on India. Until recently, a large number 
of newspapers and TV networks derided developments 
in India, but now they appearto have woken up 
suddenly to the unexpected developments. The New 
York Times had commented that the West Bengal 
results were a warning to the Western democracies 
and suggested more aid rather than less to the slums 
of Calcutta. | | | 
The mainstream of this thinking is manifest in 
the assumptions of American policies. A certain 
introspection had started among the. officials— 
whether the USA had given far too little aid to 
India, what form of aid was most effective and con-- 
genial for promoting the so-called democratic tradi- 
tions. In short, a review of the US aid programme 
to India is underway, and judging by the indications 
so far, US interest in India will grow rather than 
decline in future. Robert McNamara, President of 
the World Bank, when he was Secretary of Defence, 
was reported to have said: “If India does not 
function,.all we do in Vietnam will be lost. 
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O buttress its foreign aid programme, the US 
Government has created an enormous “infor- 
mation" machine. Its scale can be measured 


In the fiscal year 1963, it amounted ~ by the fact that half of the personnel and resources 


of the State Department are allocated to this field. 
The State Department alone now spends for overseas 
propaganda more than all Government agencies 
together spent during the critical war years. 

This programme was authorized by the Smith- 
Mundt Act to promote the so-called better under- 
standing of the United States in other countries. 
Particular attention is paid to India, referred to as 
"strategic", "'critical" and "priority" country in the 
reports of the International Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Programme. A larger number of 
Americans and Indians are employed. Total expen- 
diture for the programme in India runs into several 
million dollars. 

The United States Information Centres in various 
cities claim that attendance at the centres for all 
activities reach a figure of over three lakhs every year. 
The weekly American Reporter is distributed free all 
over India. It claimed a circulation of over 300,000 
copies early in 1969. It is published in almost all 
the major languages of India. Likewise, another 
Journal, Span, has also been widely circulated. This 
journal has also highlighted the importance of 
American aid from time to time. In its April issue 
of 1969, it displayed in picturesque style the achieve- 
ments of the Hindustan Motors new plant to build 
cars with the assistance of the General Motors of 
Detroit, Michigan. The journal also proudly men- 
tioned the fact that the new plant and the rest of the 
expansion Programme have been financed, in part, 
by a long-term loan of $41.6 millions (Rs 31.2 crores) 
by the United States Government. That similar 
assistance amounting to $25.5 million (Rs 19.13 
crores) has been extended to TELCO, manufactures 
of Tata-Mercedes-Benz trucks, and of $10 million 
(Rs 7.5 crores) to Premier Automobile, manufacturers 
of Dodge trucks. Commenting on these developments, 
the journal stated, “The Indian Automobile industry 
is an example of how a progressive enterprise, assist- 
ed by foreign capital and technical know how, can 
become increasingly self-reliant.” The journal also 
flashed the statement of J. M. Roche, Chairman of 
General Motors, who, speaking at the opening cerc- 
mony of the new engine plant at Uttarpara, remark- 
ed: “Events like this provide India's friends with a 
feeling of optimism about India's prospects." 

Attempts were also made to bring out Índian 
editions of some American journals. Such an 
edition of the Reader's Digest was first published in 
Bombay in 1954. It started with a circulation of 
40,000. Currently it sells 1,50,000 copies each 
month, making it one of the most widely circulated 
magazines in the country. The Right-wing literary 
circles in India, like the Bharatiya Vidhya Bhawan 
Publications, have imitated the style of the jonrnal 
and are publishing a prototype of their own with the 
title Navnit. These journals have published from 
time to time articles showing the glitter of American 
foreign aid, 
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In addition to these magazines, the USIS supplies 
an'enormous number of new releases, photographs, 
cartoons, American newspapers and other material 
to the local press. Daily bulletins and Fact Sheets 
are issued in India in English and eight Indian 
` languages. According to Fact Sheet No. 19 “On + 
United States-assistance to India, issued in July 1969, 
from. New Delhi, the total US aid to India between 
June 1951 and January 1969, stood at $8,994.1 
million or Rs 67,455.8 million. . . 

"The US Information Service also publishes and 
distributes books and pamphlets not only to popu- 
larize aid but also American political system. USIS 
concerns itself with motion pictures released in local 
languages. It has got a vast paraphernalia of pro- 
jectors and mobile units. 1t exhibited a large 
number of films with a claimed audience of 98,10,000 
in India during 1967-1968. 

Another important feature of us 
activity is the Voice of America. In addition to 
English, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and Tamil programes 
have been inaugurated. 

Chester Bowles, a former US Ambassador to 
India, with wide foreign aid experiance, largly utiliz- 
ed the daily newspapers for this purpese. He wrote 
an article on US aid objectives and got it published 

in one of the important dailies in India. He tried to 
show that due to the American aid India had achiev- 
ed impressive economic advance їп various Spheres. 
‘Some of these accomplishments detailed by him are 
as follows: _ 

— India's electrical power capacity is now five 
times what it was in 1953 and it will double again 
in-the next five years. 

— India's fertilizer 
steadily. . ў 

— India's tax system is being revamped to provide 
greater incentives for foreign investments and for 
individual intiative. 

—Malaria has been reduced from 100 million 
cases annually.to less than 50,000 in 1966. 

— More than 30 million acres have been added 
to the 50 million under irrigation in 1953. 

— This year nearly [6 million acres of farmland 
are being planted with new-high-yielding wheat and 
paddy seeds. 
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indüstry is now growing 
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Ta time when subjectivism seems to be the 
A order of the day, it is always revealing to know 
the jaundiced mind of the pro-American Indian 
newspapers as also the absolutely unimaginable low 
levels to which they are capable of descending with- 
out the least hesitation. Partly influenced by the 
dubious ideology of private enterprise to "which the 
Americans also subscribe, and partly allured by 
back-door American financial support, they hardly 
lose any time to support the American’ approach on 
foreign aid. They publish long extracts from the 
American writers and thinkers who are absolutely 
unambiguous about the purpose which the "aid" 
must deliberately follow. For instance, George 
Rosen recently wrote a book, Politics and Economic 
Change in India, 
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While reviewing the book, the weekly Current 
of Bombay quoted a revealing passage from it. ©... 
In spite of the higher quality of India’s economists 
and officials, the United .States must play a more 
active role than heretofore in influencing Indian 
plans and implementation of policies on development. 
It must try to use-its instruments of aid and scale to 
stimulate these policies it (USA) thinks desirable. 
Within the Indian administrative Structure there are 
differences on specific policies, and American :Sup- 
port for one set as opposed to another can make.a 
difference. It is most important that the reason of 
our advocacy be not ideological? nor presented on 
ideological grounds. 
States must have in New Delhi personnel on both 
the economic and political levels capable of analysing 
India's plans and policies and suggesting specific 
changes." 

Likewise, addressing a forum of Indo-American 
Society in Calcutta in September last year, US 
Ambassador Kenneth `B. Keating defended 
American aid system. His speech reported by the 
Times of India (Delhi) read in parts: 

He (Keating) said the US aid programme was 
an example of the realisation that the world could 
not remain split in two camps—haves and have-nots. 
A split could lead to-a dangerous situation in 
which immense ténsion would be created апа world 
peace threatened . .. India...needed foreign capital 
to give added momentum to her economic develop- 
ment. He agreed that foreign investment in India 
Should not be put into short-term speculative 
ventures, but devoted to long-term, sound enter- 
prises of lasting benefit to India, as well as the 
foreign investor. . 

On October 13, 1969, the Finance Ministry of 
India signed a fresh PL-480 agreement of the value 
of Rs 143.63 crores. A number of editorials in 
support of the agreement and eulogising the “aid” 
from the USA appeared їп the Indian daily 
newspapers. ; 

The friends of America in the Indian press 
have not only reiterated their support for devalua- 
tion under American pressure (which, of course, 
had not yielded the expected. fruit owing to 
“God-made causes”), but have also tried to bvild 
the image of USA as a “generous benefactor”. 
They have persistently tried to make India get 
over the shock of devaluation. There has been no 
end of attempts on the part of these papers to 
superimpose on -the image of “benevolence” the 
look of a mentor worried at India’s delinquency 
on the food front. They "have advocated and 
Supported those so-called agricultural reforms 
Which America wants India to introduce, Such 
but facilities for American 
propaganda to take control 'of agricultural educa- 
in the country, encourage- 
ment of American private capital in fertiliser 
over of large-scale farming to 
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new. They began to be stated by the Americam 
President and the mandarins of the World Bank 
with increasing clarity as soon as Jawaharlal Nehru 
passed away. 

These are notthe only cases of the Big Business 
press to support American aid and investments. A 
little earlier, in January 1967, most Big Business 
newspapers had rushed to the defence of the 
Government of India against Sri Krishna Menon's 
accusation that by accepting American conditions 
for food aid, the Government was selling out India's 
self-respect. Much had been made of the’ Prime 
Minister's statement that the-US conditions did not 
` debar India from doing anything which it had been 
doin so far. Sri Menon had been taken to task by 
Amrita Bazar Patrika for his “rashness” іп jumping 
to the conclusion that the acceptance of the Ameri- 
can aid conditions amounted to "Voluntary accep- 
tance of economic sanctions against us". The paper 
asserted that the American terms did not require 
India to do anything which it was not already doing 
neither did they require India to do anything that it 
had not been doing so far. Reviewing in its edito- 
rial Indira Gandhi’ expression “quite 
persuasive” the Indian Express thought it was 
not particularly surprising that President Johnson 
should wish to extract the “maximum advantage" 
from the Indian situation. The reduction in the flow 
of US food to India, it added, had been accompanied 
by an increase in the volume of American advice to 
the Indian Government on all matters relating to 
agriculture;and food production. 

Besides, some of the Indian  weeklies and 
fortnightlies have also been engaged in popularising 
foreign aid. Among them the notable are the Orbit, 
March of Nation, Current, Organiser, Panchajanya, 
(Hindi) and the Opinion. 
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L5 but no less effective, téchnique pursued by 
the Americans to popularize" foreign aid has 
been to use the CIA funds for sending American 


student delegations to India. The National Student 


‘Association, according to its chairman Sam Brown, 
-received CIA subsidy through some twenty American 


foundations and individuals acting as cover for 
channelling funds from the CIA. These student 
delegations, besides doing intelligence work, also 
tried to impress upon the minds of Indian youth the 
“benevolence” of American aid. Among the listed 
""beneficiarise" from the CIA, there were at least 
three organizations that conducted operations in 
India. Two of them were student organizations: 
the National Student Press Council of India and the 
International Youth Center, New Delhi. The third 
organization, the Institute of Public Administration 
of New York which, in collaboration with Indian 
scholars, has published several monographs on 
aspects of the Greater Calcutta Metropolitan Area. 
A couple of monographs published by this organiza- 
tions are well documented pieces in areas such as 
municipal finance. 

Today, well-trained cold war experts are sent to 
the emerging countries like India not only in the 
uniform of professional soldiers (attaches, advisers, 
instructors, etc) but also under the respectable guise 
of representatives of such “philanthropic” orga nisa- 
tions as the Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie XXth 
Century and Food for Peace Foundations, as well as 
in the guise of businessmen, jouralists, technical 
experts and members of various scientific expeditions. 

The CIA carries on its foreign aid propaganda 
largely through the facilities of the United States 
Information Agency. According to the latest data 
published in Arthur. Meyerhoff’s book, The Strutegy of 
Persuasion, USIA issues daily bulletins for 89 foreign 
branch offices, its overseas publications include 69 
magazines and 20 newspapers printed in 25 
languages; USIA annually lends out two million 
books and maintains 200 film libraries in 98 coun- 
tries of the world (including India). This vast 
propaganda machine is engaged in the daily brain 
washing of the Indians and Asians fora blind 
admiration of the glitter and power of the dollar. 
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Hindu Communalists and Partition 
S.S. KHANOLKAR 


HE main charge of Hindu 
communalists against, the 
national leadership is that 
they have betrayed the country 
by their acceptance of the parti- 
tion of India.- They also main- 
tain that Pakistan is the outcome 
of the policy of pampering of 
Muslims. Gandhiji is the accused 
No І as far as this pampering of 
‚ Muslims is concerned. 
According to them the greatest 
blunder of our national leader- 
ship was that they accepted the 
principle of separate electorate 
and thus encouraged Muslim 
communalists. 
While criticising Gandhiji 
certain historical facts are ignor- 
ed. It should be noted that it 


was late С. K. Gokhale who first _ 


accepted this principle of separate 
electorate for Muslims at the time 
of the Morley-Minto reforms in 
1970. 

Afterwards, it was Lokmanya 
Tilak who pursued the same line 


and supported the Lucknow Pact : 


in 1916. While addressing the 
Congress session. at Lucknow he 
said, “Let the rights of self- 
government be granted to Muslims 
alone so that our fight may not be 
triangular as it is today." ; 

What is surprising is that 
communalists - do not blame 
Gokhale or Tilak. Their main 
target of attack is Gandhiji. 
According to Sri Golwalkar, 
Muslims are essentially commu- 
nal because they demanded 
separate electorate. What is 
forgotten is that separate electo- 
rate would have been there with- 
out anybody’s demand. 

It was the part of the divide- 
and-rule policy of the British. 
The British had taken this politics 
of separate electorate to all their 
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colonies. For instance, in Ceylon, 
Hindus were granted separate 
electorate as against the Bud- 
dhists in order ‘to create a split 
among them. 

According to Dr Rammanohar 
Lohia, Patel and Nehru were the 
main culprits in the negotiations 
that brought about partition of 
India. Gandhiji was opposed to 
partition but he did not keep up 
that opposition till the end. Dr 
Lohia believed that if one of 
them, that is, either Patel or 
Nehru, had sided with Gandhiji 
he would not have given his 
consent to Partition. . 

Badsha Khan writes in his 
autobiography that when he came 
to attend the Congress Working 
Committee meeting at the time, 
he found that Rajaji and Sardar 
Patel were canvassing in favour 


.of the proposed partition of India. 


The objection raised by Badshah 
Khan was that Jinnah was firm 
on his demand butthe Congress 


had no firm stand.” And it is , 


this vacillating attitude that 
proved harmful to India. 
Sri K. M. Munshi, who was 


once the supporter of Akhand 
Bharat, says that he was convinced 
by Sardar Patel's arguments in 
support of Partition. The British 
were determined to grant the 
demand for Pakistan. It would 
have come into existence without 
the consent of the Hindus. Hindu 
India would have been under the 
British rule and the Hindus would 
not have got any protection from 
the British police. The opposi- 
tion to Pakistan would have been 
a negative stand. 

According to Gopal Godse (the 
accused in the Gandhi murder 
case and belonging to the RSS) 
Gandhiji was the main villain in 


the drama that brought Pakistan 
into existence. | Godse’s com- 
plaint against RSS is that when. 
India was being partitioned, the 


- RSS failed to raise its effective 


voice. RSS ought to have given 
a fight against the British. But 
Godse ignores one thing that the 
RSS had no tradition for any 
kind of struggle against the 
British. 

On the capacity of the Hindu 
communalists to fight against the 
British, Netaji Subhash Chandra 
Bose writes in his book Indian 
Struggle: “The Hindu Mahasabha 
like its Muslim counterpart con- 
sisted not only erstwhile nationa- 
lists but also of a large number 
of men who were afraid of parti- 
cipating in a political movement 
and wanted a safer platform for 
themselves. The growth of secta- 
rian movements among both 
Hindus and Muslims accentuated 
intercommunal tension.” 

This quotation from .Netaji’s 
book carries a special significance 
today. Recently, Hindu commu- 
nalists have started showing 
special love for Netaji. They try 
to claim that of all the national 
leaders, Netaji was nearest to 
them. Probably this is based on 
the fact that Netaji had differences 
with Gandhiji. Politically Netaji 
did differ from Gandhiji on 
various issues, but Netaji agreed 
with Gandhiji as far as his general 
attitude towards the Hindu- 
Muslim problem was concerned. 

The partition of India is not 
the only point that created anta- 
gonism between Gandhiji and the 
Hindu communalists. Gandhiji’s 
attitudé towards the  Hindu- 
Muslim problem had been criti- . 
cised right from 1930 by Veer 
Savarkar. Gandhiji brought about 
mass political awakening for | 
which the Hindu-Muslim unity 
was essential. Mass political 
awakening was the main- contri- 
bution of Gandhiji to Indian - 
political struggle and even this 
was not appreciated by  Veer 
Savarkar, while Netaji Bose has 
paid compliments to Gandhiji on 
this point. 

Itis, therefore, obvious that 
communalists had no positive 
role during the freedom move- 
ment and today .they want to 
survive politically by creating 
communal tension. 
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LICENSING POLICY 





Larger Industrial Houses 


B. DATTA 


HE industrial licencing policy announced by the 
Government on February 19, 1970, makes a 
specific reference to the “larger industrial houses" 
as defined in the Report of the Industrial Licensing 
Policy Inquiry Committee (ILPIC). Accepting, to an 
extent, the recommendations of the Committee 
regarding core industries—consisting of basic, critical 
and strategic industries in the economy—and viewing 
all new investments propositions of over Rs 5 crores 
to be in the “heavy investment" sector, the Govern- 
ment in its licensing policy statement states as 
follows: 

“Except for industries reserved for the public 
sector under the Industrial Policy Resolution, 
as amended from time to time, under- 
takings belonging to the ‘Larger Industrial Houses’ 
as defined in the report of the Industrial Licensing 
Policy Inquiry Committee, together with foreign 
concerns and subsidiaries or branches of foreign 
companies, would be expected, along with other 
applicants. to participate in and contribute to 
the establishment of industries in the core and 
heavy investment sectors, living the opportunities 
in the remaining sectors primarily to other classes 
of enterpreneurs. In the middle sector involving 
investments ranging from Rs 1 crore to Rs 5 
crores, licence applications of parties other than 
undertakings belonging to the ‘Larger Industrial 
Houses’ shall be given special consideration and shall 
be issued liberally except where foreign exchange 
implications necessitate careful scrutiny. Licence 
applications from undertakings belonging to or con- 
trolled by the Larger Industrial Groups and foreign 
branches/subsidiaries shall be considered for normal 
expansion, where such expansion is necessary to 
develop to a minimum economic level which would 
ensure greater cost efficiency." 

It is evident that the Government's intention is 
to regulate, to an extent, the expansion of the 
“larger industrial houses" through the instrument of 
Industrial Licensing Policy. What does a “larger 
industrial house” signify? This requires to be ex- 
plained in the context of the Government’s Industrial 
Licensing Policy. 


This article by the Director of Research and Statistics, the 
Department of Company Affairs, has been reproduced from 
the COMPANY NEWS AND NOTES, Vol VIII No 7, just 
published. The footnote to the article says: “The views 
expressed in the article are of the author in his personal 
capacity and the Department of Company Affairs is in no 
way committed to them.” 


JUNE 13, 1970 


It would be recalled that the Government had set 
up the Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee 
on July 22, 1967 with the following terms of 
reference: ` Е 

*(1) To enquire into the working of the industrial 
licensing system in the last ten years with a view to 
ascertaining whether the larger industrial houses have, 
in fact, secured undue advantage over other 
applicants in the matter of issue of such licences; and 
if they have received a disproportionately large share 
of such licences, whether there was sufficient justi- 
fication for this; 

“(ii) to assess to what extent the licences issued 
to the larger industrial! houses have been actually 
implemented and whether the failure to do so has 
resulted in pre-emption of capacity and the shutting 
out of other entrepreneurs; 

“(Ш) to examine to what extent the licences 
issued have been in consonance with the Policy of 
the Government as laid down in the industrial Policy 
Resolution of April 30, 1956, particularly in regard 
to the regional dispersal of industries, the growth of 
small-scale and medium industries and the policy of 
import substitution. 

“The Committee will also inquire, whether, and 
ifso how fer, the policies followed by specialised 
financial institutions, such as the Industrial Finance 
Corporation and the Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation of India in advancing loans to 
industries have resulted in any undue preference 
being given to the larger industrial houses." 

It would be observed that three out of four 
Terms of Reference of the Committee referred to 
“larger industrial houses", The Committee observed 
in its Report in рага 1.08 on page 5 that “а Larger 
Industrial House, however, was nowhere clearly 
defined and one of the first tasks undertaken by us 
was regarding the definition of this term.” The 
Committee confined its task regarding deciding about 
the composition of houses to the 20 top business 


‘groups as indicated in the Report of the Monopolies 


Inquiry Commission (MIC). , Each of these 20 
Houses had total assets exceeding Rs 35 crores in 
1964. The ILPIC states in para 2.14 of its Report 
that “these 20 Houses have been classified in our 
analasis as ‘Larger Industrial Houses’.” In other 
words, such of the business houses as had assets 
exceeding Rs 35 croresin 1964 were accepted as 
“Larger Industrial Houses” by the ILPIC. And, 
thus, the reference in the Industrial Licensing policy, 
as notified by the Government on February 19, 
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1970, is in respect of these 20 “larger industrial 
houses". ; - 
The list of the “larger industrial houses” is given 
by the ILPIC in para 2.32 of its Report. It would 
‚ be of interest to have a comparative picture of the 
assets position of each of the 20 Houses in 1963-64 
and as on December 31, 1966, worked out by the 
ILPIC. The assets position for 1963-64 shown in 
TableIis as indicated by the Monopolies Inquiry 
Commission in its Report. As would be observed, 
the assets of the 20 “larger industrial houses" taken 
together increased from Rs 1780 crores in 1963-64 to 
Rs 2310 crores as on December 31, 1966. 


Table I 


COMPARATIVE POSITION OF ASSETS OF THE 
20 LARGER INDUSTRIAL HOUSES 


(Rs in crores) 








Assets Assets 

as per as per 

MIC ILPIC 

Industrial House Report Report 

(1963-64) (as on 

31-12-66) 
Tata 417.7 505.4 
Birla 292.7 457.8 
Martin Burn 149.6 153.1 
Bangur 77.9 104.3 
АСС 714 89.8 
Thapar 71.9 98.8 
Sahu Jain 67.7 58.8 
Bird Heilgers 60.1 68.6 
J.K. Singhania 59.2 66.8 
Surajmull Nagarmull 57.4 95.6 
Walchand 55.2 81.1 
Shri Ram 54.7 74.1 
Scindia 47.0 56.0 
Goenka 46.9 65.3 
Mafatlal 45.9 92.7 
Sarabhai 43.2 56.7 
Andrew Yule 41.9 46.8 
Killicks 41.5 51.1 
ІСІ, 36.9 50.1 
Kilachand 35.1 37.2 
. TOTAL 1779.9 ' 2310.1 


Though it is out of context, it many be ment- 
tioned that the assets of these twenty “larger 
industrial houses" further increased to Rs 2751 
crores by 1967-68. ` 

Table I shows that the smallest of the twenty 
“larger industrial houses" had assets of Rs 35.1 
crores їп 1963-64 and Rs 37.2 crores as on 
December 31, 1966, when the ILPIC formulated its 
concept regarding the bases of “larger industrial 
houses". However, it seems that there were at least 
eight other industrial houses which had assets of the 
value of more than Rs 37 crores as оп December 31, 
1966, but which have been treated as “lagre indus- 
trial houses". and shown in that category in its 
Report by the ILPIC in para 2.32. The assets posi- 
tion of those houses.as shown in the MIC Report 
and as shown in the ILPIC Report is as indicated 
in Table II. 

It would be observed that the smallest of the 
eight houses (Mahindra & Mahindra) had assets 
of Rs 39 crores as on December 31, 1966, 
according to the ILPIC Report, whereas the smallest 
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e 
ofthe twenty "larger industrial houses" had assets 
of Rs 37 crores as on December 31, 1966, according 
to the same Report. Let me hasten to mention that 
ILPIC had included in the list of twenty “larger 





Table II 
(Assets in crores of Rs) 
Industrial House Ags Per As per 
MIC ILPIC 
(1963-64) (31st Dec, 66) 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai 34 51 
(a) Macneill & Barry i 57 
(b) Binny 21 
Jardine Henderson 29 42 
T.V. Sundaram Iyenger 22 44 
Mahindra & Mahindra 20 39 
Kirloskar 19 43 
Khatau (Bombay) 14 40 
Parry 12 42 





industrial houses" such of the industrial complexes 
which had assets exceeding Rs 35 crores in 1963-64 
as per the MIC Report. Since these eight houses 
had assets of below Rs 35 crores in 1963-64, they 
were not covered by the concept adopted by the 
ILPIC. But, the fact remains that some of the eight 
houses not included in the list of “larger industrial 
houses" had assets exceeding even Rs 50 crores as on 
Decémber 31, 1966. . ni 

The point that emerges for consideration is ` 
whether the Industrial Licensing Policy in so 
far as its application to the “larger industrial 
houses" is concerned, should be kept confined to 20 
houses defined as "larger industrial houses" by the 
ILPIC or should inter alia extend its scope to other 
industrial houses when each of such houses has 
assets of the value of more than Rs 39 crores when 
an industrial house included in the list of 20 “larger 
industrial houses” by the ILPIC had assets of Rs 37 
crores as on December 31, 1966. Again, there may 
be other emerging industrial complexes which, 
though individually owned assets of more than Rs 5 
crores, were not iucluded in the list of 75 business 
groups by the Monopolies Inquiry Commission. 
Such business groups have been left out by the 
ILPIC also. For instance, Larsen & Toubro had 
total assets of Rs 21 crores іп 1963-64. In 1967-68 
the assets of companies belonging to this group stood 
at Rs 46 crores. If the size of assets owned by an 
industrial house is a factor taken into account in the 
formulation of industrial Licensing Policy, business 
groups like Larsen & Toubro could also be con- 
sidered as “larger industrial house". 

It is, therefore, felt that if the intention of the 
Government is to contain the unrestricted growth of 
industrial houses of a certain size, it is only just and 
proper that the industrial policy should extend 
similar and identical treatment to all such industrial 
houses which fall within the size defined for the 
purpose. It is not the intention of the author to 
point out anamolies of the Industrial Licensing 
Policy. This article only attempts to emphasise the 
need for adopting a uniform basis for effective imple- 
mentation of such a policy. 
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Ten Years of Pakistan's Economy—ll 


MOHAMMAD TARIQ WASEEM 
х 


PART from other demerits 
of inflation there was also 
considerable misdirection of 

the economic resources. 

What it cost the nation to 
build the State Bank of Pakistan 
building at Karachi would cer- 
tainly have given residence to 
thousands of homeless families 
there. Instead of celebrating the 
so-called “Decade of Develop- 
ment" which turned out to bea 
“Decade of Decay", we could 


easily have ‘given jobs to thou- ` 


sands of educated and the unedu- 
cated. Instead of wasting money 
on these false symbols of splen- 
dour and visible monuments of 
economic development, we should 
have spent the money on research 
projects to find out ways and 
means for the elimination of 
unemployment of the country. 

Foreign aid has played a 
major role in the country's deve- 
lopment. The foreign loans to 
Pakistan amounted to over 4 bil- 
lion dollars. Apart from the 
usual drawbacks in the accep- 
tance of foreign aid, there was 
always the danger that we suc- 
cumb to foreign thought control. 
The foreign belief in the efficiency 
of laissez-faire economy to raise 
the country from poverty was 
based more on conviction than 
on objective evidence. 

Our debt service liability has 
also risen to.19 per cent of our 
foreign exchange earnings. The 
prospects of aid are very dim and 
unfortunately, we have reached 
а stage where we can neither 
afford to accept nor refuse aid. 
The challenge of development 


.—-Shall have to be met by the 


country itself and foreign aid 
should ultimately decline to a 
marginal role. But this aid must 


First part of this article, reproduced 
from Pakistani weekly Forum (April 25, 


Bo appeared in Mainstream, June 6, 


be wisely spent unlike previously. 
The large and glamorous projects 
are immediate instances of waste 
of foreign aid. 

There has been almost no 
political democracy in the country 
while economic democracy existed 
for a handful of people and they 
were given licences to assault the 

“rest of the population. Pakistan 
has increased its national income 
by about 66 per cent. But figures 
are meaningless when they are 
not related to the welfare of the 


. common man and its visible 


impact on the pattern of daily 
life of the men in the street. 
Though we should not expect 
a welfare state in a period of a 
decade or so, yet there can 
hardly be any justification for 
rapid inflation, concentration of 
income, and all possible social 
*evils creeping into the society. 
Policies were invariably adopted 
from the developed countries 
without thorough study of whe- 
ther the conditions in this country 
differed in.kind and degree. 
Though development requires 
sacrifices and faces difficulties, 
these cannot be equitably distri- 
buted. But attempts should have 
been made. in this direction. 
Moreover, the fruits of develop- 
ment should have reached a 
larger section of our population. 
The hard truth about the so- 
called industrialization can be 
exposed by Gustav Papanek who 
says: “Industrial entrepreneurs 
assumed to be innovators, pro- 
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opinions about the justification 
of inequalities in consumption. 
In any circumstances, а labourer 
must get his share which could 
assure him a. minimum standard 
of living. To ensure easy living, 
we have extended our palms 
before every nation, not realising 
that the illusions of prosperity, 
built upon the charity of others, 
cannot be a lasting asset. 

To sum up, all the Govern- 
ment actions in the field of 


` economic planning for develop- 


moting change not in the econo- - 


mic sphere but also in other areas. 
The evidence from Pakistan lends 
little support to these notions." 
We shotld have pursued 
“enlightened capitalism” as 
practised in other countries. Dr 
Mahbub-ul-Haq says: “Тһе road 
to eventual equalities may inevi- 
tably be through initial inequali- 
ties.” But there can be no two 


ment often reflected political and 
personal motives rather than 
economic analysis. The tragedy 
of economic planning is that for- 
mation, implementation and 
review of the plans are carried 
out by the same agencies. The 
force of competition which is 
attributed with the power of 
levelling down inequalities and 
spreading the benefits of econo- 
mic development far and wide, 
did not effectively operate in our 
case. So it would be too much to 
expect that the benefits of есопо- 
mic development would be auto- 
matically distributed widely and 
equally. 

I feel sure that with the 
amount of foreign aid that we 
have received, we could certainly 
have developed more with a 
different strategy, oriented towards 
better utilization of our resources 
with austere living. No sane 
person would agree with the 
argument that the capitalists need 
incentives through imported 
luxuries. 

Even Keynes admits: ‘‘Capita- 
lism in itself, in many ways, is 
extremely objectionable but, if 
wisely managed, can perhaps be 
made more efficient than any 
other alternative system.” In 
our case, capitalism was followed 
in its objectionable forms. I 
would conclude this review with 
the following words: The physical 
growth achieved in Pakistan is 
only a Bye-Product of the econo- 
mic policies purued by the Ayub 
regime with clear-cut strategy to 
promote a few families. The 
future planning must follow 
economic welfare side by side with 
economic growth as our goal. 
Despite investments of billions 
of dollars, Pakistan’s economy is 
still precariously based and may 
still be called a Pain Economy! 


TURN IN CEYLON—II 


People's Desire for Change 
кш. 


IRIMAVO Bandaranaike's elec- 
toral triumph was as much 
the result of the progranime 

put forward by the United Front 
as the dissatisfaction with Sena- 
naike's administrative moves and 
political stance. 

The Che Guevara and guerilla 
war scare failed to influence the 
voters; the Red scare had been 
played too often, in Ceylon’s 
election campaigns to have any 
meaning for the people. What 
Ceylon was demanding was a 
clean government, social reforms 
and the right to work. The pro- 
mise to restore the rice ration, 
nationalise industries and intro- 
duce land reforms was more than 
sufficient to turn the United 
National Party defeat into a rout. 


Significant Point 


What was significant in the 
election was that the voters were 
well aware that they were voting 
for a United Front in which the 
Lanka Sama Samaj Party (LSSP) 
and the Communist Party (CP) 
were linked to the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP). The 
presence of the Trotskyites and 
the Communists in the United 
Front, in spite of the sustained 
press campaign of the Lake 
House, did not frighten the voters 
and the election was, therefore, a 
vindication of а Left-Centre 
policy. 

The vote for the United, Front 
was decisive, the people were 
demanding a coalition govern- 
ment. The fact that Mrs Bandara- 

_naike’s party has а majority on 


Thé first instalment of this contribu- 
tion (Mainstream, June 6, 1970) dealt 
with the debacle of the Rightist strategy 
of Dudley Senanaike and his United 
National Party. 
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its own is irrelevant, the victory 
belongs to the United Front and- 
not to the SLFP. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike drew the right con- 
clusions from the election and 
formed a coalition government, - 
in which though the SLFP has 
the lion’s share of the posts, the 
other two parties are also repre- 
sented. 

The Government immediately 
moved into action; the army 
officers who were suspended ear- 
lier on a cooked up charge of 
conspiracy, were released; the 
foreign exchange entitlement 
scheme which was actually an 


- indirect form of -devaluation and 


led to an artificial rise in prices, 


‚ was scrapped. The passports of 


businessmen suspected of being 
engaged in shady deals and 
foreign exchange manipulations 
have been impounded. The 
climate of public opinion has 
changed, there is a fresh wind 
blowing through the corridors of 
power in Colombo. 

One of the major themes of 
the United Front programme was 
greater popular participation in 
the administration. Elected emp- 
loyees’ councils, advisory commit- 
tees in Government offices, popular 
committées in the districts would 
try to tone up the administration 
and make it responsive to public 
opinion. The UNP was quick 
to seize upon the proposal of 
people’s committees to make it 
out to be a smokescreen for 
Communist control of the dis- 
trict administration. . It forgot 
that the people’s - committees 
had been introduced by the 
UNP itself and the campaign 
against it was merely an attempt 
to create a bogey to frighten the 
people. 

The United Front was well 


aware of what Senanaike was 


planning. It, however, under- 
stood that the administrative 
structure which Ceylon had 


inherited was more suited to a 
colony than to an independent 
country anxious’ to carry out 
speedy economic and social 
transformation. 

The people were no longer 
willing to be.subjects, they de- 
manded to be treated as citizens. 
And public participation at all 
levels, not only in policy making 
but also in the execution of it, 
will give them a sense of belong- 
ing and destroy the Chinese wall 
between the governors and 
the governed. 

. The UNP, apparently, was 
completely unaware of the 
changes in the temper of the 
people. It still harped on its 
programme on capitalist virtues. 
"We want this country to con-- 
sist of free men and women, 
whose rightful ambition is en- 
couraged, initiative applauded 
and enterprise rewarded." 


Meaningless Idea 


In a country where the 
majority have neither the financial 
resources nor the entrepreneurial 
skills, such sentiments, however 
noble it might appear to the 
Western supporters of the UNP, 
were meaningless. The vast 
majority of peasants with their 
one acre holdings and the urban 
workers and the unemployed 
considered this to be a mockery; 
enterprise and initiative were for 
the privileged few who had the 
capital, the influence and the 
opportunity to grow still richer. 

Living in his ivory tower, 
Senanaike failed to note that 
the “rightful ambition" of the 
majority of his countrymen was 
to have two square meals a day, 
find employment commensurate 
with the education which their 
parents could- provide, and 
improve the conditions under 
which they lived. It was not 
that Senanaike was just callous, 
he was ignorant of the economic 
realities of an Asian country, 
even a relatively prosperous 
one, and had his programme 
tailor-made to suit the electorate 
in a West European country. 

The United Front. was very 
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much more responsive to popular ` 


aspirations. It was aware that 
monopolies, foreign banks and 
other such institutions live at the 
expense of the. public. It knew 
the people would welcome the 
ending of privileges and the tak- 
ing over of the key sectors of the 
industry. 

What the people of the newly 
independent states of Asia are 
demanding is the ending of all 
privileges and ап opportunity to 
better their conditions. The Unit- 
ed Front has, therefore, promised 
to set up a network of coopera- 
tives, implement land reforms 
and make cheap credit available. 
This will provide the people the 
opportunity to show their initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

‘The programme will by no 
means usher in socialism, it is a 
minimum programme which will 
turn Ceylon into a modern state 
able to control its own destiny. 

‘It is in this light that another 
aspect of the United Front’s pro- 
gramme, to use Parliament simul- 
taneously as a constituent assem- 
bly, has to be seen. It is sur- 
prising that Ceylon still has the 
. Queen of England as its Head of 
State. The new constitution is 
to make the country a sovereign 
independent state, with socialist 
democracy as its objective. 

This by itself is not revolu- 
tionary, not even radical. India 
has been a sovereign, independent 
democracy pledged to create a 
socialist pattern of society for 
over а decade and a half. But 
neither the social structure nor 
the disparities in incomes have 
been radically affected; on the 
other hand, the rich have grown 
only richer. It is, therefore, the 
way the programme is imple- 
mented that the new Coalition 
Government will be judged. 

The easiest place where a 
change can be brought about is 
in the field of foreign relations. 
Recognition of the GDR, the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and North Korea will certainly 
improve the image of the Govern- 
ment. It will also annoy the 
imperialist camp which will be 
convinced that Ceylon can no 
' longer be bullied and coerced. 
But as far as the people are con- 
cerned this will be a token;a 
token that the Government 


intends to end the prevailing 
injustices. 

The real test for the Govern- 
ment will be the way it handles the 
monopolies, the vested interests 
and the land problem. Fortuna- 
nately for Sirimavo, the indige- 
nous capitalists have - neither 
the power nor the influence to 
oppose the Government, they are 
not as solidly established as the 
capitalists in India. But, as in 
India, the capitalist and the land- 
ed interests are closely interlinked 
and an attack on one will be 
taken as an attack on all forms 
of property. 

The interests of the possessing 


classes and the threat to it from . 


legislation can really create а cri- 
sis for the Government. The 
crucial issue will be land reforms. 
Without this the coalition will 
not be able to satisfy its rural 
supporters. And it is on this 
that most probably the major 
battles will be fought. 

It would not have posed a 
threat to the Government if the 
SLFP was a genuinely Left-of- 
Centre party. There are con- 
vinced Leftists in. it but, at the 
same time, the so-called modera- 
tes are not a negligible quantity. 
It was the moderate section which 
was opposed to the formation of 
a coalition government, it 
demanded a purely SLFP govern- 
ment. Mrs Bandaranaike decid- 
ed wisely on a coalition, but since 
the so-called moderates represent 
the property owning sections of 
the country, it is unlikely that 
they will taniely accept any mea- 





sure which reduces their power 
or influence. 

Mrs Bandaranaike's enormous 
majority can turn into a liability, 
for its social composition will 
prevent any radical change in 
property relations. It would 
have served the cause of radical- 
ism in Ceylon better had the 
LSSP and the CP got a larger 
representation in Parliament, 
enabling them to counter the 
threat from the moderates in the 
SLFP. 

It therefore depends on how 
Mrs Bandaranaike handles the 
latent opposition by the Right- 
wing in the party if she intro- 
duces changes in the property 
relations. 

The electorate has voted for 
change and if the Rightists insist 
on thwarting the United Front 
programme, Mrs Bandaranaike 
can face the country fully confi- 
dent that the people having 
thrown out the UNP will not 
tolerate the Rightists in the SLFP 
to stand in the way of change. 

The message from Ceylon is 
loud and clear. The people in 
the newly independent countries 
of Asia want changes ïn property 
relations, the ending of monopo- 
lies and privileges. It is willing 
to send into the political dustbin 
any group which opposes change. 
On Sirimavo’s ability to imple- 
ment the United Front pro- 
gramme depends not only the 
pace of radicalism in Ceylon but 
also in Asia. 


(Concluded) 
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WHY DO WE MEET AT AICC? (Continued from page 11) 


too submissive to discharge their expected role or 
they would be untrue to the leadership, the organisa- 
tion and more so to themselves. The task before us 
is big; and it would require an equally big effort to 
be successful. Let there be, at least, no vagueness 
about what our task is. Let us take the most im- 
portant items, assess the magnitude of the effort that 
would be necessary and let us also understand the 
Que implication of what we do and what we fail 
to do. 


Economic Policy 


In the last few sessions some AICC members had 
attempted to pinpoint areas of economic policy and 
programmes that need a discussion. The Prime 
Minister had herself given a note on economic policy 
at the Bangalore session of the AICC. Notes on 
economic issues were also circulated at the Delhi 
session of the AICC. А major document for the 
Bombay session was the Report of the Panel on 
Economic Policy. For the forthcoming session of 
the AICC, we must have a precise agenda for 
discussion. 

The issues should remain vague no more. The 
political situation must be analysed and understood 
in the context of changing social situation and 
emerging forces. While looking at the immediate 
problems the overall perspective of the struggle must 
be kept in mind. It has to be recognised that most 
of the problems which we face today are nothing but 
a manifestation of the basic and inherent conflict of 
interests between the haves and have-nots. 

Long ago Jawaharlal Nehru had observed: “The 
conflict between capitalism and democracy is inherent 
and. continuous; it is often hidden by misleading pro- 
paganda and by the outward forms of democracy, 
such as parliaments, and the sops that the owning 
classes throw to the other classes to keep them more or 
less contended. A time comes when there are no more 
sops left to be thrown, and then the conflict between 
the two groups come to a head, for now the struggle 
is for the real thing—Economic power in the 
State." (Glimpses of World History) 

We have to ask ourselves if we are not fast 
approaching this stage in India. It is a misfortune 
that today an atmosphere has been created where if 
one cries that “no more sops” or pleads for what 
the times demand, it is described as sloganmongering 
and sensationalism. It is also not always and fully 
realized that in the process of political struggle and 
change there can be momentary gains in political 
life, but these can be meaningless if the tempo is 
slowed down. There сап be personal successes 
which may create an illusion in the minds of few that 
a new era was just a matter of touch and go. Mom- 
entary success at times make people lose their 
balance. But it was Lenin who warned all revo- 
lutionaries that “we must not lose our heads, either 
before our victory, at the time of victory or after it; 
we lose our heads, we lose everything”. 

It is in this spirit that we must review what we 
. have achieved during the last few months. The talk 
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of discontentment among rural areas has been emp- 
hasised again and again. Problems of land reforms 
have not only been discussed but the element of ur- 
gency has been expressed repeatedly. Parhaps we have 
no real assessment of the people's agony and hardship 
which they have been undergoing for generations. 
The Congress party at its Bombay session expressed 
its discontentment over the failure of the States to 
provide land to the landless people in the rural areas, 
especially to the members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Butthe State Governments have 
neither cared to study the problem nor has the Union 
Government attempted to assess the magnitude of 
the problem. We even do not have a reliable esti- 
mate of the requirements of these unfortunate people. 
Resources have not been thought about and no 
definite scheme has been even attempted at. Some 
progress it seems has been made in the State of 
Kerala in implementing land reforms, but other 
States even today are just prolcaiming their pious 
intentions. On the other hand, discontent is 
mounting in many areas where a violent and chaotic 
situation is fast developing. This has placed a 
serious strain on our democratic functioning. We 
should have given it a top priority but perhaps 
political sloganmongering has left little time for us to 
take up this programme with sincerity and the 
requisite sense of urgency. 


Birla Inquiry 


Talk about concentration of economic power has 
been a fashion with all those who talk of socialism. 
During the last two years some assessments were 
made to understand this problem and to take mea- 
sures to curb this tendency. The Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act was enacted recently. 
But it is curious that though the Government has 
notified that this Act comes into operation from June 
1, 1970, the composition of the Monopolies Commis- 
sion has yet to be announced. It looks ridiculous 
thata Government which proclaims its earnestness 
to implement the Monopolies Act, has not been able 
to appoint the Commission members all these days. 
It is beyond one’s comprehension that there are so 
many insurmountable difficulties that the Commission 
cannot be constituted in time. Similarly, it would 
be recalled that a number of malpractices resorted to 
by various business houses have been exposed from 
time to time. For a thorough inquiry into the 
misdoings of the business houses in general and the 
House of Birlas in particular, after years of delay the 
Government announced an Inquiry Commission in 
February last. In the Terms of Reference of the 
Commission it was said that the Commission should 
submit its report within a year. 
months have passed but even today neither this 
Commission has a regular office nor any investigating 
Staff. It is understood that the "Rules" are still 
being framed! It is an unparallelled example in the 
history of, inquiry commissions in the world. 
Obviously, the suspects have been given all the facili- 
ties to wipe out the evidence that could implicate them. 


More than four -< 


As regards the implementation of the new :deve-- 
. lopmental. programmes, it has been recognized that 
no worthwhile progress can be made unless the 
outdated administrative apparatus is. overhauled in 
a radical manner. The talk of committed bureau- 
cracy was emphasised time and again by people in 


authority. But we do not see any change being. 


brought about either in the administrative set-up of 
the bureaucracy or in their mode of functioning. 
There was talk about inviting professionals, execu- 
tives, academicians and people in various fields of 
our economic activities to man high positions, one 
has yet to come across any such instance. 
' ftis recognized that the situation in public under- 
takings cannot be improved overnight. But there 
seems to be practically no effort in changing the 
pattern of management of these undertakings. The 
nationalised banks, it is understood, are going to 
have Interim Boards of Directors where big business 
representatives and the bureaucrats are going to 
have a lion’s share. During the last eleven months 
little has been done to introduce structural changes 
in the banking system. The Banking Commission 
has remained in oblivion. There have been some 
complaints, may be that most of these are inspired 
ones to condemn the nationalised banks, but there is 
no agency to curb any likelihood of such a tendency 
in the very beginning. These facts only-indicate how 
unmindful we are about the management and 


improving of the functioning of the public sector’ 


undertakings. The talk of workers’ participation in 
the management seems to be a mere slogan since the 
Government have so far made no concrete proposal 
to involve workers in analysing, understanding and 
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solving the problems of the undertakings in which 
they work. 

No nation-building task can be implemented 
without the active cooperation. and help of the youn- 
ger generation. For this our educational system 
needs an overhaul; but there is hardly any attempt 
to look into these problems. Younger people have 
been accused of lack of sense of responsibility in 
nation-building activities, but on our part little has 
been done to take them into confidence or for the 
inculcation of a feeling that they are the ones who 
are responsible for building the New India of our 
dreams. 

' A few months ago the common man in India 
had started entertraining hopes of a healthy and radi- 
cal change. We gave them assurances that there 
would be no gap in “promise and performance", But 
it is distressing that their confidence is getting shaken. 
We may feel contented by gaining a point over our 
adversaries, or winning a few bye-elections, but this 
does not satisfy who consider the basic challenges in 
their historical perspective. We must understand 
that if Parliamentary democracy.does not serve the 
purpose of obtaining a rapid social and economic 
change, there would be a real threat to the very 
values and institutions of democracy, secularism and 
socialism. It is the responsibility of persons in power 
and especially of the party that rules the country to 
give a lead in implementing the programmes that it 
has proclaimed to the people. If we fail to come 
up to the expectations of the;people, it will not be a 
failure for us alone but it would be a failure for the 
generations to come. Опе does hope the AICC 
session would give serious thought to these problems. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA, INDIA AND PEACE : | : 


~ struggle for independence, India 
cannot ignore the nationalist for- 
ces in this region. As a country 
pledged to establish a socialist 
society in which all citizens will 
share the equality of opportunity, 
India cannot fail to- recognise 
movements in this part of the 
world which are equally pledged 
to give a new life to their people 
based on similar principles and 
programmes. 

We must recognise that each 
country will develop in her own 
way. India has her own way of 
life, her own ideals, her own prin- 
ciples and programmes. So do 
other countries. We cannot at- 
tempt to change others or foist 
our thinking on them. Equally, 
we have to recognise that there 
is a distinct identity of thought 
and that we have a clear under- 
standing of their feeling and think- 
ing. DAE 

* We shall not interfere in the 
internal affairs of others. People 
in each country must decide their 
own future and -we. have to assist 
all the countries to develop ac- 
cord ng to their genius. It fol- 
lows naturally that we cannot 
be expected to attempt to harm 
the forces of nationalism, demo- 
cracy and socialism. In fact we 
shall help them in accordance 
with the established norms of 
behaviour between sovereign 
countries, 


Peoples Right 


Viewed from this angle, it is 
natural for us to support the 
national aspirations of the peoples 
of this region. The Vietnamese 
people have the right to complete 
the process of decolonisation. 
They alone can decide’ whether 
they are attracted to unification 
or to a continuing of separate 
identities. And they should be 
given a chance to do so. This 
chance can come to them only 
when foreign forces are with- 
drawn and the Vietnamese people 
are enabled to express their opin- 
ion freely. 

Cambodia had successfully 
managed to keep war out of her 
territory for 15 years, Now war 
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has entered almost every village, 
every home there: We have been 
against the introduction of foreign 
troops and the escalation of con- 
flict in Cambodia. 

No country has the right to 
embark on a preemptive war. 
We have to learn to live with one 
another, accept differing ideolo- 
gies and systems, and defend our 
own rights within our own res- 
pective countries. 

In Laos also the situation gets 
more tense and there is a dis- 
tinct escalation of violence. The 
presence of foreign forces and 
advisers is coming to be accepted. 
All these cannot obviously lead 
to any solution of the difficult 


- problem of Indo-China. It can 


only serve as an invitation to 
further interference resulting in 
an enlargement of the conflict. 

The solution, even at this late 
stage, lies in the acceptance of 
the basic premise that only 
through peaceful negotiated 
settlements can lasting peace be 
secured in that unfortunate region. 


Djakarta Conference 


We had to weigh all these 
matters when the invitation was 
received for attending the Confer- 
ference sponsored by Indonesia 
and subsequently held in Djakarta 
on May 16-17, 1970. We were 
anxious to cooperate in finding 
an Asian solution. We are pled- 
ged to Asian cooperation. A 
friendly Asian country had in- 
vited us to join with her and others 
in seeking a solution to the esca- 
lating conflict in Cambodia; but 
the issues were deeper and we 
had to take a long-term 
view. 

Jt was clear that the Djakarta 
Conference was not going to be 
a representative conférence in 
which all sides would be present. 
This Conference, it was felt, 
would not have given an opportu- 
nity to bring together the various 
countries interested or involved 
in the conflict. It would not 
have given an opportunity to 
oe of views by all concern- 
ed. : 

In such a situation it .was 


-sist 


unlikely that' there would be 
an opportunity to understand the 
minds of one another or to nego- 
tiate. The risk was even greater. 
A meeting at which only one side 
was to be present, could result in 
а hardening of positions. It 
could lead to a crystallisation of 
views which could make the pro- 
cess of harmonisation more 
difficult. 2 


Collective Resistance 


There was no other choice 
for India, but to keep out of this 
Conference and hope that it would 


.be possible to use diplomatic 


chaunels to try to bring all the 
concerned parties together. 
Many other countries were of the 
same view and the outcome of 
the Djakarta Conference confir- 
med India's stand. 

Thus, the suffering of Asia 


- continues; and the task of bring- 


ing back peace, absolute and in- 
divisible, to the continent be- 
comes even more challenging. 

We have to go on striving to 
forge closer links between the 
countries of South and South- 
east Asia. Much work has to 
be done to establish a plan of 
closer economic cooperation. We 
have equally to assist the natio- 
nalist forces in each country to 
resist foreign interference. Last- 
ing cooperation can only be 
on the basis of the recognition 
of sovereignty and equality of 
all nations. ` 

We have also to bring into the 
mainstream of international co- 
operation countries which had 
remained artificially isolated over 
long years. They have to share 
their views with all of us and en- 
joy the fruits of cooperation that 
are beginning to emerge on the 
Asian scene. We have to fight 
the remnants of colonialism and 
imperialism whether in India or 
outside, for they constitute a 
threat to: our own security- and 
well being. Just as peace is indi- 
visible, and prosperity has to be 
shared by all so have we to re- ' 
domination collectively, 
whether it is in one country or 
the other, 
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KERALA LAND REFORMS 


Valuable Model To Emulate 
'N. GOPINATHAN NAIR 


Dene the past few months, 
a veritable revolution has been 
going on in Kerala’s country- 
side. Fundamental democratic 
changes are taking place in pro- 
duction relations and in the 
social structure. Land which had 
been held in the grip of landlords 
and religious institutions for cen- 
turies, is now passing over to the 
actual tillers. 

From this New Year Day 
a new era has begun for the Para- 
yas and Pulayas, Cherumars and 
Kanikkars and other poor people. 
Condemned by a millienium of 
feudal tyranny to remain as 
landless agricultural workers and 
outcasts, these lowliest of the low 
have now become the proud 
possessors of the land they till 
and the homesteads they live in. 


Vigorous Implementation 


This is the result of the planned 
and vigorous implementation of 
the Kerala Agrarian Reforms Act 
by the United Front Govern- 
ment headed by Sri Achutha 
Menon. 

Anyone visiting Kerala now 
can see and understand this mighty 
churning of production and social 
relations taking place in the rural 
areas. To those who measure 
the intensity and effectiveness of 
a revolution with the quantity 
of blood spilt and the number of 
bombs thrown, this may not 
mean anything. But to those 
who consider revolution as a 
fundamental social change, the 
Kerala experience is very valu- 
able model for the rest of the 
country to study and emulate. 

Recently there has been a 
frantic search in the Capital to 
get at a copy of the Kerala legisla- 
tion.This new interest was the 
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Fresult of the news that the Prime 
Minister had commended to State 
Chief Ministers certain progres- 
sive and unique features of the 
Act. It is further learnt that-the 
Congress Chief Ministers who are 
meeting in Delhi during the week- 
end would discuss some of these 
aspects in relation to future land 
legislations in their respective 
States. . 

As Kerala's energetic Revenue 
Minister K.T. Jacob pointed out 
in a recent interview in the Capital, 
the uniqueness of the Kerala 
land reforms is that it confers, 
for the first time in the country, 
property rights in land on those 
who actually cultivate it. 

Hitherto agrarian reform legis- 
lation in India have only confer- 
red tenancy or ownership rights 
on various types of middlemen. 
Under these middlemen various 
categories of subtenants and share- 
croppers continued to exist even 
after the implementation of the 
reforms. The result was that 
actual cultivators did not secure 
any real rights on land. 


Real Nature 


А recent official survey of the 
implementation of land reforms 
reveal the real nature of these 
reforms. In the scheduled areas 
in Andhra Pradesh, for example, 
muttadari and malguzari tenures 
still prevail and tribals are denied 
title over the land they cultivate. 
Although regulations have been 
made recently for thier aboli- 
tion, implementation has yet to 
be completed. 

Out of 707 villages in East 
Godavari, 555 villages still re- 
main in the hands of muttadars. 
In the Telengena area, the re- 
cent legislation for abolition of 


inams remains largely unimple- 
mented. Only certain categories 
of tenants have been given pro- 
tected status and have been con- 
ferred security of tenure with 
a right to acquire ownership. 
Over 1,34,000 ordinary tenants do 
not enjoy the right of protected 
tenants. 

In West Bengal, sharecroppers 
have not been conferred tenancy 
rights under the West Bengal 
Land Reforms Act of 1955. The 
UF Government, in June 1969, 
temporarily stayed eviction by an 
Ordinance which was later re- 
placed by an Act of the State 
legislature, But a compre- 
hensive legislation to confer com- 
prehensive rights on hargadars 
(sharecroppers) could not be pas- 
sed because of the internecine 
fight in the UF and the subsequent 
fall of the Government. The 
issue is hanging fire before the 
present President's regime. 

Similar is the case in Bihar 
also. During the President's rule, 
a proposal had been approved for 
specific provision to prevent evic- 
tion and dispossession of bataidars. 
But the State Government has yet 
to take action for the enactment of 
suitable legislation for the pur- 
pose. Many other States provide 
only limited protection to this 
category of tenants. 


Different Emphasis 


In the Kerala law, the emphasis 
is entirely different, Under this 
Act, the actual tiller gets owner- 
ship rights on land irrespective 
of whether he has in his posses- 
sion any record or document 
regulating the lease or not. 

Another important safeguard 
provided in the Act is the com- 
plete prohibition of all types of 
eviction of tenants bv landlords, 
whether in the name of self-cul- 
tivation or otherwise. This is 
in sharp contrast with the land 
legislation in some other States 
which still permit resumption of 
land by the landowners under 
certain conditions. 

The Kerala Act has also done 
away with the landlord rights 
enjoyed by temples, mosques, 
churches and other religious 
bodies. The Government has 
made provision to compensate 
these institutions by providing 
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an annuity which will be the 
average of three years’ income 
from the lands under their con- 
trol This measure, at one stroke 
gives proprietory rights to about 
five to seven lakhs of tenants. 
The abolition of all varieties of 
landlordism will benefit 25 lakhs 
of tenants in the State. 

One of the vital sections of 
the Kerala Act, which was high- 
lighted in the Prime Minister's 
letter to the Chief Ministers, 
was the total protection it con- 
ferred on  Kudikidappukars, or 
people who have their homestead 
on land owned by other people. 

According to the Kerala 
Government’s estimates, there are 


about five lakh people who be-. 


long to this category. Almost 
all of them are -landless agri- 
cultural workers or other cate- 
gories of workers. The new Act 
has made them the owners of 
their homestead plots from 
January 1, 1970 when the Act 
became effective. 

: The Kerala law provides that 
a Kudikidappukaran will be en- 
titled to ten cents of land in rural 
areas, five cents in municipal 
towns and three cénts in the three 
municipal corporation areas of 
Trivandrum, Cochin, and Kozhi- 
kode. The value of this benefit 
wil be understood when it is 
known that in Kerala, the per 
capita land availability is only 
. 20 cents. In the coastal areas, 
where coconut is grown, and the 
midland regions good for pepper 
cultivation, even these tiny plots 
are high-income yielding. 


Social Impact 


But far greater is the psycho- 
logical and social impact of the 
measure. The ownership of his 
homestead automatically changes 
the status of the poor agricultural 
labourer in the villages. No more 
is he tied to the landowner for 
his work and living. The owner- 
ship of land becomes the first 
step in his struggle for economic 
and social emancipation. 

The Government steps in and 
bears part of the expense to make 
the Kudikidappukaran the owner 
of his land. Legally the land- 
owner is entitled to get 25 per 
cent of the market value of the 
land he gives to the homestead 
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dweller, as compensation. This 
amount, according to the law, 
is equally shared by the home- 
stead dweller and the State. The 
State pays its share of the com- 
pensation from a rehabilitation 
fund set apart for the purpose. 

But, iñ actua practice, most 
of the owners are forgoing the 
Share of compensation from the 
Kudikidappukaran and are con- 
tent with the Government's share. 
In many cases they even give 
money to Kudikidappukaran to 
build his hut, if he is to shift to 
a new site. 


Siguificant Feature 


Another significant feature of 
the Kerala legislation is with 
regard to land ceilings. Kerala 
has the lowest land ceilings in the 
country. The ceiling limit has 
been reduced from 15 to 36 acres 
to 12 to 20 acres in respect of 
the total'area of land held by a 
husband, wife and minor children. 
It will be 6 to 7.5 acres in case of 
an unmairied adult and families 
consisting of sole surviving 
members, 

A glance at ceiling provisions 
in other States will help to show 
the radical nature of the Kerala 
legislation. In Andhra Pradesh, 
the ceiling is 27 to 324 acres for 
an individual. In Assam, it is 
50 acres; Bihar, 20 to 60 acres; 
Jammu and Kashmir, 22.75 acres; 
Madhya Pradesh 25 to 75 acres, 
Maharashtra, 18 to 126 acres; 
Orissa, 20 to 80 acres; Uttar 
Pradesh 40 to 80 acres; West 


Bengal, 25 acres; Himachal Pra-. 


desh, 27 to 100 acres. АП these 
States have taken the individual 
as the unit of application. 

The ceiling is equally high 
in States which have taken the 
family as the unit to impose ceil- 
ing. In Gujarat the land. ceiling 
for a family is 19 to 132 acres; 
Mysore, 27 to 216 acres; Rajasthan, 
33 to 336 acres; Tamil 
Nadu, 12 to 60 acres; Delhi, 24 
to 60 acres; and Tripura, 25 to 
75 acres. 

The situation in Punjab and 
Haryana is strange. In both 
these States there is no land 
ceiling in the non-PEPSU areas. 
In the former PEPSU areas, the 
ceiling is 27 to 100 acres for an 
individual. 


At the Chief Ministers’ con- 
ference in November 1969, it 
was proposed that these high 
land ceilings should be drasti- 
cally reduced, in the light of 
technological developments in 
agriculture and social require- 
ments. ‘Union Minister for Food 
and Agriculture Jagjivan Ram, 
who presided over the meeting, 
even suggested completion of the 
implementation of ceiling laws 
by 1972-73. 

But the past six months have 
revealed that all the verbal enthu- 
siasm exhibited at the conference 
was only part of the usual dela- 
ying tactics. Except two or three 
States, none has initiated any 
legislative step to either reduce 
land ceilings or impose it on the 
basis of the aggregate land held 
by a family. The only bright 
spot in this dismal landscape is 
rw Kerala Agrarian Reforms 

ct. 

The United “Front Govern- 
ment in Kerala has blazed a new 
trail in the implementation of the 
Act also. It was obvious from the 
very beginning that the legislation 
would be implemented with the 
active cooperation of the Govern- 
ment machinery, the beneficiaries 
and the people and their represen- 
tatives. 


First Step 


The first step was to educate 

the people and the officials re- 
garding the provisions of the 
Act and the social transformation 
it is intended to bring about. 
After two months of tremendous 
explanatory and organizational 
work done both at the official and 
non-official levels, the Govern- 
ment in March started the planned 
mass campaign to implement the 
provisions of the Act. 
. During the first phase of 
implementation, the Government 
concentrated its attention on the 
distribution of pattas or title 
deeds to Kudikidappukars. The 
campalgn was inaugurated at the 
famous river-bed at Alwaye, 
where 25,000 homestead dwellers 
of Ernakulam district received 
pattas making them owners of 
their homesteads. А 

Such mass functions were held 
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lessons from the Ceylon election 
Ifthe values аге destroyed in the 
process of collection of money 
due to quid pro quo arrangements, 
the nation itself gets destroyed, 
let alone the party. 

The second objective of mini- 
mising the disparities in income 
at 1:10 symbolises our resolve to 


achieve an egalitarian society. ' 


After Independence, in spite of 
the three Plans and the Fourth 
Plan underway, we have found 
that rich have become richer and 
the poor poorer. The eruption 
of Naxalite activities is a result of 
the non-implementation of our 
land reform programmes which 
reduce disparities. 

„Both agricultural revolution and 
industrial dcvelopment have in 
the process led to the increasing 
of disparities and hence frustra- 
tion and tension. If we do not 
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subsequently at Alleppey, Quilon, 
Trivandrum, Kottayam and Tri 
chur districts. Already 1,25,000 
Kudikidappukars have received 
title deeds. The distribution of 
pattas in the former Malabar 
area is now under way. 

The second stage of the im- 
plementation of the Act, is the 
conferment of ownership rights 
to the tenants. This is a more 
complicated job. But the 
Government, with the active help 
of peasant organisations and all 
political parties (all the parties 
except the CPM are cooperating 
in this campaign) are going ahead 
with the preparatory work for the 
distribution of ownership deeds. 

The programme will be inau- 
gurated in the Attapady hills in 
the Western Ghats by the end of 
June, when 10,000 landless adivasi 
families will become owners of 
plots of 1.5 acres each. Accor- 
ding to Sri Jacob, the Govern- 
ment expects to complete the 
implementation of the Act within 
two years. 
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take some positive steps to reduce 
these disparities, the situation 


. may go completely out of hand 


and may lead to civil war. 

_ The Government needs to take 
immediate steps in the field of 
land reforms, ceiling on urban 
property, industrial licensing 
policy and procedures and others 
which should reduce inequalitles. 
Besides the Governmental mea- 
sures, the Congress as an organi- 
sation must wage struggles at 
different levels to achieve a reduc- 


' tion in the differences їп incomes 


to 1: 10. 

Up till now the trade unions 
and kisan sabhas have been 
agitating and organising struggles 
for certain economic gains. It is 
time that struggles should be 
started in different industrial 
establishments and other organi- 
Sations in cities and towns so that 


the minimum and maximum 
income in any institution shall not 
be more than 1 to 10. The Con- 
gress should take the leadership 
in these struggles and we should 
welcome all socialist forces to јот 
them. 

This is the time that the broad 
principles accepted should be 
shaped into concrete programmes 
both at the governmental and 
organisational levels. They will 
be complementary to each other. 
Thus, the Congress will again 
become a people's organisation 
symbolising the urges and aspira- 
tions of the masses. 

This requires clear vision and 
steeled determination which is 
a challenge to the leadership and 
the organisation. Will the Cong- 
ress come up to it? The AICC 
Session will have to give the 
answer. 
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RSS AND SARDAR PATEL (Continued from page 16) 


policy to root out com- 
munalism from this country and 
therefore not to encourage any 
. movement which aims at the en- 
couragement of communal out- 
look. The approach of the RSS 
as well as their activities have 
been definitely communal. What 
sometimes their leaders say is not 
borne out by what is done." 

The second letter (November 
10, 1949) was signed by Nehru 
himself in which he brushed 
aside Golwalkar's request for an 


interview and said, “In the course, 
of the last year both the Central 


Government and Provincial 
Governments have received a 
mass of information in -regard 
to the objectives and activities 


of the RSS. This information 
does not fit in with what 
has been stated by you in 


this behalf. Indeed, it would 
appear that the declared objec- 
tives have very little to do with 
the real ones and with the acti- 
vities carried on in various forms 
and ways by the people associated 
with the RSS.” 

The differences between Sardar 
Patel and Nehru on this issue 
were not new. In his Lucknow 
speech to which reference has 
been made, Sardar Patel had said, 
“In the Congress those who are 
in power feel that by virtue of 
authority they will be able to 
crush the RSS. By danda you 
cannot crush ап organization. 
Moreover, danda is meant for 
thieves and dakus. After all, RSS 
men are not thieves and dakus. 
They are patriots. Only their 
trend of thought is diverted. 
They are to be won over by 
Congressmen with love.” Those 
who were “іп power" were Nehru 
and Sardar Patel; it is therefore 
obvious from Sardar Patel’s 
speech that he was referring to 
Nehru when he spoke of “those 
who are in power”. 

Nehru was so enraged by 
Sardar Patel's Lucknow speech 
that, according to his biographer 
Michael Brecher, he wanted to 
drop him from the Government. 
Gandhiji, according to his bio- 
grapher ‘Tendulkar, publicly 
stated that if Nehru wanted he 
could remove Sardar Patel from 
office. Gandhiji himself did not 
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agree with Sardar Patel's views. 
When on one occasion, a mem- 
ber of Gandhiji's party said that 
the RSS had "discipline, courage 
and capacity for hard work," 
Gandhiji remarked, “But don't 
forget so had Hitler’s Nazis and 
the fascists under Mussolini”. 
Gandhiji characterised the RSS 
as ‘a "communal body with a 
totalitarian outlook" and he told 
the RSS leaders who met him 
early in January 1948, of what 
he thought of their organisation; 
he was not willing to accept their 
professions of being protectors of 
Hinduism. (see Peareylal’s Last 
Phase, pp 439-41) 


Differences Unresolved 


Even so Gandhiji sought to 
bring about reconciliation between 
Nehru.and Sardar Patel. Nehru 
gave up the idea of dropping 
Sardar Patel from the Govern- 
ment but the differences persisted 
and a little later Patel himself 
indicated his willingness to leave 
the Government (see Peareylal, 
ibid) But then came Gandhiji’s 
assassination. Nehru and Sardar 
Patel embraced each other in the 
room where Gandhi’s dead body 
lay. But this also did not mean 
that their differences came to an 
end, as subsequent events showed. 

Sardar Patel banned the RSS 
not because his attitude towards 
it changed. He banned it because 
even he could not allow a parallel 
government and chaos and 
anarchy, and also because of 
angry public opinion. This is 
evident from Sardar Patel’s letter 
to Golwalkar on September 11, 
1948, in which he talked of the 
reports of violent activities of the 
RSS and said that the RSS “has 
earned the hostility of the 
people". In the second letter 
he said that he could not with- 
draw the ban because the Provin- 
cial Governments wanted it to 
continue and because reports 
indicated that the RSS was 
persisting in its activities. Yet 
within a few months of Nehru 
telling Golwalkar that there was 
a gap between the professions 
and practice of the RSS, Sardar 
Patel withdrew the ban. 

The responsibility for Ше 


` Birla. 


withdrawal of the ban was entirely 
that of Sardar Patel. In his 
letter to Golwalkar, Nehru said 
that the “Home Ministry have to 
deal with the problem of the 
RSS". There is no doubt that 
before taking the decision to lift 
the ban, Sardar Patel, then in 
Dehra Dun, consulted Nehru on 
telephone and had talks 
with the Chief Ministers and also 
other Cabinet colleagues. But 
the ground for the withdrawal of 
the ban was prepared by Madhya 
Pradesh (then Central Provinces) 
Chief Minister Shukla and his 
Home Minister Mishra. He also 
had talks with some RSS leaders, 
not in jail, through Sri G.D. 
One of the RSS leaders, 
Ranade, had met Patel at Dehra 
Dun through Sri Birla. 

It was easy for Sardar Patel 
to obtain the concurrence of 
most of the Chief Ministers and 
also some of the Central Cabinet 
members and then face Nehru 
with the suggestion that since the 
RSS leader had given an under- 
taking, there was no harm in 
giving the RSS “ап opportunity" 
to adjust itself to the changed 
situation. Some of the Chief 
Ministers were of almost the 
the same view as Sardar Patel 
and so were some Cabinet Minis- 
ters. Gadgil's book makes it 
clear. Italso shows how Sardar 
Patel, who controlled the party 
organisation, could **manage" to 
get decisions he wanted. 

What the RSS is. today, it is 
because of Sardar Patel and his 
like in the Congress. No wonder 
that Patel's anniversary was ob- 


‘served for the first time after 


Nehru's death on the initiative 
of the RSS. There is nothing 
surprising in Sri S. К. Patil 
meeting Sri Golwalkar recently to 
take up the question of the RSS 


either joining or forming common 


front with the Syndicate wing of 
the Congress to fight the 
Communists. Had not Golwalkar 
in his letters to Patel offered the 


cooperation of the RSS, to fight 


Communists? Nor is there any- 
thing surprising in Sri Nijalin- 
gappa coming out against the 
present anti-RSS campaign. 


June 8, 1970 
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Intellectually Stimulating 


INDIAN ECONOMY: 


V. B. Singh; (Second Revised E 
New Delhi; 1970: X+182: Rs 18 


NY appraisal of the current 
economic situation is likely 
to become outmoded soon. 

Not so with this book which has 
been substantially revised since 
its first publication in 1965 with 
two additional chapters to bring 
the picture up-to-date to justify a 
second edition. 

Dr V.B. Singh is a most 
prolific writer on economic 
matters. The book had its origin 
in the lectures that he delivered 
to the Faculty of Political Econo- 
my of the University of Warsaw 
in November 1959. 

The author is a staunch 
nationalist and is committed to 
speedy economic development of 
the country through national 
economic planning for bringing 
about a socialist economy. Indeed 
it would be worthwhile to keep 
the political predilections of the 
author in mind while going 
through his book. 


Political Ideology 


His economic diagnosis as 
wellas prognosis are influenced 
by his political ideology. He does 
not attempt to conceal this like 
many 'other Indian economists 
who try to camouflage themselves 
behind tbe smokescreen of so- 
called objective analysis. 

The first two chapters entitled 
“Colonialism and Stagnation’ 
and “Stagnation Under British 
Rule", tell the pathetic story of 
how an imperial power through 
ruthless exploitation converted a 
flourishing economy into a 
stagnant one. As the author 
himself mentions, no original 
sources have been tapped and the 
account is interspersed with ex- 
tensive extracts from well-known 
authorities. 
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YESTERDAY 
dition) People's Publishing House, 


AND TODAY: 


Though the author here 
traverses the ground generally 
familiar to the students of Indian 
economic history, he provides 
an excellent introduction to the 
foreign audience for which the 
lectures were originally meant. 


Unabashed Exploitation 


He tells us how in seeking to 
establish a social base in India 
for imperialist exploitation, 
British rule founded‘ an agrarian 
system ‘which was inherently 
incapable of producing food and 
raw materials for a developing 
economy; it kept the peasants at 
(or even below) the subsistence 
level which not only restricted 
the internal market, but also 
dried the very fountain which 
could have been a source for 
producing economic surplus for 
investment and development. 

The British exploitation of 
manufacturing and trade was all 
the more unabashed, intensive 
and injurious. The enormous 
economic drain from India to 
Britain continuing endlessly year 
after year for more than a century 
and a half ultimately crippled the 
Indian economy. 

The British rule was not an 
unmixed curse to India. The 
period 1856-1947 saw the emer- 
gence and slow growth of modern 
industries and plantations, during 
the same period a vast network 
of railways and roads and a 
system of modern financial insti- 
tutions also came into existence. 

Though having their origin 
in the political motive of extend- 
ing the tentacles of the imperial 
hold, these developments no 
doubtled to far-reaching social 
and economic consequences, 

With the rise of the Indian 


bourgeoisie (which itself was the : 


creation of an implanted education 
system), and the changed balance 
of power in the International 
field, the British policy of posi- 
tive discouragement of industries 
yielded place to grudging recogni- 
tion in the present century. 

In spite of the speedy growth 
of manufacturing during the inter- 
war period, the author finds that 
on the eve of the Second World 
War, the real picture of India 
was one of “‘de-industrialization”’. 
It meant a state in which the 
compensating advance of modern 
industry was less than the 
decline of the old handicrafts. 
The result was increasing pressure 
on agriculture which itself was in 
a dismal state. 

Dr Singh’s contention is that 
left to herself, India would have 
in due course followed the path 
of industrialization and that the 
present state of underdevelop- 
ment has been imposed on her 
by imperialism. While the latter 
contention is. indisputable, the 
first seems a rather hasty judg- 
ment, lying as it does in the 
field of the “Ыз ifs" of Indian 
history. 


Inevitable Change 


The economic and political 
conditions on the eve of the 
advent of the British rule in 
India wery hardly comparable to 
those which led to industrializa- 
tion in England and other 
Western countries. Politically 
the country was heading towards 
disintegration and chaos, cul- 
turally the people had become 
decadent, and both manufactur- 
ing and agriculture were on the 
decline. Change was inevitable 
in those circumstances, but 
whether it would have taken the 
inexorable Marxian path would 
be only conjectural to say. 

The growth of Indian 
nationalism and renaissance was 
reflected in the urge for econo- 
mic reforms and industrialization. 
A number of schemes for national 
reconstruction were brought out, 
including the works of the 
National Planning Committee, 
the Bombay Plan, the People’s 
Plan of M.N. Roy, and a 
Gandhian Plan of S.N. Agarwal. 

But it was only the dawn of 
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Indepehence which gave the peo- 
ple of India the opportunity to 
fulfil their aspirations by adopt- 
ing the course of planned econo- 
mic development. 

In the Third Chapter the 
author has examined the theore- 
tical and the policy framework 
of the Indian plans. India has 
opted for "mixed economy” as 
the instrument for achieving the 
Socialist transformation of the 
country. 

The author traces the origin 
of the mixed economy to the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) followed 
in Soviet Russia after the Great 
Revolution. The comparison 
between the two is interesting 
enough, but it raises certain ques- 
tions of approach for future. 


Russian Experience 


Following the logic of the 
Russian experience, Dr Singh 
regards the mixed economy only 
as a transitional phase from capi- 
talism to Socialism. Whether 
this is a correct interpretation of 
the Indian Plan documents seems 
doubtful to the reviewer as the 
Plan documents have carefully 
avoided any dogmatic approach 
and are intentionally or uninten- 
tionally silent on this issue, al- 
though it is emphasised that the 
public sector will have to play an 
increasingly greater role. 

While the real intention of the 
framers of the Plans may be a 
question of interpretation, the 
issue is a vital one which should 
be -finallysettled in the light of 
the experience gained from the 
working of the mixed economic 
‘system over the last two decades. 
The author finds fault with the 
operation of mixed economy on 

-the ground that the public sector 
has failed to gain control over the 
“commanding heights of the 
economy” and consequently the 
system has failed to fulfil the 
aspirations of the newly born 
nation. . 

Thereviewer is of the view 
that the final goal should be 
clearly spelled out without delay 
and a phased time schedule for 
the socialist transformation of 
the economy be adopted. This 
will put to an end to the fruitless 
controversy and the feeling of 
uncertainty. A policy of drift or 
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adoption of nationalization of 
segments of the economy to suit 
immediate political gains is harm- 
ful for the country. 

The goals of planning are to 
be realized through the invest- 
ment programme envisaged under 
the Five-Year Plans. A close 
scrutiny of the investment pat- 
{етп of our Plans leads the 
author to conclude that an in- 
adequate expansion of the indus- 
trial sector and faulty investment 
in agriculture have been responsi- 
blefor an overall slow rate of 
growth. 

Examining the various opera- 
tional aspects of the Plans, Dr 
Singh comes out with a valuable 
suggestion that the public sector 
should initiate barter-offering 
articles of agricultural inputs 
along with essential consumer 
goods to the farmers and accept- 
ing agricultural commodities in 
exchange. This should also faci- 
litate the pace of state trading in 
foodgrains which aims at creat- 
ing the balance between supply 
and demand in conditions of rela- 
tive scarcity, eliminating the role 
of merchant-capital, abd enhanc- 
ing the investible capacity of the 
economy. 


Deep Crisis 


The Fourth Chapter presents 
an appraisal of Indian planning. 
By the end of the Third Five 
Year Plan, Indian economy had 
entered a phase of deep crisis 
marked by industrial recession 
along with inflation and slowing 
down of the rate of growth. The 
imtportance of the Planning Com- 
mission declined considerably 
and consequently the process of 
economic development ceased to 
be planned in the strict sense. 

The author traces these failu- 
res to the weakening of the 
national movement which has 
given life and vigour to the prin- 
ciple of central planning. The 
situation has become particularly 
complicated since the 1967 Gene- 
ral Elections when the monopoly 
rule of the Congress party dis- 
appeared, creating important 
problems of Union-State relations 
upon whose successful solution 
hinged the fate of planned econo- 
mic development in India. 

The horse-trading between 


the Centre and the States and 
the resulting politicalization of 
the process of resource allocation 
has been the most disappointing 
feature of Indian planning, divert- 
ing attention from the mobiliza- 
tion of the resources to the shar- 
ing of available resources. 

In this connection the writer 
suggests the merger of the func- 
tions of the Finance Commission 
and the Planning Commission. 
Once a central authority deter- 
mines the targets, priorities and 
resources for planning, the exist- 
ing dyarchy will disappear and 
the objective of balanced regional 
development will be better attent- 
ed to. 

The author believes that the 
poor performance of the Indian 
Plans is due to a lack of control 
over the resources that have been 
targeted to be invested, and the 
inflationary bias of the pattern of 
financing which has increasingly 
relied on external assistance and 
deficit financing. 


| Regional Aspirations 


Two important fields where 
the gap between the professions 
and the achievements of the plans 
is especially marked are those of 
the growing concentration of 
income and wealth both in the 
rural and the urban sectors, and 
the wide regional imbalances in 


‘the economy. 


Dealing with the latter, the 
author strikes а refreshing and 
optimistic note when he says that 
the rising regional aspirations are 
nota symptom of national dis- 
integration but the emergence of 
a new bond to keep together the 
peoples of India. Hence, such 
aspirations are not to be deplor- 
ed but channelled and utilized 
for planned economic develop- 
ment. 

“The success of planning 
depends not merely on the inter- 
nal consistency of a model, but 
also on the realization of correct 
correlations of social forces that 
become the prime mobile of 
social transformation." One of 
the major shortcomings of our 
Plans has been their failure to 
bring about the required insti- 
tutional changes because of the 
existence of the strong lobbies of 
the vested interests, This is a 
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major challenge. before our 
planners. 

The actual economic measures 
incorporated in the Plans are the 
result of the game of power poli- 
tics as embodied in class conflicts. 
This aspect has been examined 
in the Fifth Chapter. The content 
analysis of the Election Manifes- 
toes of seven major , political par- 
ties is not only highly interesting 
and illuminating, but a реу 
guideline for further research by 
Indian political scientists. 

The section on “what is to be 
done" comes as a disappointment 
to the reader. After the brilliant 
exposition of the trends of the 
Indian economy, one was expect- 
ting some solid guidelines for the 
future. But what one actually 
finds is only an exhortation for 
strengthening the trade unions 
and politicalisation of the profes- 


sional organizations. 

When the author urges that 
"the candidates for 1972 election 
to Parliament and the State legis- 
latures ‘should be given tickets 
by the parties of Indian socialism 
only if the candidates have ful- 
filled a given quota in terms of 
their work in the trade unions, 
kisan sabhas, cooperatives and 
professional organizations", he is 
hardly talking as a professional 
economist. 

The usefulness of the book is, 
however, enhanced by four appen- 
dixes including the Government 
of India Industrial Policy Reso- 
lutions of April 1948 and April 
1956, the Prime Ministers’ State- 
ment on Non-Indian Capital-and 
Investment, and the Economic 
Policy Resolution passed by the 
Indian National Congress at 
Bombay on 29 December 1969. 


e. 
The detailed author and subject 
indexes have been painstakingly 
prepared. 

Dr V. B. Singh's Indian Econo- 
my: Yesterday and Today is a 
most compact and intellectually 
stimulating account of the basic 
trends of the Indian economy. It 
avoids the cliches which make the 
general discussions on Indian 
economy and planning rather 
dul. The author tries to go 
down to the analysis of the real 
undercurrents instead of getting 
bogged down in the mass of 
statistica] data. 

Even if one does not agree 
with everything that the 
author says, its reading. is a 
rewarding experience just be- 
cause of the freshness of his 
ideas. > 


— Ajit Kumar Singh 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of ~ 
the world's problems and of ` 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and ~ 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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BIHAR ON THE MARCH 


Some Landmarks of Progress 


Bihar has invested, through its three Five Year Plans and three Annual Plans, 
Rs 784.67 crores over its development programmes. 


During this period of 18 years, the annual food production potential has been 
raised from 51 lakh tons to more than 85 lakh tons. 
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The Pace-Setter 
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EYLON has taken nineteen years more than India . 


to decide to end the humiliating status of a 

Dominion and declare itself a sovereign and 
independent republic with socialist democracy as 
its sheet-anchor. But the long delay does not make 
the move any the less welcome to progressive opinion 
all over the world, or any less inspiring for the 
peoples of Asia. .There still are many countries in 


Asia whose ruling cliques have developed their own - 


equation with Western imperialism and are permitting 
their countries to be utilized not only for economic 
exploitation and subjugation of the region but for 
the promotion of strife and tension to suit the global 
aims of the Pentagon. In this context the Sirimavo 
Government's policy declaration assumes great signi- 
ficance, for its provides fresh proof that if the people 
of a country rally behind progressive leadership 
bold new initiatives are possible which can give a 
new and purposeful direction to the whole process of 
growth and development of small countries. 

It has been pointed out that the "throne speech" 
which spelt out the new Ceylon Government's policy 
is more or less a verbatim reproduction of the mani- 
festo of the Leftist United Front led by the SLFP on 
the basis of which the Front fought the elections and 
secured a massive mandate from the people. This 
is as it should be. The points mentioned in the 
policy declaration are precisely the ones for which 
the common people everywhere, and-especially in the 
newly independent and emerging nations, have been 
clamouring over the years. 

The proposal for the setting up of people's com- 
mittees in order to make the administration more 
demooratic was used by the propaganda machinery 
of the reactionaries and the Western lobby in the 
island to raise the bogey of Communism; but it was 
obvious to the people of the country that in a democ- 
ratic structure some such device was needed to keep 
the lines of communication between the adminis- 
trators and themselves clear and properly function- 
ing. The decision to ‘nationalize the banking 
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system—following our own—is a natural corollary 
to the pledge to establish a democratic order based 
on socialist principles. 

Takeover of import trade in all essential com- 
modities, larger share for the State in the export 
trade, tighter control of foreign-dominated industries, 
plantations, etc., and the stress on strengthening of 
the public sector are all indications that the new 
Government means business when it talks of social- 
ism. India too has taken the initiative in some of 
these spheres, but our experience has proved that it 
is possible for the bureaucracy in collusion with 
vested interests to sabotage each of such schemes in 
actual implementation. No doubt Ceylon will gain 
from our experience as well as that of other countries 
similarly placed and ensure from the beginning that 
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the bureaucracy is cleansed of elements capable of 
sabotage of the national will. : 

With Ceylon adopting more or less the same 
goals as India, mutual cooperation should be very 
much easier than hitherto. That this will be so is 
indicated by the Ceylon Government's categoric 
assurance that the Shastri-Sirimavo agreement will 
be implemented to the letter. 

The UF Government of Ceylon is also deter- 
mined to put an end to the operations of all subver- 
sive imperialist agencies in the island; here again our 
experience of the so-called cultural centres floated by 
the US and used as agencies for spying and in- 
doctrination makes the Ceylon Government's deci- 
sion understandable. The two countries shduld 
cooperate fully in eliminating imperialist subversion 
in the whole region. 

A striking part ofthe policy declaration is that 
relating to foreign policy. Ceylon will accord full 
recognition to North Vietnam, North Korea, the 


German Democratic Republic and the Prqvisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam. That 
this decision reflects overwhelming public opinion in 
the whole of South and South-East Asia is beyond 
doubt. Ceylon’s decision should help India too to 
overcome her unwarranted hesitations and inhibitions 
which have been preventing the Government from do- 
ing what it desires to do and what the people of India 
want it to. Ceylon's move to cut off diplomatic 


relations with Israel till the latter vacates its aggres- ` 


sion on Arab territories and arrives at a peaceful 
settlement with its neighbours is in keeping with the 
best progressive traditions. 

Ceylon thus promises to be,a pace-setter—in the 
domestic sphere with a new Constitution framed by 
the people and suited tó national genius and aspira- 
tions, and in the international sphere by takjng its 
stand four square on the side of the forces of pro- 
gress and peace. India has every reason to be 
proud of this neighbour and friend. 





balance 


HAT is the final 
sheet of the Delhi session 
of the AICC? And how 

was it that the fight against the 
communal menace came to re- 
place the fight for economic re- 
forms as the Priority Number 


One on the Congress agenda? 
The answer to the second ques- 
tion provides the clue to the first. 

When Congressmen dispersed 
after the excitement of the Bom- 
bay session just six months ago, 
the general impression they 
carried back was that at the next 
AICC, the leadership would have 
to face the difficult task of plac- 
ing their own record in imple- 
menting the time-bound economic 
programme. ‘Throughout the 
Budget session of Parliament, 
this impression was reinforced 
as the difficulties of implementing 
many of the proposed reforms 
came into view. 

It is true that Smt Gandhi's 
Budget claimed to have reflected 
the new Bombay approach; there 
were fresh declarations of deter- 
mination to fight monopolies, 
though the personnel of the 
Monopolies Commission could 
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Shift in Priorities 


not be finalised, nor the Birlas 
prevented from removing some of 
their allegedly incriminating files; 
there were repeated declarations 
about the urgent need for land 
reforms and the Prime Minister 
even commended Sri Achutha 
Menon's Land Bill to other 
States for emulation; there were 
preparations for the proposal to 
impose ceiling on urban property; 
and there was the agonising readi- 
ness to sacrifice the friendship of 
the princes as the bill to abolish 
the Privy Purse was moved, 
albeit with utmost trepidation. 

All this Sri Chavan placed in 
the famous progress report since 
Bombay; but this subject was 
downgraded to the third place 
in the order of priorities on the 
Delhi AICC agenda. 

From the point of view of 
leadership, this was no small 
gain. Allthe angry postures of 
the Left critics did not amount to 
a formidable challenge. The 
initiative, in fact, had already 
passed on to Smt Indira Gandhi 
even before the AICC session 
met. The turning point was her 
famous broadside in Parliament 


against the Jana Sangh chief Sri 
Vajpayee over the ghastly com- 
munal carnage in Maharashtra. 
Hard-boiled New Delhi 
observers characterised this 
change of priorities as a masterly 
strategic shift on the part of the 
Prime Minister. To let the issues 
of economic policy dominate the 


scene would have not only pro- : 


voked embarrassing attacks from 
the Left allies of the Prime 
Minister, but might have upset 
the delicately balanced apple 
cart of the Indira Congress in 
which a good section of Birla 
MP’s could co-exist with strong 
opponents of the monopolists. 
Instead, as the uncharitable 
critics said, the defence of the 
minorities was an issue which 
could rally all forces of the Left 
behind Smt Gandhi’s Congress, 
and she was indeed passionately 
outspoken in denouncing the 
advent of the fascist cult in the 
communal politics. The fact that 
the Jana Sangh, despite all its 
tall claims, could be trounced in 
the by-election contests in the 
heartland of feudal Madhya 
Pradesh, added teeth to Smt 
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Gandhi’s -crusade against com- 
munalism. 


This néw strategy was well set . 


in the informal convention of 
Congress leaders that preceded 
the AICC session. It was clear 
from that.point that the priority 
of urgency had passed on to the 
communal menace from the diffi- 
cult task of enforcing economic 
reforms. It was not surprising 
therefore that the limelight this 
time was on Smt Subhadra Joshi 
instead of Sri Chandra Shekhar 
with his ready-at-hand catalogue 
of unfulfilled promises in the 
economic sphere. And instead 
of the elaboration of the growth- 
with-stability thesis, Smt 
Gandhi's effective theme was to 
harp on the danger of Hitler-type 
hate politics of the Jana Sangh 
and the RSS. 

Under such auspices, Sri 
Chavan did not have much diffi- 
culty in crossing the credibility 
gap between the Government's 
pledges and performance on the 
economic front, and poor Sri 
Dharia was pounced upon bya 
whole host including nondescripts 
like Sri Sitaram Kesari and Sri 
Kartik Oraon. There was little 
doubt that the Young Turks 
missed the mood of the AICC. 
Smt Gandhi could once again 
prove that she is the star perfor- 
mer in this political organisation 
that undoubtedly revolves round 
a single personality. 


S an appraisal of the Delhi 
AICC, though true in details, 
is not, however, the total 
icture of the reality. The omi- 
nous significance of the commu- 
nal riots in the last three years 
from Ranchi to Jalgaon can 
‘hardly be overlooked in the 
context of Indian politics since 
1967. ` 
The sweep and the dimension 
of mass awakening have gone far 
beyond the calculations of all 
parties, the Right as well as the 
Left. The dethroning of the 
Congress from the monopoly of 
power апа its subsequent split 
constitute the barometer ofthe 
new mass temper which refuses to 
be reconciled to the status quo in 
any form. In fact, it was the 
realisation of this development 
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that provided the resilience in 
Smt Gandhi’s political postures— 
adjusting herself to the changed 
mass mood in the country—that 
could fetch her not only unex- 
pected public popularity but a 
degree of stability for her 
regime. 

Against this, the Right dis- 
played a dismal incapacity to 
adjust itself. The Syndicate with 
its mascot, Sri Nijalingappa, 
presented a pathetic picture of 
a castaway leadership, while all 
the dreams of a Trimurti hege- 
mony of the Syndicate, the Swa- 
tantra and the Jana Sangh were 
gone with the wind. А 

But history has shown over 
and over again that the vested 
interests when defeated in frontal 
battles, take recourse to dan- 
gerous diversionary methods so 
that mass radicalisation could 
be halted or diverted into des- 
tructive channels. If the alien 
imperialist regime fomented com- 
munal riots whenever the struggle 
for freedom reached a peak, it 
is not surprising that the native 
vested interests should take upon 
themselves to try the old game 
with the very same objective, of 
decimating the mass movement 
that threatened their existence. 

It is not a question of com- 
munities being engaged in irre- 
concilable conflicts of outlook. 
Pogrom against minorities is an 
age-old weapon in the armoury 
of the vested interests, and it was 
left to the Nazis to perfect it as 
they did their butchering to 
destroy the most powerful democ- 
ratic movement in Europe at the 
time, namely, the awakened 
working class and radical intelli- 
gentsia of Germany of the early 
thirties. i 

Today, there is the menacing 
echo ofthe Nazi goose-stepping 
in the para-military exhibitionism 
of the RSS. These caricatures 
of Mussolinis Black Shirts and 
Hitler’s Brown Shirts have started 
with the very same mission of 
menacing the life and property of 
Ше minority community. 

Viewed in this background, 
the fight against communal viol- 
ence ceases to bea mere human- 
itarian mission but a live poli- 
tical battle in which the Left 
should be directly concerned. It 
is naive to expect that once the 


mass struggles on economic issues 
are launched the riot-monger will 
disappear; rather, he will be all 
the more desperate to divert or 
destroy those very struggles. In 
fact, the communalist reactionary 
in our country today has himself 
taken up live economic issues to 
get a ready hearing with the 
masses—for instance, the Jana 
Sangh’s projected mass petition 
highlights protection against un- 
employment—in much the same 
manner Hitler cashed in on mass 
discontent. 

Without this understanding 
of the present reality. thcre is 
every danger of the Left under- 
playing the struggle »gainst com- 
munal reaction. However radical 
the call for economic reforms may 
be, its ineffectiveness is. inevitaole 
if the role of the communal r.ot 
as a weapon of Reaction's conn- 


ter offensive is missed. Та 
indeed has been the fate of 
Sri Chandra Shekhars pres nt 


stand; for he failed to interlink 
the two struggles—the frontal 
struggle against vesied interests 
with the struggle against commu- 
nalism of all forms which are 
bred and' brought up by the 
same forces of vested interests 
to serve the same purpose. Be- 
reft of this understanding, an 
ultraradical stand becomes а 
form of economism, as it refuses 
to take into account the political 
power struggle that the new mass 
awakening has unleashed. 

At the other end, there is also 
a noticeable trend in the present 
political scene— fairly evident 
in some of the speeches in the 
AICC—that takes up the crusade 
against communal reactions as 
a purely philanthropic task un- 
related to the vested interests’ 
strategy against the current mass 
unrest all over the country. It 
is not enough to stir the hearts 
over the barbarities perpetrated 
in the communal riots; it is neces- 
sary to take note of the significant 
feature that thesc communal 
riots-in recent years have been 
mostly confined to the large 
"industrial centres from Rourkela, 


Jamshedpur and Ranchi to 
Ahmedabad, ^ Bhiwandi and 
Bombay. 

The Shiv Sena rampages 


have their recognised target in 
Bombay's powerful working class. 
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It is not just an accident that 
Krishna Desai was killed in cold 
blood: this may be presaging 
a new pattern of Reaction's 
Offensive against the militant 
Mass movement. Such an under- 
standing may be lacking in the 
intelligentsia—including many 
of those claiming to be Left— 
but is clearly grasped by the 
working class as could be seen 
in the remarkable spontaneous 
strike action ‘in many factories 
in Bombay im angry condemn- 
ation of Krishna Desai’s murder. 

In the heated controversy 
raging over the demand for 
banning the RSS, there is an 
element* of unreality in the 
quibblings about Sri Golwalkar’s 
conduct. The Government side 
seems to be at pains to prove 
that Sri Golwalkar has not 
honoured the undertaking he 
gave to Sardar Patel. This is, 
however, not at all a case of 
breach of an undertaking. The 
crux of that understanding was 
that Sardar Patel with his not- 
so-secret sympathies for the RSS 
wanted some sort of an argument 
with which to persuade his 
Cabinet colleagues to pressurise 


Nehru to relent to the lifting of: 


the ban on the RSS; the so- 
called undertaking by Sri 
Golwalkar was, therefore, sup- 
posed to provide the much 


needed alibi for Sardan Patel to` 


bring the RSS back into the 
















colonial past. 


play between 
consequence, 


open. 

Thus, the man who gave the 
guarantee to the princes over the 
Privy Purse was the one who 
set free the RSS. Sardar Patel 
could never be accused of 
forgetting his role as the trusted 
gendarme of reactionary vested 
interests. Had Sardar Patel 
lived longer enough, the ideology 
of the Swatantra and the Jana 
Sangh would have been in full 
hundred-flower bloom inside the 
Congress itself. 

In the new perspective of the 
Left-and-Centre consolidation 
that Sri Subramaniam so assi- 
duously tried to propound in the 
AICC—a perspective strengthen- 
ed by the, striking developments 
in the neighbouring Ceylon—the 


question of dealing with the RSS ' 


and the Shiv Sena can no longer 
be left as an administrative issue. 


‘The crusade against communal 


reaction is a part—an essential part 
today—of the struggle against vest- 
ed interests. The much publicised 
“Task Force" to fight communal- 
ism will be reduced to a shib- 


· boleth if it is not accompanied by 


a sense of urgency ip intensifying 
the mass struggles against vested 
interests over economic issues. 

It was the absence of this 
understanding that was: writ 
large in the AICC deliberations. 
Those who fought stubbornly and 
with utmost sincerity for action 
against the RSS, largely took to 
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the back bench in the discussion 
on economic policy issues—just 
as those who were impatiently 
outspoken on the economic: pro- 
gramme were conspicuously in- 
different when the communal 
menace was taken up. 

The angry eloquence—mainly 
from West Bengal—against the 
Naxalite menace, revealed a dis- 
tinctly — anti-radicalist trend. 
Hardly a single one of those who 
wanted to equate Naxalite 
violence with communal violence, 
referred to the economic causes 
behind Left extremism, despite 
the fact that even hardened 
bureaucrats in the Secretariat had 
been able to trace Naxalism 
largerly to the growing 
tension in the countryside. 

The stand of the angry dissi- 
dents in the West Bengal contin- 
gent is not surprising-since these 
elements have been unwavering 
in their resistance to any radi- 
calism; only astrological accidents 
can perhaps explain their parting 
company with Sri Atulya Ghosh. 
Not unnaturally, they expressed 
doubts about seeking allies in the 
drive against communalism, while 
one of them had the distinction 
of expounding the Masani thesis 
in the foreign affairs debate. 

Delhi AICC has thus confront- 
ed Congressmen with the acid 
test of their radicalism; the cru- 
sade against communal reaction 
cannot be takea as a mere elec- 
toral gambit for seeking allies 
for a future poll—mid-term or in 
1972— but as. part of the growing 
mass struggle against vested in- 
terests, just as radical postures 
divorced from the struggle against 
communal menace become empty 
and irrelevant—even if they make 
inspiring reading—in the back- 
ground of this latest offensive. of 
Reaction to fight back mass awak- 


‚ ening. 


The Indira Congress is yet to 
forge the instrument with which 
to launch the  multi-pronged 
drive against vested interests. 
Let it not be faced with the 
problem that the caption of a 
cartoon in a New Delhi daily 
poses: “Were fully staffed 
with decision-makers. We need 
someone to carry out the 
decisions.” 


| N.C. 
June 16 : 
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HE three-day AICC session at 
New Delhi did make а 
serious attempt to give a 

new direction to the Congress in 
the sense that the party was asked 
to combat the forces of commu- 
. nalism and Right reaction with 
vigour. This was natural; the 
communal holocausts in Bhiwandi 
and Jalgaon served as a grim 
reminder to the Congress that 
unless the communal forces are 
curbed in time, they would pose 
a serious threat to democracy. 

It was, therefore, not surpri- 
sing that delegates after delegates 
who participated in the debate on 


communal situation demanded an 


outright ban on communal bodies 
like the RSS, and the leadership 
had to yield to the demand by 
sponsoring an official amendment 
tothe original resolution which 
omitted to name the RSS and 
Jamaat-i-Islami as the forces that 
need to be curbed. 


Drastic Steps 


: : 

- The original resolution care- 
fully avoided mentioning RSS by 
name and created the impression 
that the Working Committee was 
equating majority communalism 
with minority | communalism. 
Though several members of the 
Working Committee demanded 
a ban on the RSS, Sri Y.B. 
Chavan presumably did not want 
to commit the Government to 
such a step and, hence, there was 
also no mention of ban in the 
original resolution. 

But the mood of the AICC 
members was in favour of drastic 
steps to.combat the communal 
forces as represented by the RSS. 
` After Sri Kamlapati Tripathi 
moved the resolution on commu- 
nalism witha warning that the 
“forces of right reaction masque- 
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AICC: Many Voices 


N. RAJAN 


rading in a variety of forms", 
were out with the set purpose of 
“halting the progress of India", 
the leadership perhaps did not 
expect, the delegates to react so 
strongly against the RSS. 

It was Sri M. V. Krishnappa 
who set the tone of the debate 
when he compared the RSS and 
other communal bodies to a 
"cobra" spreading the poison of 
communalism. He said that the 
cobra must be killed “with a big 
stick”. Sri R. S. Pandey from 
Bombay bracketted the RSS and 
the Shiv Sena together and warn- 
ed that these forces were out to 
divide the country. He assailed 
the Maharashtra Government for 
permitting the Shiv Sena to 
spread hatred between the differ- 
ent communities. 

Of the two Ministers who 
participated in the debate, Smt 
Rajendra ` Kumari Vajpayee 
(Uttar Pradesh) was in favour of 
imposing a ban on communal 
bodies while Dr Rafiq Zakaria 
(Maharashtra) was non-commit- 
tal. He only wanted that the 
task force to be created to com- 
bat the communal menace should 
include the legislators and MPs, 
apart from other workers. 

However, Sri Kali Mukherjee 
wanted the delegates to do some 
introspection. To find out how 
many of those who professed 
secularism were in fact communal 
in outlook. Mir Mushtaq 
Ahmed of Delhi wanted a reorien- 
tation of the administration to 
combat the communal menace. 
He charged that the administra- 
tion had been heavily infiltrated 
by communal elements. In this 
context, he criticised the Govern- 
ment for awarding Padma 

‘Bhushan to Sri Hansraj Gupta, 
even though as RSS leader he 
was arrested after the Mahatma’s 


assassination. 

Smt Subhadra Joshi, who has 

been campaigning vigorously all 
these years against the RSS, 
spoke feelingly about the atroci- 
ties committed on the minority 
community in Jalgaon with telling 
effect. She wondered why no 
action was taken against the 
police officials who were directly 
involved in communal riots. 
. She quoted an instance in 
Jalgaon when a police official 
physically prevented a woman 
from rescuing her four children 
trapped in flames. Smt Joshi 
also made a pointed reference to 
Sri M.S. Golwalkar’s remarks 
that Muslims were not a part of 
the mainstream of national life 
and that all changes in the society 
had been brought about by the 
upper strata Hindus. 


Overwhelming Opinion 


Other delegates like Sri R. D. 

Bhandare (Maharashtra) and Sri 
С. G. Bhattacharya of UP, spoke 
about the dangers posed by 
communal bodies. Sri Bhandare 
wanted the Government to ex- 
plore the possibilities of imposing 
a ban on communal bodies while 
Sri Bhattacharya was of the view 
that Right reaction and the vested 
interests were behind the commu- 
nal bodies. 
. Opinion was thus overwhel- 
mingly in favour of imposing a 
ban on the communal bodies, 
especially the RSS, and the leader- 
ship was compelled to incorpo- 
rate an amendment that would at 
least partly satisfy those favouring 
an outright ban. 

The quotations from Gandhiji 
and Jawaharlal Nehru dubbing 
the RSSas “totalitarian” and 
fascist, prominently displayed in 
the Mavlankar Hall, the venue 
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of the AICC, came in handy for 


many delegates to buttress their - 


argument for imposing ап imme- 
diate ban. 

Though the resolution men- 
tions about the creation of a task 
force to combat the communal 
menace, the likely composition of 
the so-called task force was kept 
vague. It was the general impres- 
sion that the new Congress as it 
was constituted in several States 
with its invisible links with forces 
of regionalism and communalism, 
would hardly ever get to the task 
of creating a task force to combat 
communalism. 

It is also significant that men 
who matter in the Maharashtra 
Congress, including Sri Mohan 
Dharia, who launched a frontal 
attack on the leadership on the 
debate on economic issues, kept 
away from the debate on com- 
munalism. ‘The anaemic speech 
of Dr Rafiq Zakaria was uncon- 
vincing and the impression gained 
ground that the delegates from 
Maharashtra which was among 
the worst affected by communal 
riots, did not want to embarrass 
the Naik Ministry by pointing 
out its failures. 


Rightist Opportunism 


The role of the Shiv Sena 
was hardly mentioned except by 
two delegates and the focus was 
mainly on the RSS. 

If the debate on communal- 
ism pinpointed the dangers 
posed to democracy and secu- 
larism by obscurantist forces like 
the RSS and the Jana Sangh, the 


discussion on the political situ-- 


ation gave an opportunity to the 
Rightist elements in the party to 
mobilise against the progressive 
forces on the plea that the Naxa- 
lites posed a grave threat to the 
` country. 

It appeared as if the Rightist 
elements were unhappy that 
only the RSS and other com- 
munal forces were singled out for 
attack on the opening day. 
These elements were, obviously, 
unhappy that there was even 
suggestion by implication that 
Congressmen might join hands 
with other secular parties to com- 
bat the communal menace. 

The delegates from West 
Bengal who took the back seat 
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when the resolution on com- 
munalism was being debated, 
upon, became suddenly active 
when the political resolution was 
being discussed. They mounted 
a frontal attack on the Naxalites 
for letting loose a reign of terror. 

Sri Tarun Kanti. Ghosh refus- 
ed to draw a distinction between 
the Naxalites and the Marxists. 
“If RSS is to be banned, why 


not the Naxalites?" he asked. = 


Smt Ila Pal Choudhury drew 
a'lurid picture about the atro- 
cites committed by the Naxali- 
tes. By seizing land in the 
country, the Махајіќеѕ were 
creating a new class of landless, 
she said. She demanded stern 
action against the Naxalites and 
the Marxists. Sri Shiv Kumar 
Khanna asked if the Government 
was afraid of taking action 
against the CPM and the Naxali- 
tes. 

Dr Nalinakhya Sanyal regret- 
ted that the resolution did not 
show awareness of the menace of 
Left | adventurism. Не also 
demanded the recall of Governor 
S.S. Dhavan. This demand was 
supported by Sri Bhaskar Mitra 
who saw no improvement in the 
law and order situation. Some 
other West Bengal delegates came 
out with the theory that the 
Naxalites formed the second front 
of the Marxist Party. 

Sri Henry Austin, Sri А.С. 
George and Sri C.M. Stephens, 
all from Kerala, also made a 
pointed reference to the Naxalite 
menace and were of the view that 
the problem had not been ade- 
quately highlighted in the resolu- 
tion. р 


Landless Peasants 


None of the speakers who 
spoke on the Naxalites suggested 
socio-economic measures to im- 
prove the lot of the rural masses 
to wean them away from the 
Naxalite influence. It was left 
to Sri Girdharilal Vyas fromRajas- 
than to draw the attention of 
the delegates to the problem of 
landless peasants. He made a 
fervent appeal to solve the prob- 
lem of landless peasants with 
determination. The Naxalite 
menace would grow if the prob- 
lem of the landless was not 
tackled speedily. Sri Akhileshwar 


Prasad Sharma, also from Fajas- 
than, pointed out that neo-rich 
peasantry had seized large chunks 
of land in Rajasthan causing 
indignation and frustration 
among the masses. 

The debate on political situa- 
tion which was given a direction 
and purpose by Sri C. Subra- 
maniam when hé moved the 
resolution took an unexpected 
turn after it was converted into a 
debate on Naxdlite menace thanks - 
to the organised move of the 
West Bengal contingent. 


Left Consolidation 


Earlier, Sri Subramaniam 
pleaded for the consolidation of 
the Leftist parties which believed 
in democracy and socialism. Such 
a consolidation alone would lend 
political stability. He warned the 
delegates that the Rightist forces 
as represented by the Syndicate, 
the Swatantra and the Jana 
Sangh had formed themselves 
into one group while the Leftist 
forces were divided. This was 
a dangerous portend to the 
country. “We have to consider 
if Right reactionary forces backed 
by communalism, regionalism and 
vested interests could be effec- 
tively met without the consolida- 
tion of the Leftist forces.” 

Sri K.D. Malaviya who secon- 
ded the resolutlon, warned party- 
men to be prepared to face the 
odds as the conflict between the 
forces of Right reaction and the 
progressive Left would sharpen 
in the days to come. 

Unfortunately none of those 
who spoke on the political resolu- 
tion made even a casual mention 
of the consolidation of forces 
which believed in socialism and 
secularism. Even Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi tended to equate 
the Naxalites' with the commu- 
nalists, and did not reveal her 
mind about cooperation with the 
other like-minded parties to com- 
bat the communal forces. 

The Working Committee re- 
solution did make a distinction 
between Right reaction out to 
preserve status quo and Left 
adventurism born out of frustra- 
tion. But, by the time the de- 
bate on the political resolution 
came to anend, the Rightist ele- 
ments in the party did succeed 
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in focussing attention on the 
Naxalites and the CPM to the 
exclusion of Right reaction. 


If on the communal issue, the 
Congress took a clear stand, on 
the political issue the party took a 
contradictory stand that Left 
adventurism was as much a 
menace as the forces represented 
by Right reaction and commu- 
nalism. 

This was also evident from the 
Prime Minister's speech. Though 
the major part of her speech was 
devoted to the problem of com- 
munalism her speech gave the 
impression that Left adventurism 
was as much a danger as ‘the 
communal forces. It is true that 
in her hard-hitting speech she 
condemned the fascist tendency 
raising its head in our country 
and expressed her deter- 
mination to fight this menace. 
She also made a pointed reference 
to the atrocities committed on the 
minority community in the name 
of religion. 

The debate on economic issues 
initiated by Sri Y.B. Chavan, was 
marked by the scathing attack of 
Sri Mohan Dharia, the Young 
Turk leader. He charged the 
leadership with failure to imple- 
ment the main items in the 
Bombay economic policy resolu- 
tion. He criticised the leader- 
ship for not imposing a ceiling 


on the urban property, not taking . 


steps to nationalise general in- 
surance and not implementing 
land reforms. He asked why there 
was so much delay in reconstitut- 
ing the Boards of Directors of 
the nationalised banks. He 
also expressed his dissatisfaction 


‘that workers were not being asso- 


ciated with the management of 
public sector industries. 

If Sri Dharia expected that 
his forthright criticism of the 
leadership would find a surging 
support among the AICC mem- 
bers, he was disillusioned. The 
speakers were generally apprecia- 
tive of the efforts made by the 
leadership to narrów down the 


.gap between the promises and 


performances. 

This was another unexpected 
turn in the debate—several spea- 
kers rebutted the argument of the 
Young Turk leaders that nothing 
tangible had been achieved by 
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the Government after the Bombay 


Session. Sri Prakash Chandra 
Sethi, Minister of State for 
Finance, who intervened in the 
debate,. came down heavily on 
Sri Dharia for ignoring the 
achievements. ` He listed some 
of the steps the Government 
had initiated to fulfil the promises 
made at the Bombay Session. 

For instance, he said, Rs 150 
crores had been allotted for dry 


- farming, a model draft bill had 


been circulated for imposing a 
ceiling on urban property, and 
the Wanchoo - Committee had 
been asked to enquire into the 
circulation of black money. He 
assured the AICC that the “сот- 
plicated and complex issue of 
nationalisation of general insu- 
rance" had not been shelved. 


LI 


Land Reforms 


. Sri Kartik Oraon also criti- 
cised Sri Dharia for his ‘“‘unjusti- 
fied" .attack on the leadership. 
Other speakers like Sri Randhir 
Singh and Sri Sitaram Kesari 
lent powerful support to the 
leadership for their efforts to im- 
plement decisions taken at the 
Bombay Session. 

However, Sri Amarnath Vidya- 
lankar wondered why the State 


. Governments under the Congress 


rule should not go ahead with 
the implementation of land re- 
forms just as the Communist 
Government in Kerala had done. 
Sri Mohan Nair of Goa strongly 
criticised the party leadership for 
allowing the private sector to 
handle the export of iron-ore 
from Goa in a big way. Не said 
that the private sector had been 
exporting seven million tonnes 
of iron ore from Goa. Не also 
came down heavily on the leader- 
ship for keeping out the workers 
from the management of public 
Sector. 

Winding up the debate, Sri 
Chavan castigated Dharia for 
charging the leadership with 
lack of desire to implement the 
economic policies enunciated at 
Bombay. His attack dispelled 
the impression that Sri Dharia, 
in fact, enjoyed the support of 
the Union Home Ministry and 
that he had encouraged the latter 
to criticise the Prime Minister 
and the Congress President, 
Sri Jagjivan Ram. 

It is indeed significant that 
when the AICC was debating 
the resolution on communalism 
it was taken as an attack on 
Sri Y.B. Chavan for his failure 
to prevent communal riots. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Some Thoughts on Communalism 


SUBRATA MUKHERJEE ° 


HENEVER there is communal . 


violence on a large scale 

in any part of the 
country, it is а common practice 
of our intelligentsia to condemn 
the communal orgies and stress 
the need for maintaining commun- 
al harmony. But what is needed, 
instead, is a factual analysis of 
the problem as we face it and 
devise ways and means in eradi- 
cating the menace rather than 
making polemical denuncia- 
tions. 

Without going into the history 
of communalism and comparing 
the communal riots of the British 
Raj and now, what is of utmost 
importance is an analysis of the 
problem since Partition. This is 
significant as we must not forget 
.. that the very basis of the division 
was religion and because of this 
fact no'purpose would be served 
if we ignore this truth. ` 

One of the important reasons 
for Partition was the mutual 
distrust of the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Continuance of this 
feeling among a large section of 
the two communities in both 
India and Pakistan, have to a 
large extent been responsible for 
alienating the minority community 
from the majority in both. 


Matual Suspicion 


This mutual suspicion shows 
no sign of abatement and in fact 
increases because the Hindu and 
the Muslim communities do not 
co-exist socially. Because of this 
prevalent close societies, the 
people belonging to the minority 
communities are either not drawn 
in to make а common cause on 
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urgent economic issues with the 
majority community or themselves 
fail to be very much a part of the 
mainstream of the national life 
and aspirations. 

It may be argued, for instance, 
regarding the Parsis that they 
also maintain their separate 
identity but nothing happens to 
them. If this theory is to be 
valid, it should apply to them 
also. But here the question of 
numbers arise. The larger minori- 
ties attract more attention as their 
existence and attitudes are made 
use of by vested interests for their 


nefarious purposes through 
communal bodies. ` Я 
First Requisite 

John. Stuart Mill, long 
ago, pointed ош that for 
a liberal state the basic pre- 


condition is the existence of 
a liberal society. The creation 
of a liberal society is exactly what 
is needed in India today if we 
want to eradicate the problem of 
communalism which is threaten- 
ing the very basis of our secular 
polity. 

This is because the mutual 
distrust can be eliminated only in 
a body politic where religion as 
a factor in man’s social life does 
not exist and, as a consequence, 
becomes very much a matter of 


- personal discretion and choice. 


This is the first requisite. Even then 
the majority religion will remain 
a much more dominating factor 
than those of the minority ones. 
As such, the urgent need is to 
create а society which is politi- 
cally non-religious in all: its 
manifestations. 

But to create. such a secular 
society is not an easy task, 
specially in a country like ours. 


where communal disharmony has 
become an accepted way of life 
by the skilful manipulation of 
the vested interests. For them, 
fomenting communal hatred is 
an easy method of preventing . 
manifold economic demands of 
the common man and diverting 
his energies to such activities in 
which the poorer sections suffer. 
and the vested interests reap their 
harvest. 

It is in a situation like this that 
the secular forces from both 
Hindus and Muslims must come 
forward and take the responsibi- 
lity of making people conscious 
so that they are not carried away 
emotionaly by the sinister de- 
signs of the communal forces. 

They must impress upon their 
co-religionists the futility of com- 
munal violence as a means of 
redressal of their socio-economic 


.grievances and make them under- 


stand that they must accept the 
Muslims as fellow Indians. To 
create this confidence among the 
Hindu masses, the secular Mus- 
lims should come forward to pro- 
vide leadership to those Muslims 
who are guided by the obscuran-: 
tism of Mullas and Maulvis. The 
opportunist Indian leaders who 
give the slogan of Indianising the 
Muslims get the opportunity of 
doing so mostly because of the 
faulty promises on which the pre-. 
sent-day values exist. 

It cannot be denied that a 
large section of educated Muslims 
are mostly isolated both from the 
educated Hindus and uneducated 
poorer sections of the Muslims. 


Indo-Pak Amity 


The moment this is realised 
the hold of the communalists will 
diminish and as a result those 
who engineer communal violence 
will be deprived of the very basis 
of their existence. 

This is the most important 
thing which has to be achieved 
and should be the endeavour of 
all of us if we want to save the 
country from practically conti- 
nuous communal holocausts, In. 
fact, no lasting solution to the 
problem of communalism can be 
found unless we realise that both ' 
Hindus and Muslims ате sons of 


( Continued on page 30) 
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RSS: Preparation for Offensive. 
EKLAVYA 


Ск forces, unchecked 
by the authorities and 
abetted by big business, 
have assumed threatening pos- 
tures against the basic tenets of 
our Constitution and policy of 
Secularism. The recent large- 
scale communal riots in Gujarat, 
Bihar and Maharashtra, on the 
other hand, have fully exposed 
the weaknesses of the secular 
forces in the country. { 
The ruling party, despite its 
vast resources and support, has 
neither the required cadre nor 
the organisation in the districts, 
‚апа has, therefore, failed to live 
up to the ideals of its founding 
fathers. The vicious propaganda 
of the communal hydra has 
engulfed quite a large section of 
the majority community, includ- 
ing Congressmen. 


Aggressive Posture 


The ‘Congress infighting as 
well as disunity among the Left 
parties, left the field open for the 
spread of the communal virus. 
The arch communal organisation, 
the Jana Sangh, and its back- 
bone, the Rashtryia Swayamse- 
vak Sangh (RSS), spearheading 
Right reaction in this country, 
became more aggressive and 
arrogant. 

With resources at its disposal 
and a well-knit organisation in 
the Hindi-speaking region, the 
Jana-Sangh-RSS has launched 
its "Operation Offensive" against 
the minority community and 
secular forces. Sri Atal Behari 
Vajpayee's talk of “Naxalite 
menace" and need to combat it is 
just a smokescreen —an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to hide the real 
objective. 

The reports of membership 
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available at the headquarters of 
the Jana Sangh at Jhandewala 
in New Delhi, however, do not 
Show it as “ап invincible force" 
as claimed. But there is no 
doubt that it has a hard core, 
and for terrorising the minorities 
and later starting а conflagra- 
tion, not many persons are 
required at given place and time. 


Active Members 
Membership figures in some 


of the States, as available, show 
that Delhi has a total of 15,000 


- Jana Sangh members of which 


3,000 are.active. There is an 


' estimated RSS membership of 


10,000 including 2,000 Bal 
Swayamsevaks, in Delhi. Their 
daily attendance in about 350 
shakhas number over 6,500. 

Similarly, in Uttar Pradesh, 
out of 1,00,896 Jana ‘Sangh 
members, 7,500 are active. The 
RSS has 20,000 members includ- 
ing 4,000 Bal SS, with a daily 
average attendance of 8,0 0. 
But, in some districts, both the 
Jana Sangh and the RSS have 
not been able to make much 
headway. 

In Rajasthan, the Jana Sangh 
has 20,000 members with 2,500 
of them active, and the RSS 
5,000 including 1,500 Bal SS. 
The figures of daily: attendance 
at the RSS shakhas are, however, 
not available for this State. 

There аге 60,000 Jana Sangh 
members in Punjab, out of which 
8,000 are considered as active. 
The RSS has 10,000 members 
including 3,000 Bal SS, with a 
daily attendance of 6,000 in its 
shakhas. lnformation regarding 
Himachal Pradesh shows that 
thére are 5,000 Jana Sangh mem- 
bers and 2,000 RSS members 


incuding 500 Bal SS. Orissa has 
9,000 Jana Sangh members. Of 
the 6,000 RSS including 2,000 
Bal SS, 4,000 a daily attend its 
shakhas. 

Bihar has the largest number 
of active Jana Sangh members 
with 15,000 out of a total of 


- 35,000. The RSS membership is 


given as 2,000 and that of the 
Bal SS 8,000, with half in each 
category daily attending Ше 
Shakhas. 

The financial position of the 
Jana Sangh's Bihar, Delhi and 
Punjab units are considered 
"sound" by its headquarters. 
There has been an intensive drive 
by the district units of the Delhi 
Jana Sangh. The Bihar unit is 
reported to have several crores 
of rupees as “reserve fund”, 
while the Jana Sangh Ministers 
in Punjab, the only State it is in 
a Government, are known to 
have successfully discharged 
their responsibility in filling up 
the party coffers. The Jana 
Sangh is determined to fight the 
next elections on a grand scale. 

On the other side, the gra- 
dually growing awareness among 
the secular parties for concerted 
action to combat the communal 
forces, is also having its effect 
among the general mass of 
people largely misled by Jana 
Sangh and RSS propaganda. The 
proof was available in Delhi on 
June-14 at the Jana Sangh-RSS 
rally which the sponsors had 
earlier declared would be 
“historic”. 

Despite the intensive cam- 
paigning in every nook and 
corner of Delhi for the previous 
15 days, the attendance did not 
go over a lakh. And this with 
faithfuls brought in buses and: 
trucks from all parts of the Capi- 
tal and from distant places like 


Meerut, Gurgaon and other 
areas of the neighbouring 
States. 


Hundreds of big and smul 
meetings, wich all types of abusive 
posters and placards have been 
recently held in Uttar Pradesh, 
Delhi, Haryana, Bihar and other 
parts of the Hindi-speaking areas. 
In Delhi alone, the Jana Sangh 
cadres organised large number of 
meetings in different localities 
urging the people “Чо give a 
fitting answer" to those who 
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attacked the “only defender of 
the Hindus." 

Sangh speekers have already 
talked of a civil war.  Delhi's 
Jana Sangh leader, Sri Kedar 
Nath Sahni, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the 
Municipal Corporation, said in a 
press interview that the RSS had 
ten to fifteen thousand volunteers 
in the Capital. They were well- 
trained and well-equipped and 
could go into action any time at 
the'slightest hint from the leader- 
ship. | 

Sti Hans Raj Gupta, Mayor 
of Delhi and the northern zone 
Sanchalak of the RSS, was ex- 
tremely annoyed with the local 
press for exposing the knife and 
sword training given to the 


RSS. According to him, this 
training was to equip the 
RSS volunteers to “fight the 


Naxalites". But he had no ans- 
wer When he was told that there 
was no Naxalite menace in Delhi. 

The recent training camp for 
the RSS was not confined to 
Delhi alone. Similar camps were 
held in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Punjab, Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh. Nearly 5,000 RSS 
volunteers attended the camp in 
Allahabad, 4,000 in Kanpur, 
2,500 in Lucknow, 1,000 in 
Meerut, 500 in Saharanpur, 500 
in Moradabad, 600 in Bareilly, 
700 in Karnal, a total of 1,000 in 
Kaithal and Rewari. According 
to reports, camps in Bihar were 
attended by nearly 5,000 RSS 
volunteers, in Punjab 3,000 and 
1,000 in Himachal Pradesh. 


Ridiculous Claim 


Why was such a massive 
training imparted to the RSS 
just at this time? When this 
question was put to a senior 
RSS leader, for a: moment he 
remained silent, but later gave 
the laconic reply, to remain in 
‘readiness. For what? He did 
not explain. 

As a part of its “Operation 
Offensive”, the Jana Sangh is 
desperately trying to present 
itself as a “поп-соштипа” 
body. Апа where this does 
not succeed, it is pointing its 
finger at all and sundry as the 
“real communalists”, even if it 
sounded ridiculous. For instance, 
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it brought out a poster demand- 
ing ban on “Indira Congress” 
on the charge of its “complicity 
in the recent communal distur- 
bances" in the country. 

The “Operation Offensive” 
has its own background. The 
Jana Sangh leadership has cal- 
culated that the talk of nationa- 
lisation and ceiling on rural land- 
holdings and urban property 
among the Left and democratic 
parties, would hasten polarisation 
in its favour. The demand for 
employment and welfare of youth 
would swellits ranks with large 
sections of the middle classes. 
On the labour front, communal 
tension and disturbances will earn 
it the support of the moncy 
bags. 


Combat-ready Stormtroopers 


According to the RSS-Jana 
Sangh leadership’s calculations, 
the much talked of ban on the 
RSS would not come soon. But 
it is also aware that considerable 
*slackness" has entered ‘into the 


_two organisations in the post- 


1967 period when the Jana Sangh 
set out to transform itself into a 
mass party: 

At the same time, it is not 
prepared to take any chances and 
is determined to keep its storm- 
troopers in *combat-ready" con- 
dition, so that it is not caught’ 
unawares if and when the Govern- 
ment finally decided to clamp a 
ban on the RSS. 

For this much-needed breath- 
ing space, the leadership counts 
on its lobby inside the Congress 
as well as in the corridors of the 
Secretariat. What itis afraid of 
is the snowballing of the move- 
ment against communalism foic- 
ing ihe Government to change 
its mind and suddenly impose 
the ban. 

As it is, a good number of 
Government employees, a solid 
base of the Jana Sangh in the 
Capital, has already started shun- 
ing its association for fear of 
being caught in the dragnet in 
the wake of a ban on the RSS. 

This has also perturbed the 
RSS high command. Recently, 
there has been a series of its 
meetings in Delhi. Just at a 
time when the high command 
needed it, the “front of the like- 


e 
minded parties" has managed to 
disappear. The RSS Supremo, 
Sri M.S. Golwalker, made an 
unscheduled visit to Jaipur only 
recently, carrying with him a 
message from the Rajmata of 
Gwalior. Butto his dismay, the 
House of Jaipur and other princely 
bouses failed to bring the Swatan- 
tra Party to his defence. 


Second Thoughts 


Apparently, the Raj Narain 
group in the SSP and the Syndi- 
cate, both of which had shown 
such enthusiasm for a common 
front with Jana Sangh to form 
Governments in Uttar : Pradesh 
and Bihar and are still formally 
aligned with it, are having second 
thoughts in the atmosphere of 
growing anti-communal move- 
ment. 

There is also another worry for 
the RSS high command. It has, by 
this time, acquired considerable 
immovable property, worth several 
crores of rupees. In case of a 
ban, it is afraid, its interests in 
these properties would also be 
jeopardised. 

It is in this context lies the 
danger of a desperate action by 
the RSS-Jana Sangh leadership. 
Dark hints are there of civil war 
and communal disturbances tak- 
ing place in some parts of 
northern India like volcanic 
eruptions. - 

But this is not inevitable if 
the Left and secular democratic 
forces make concerted and 
determined efforts to combat the 
communal monster. If they fail, 
it will be very difficult to stop 
the fascist swastika taking the 
place of the Asoka Chakra in our 
national flag. . 
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- British Elections 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


pz the best thing that 
can happen to British elec- 

tions is that the printers go 
on strike and that there is a com- 
plete blackout of national news- 
papers between now and June 18. 
In one sense it would deprive 
newsmen much of the fun, but in 
another sense it will provide the 
people hard earned relief. І 

For over three weeks the news- 
papers have talked nothing but 
elections until few but the poli- 
ticians have retained any interest 
in them. True the opinion polls 
continue to be published, show- 
ing superior chances of Labour 
over the Tories, but the polls do 
not register what opinions the 
electors have of the elections 
themselves. Do they want them? 
Umm, well they may. Do they 
like them? No. 


Tabooed Subject ` 


Unlike Indians, the British do 


notshow much interest in elec- 
toral politics. It is not for them 
to carry gossips as we do in our 
smoky sitting rooms or in the 
third class compartment of the 
Punjab Mail. | 

Elections seem to bea taboo- 
ed subject in British homes. It 
is considered indecent to talk 
about them either at breakfast 
table or even in the pub. Instead, 
one finds far greater interest in 
discussing England's performance 
in the world football tournament 
in Mexico. : 

What could be the reason. for 
this apathy to the elections? 
Could it be the climate which is 
as hot as mid-April summer in 


New Delhi and which—from the : 


sleepy looks of cOmmuters—ap- 
pearsto have drained off the 
energy of this ancient rigorous 
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race? Ог; is it something of a 
national hypnosis by which peo- 
ple come to believe that they pos- 
sess precisely those qualities which 
they lack the most? 


Looking at British elections | 


one would wonder if there is any 
country where the people other 
than the British who could not 
care less about whom they choose 
to rule for the next five years. 
Yet, it is from the British models 
that others learn how democracy 
functions, how party system 
works and how politics takes 
shape by people’s participation. 
The more one watches the 
Westminster model at work the 
less one is inclined to believe that 
this is the best way democracy 
should function. It is like the 
way the Hindus project their spi- 
rituality—there is no race in the 


world which can compete with © 


the Hindus for  petty-minded 
materialism, yet others flock fo 
them to learn about spiritualism! 
The reality remains hidden, the 
myth persists. 

' Even after the mass of mate- 
rial produced by the newspapers, 
TV andradio over the last ten 
days, it is not clear what the 
British elections are about. By 
now the faces of the two leaders 
— Wilson and Heath—have so 
often been displayed in papers 
and films that one knows the 
exact size of the dimples on Mr 
Wilson's cheek or the slightly 
uneven row of teeth on Mr 
Heaths' lower jaw. 

~ The mass-media have made 
bonanza of the differing personal- 
ities of the two leaders. Wilson 
with his Peter Pan ebullience, has 
become “supreme master of the 
political art”, and Heath, with his 
' usual ways “Honest Ted". If 
elections are being held only to 


send the next man to 10 Down- 
ing Street, then it is on the man- 
ner, gestures and smiles of the 
two leaders that the future of 
Britian's next five years depend. 

Ina curious way this indeed 
seems to be the truth. Neither 
the mass media nor the political 
agents of the two parties care a 
whit about issues or policies in- 
volved in the elections, they are 
busy projecting the images of 
their leaders. 

The whole affair reminds one 
ofa comic opera in which the 
performers on the stage give pre- 
cisely what they think will enter- 
tain the audience most. The 
fantasy must at any cost be sus- 
tained. Hence, neither the Lab- 
ourites nor the Tories tell on 
what issues the elections arebeing 
fought. Both accuse each other 
of destroying the economy by 
encouraging unemployment, in- 


. flation and underproduction, but 


as to what is to be done to fight 
these evils both chuckle in the 
sleeve—for nothing surely can be 
said on such mundane matters. 


Toíal Equivocation 


_ As regards foreign policy 
issues both prefer to remain 
vague: joining the European 
Common Market? Yes and No. 
A role East of Suez? Yes and 
No, Closer ties with Common- 
wealth or poorer nations? Again, 
Yes and No. П is on these equi- 
vocations that leaders and parties 
prosper and this has perhaps re- 
sulted in three things: 

(а) The obedience to the 
Pavlovian law of neurotic re- 
actions: the British voters have 
come to believe that they have 
nosay regarding principles and 
issues in elections. They exercise 
that right as citizens only by 
supporting or rejecting personal- 
ities and that is about all they 
can do in the elections. 

Asa matter of fact, for the 
majority even the use of discre- 
tion in choosing a candidate is 
settled by  others— by parental 
loyalties, by the mass media, or 
by opinion polls. Sometimes a 
whole constituency votes either 
Labour or Tory simply because 
its tradition has been so. In 
Yarmouth when I asked some 
young voters, mainly 18 plus, 
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whom they would vote, they 
answered that they had given no 
thought to it, but that they would 
vote as their parents said. 

True, there are exceptions: ' А 
large number of youth are wholly 
cynical about elections and they 
may show their anger by not 
voting at all. But to consider 
such cynies as non-conformists 
would be wholly wrong, for if 
one goes a little backward one 
may find that most parents of 
these youngsters did not vote 
because it was fa-hion at that 
time to be non-conformist! 

How soon tradition over- 
comes the rebel: even yesterday's 
conscientious peace-marchers are 
respectable enough to be con- 
ferred knighthood! А handful of 
British voters continue to remain 
loyal to the liberals but then they 
do not care if liberals are different 
from any other. 

(5) In some ways techno- 
logical advances in the mass 
media have stultified the critical 
faculties of the public. The press, 
the TV and radio function exact- 
ly the same way as Bombay film 
producers do: the public wants 
“Tamasha”, let them have it. 


Election Scenes 


The TV spins out reels of 
election scenes in which Heath 
drinks tea with his snub-nosed 
hostess, or Mrs Wilson gazes 
“lovingly” at her husband's 
improptu performances. The 
newspaper reporters go by. train 
and helicopter to cover election 
campaign and write, with a dose 
of sentimentality, about the face 
ofthe crowd. Their gaze moves 
from pettiness to pettiness until 
noteven the minutest detail of 
the lives of public men is left 
unrevealed. 

In an under-developed country, 
such news pass from one to 
another through gossip, because 
Bossip is creative, the individual 
always uses his imagination to 
improvise a gossip before he 
passes it on to the next man. 

In a technologically developed 
society nothing is left to imagin- 
ation -the scientific network of 
mass communication is there to 
do the job. In a paradoxical 
manner, the village boy in India 
is a freer being than his counter- 
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part ina Government school in 
Britain. So long he does not see 
on the screen man's landing on 
the moon, he will continue to 
gazeat it asa world of snows 
and fairies. 

Or take, for instance, George 
Hutchinson's biography of the 
Tory leader, recently published 
by Longman. Here are some 
extracts; Mr Heath, we are being 
told, seldom takes sherry and 
hasn't drunk gin since 1941, but 
drinks malt whisky and enjoys 
most a Moselle Claret or cham- 
pagne. His breakfast: half a 
grapefruit, a boiled egg, and 
China tea with lemon. 


Issues Unimportant 


(c) It is because issues are 
unimportant and no debate of 
overriding importance disturbs 
the public that democracy has 
become so institutionalised. Had 
there been grave issues, the voters 
might have asked what they are 
voting for? Would electing a 
group of men help realising cer- 
tain policies and goals? 

Such questions have dis- 
appointed many in the under- 
developed: states. For instance, 
voting for Mrs Gandhi may mean 
for her supporters commitment to 


‚ certain short- and long-term poli- 


cies. If these are not adhered to, 
next time their votes would go to 
someone else or, in the end, they 
may even lose faith in elections. 

In Britain, this is unthinkable: 
people vote because they have 
learnt to do so and that makes 
elections, so endurable. Like the 
monarchy, democracy too has 
become an ornamental part of 
British life—one votes as simply 
as one asks for his *'Pinta-Bitter" 
from the favourite barmaid! 

Although Labour and Tory 
represent two sides of the same 
coin, there is nevertheless some 
difference in the style and app- 
roach of thetwo parties to the 
campain. By and large, the 
Tories have decided to play the 
party of law and order and have 
generally attacked Labour for 
undermining all that is noble in 
British traditions in the name of 
“permissive society". 

But this has not proved 
always helpful: too much empha- 
sis onlaw and order may have 


angered a large number of diberal 
and young voters and Wilson 
made use of the occasion by 
pointing out that such emphasis 
in the American system had only 
given rise to more violence. 

Ina similar way, the Tories 
attempted to link the immigration 
issue with law and order, but 
Powell's well-known theory of 
"rivers of blood" has only created 
embarrassment in the leadership. 
They can neither reject nor accept 
Powell, which Wilson's Cabinet 
Minister Anthony Wedgewood 
Benn want them to do. In a 
vitriolic attack on “Powellism”, 
which was clearly the high-water- 
mark of the election campaign, 
Benn said: 

“The smooth smile of Edward 
Heath is little more than a public 
relation front for the harsh fanati- 
cal policies that Enoch Powell 
has developed." Later: “The flag 
hoisted in Wolverhampton is 
beginning to look like the one 
that fluttered over Dachau and 
Belsen. If we don't speak up 
against the filthy and obscene 
racialist propaganda still being 
issued under the imprint of 
Conservative Central Office, the 
forces of hatred will mark up 
their first success and mobilize 
for their next offensive.” . 

Apart from law and order, the 
Tories have concentrated their 
election campaign on economic 
problems. They have attacked 
the Government on four points: 
(1) causing inflation; (2) unpre- 
cedented wage rise; (3) unres- 
trained taxation and Government 
expenditure; and (4) unemploy- 
ment. Perhaps all these charges 
have a basis but it is not 
clear how Tories will get rid 
of them when they come to 
power. 

If inflation is the result of a 
spending spree and wage rises, 
will the Tories cut down wages or 
achieve some miracle by tighten- 
ing governmental . economy? 
Without the present structure of 
taxation, on the other hand, will 
it be possible for them to run the 
welfare services? 

Labour's own policies are 
obscure. After seven years of’ 
what a commentator called 
“watered-down conservation", 
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Kerala's Contribution to Export Earnings 


M. KUTTAPPAN- 
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NDIA is engaged in a gigantic task of economic 
development aimed at meeting the rising expec- 


tations of a growing population for a better ` 


standard of living. 

For accelerating economic development, every 
developing country requires considerable foreign 
exchange for the import of capital equipment and 
machinery, industrial raw materials and technical 
know-how. These imports have to be met either by 
foreign assistante or by exports. Foreign assistance 
is only a temporary solution and no independent 
country can rely on foreign aid for ever. Hence, in 
the long run, imports have to be paid for by exports. 
Exports thus play an important role in the economic 
development of a developing country like India. 

The Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) assigns a 
crucial role to exports. The overall objective of the 
Fourth Plan is “to step up the tempo of economic 
activity to the extent compatible with maintaining 
stability and progress towards self-reliance”. ^ In 
order to achieve this objective we have to reduce 
foreign aid and to increase exports. With regard to 
foreign aid, the aim is to reduce it to half ofthe 
current level by the end of the Fourth Plan, and to 
eliminate it altogether. as speedily as possible here- 
after. In consonance with this policy objective, the 
foreign aid expected during the Fourth Plan is only 
Rs 1,750'crores out of the total foreign exchange 
requirements of Rs 10,050 crores. The balance of 
foreign exchange requirements amounting to Rs 
8,300 crores will have to be met out of export 
earnings. For raising this amount, export earnings 
will have to be increased from Rs 1,340 crores in 
1968-69 to Rs 1,900 crores in 1973-74. In other 
words, the export earnings will have to. increase at a 
compound rate of 7 per cent per annum during the 
Fourth Plan period. To achieve this target every 
State should contribute its efforts. 


I 


‘YN the light of the above facts, let us examine the 
I role of Kerala in contributing to the foreign 

exchange earnings of India. It is also important 
to see whether the exports from Kerala would 
increase annually at a compound rate of 7 per cent 
during the Fourth Plan period. Before coming to 
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any definite conclusion with regard to the feasibility 
ofthis target, itis necessary to review the trend in 
the past performance, the composition of our exports 
and the problems and prospects of our exportable 
items. 

Trend in the Past: No part of India is so widely 
known or has played so important a part in world 
history as Kerala. The international reputation for 
our cash crops, especially the spices, is responsible 
for this factor. The pepper and other spices of 
Kerala brought foreigners to this State from time 
immemorial. It was the search for our pepper which 
led to the discovery of America by Columbus. Again, 
the same pepper lured Vasco da Gama and other 
explorers to India and the East Indies which led to 
the colonial expansion of European powers into this 
part of the world. Thus, the pepper of Kerala 
exerted considerable influence in shaping the history 
of the world. 

Even today, Kerala occupies an important place 
in the export map of India. The State which 
accounts for only 1°27 percent of the area of the 
Indian Union, fetched on an average [1 per cent of 
the total foreign exchange earned by the country 
during the last 12 years. Table I shows the share of 
Kerala in the total foreign exchange earned by India 
during the four years 1956-57, 1961-62, 1964-65 and 
1967-68. 

The Table reveals that not only the share of 
Kerala in the foreign exchange earnings of India is 
high but also that the rate of growth of Kerala’s 
exports has been higher than that of India. While 
the export earnings of India during the last 12 years 
increased only by about two-fold, Kerala’s contri- 
bution during the period increased by three-fold. 
Thus, the export performance of Kerala in the 
past was fairly well. If the State is able to maintain 
this tempo of export performance during the Fourth 
Plan period also, we can safely conclude that the rate 
of growth of exports from Kerala will be much 
ahead of the Plan target of 7 per cent per annum. 

But in the case of exports we cannot predict any- 
thing on the basis of past performance alone. For, 
exports in a dynamic world depend upon a host of 
variables such as internal production, exportable sur- 
plus, the cost-structure, competition in world markets, 
etc. : 
The Composition of Exports: 'Yhe importance of 
the role an individual State can play in the export 
efforts of the nation will obviously depend upon 
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TABLE 1 


KERALA'S SHARE IN THE FOREIGN EXCHANGB 
EARNINGS OF INDIA 





Value of exports Rs increase Kerala’s share 





f —-—-— (percentage 
Year India Kerala of India) 
1956-57 604.45 55.46 9 
1961-62 679.69 71.66 10.5 
1965-66 809.55 90.05 11.1 
1967-68 1192.80 158.33 13.1 





various factors like the natural resources of the State, 
production base, export entrepreneurship. Kerala 
is rich in natural resources, particularly in respect 
of agricultural cash crops, forest, marine resources, 
etc. These vast resources have given Kerala an 
edge over several other States in the matter of exports. 
Table II shows the composition of our exports and 
the share of each item in the total export earnings 
of Kerala during the years 1956-57, 1961-62 and 
1967-68. { 

A review of the composition of our exports shows 
that all the ten important commodities exported from 
Kerala are from the primary sector of the economy 
and nine of them are agricultural cash crops. The 
dominance of cash crops in the cropping pattern of 
the State is responsible for the large share of these 
crops in the Foreign trade of the State. Another 
important feature of Kerala's exports is that there 
has been no practical change in the composition of 
our exports during the Plan era. This is contrary to 
what happened in the exports of India as a whole. 

]n India's exports the share of the traditional 
items declined from 70 per cent during the first 

‘plan period to 51 per cent in 1967-68. This has been 
due to the increase in the export of non-traditional 
items such as engineering goods, iron ore, chemicals 
and allied products. The world demand for these 
items is increasing and India with the strengthening 
of her industrial base should be in a position to take 
advantage of this opportunity. It is the export per- 
formance of these non-traditional items which will 
determine largely the achievement of the target of 7 
per cent growth, as envisaged in the Fourth Plan. 

. But Kerala with its slow pace of industrialisation, 
will have to rely on its traditional items in realising 
the export target. This calls for a thorough investi- 
gation into the problems and prospects of the tradi- 
tional exports from Kerala., ` 


п 


OMMODITY-WISE analysis of the value of ex- 
ports given in Table-II shows that the export 
earnings of all the important commodities with 

the exception of lemongrass oil and ginger have 
increased during the period under reference. But 
this increase in the earnings was not uniform for all 
" commodities. This is clear from the fact that while 
the shares of items like fish products, cashew kernel, 
coffee and cardamom have increased during this 
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period, that of tea, coir products, pepper et&, have 
decreased. 

Cashew Kernel: Among the commodities export- 
ed from Kerala, cashew kernel is now the largest ex- 
port earner. We have been doing fairly well in the 
export of this item in recent years and, as a result, it. 
occupies the first place, pushing back tea to the 
second. USSR and USA are the two countries 
which account for over 78 per cent of the total ex- 
ports. The total foreign exchange earned by this 
item in 1968-69 was Rs 61.9 crores. From the cas- 
hew .shell liquid, the country earned over опе 
crore rupees. 

Inspite of the steady increase in the export of 
cashew kernel in the past, the future of this industry 
in Kerala appears to be dim in view of the latest 
developments in the international trade of this item. 
Shortage of raw nuts is the important problem faced 
by this industry in the State. The indigenous pro- 
duction of cashew nut in Kerala meets only one- 
third of the requirements of our factories and for 
the rest the State is depending on imports from the 
Africon countries. But in recent years imports from 
countries.are declining as they have set up their own 
factories to process raw nuts. Further, they have 
developed a mechanical cashew processing system 
that can successfully compete with hand processing. 

Asa result, the share of Kerala in the inter- 
national trade of cashew kernel has decreased from 
100 per cent in 1955 to 84 per cent in 1966; and it 
is expected to decline further to 61.5 per cent in 
1971. As the possibility of increasing the indigenous 
production of raw cashew nut to any appreciable 
extent in Keralà is very remote, the exports of 
cashew. Kernel from Kerala is likely to decline in 
future. 

Tea: Tea is the second largest foreign exchange 
earner from Kerala. Tea and. cashew Kernel to- 
gether account for about 50 per cent of the foreign 
exchange earned by Kerala. Though the value of 
exports of tea from the State has increased, the share 
of tea to the total value of exports from Kerala has 
decreased from 35.61 per cent in 1956-57 to 21.13 
per cent in 1967-68. This is mainly due to the ` 
decline in the unit value of tea in the foreign count- 
ries consequent on the stiff competition from other 
producing countries. For instance, the average price 
realised for one kilogram of tea sold abroad during 
1968-69 was barely Rs 7.81 as against Rs 8.86 during 
the previous year. The steady increase in the cost 
of production and the high incidence of taxes are 
other important factors which weaken the competitive 
capacity of Indian tea abroad. The prospects of tea 
exports depend to а great extent on averting the stiff 
competition in foreign markets by formulating a 
common marketing policy by the producing 
countries. By doing so, the producing countries 
can regulate the export of tea in line with 
demand. It is heartening to know that attempts are . 
being made by the producing countries to evolve a 
common export policy in the case of tea. 

Coffee: It is another important item exported 
from Kerala to foreign countries. Next to Mysore, 
Kerala is the leading State in the production and 
export of coffee. There has been a steady increase 
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. | . Table II 
COMMODITY-WISE EXPORTS FROM THE PORTS OF KERALA 


Value in Rs Lakhs 


Cd 








г = 1961-62 1967-68 

S. No. Commodity ACC — Value % of 7 Value % of 
| total ` total total 

1 Сает Kernel 119323 21.51 —1687.58 23.55 5091.81 32.16 
2 Tea 1975.43 35,61 1987.48 27.73 3346.23 21.13 
3 Coir products 877.66 15.82 1023.21 14.28 1357.38 8.57 
4 Pepper 342.32 6.17 759.60 10.60 1298.93 8.20 
5 Fish and Fish products 124.72 2.25 260.45 3.63 1600.50 10.11 
6 Coffee 144.77 2.61 i 246.50 3.44 .1014.02 6.40 
7 Cardamom 55.16 0.99 66.62 0.93 243.45 1.54 
8 Lemongrass Oil 147.14 2.65 276.38 3.86 73.93 0.46 
9 Ginger 61.54 1.11 84.10 1.17 60.08 0.38 
10 Cashew Shell liquid 39,60 0.71 57.41 0.80 115.98 0.73 
11 Others = 585.13 10.57 717.32 10.02 1631.39 10.32 
Total 5546.70 100.00 7166.64 100.00 15833.64 100.00 








Source : Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Government of Kerala, Trivandrum. 


in the export of coffee from Kerala. This has been 
made possible largely due to the International 
Coffee Agreement entered into by the producing 
countries. According to this agreement, India has a 
definite quota of exports to the countries bound by 
the Agreement. Further, India is also free to export 
to non-quota countries. This Agreement has indeed 
proved a blessing to the coffee-growing countries as 
it has enabled them to avoid campetition and thus 
to secure more foreign exchange mainly from 
developed countries. The export of coffee can be 
increased by the supply of the right quality of beans 
preferred in foreign countries such as cardamom 
coffee, instant coffee, and the like. Steps should 
also be taken to exploit the export potentials in the 
non-quota countries. 

Coir Products: It is the largest cottage industry 
in Keralà providing employment to well over 3.5 
lakhs people. It is an export-oriented industry and 
the total export earnings from coir products in 1967- 
68 was Rs 13.26 crores. Coir goods exported from 
Kerala consist mainly of coir yarn, mats, mattings, 
rugs and carpets. But іп recent years the export of 
coir goods is declining due to competition from.other 
fibres such as sisal, woollen goods, in our traditional 
markets like UK, USA, Germany, etc. 

However, the demand for coir goods can be 
raised in the developing countries and for this all 
measures should be taken to tap the export protentials 
in the Far-East and the Middle East countries, Steps 
should also be taken to reduce the cost of production 
and to improye the quality of our coir goods, so 
that more demand for coir goods will come from 
these countries. 

Spices: These are the most traditional items of 
export from Kerala. Spices are many and the 
important among them are pepper, cardamom, and 
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ginger. Of these, pepper is the most important and 
it earns on an average Rs 8 crores annually. But the 
export of pepper from Kerala has been showing a 
declining trend in recent years. For instance, the 
share of pepper in the total value of exports from 
Kerala declined from 10.6 рег cent in 1961-62 to 
8.2 per cent in 1967-68. The competition from other 
producing countries, mainly Indonesia and Sarawak, 
and the decline in the production of pepper within 
the State, are the main reasons for the declining 
export of this item. 

With regard to cardamom, there has been a 
steady increase in the export earnings, which rose 
from Rs 55 Lakhs in 1956-57 to Rs 243 lakhs in 
1967-68. This increase in the export earnings was 
mainly due to thé rapid increase in the unit value of 
caradamom sold abroad. While the demand for car- 
damom in the world markets has been increasing, 
the production of this crop in India has been declin- 
ing since 1963-64 owing to the ravages of the “Katte” 
diseases, lack of timely and adequate rains, and the 
unscientific methods of its cultivation here. In view 
of the declining production of cardamom in India, 
other producing countries, like Guatemala, take 
advantage of this position. In this context, the 
future export of this item lies largely in increasing its 
production in the country. The export of ginger is 
declining due to the competition from other produc- 
ing countries, such as Seirra Leone and Nigeria. 
For increasing exports we have to produce more and 
of better quality. In the case of lemongrass oil also, 
there has been a continuous decline in its exports 
owing to the competition from other countries. 

Fish Products: No other product of Kerala ex- 
perienced such a rapid increase in exports as fish 


products. The export earnings from fish products 
have increased from Rs 1.24 crores in 1956-57 
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to Rs 16.00 crores in 1967-68. The State with 
only 10 per cent of the coast line of India 
accounts for 40 per cent of the total marine fish .cat- 
ches and 85 per cent of the export of fish products. 
Though Kerala has vast fishery resources, по proper 
attention was given to the exploitation of these re- 
sources during the first two Five Year Plans. It was 
only during the Third Plan period that concerted 
efforts were made to tap these resources on an exten- 
sive scale. As a result, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the production and export of fish products 
from the State." 
. But all the planned efforts so far could touch only 
the fringe of our fishery resources potential The 
offshore waters, lying beyond 15 to 25 kilometres 
from the coast, yet remain’ outside the domain of 
commercial exploration. The Fourth Plan has em- 
phasised the need for the development of fishing in- 
dustry and has provided an outlay of Rs 84 crores as 
against Rs 23 crores during the Third Plan. Kerala, 
which has had a leading place in the production of 
fish in India is sure to get a sizable share of the 
Fourth Plan outlay. Realising the importance of 
fishing industry in Kerala, the State Government has 
already drawn up a Master Plan for fisheries deve- 
lopment covering a period of 20 years and with an 
investment outlay of Rs 306 crores. With all these 
efforts we can reasonably expect that there will be 
considerable increase in the production and export of 
fish products from the State during the Fourth Plan 
period. : 
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ҢЕ foregoing discussion of the problems of the 
Т export items from Kerala shows that most of 
these products face a number of problems both 

in the production and marketing side. While pro- 
duction problems are more pronounced in the case of 
cashew, cardamom and fish products, marketing 
problems are more serious with regard to tea, pepper, 


coir products, ginger and lemongrass oil. If Kerala 
has to maintain the past performance in the export 
front, it has to launch a big scheme to overcome 
these hurdles. 

Deliberate policy measures will have to be 
adopted to generate export surplus and to increase, 
the competitive capacity of our exports. 

A notable feature of the exports from Kerala is 
that the important markets for our goods are the 
developed countries of the world, such as USA, 


* USSR, ОК, and West Germany. This is important 


for two reasons. In the first place, our exports earn 
foreign exchange from hard currency areas and this 
is highly necessary for the rapid economic develop- 
ment of India. Secondly, this fact indicates the pos- 
sibility for exporting our products to the large 
number of developing countries.. As the standard 
of living in these countries increases, our products 
are likely to find lucrative market in these countries. 

Another interesting feature to be noted is that 
our competitors in the overseas markets are mainly 
the developing countries of the world. If these 
countries could avoid stiff competition in foreign 
markets by evolving a common export policy for all 
products, more foreign exchange from developed 
countries could be secured and consequently the wide 
gap between the developed and the developing coun- 
tries narrowed to some extent. It is heartening to 
note that there is a growing awareness among the 
developing countries on the need for such a common 
export policy. 

Now the question is whether Kerala can achieve 
an annual growth rate of 7 per cent during the 
Fourth plan period. From the foregoing discussion it 
can be clearly inferred that the State can achieve 
thistarget. But,at the same time, it has to be 
pointed out that it will be difficult for her to main- 
tain the past growth rate in exports. This is due to 
the slow pace of industrialisation in the State and 
the consequent reliance оп traditional items in our 
exports which themselves face a number of problems. 
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Inflation in Developing Economy: Indian Case 


BANI CHATTERJEE 


Bo. growth is a complex process. It is espe- 
. cially so in the less-developed or the develop- 
ing countries. It calls for attaining a rate of 
economic expansion sufficient to over-run the popula- 
tion increase and to set in motion a process of 
growth, and involves substantial investment. 

This problem assumes greater significance in а 
country like India where the capital investment 
required to generate even a moderate increase in real- 
income is very large. But faced with the problem 
of shortage of capital, coupled with inadequate 


savings, many of the less developed countries are · 


tempted to indulge in deficit. financing which, when 
not followed by increases in. production, leads to a 
rise in prices. 


Crucial Connection 


There isa crucial connection between economic 
development and the behaviour of the price level. 


: But in order to understand the nature of inflation 


plaguing 'the economy, in its correct perspective, 
we have to know the meaning of the term “develop- 
ing” in the context of the Indian economy. 

The term “developing” implies 4 determined 
rate of growth in the economy relative to a period 
of time and under certain conditions in operation. 
Given this background, it can be interpreted in the 
sense of an assumed rate of growth and also the 
actual performance as revealed in the prevailing 
economic trends in any economy. In the concept 
of a mixed economy and under the Indian economic 
background, the objective in planned development 
is not only to increase production and attain higher 
levels of living but also to secure a social and 
economic order based on the values of freedom 
and democracy in which “justice, social, economic 
and political, shall inform all the institutions of the 
national life.” These objectives would permeate the 
policy relating to investments and influence and 
regulate economic activity in both public and private 
sectors. The explanation for the inflationary trends 
must, therefore, be sought largely in the sphere of 
investment and the financing of it. 

Theory of Inflation in a Developing Economy: 
Inflation refers to a condition of persistent rise in 
the- general price level. It is likely to plague a 
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backward economy that attempts to develop. It 
occurs because economic development requires a 


‘level of capital formation that is difficult for most 


underdeveloped countries to finance by ordinary 
means. Investment undertaken by both private 
businessmen and government constitutes а demand 
for domestic'output or resources. Even imports of 
capital goods involve an indirect demand for 
domestic resources to the extent that the imports 
are paid for with export proceeds rather than with 
funds from foreign loans or grants. 

Besides the quantity of Money approach, there 
are two major branches of what may be called the 
Supply and Demand theory of inflation, in which 
changes in the price level are regarded as reflections 
of underlying alterations in the relation between 
demand and supply. One of these is the Swedish 
branch propounded by Bent Hansen which dis- 
tinguishes the factor and goods market and which 
assumes that inflation can arise in either of these 
markets. The other is the Anglo-American branch 
sired by Lord Keynes which considers primarily 
the commodity market, the factor market entering 
in the analysis only as a link in the chain of 
causation. 

Thus, inflation is unavoidable in the economic 
climate of accelerated growth of underdeveloped 
countries. It emanates either from excessive aggre- 
gate demand relative to productive capacity or wage 
increases in excess of productivity gains, or both. In 
technical jargon, the former is designated as the 
“Demand-pull” inflation and the latter is addressed 
as “cost push" inflation. Also, the fact that prices 
in many large industries rise when demand is high 
but do not fall equally when demand is low, tends 
to cause the general price level rise even if the over- 
all demand is not excessive, In practice, all the ele- 
ments work together in various permutations and 
combinations with each other to engender inflationary 
impulses in the economy. From analytical point of 
view the major resources which generate the ‘“‘de- 
mand-pull” and “cost-push” forces are: (J) struc- 
tural imbalance between the volumes and rates of 
demand and supply; (2) locational imbalance bet- 
ween the distribution of supply and that of demand; 
and (3) Social imbalance in consumption standards 
owing to prevailing income inequalities. 

In practice, the basic varieties of inflation, 
that is, those ‘operating from demand side and 
those operating from supply side, are often 
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so inextricably entwined that it is impossible 
to characterise an inflationary situation as 
having been the result of one type or the other of the 
causal factors. In short, all inflations are hybrid 
though the respective responsibility of the demand 
.and supply might differ in degree depending on the 
prevailing conditions. 

Inflation in Indian Economy: The limbs and 
bones of the Indian Economy are.aching with agon- 
nising pains of unbridled inflation. The biggest 
single problem before Indian economy is inflation. 
Ever since the commencement of the Second Five 
Year Plan, prices have scaled higher and higher 
peaks. The overall effect of such an inflationary 
price rise.is that there is serious distortion in the 
economy affecting the process of growth, eroding 
Plan achievements and aggravating public distress. 

The quicksands of inflation are an' impossible 
foundation of an orderly economic development. 
Economic growth is a difficult objective which be- 
comes a mere mirage without stability from which to 
grow. Orderly and efficient development require an 
avoidance of serious inflationary pressure. Persistent 
inflation generates economic instability while econo- 
mic stability is a sine qua non for continuous and 
sound economic growth. 


Growing Imbalance 


In India a growing imbalance developed— after 
the First Five Year Plan period—between the aggre- 
gate demand and aggregate supply. The inflationary 
spending gap resulted in a sharp rise in prices of 
almost all the commodities during the Second and 
Third Five Year Plans. On the demand side, Brow- 
ing population and increase in incomes, and on the 
supply side, availability of agricultural and industrial 
commodities on a'reduced scale had seriously influ- 
enced price movements. Between 1955-56 and 
1967-68, the average index of wholesale prices has 
more than doubled from 92 to 214 (base 1952-53 
=100). To appreciate the vulnerable position of 
the economy one has only to recall that inflation was 
born in this country in 1940, thrived till 1955 on 
high liquidity and low interest rates, and was fed 
thereafter on growth mania and social justice. 

Inffation has indeed proved to be the formidable 
enemy on the economic front. Explosive price infla- 
tion has eroded the value of the Rupee. The pro- 
gressive decline in the value of the Rupee at home 
must be checked from further erosion. The erisis 
of inflation is bound to rend the air and torpedo all 
our efforts at planning, unless controlled well in 
time. То raise the value of Rupee should be our 
national economic slogan. 

А serious situation which has arisen at present 
is that the economy is faced with the problem of 
recession, in addition to the problem of inflationary 
price rise. The country's economy is sandwiched 
between a business recession and a cost and price 
inflation. In such circumstances, the measures pro- 
posed to be taken by the Government to get over 
the recession should be such that they do not contri- 
bute to further inflationary price rise. 

It has been well said : "There is no pick pocket 
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more slick, more silent, more sinister, more, ruinous 
than inflation.” Owing to unbridled inflation 
stalking the length and bredth of the land, the 
purchasing power of the Rupee has shrunk to a 
vulgar fraction of what it was not so long ago. 
Prices have soared so steeply in the last five years 
that it is obvious that inflation, though not yet in 
full gallop, has begun to break into a canter and 
shows no signs of being curbed. 

Inflation of Economic Growth: There is no un- 
animity among the economists on the issue whether 
price stability is necessary for economic \growth in a 
developing economy. Prof Colin Clark, a staunch 
exponent of stability of prices, argues that healthy 
and continuous growth is not possible with persis- 
tently rising prices. Advancing his argument against 
price rises further, Clark remarks that it constitutes 
a social injustice in the fixed income groups. He 
discards the belief that rising prices are an unavoiable 
precondition of economic growth. He claims that 
both victorian Britain and modern Japan are the two 
main examples of rapid and sustained economic 
growth during the period of stable prices. Thus, 
Clark has cogently argued that priority should not be 
given to any arbitrary concept of economic growth 
over the avoidance of price rise at a persistent level. 

There are others who argue that stability of prices 
need not mean constancy and that on economic 
grounds a gently rising price level, in the short run, 
is an inducement for the more efficient functioning 
of the factors of production. The classic argument 
in favour of a mild rise in the price level has been 
propounded by Lord Keynes. His preference for it 
is based on a slow redistributive effect and its capa- 
city to create an optimistic atmosphere congenial to 
growth in investment and output. 

It is now widely accepted that a gently rising 
price Jevel is inescapable in the growth process of 
underdeveloped countries and, in fact, is desirable. 


Thus, it is clear that in the process of economic - 


growth some inflation must ensue, but the degree of 
price rise ihat we have in‘ our country is clearly 
disastrous. The persistent rise in prices has become 
a matter of serious concern for the country. It will 
not only affect the planned programmes for develop- 
ment but might also pose a threat to all the achieve- 
ments and cherished goals of the country. In fact, 
inflation is one of the greatest challenges we face 
today, and in the context of the bold outlay envisag- 
ed for the Fourth Plan, there is an urgent need for 
re-examining several of the public policies. 

Taflation and Fourth Plan: The main objective of 
the Fourth Plan is “growth with stability." This is 
no new aim since our Five Year Plans are but со- 
ordinated programines with consistent targets for 
achieving development, as far as possible, without 
heavy jolts and upsets, During the last few years 
we have experienced a heavy price rise, With our 
emphasis, once dgain, on deficit financing we are not 
sure how some degree of price stability will be achie- 
ved during the Fourth Plan period. А 5 to 6 per 
cent overall growth rate per annum depending on a 
5 per cent agricultural growth and 8 to 10 per cent 
industrial growth is, of Course, not an extraordinary 
Proposition. But without price stability, even a 
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modest § to 6 per cent growth will hardly have any 
meaning. Ours is a democratic plan and its ultimate 
success depends on people's participation. Growth 
with stability leads to the objective of growth with 
welfare. But with sky-rocketing prices, stability 
becomes a far cry and tackling the problem of 
economic welfare of the masses becomes pretty 
difficult. Let us, however, hope that the break- 
through in agriculture, which is about to occur as a 
result of the new agricultural strategy and the policy 
of fuller utilization of existing capacity in industry, 
will help us to come out of the ruts and to make a 
determined move towards achieving the goal of deve- 
lopment with stability. 

If inflation is to be avoided, the economy must 
be willing to limit its consumption spending to the 
level of output that will remain after the investment 
demands are satisfied. 


Meagre Savings 


Apart from foreign loans or grants, tax receipts 
plus voluntary private savings must at least match 
Government expenditure plus private investment. 
However, in a developing country like India, saving 
is usually meagre and the Government finds it difficult 
to collect sufficient ‘funds to finance its activities. 
Consequently, voluntary.savings and tax proceeds 
are likely to be insufficient to prevent a rise in the 
price level. Inflatation performs the task of sup- 
plementing voluntary savings with "forced Savings". 
It does so by reducing the real incomes and, hence, 
consumption of the less fortunate economic subjects. 

Generally inflation occurs when the members of 
the economy among them try to acquire more out- 
, put or resources than the economy can make available 

at a given time. In the consequent bidding for 
output or resources an upward spiral of commodity 
and resources prices ensues, each twist of the spiral 
having the same general cause, that is, the attempt 
to acquire more output or resources than the econo- 
my can supply. If the relative strength of the con- 
tending economic classes is not equal in the infla- 
tionary situation, the price rise will augment the real 
incomes of the stronger classes at the expense of the 
weaker. 

The inflation will come to an end if the disparity 
between’ the demands for commodities or resource 
and the supplies is eliminated. Most analysis of in- 
flation assumes that output and resources are fixed in 
quantity. Given this assumption and in the absence 
of credit curbs, price controls, or other circumstances 
exogeneous to the spiral, the inflationary process will 
cease only if and when the process of inflation itself 
has decreased, the real incomes and, hence, the real 
consumption plans of one or more economic subjects 
has so thwarted the real resources-acquiring plans 
that these have been reduced, the total production 
being such that the members of the economy among 
them are no longer trying to acquire more output or 
resources than the economy can make available at 
. that time. 

To conclude it can be said that the twin objec- 
tives in a developing economy are economic stability 
and economic growth. But the problem of inflation 
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poses a serious threat to the developing economy like 
India. The Fourth Plan aims at acceleration of the 
tempo or development in conditions of stability. In 
regard to the financing of the Plan, emphasis is being 
placed on additional mobilisation of internal re- 
sources in a manner which will not give rise to in- 
flationary pressures. The Plan outlays are proposed 
to be closely related to the possibility of raising re- 
sources in a non-inflationary way. Thus, national 
self-reliance and growth with stability can be attain- 
ed only if additional effort is put forward at every 
level in this country under the Fourth and the 
successive Five Year Plans. 
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А PAGE FROM HISTORY 


A Bengalee in Tsarist Russia 


K.P. BISWAS 


URING the current Lenin 
Centenary Year, it will 
be interesting to recount 

from the old files of Indian 
newspapers that when the great 
revolutionary was only seven 
years old, an eminent Bengalee 
scholar, possibly the first repre- 
sentative of modern India to 
visit Russia in the nineteenth 
century, was then a Professor in 
the St Petersburg University. 

The first major episode in 
Lenin's life—the trial and execu- 
tion of his elder brother, 
Alexander Ulyanov, a student 
of the same University—was to 
take place ten years later and 
set him thinking about a new 
political -weapon to usher in 
socialism in his country. 


Tsarist Brutality 


Similar shocks were experienced 
also by this Bengalee Professor 
at the exhibition of Tsarist 
brutality which exasperated him 
to the extent of quarrelling with 
the authorities and give up his 
teaching work at the University. 

The Professor was Dr 
Nishikanta Chatterjee. On 
completing his studies at the 
Leipzig University, -he was 
appointed, in 1876, Professor of 
Indian languages (Sanskrit, 
Hindusthani and Bengali) by 
the Tsarist Counsellor of State 
on a salary of 300 marks, in 
addition to the student fees. 

Dr Chatterjee was a personal 
friend of the editor of the then 
bi-lingual Amrita Bazar Patrtka. 
This is apparent from the passing 
comments and occasional reports 
about him in its columns those 
days. It is also apparent that 
besides being a linguist of repute, 


he had a political outlook and - 
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took great interest in informing 
his countrymen—the first account 
of contemporary Russia—his 
estimate of the common man of 
Russia, his mode of life as also 
of such academic subjects as the 
identical structure of Russo- 
Sanskrit language group. 

Commenting on his appoint- 
ment as Professor in the St 
Petersburg University, the 
Patrika, for instance, harped on 
its political significance thus: 
"Just note that not Sanskrit, 
the classical language, but ver- 
naculars of India as well, are 
being taught in Russia! We 
will not be surprised if, after this, 
Russophobia (a very sensitive 
and irritating point for , the 
colonial administrators of India 
of the time) be again in the 
ascendant." 

The paper was grateful to 
Dr Chatterjee for informing the 
Indian readers that the average 
Russian was “frank, good- 
hearted and  hospitable", that 
"family ties are as strongly de- 
veloped as among the Hindus", 
and that “they (the Russian 
peasants) reminded me of our 
peasants of  Vikrampur", . Dr 
Chatterjee’s native place ‘in 
today’s Dacca in East Pakistan. 

In the seventies of the last 
century, the  St-. Petersburg 
University’s study circles, as 
shown in the biography of Lenin 
by the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism of CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, were the home of the 
"revolutionary tradition of the 
Narodnaya Voliya and for whom 
the young Social-Democrats had 
profound respect". ` 

Further, “It was a time when 
they (the Narodniks) had a stong- 
hold on the revolutionary-minded 
intellectuals. The idealist and anti- 


historical claim of the Narodniks 
was that capitalism in Russia was 
an accidental development, that 
the country would arrive at 


socialism only through the peasant . 


commune, and they advocated 
the tactics of individual terror- 
ism." 

Although Lenin did not share 
the views of the Narodniks, he 
had a profound respect for these 
brave, selfless revolutionaries”, 
and leter, in the nineties of the 
century, soon after the execution 
of Alexander, he had to fight the 
cult when it was “backsliding to 
liberalism”. 


Narodnik Influence 


Dr Chatterjee, during his stay 
there, must have come in contact 
with such intellectual Narodniks 
as did Lenin’s brother ten years 
after in 1887 when that cult was 
as alive and popular as in the 
seventies, Alexander, according 
to the biographer of Lenin, 
“idealogically stood midway bet- 
ween the Narodnaya Volya and 
Marxism”. ` 

The tense situation that Dr 
Chatterjee soon faced on setting 
up his temporary home in St 
Petersburg, could be pieced togeth- 
er from the reports of the first 
and the biggest Narodnik trial 
staged by the Tsarist Government 
in the city. 

It was the account of a trial of 
198 men and women—all 
Narodniks but described in the 
paper as “Nihilists”. Of them, 
82 belonged to the class of nobi- 
lity, 19 were Government officials, 
eight military men, 33 were 
clergymen, and eleven wealthy 
merchants. Nine-tenths of them 
were students. In commentative 


- report, the paper said that the mass 


trial of men and women “has creat- 
ed sensation throughout Europe". 
Its features were that many of the 
arrested youths were medical 
students who were determined 
to turn the world upside down 
and to introduce a new kind of 
social order founded on the most 
advanced principles, communistic 
and otherwise..." 
. Perhaps the arresting part of 
it was the predominance of the 
female element. When students 
held meetings against the Orders 
of the authorities, it was reported, 
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ladies iff short hair and blue 
Spectacles were among them mak- 
ing an apt observation that “while 
-young women of other countries 
were accustomed to reading 
novels and day dreaming". The 
paper particularly cited the name 
of a female  Narodnik, Vera 
Zeaslich, who was then 26 .and 
was arrested of attempting to 
murder General Trepoff, head of 
* the Tsarist Police. 

The paper said that at the 
. trial, “the accused made no 
pretence and gave a clear expla- 
nation and account of her motives 
which led to'the commission of 
the crime. Her career was 
singular.... Vera was immersed 
in Nihilist literature. She had 
been dogged from place to place 
by the gendarme and been 
ordered to ‘move on’, and has 
endured years of solitary confine- 
ment. She is in the movement 
since she was 17." 

It is interesting to record that 
subsequently Vera, 
acquitted, became a co-editor of 
the Iskra founded by Lenin 
abroad. 

Charges brought against these 
arrested men and women were : 
“Resisting the authority, killing 
gendarmes, printing illegal works, 
holding seditious meetings and 
refusing to answer questions of 
their examiners.” The trial 
ended in five of them being 
sentenced to capital punishment 
and others to various terms of 
imprisonment with hard labour 
in mines. Of course, there were 
several like Vera who were 
acquitted. 


Sensational Case . 
Not only this unusually big 
and "sensational" case but also 
reports of other arrests and depor- 
tation of men and women to 
.Siberia without trial and also of 
execution of Narodniks—not only 
of St Petersburg but also of such 
places as Kharkoff, Kieff and other 
cities—in the years of 1877, 1878, 
1879 and 1880 appeared in the 
paper. This gives quite an idea 
of the actual situation in which 
the young Bengalee Professor 
found himself while staying in 
St Petersburg then. 


A comment of the paper of 


the period was, “(ог over 12 
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who: was. 


months we have heard of nothing 
but assassinations and attempts 
on the lives of high officers of 


. State in Russia and arrests and 


deportation of members of secret 
societies.” Still on another 
occasion the paper wrote that 
“the prisons of Russia and 
Siberia being full to the over- 
flowing, the Government has con- 
verted Sangaulin (Sakhalin ?) 
into a penal settlement and 800 
Nihilists have been deported 
there". 

It may be recalled that the 
famous Russian author, A.P. 
Chekhov, paid a visit to the place 
in 1890, ten years after the report 
appeared in the Patrika, and 
exclaimed after the visit to "the 


hell" : *Whether my journey has - 


matured me or Гуе gone mad— 
God alone knows." 


Vivid Picture © 


What could be the reaction of 
a young and sensitive mind, even 
though he was a foreigner, in the 
midst of such scenes all around 
him and all the time? Although 
he was fond of the common man 
and popular among his students, 
he could hardly maintain silence 
any longer and compromise his 
position. The authorities must 


have noticed the change in him ^ 


and warned him. There was an 
outburst and he resigned his 
post. 

In his correspondence during 
the period to his friends and rela- 
tives, Dr Chatterjee gave a vivid 
picture of the state of affairs 
under the Tsarist regime. It is 
not known, if his views were 
published in any European 
magazine, for he was as friendly 
in the Russian intellectual circle 
as he was in the German and the 
French. Publication of Dr 
Chatterjee’s account of the Tsarist 
administration in India created 
a stir in the interested quarters. 

However, the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika considered the publication 
of the correspondence unfortunate 
and “а mistake", although its 
compliments for Dr Chatterjee 
were full throated—“the repu- 
tation of Nishiktanta Babu is as 
dear to us as that of our best 
men”. Explaining its point of 
view, the paper quoted Dr 
Chatterjee saying at one place in 


his correspondence thus: "but if 


. notwithstanding, there be found 


here and there (in India) some 
hot-headed youths, who are not 
asloyal as they should be, the 
best way to correct them—to give 
them a truer conception of things 
—would be to send them fora 
Short time to St Petersburg". 

The paper apprehended, and 
the apprehension turned out to be 
true, that the Anglo-Indian news- 
papers in the country would play 
itup “asa triumph" and utilise 
his views for preaching; “Look, 
what your countryman says of 
the Russians, as if the country- 
men of the Babu were very much 
interestéd in the question". 

Taking exception to another 
point in the correspondence where 
Dr Chatterjee stated that "they 
are all free men in London and 
they are all slaves in St Peters- 
burg", the paper commented, “It 
should have struck the Babu that 
it is of the supremest indifference 
to alien Russian or British sub- 
jects whether they are freemen in 
London or whether they are slaves 
in St Petersburg. What is it to 
us if the Londoners are freemen 
for we have not their rights and 
privileges. If Babu Nishikanta 
had any real desire to warn the 
hotheaded youths of India his 
duty was not to testify to what 
they did in St Petersburg but how 
the Russians dealt with their 
alien subjects and how the Lon- 
doners do with theirs and that by 
acomparison to show that the 
alien subjects of England are 
better treated than the alien sub- 
jects of Russia.” 


Deeper Analysis 


It is apparent that after quarrel- 
ling with the Tsarist authorities and 
resigning his post, Dr Chatterjee 
came to Germany and sailed for 
home. He reached Calcutta 
sometime in 1883 when the city 
was the storm centre of the Jlbert 
Bill agitation. 

What is, however, of parti- 
cular interest to note is the 
comments of the  Patrika on 
Russian political movements of 
the time since they revealed deeper 
analysis in interpreting their im- 
port. For instance, in 1886, that 
is, just one year after the estab- 
lishment of the Indian National 
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Congress 
before Lenin's elder brother was 
executed, the Patrika explained 
the object of “the Nihilist move- 
ment" of Russia. 

It said ‘‘They are out to recover 
the ‘Mirs’ or village communes 
from the all-devouring maw of 
Imperialism." 

*The dream of the most ad- 
vanced Communist of the present 
day”, wrote the paper, “is not an 
all-powerful Central Government 
encircling with great armies a 
whole people in a dreadful 
squeeze, but a spontaneous fede- 
ration of autonomous or indepen- 
dent communes transacting busi- 
ness by the precedents of customs 
without waiting to make laws". 
It does not require much labour 
to discover that the basic idea be- 
hind the explantion is that of the 
Narodnaya Volya to which school 
Alexander belonged. ^ 

Any enquiring student could 
discover that the paper could 
grasp the Narodnik stand so 
thoroughly, in Calcutta at that 
moment, only from Dr Chatteajee. 
The assumption would not be 
wild that soon after his return to 
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and hardly a year. 


the city, Dr Chatterjee once again 
was very friendly with the editor 
of the Patrika. And in its 
columns he ,wrote on his pet 
subject—the ‘similarity of the 
Russo-Sanskrit language structure. 

The paper once forgetting the 
colonial base of the Indian ad- 
ministration about which it had 
been always conscious, pleaded 
for the absorption of Dr Chatter- 
jee in the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India for he 
alone in India had direct and per- 
sonal knolwedge of the way ad- 
ministration was carried on in 
countries like Russia and Ger- 
many. His application, the paper 
once informed its readers, was 
favourably received by the Vice- 
roy, Lord Ripon, and was then 
awaiting the approval of the Sec- 
retary of State for India. But 
that approval never came. 

That the approval could not 
come, could have been well guess- 
ed from an earlier comment ab- 
out Dr Chatterjee by the paper 
when it stated that he used to be 
shadowed by the men of the In- 
telligence Department. However 
ill informed the average Indian 
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might'be about the activities of 
Dr Chatterjee in St Petersburg, 
the British Foreign Department 
was not, and it must have known 
about the quarrel between the 
Tsarist administrators and Dr 
Chatterjee while he was Professor 


there and the actual issues -over - 


which they fell out. 

Dr Nishikanta Chatterjee was 
left then to drift, and his life in 
India was a total waste. He was 
born before his time and not 
even much of his political activity 
abroad is known today. 

Once the Patrika wrote about 
him thus: “Не has not only suc- 
ceeded in going to Europe but he 
had the pluck to avoid the beaten 
track, used and followed by 
England-returned Hindus. Не 
was neither for the Civil Service 
nor for the bar. He went to the 
and from 
there proceeded to St Petersburg 
as Professor of Sanskrit and other 
vernaculars in the University 
College of that city. All these 
would show that Babu Nishikanta 
is a man who deserves to be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary run 
of his countrymen.” 
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Choices Before Indira Gandhi 


Iz sorry that Dr Bimal Pra- 
sad (Mainstream, April 11) 
allowed his loyalty towards 


. the present Prime Minister to 


seriously damage the quality of 
his often valid criticisms of Dr 
J.D Sethi's article on Indian Poli- 


tics today (Mainstream, March . 


21). 

He has resurrected several 
of the myths spun about Smt 
Indira Gandhis leadership, 
myths that the events of today 
ought to have taught anyone are 


^ just that. —myths. 


Both Dr Sethi and Dr Prasad 
are wrong in assuming that Indira 
unleashed a "violent 
populism” after Bank nationali- 
sation. А few morchas consisting 
of hired workers plus a few syn- 
thetically animated speeches made 
to the urban intelligentsia do not 
constitute a populist movement. 

Barely a fraction of one per 
cent of our villages are covered 
by the organized banking sector. 
So even the wholesale destruction 
of this sector by (say) Govern- 
ment edict would have had no 
immediate effect on the rural peo- 
ple and would consequently have 
elicited little response from 


: them. 


As for urban areas, there was 
a little flutter, after the nationalisa- 
tion, among the literate sections 
(always in minority in this coun- 
try), but most of the satisfaction 
was due to the fact that people feit 
that something belonging to the 
“rich banias’’ had been expropria- 
ted and now somehow belonged 
to them. There was little posi- 
tive basis for this excitement and 
it has since died out. 





With this contribution ends the 


discussion initiated by Dr J.D. Sethi 


in Mainstream of March 21, 1970. 
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M.D. NALAPAT 


Much has been made of the 
thousands of people the Prime 
Minister attracts when on her 
tours. Shivaji Ganesan or M.G.R. 
in Tamil Nadu would attract 
several thousands more. One 
should not assume that simply 
because people go to hear the 
PM, they are with her all the 
way. 

Í used to attend the lectures of 
almost every important political 
leader, even though I disliked 
most of them. And quite a few 
of the other younger people with 
mein the hall belonged to the 
"educated unemployed" group, 
which used to patronise these 
speakers because they had noth- 
ing else to do. 

The point is that (а): people 
attend her speeches to hear the 
Prime Minister speak, not to hear 
Indira Gandhi speak. There isa 
difference between these two cate- 
gories. And (5) those who go to 
hear her and who are her suppor- 
ters do so because they feel that she 
offers them some escape from this 
present wretched stagnation when 
in fact she can offer nothing of 
the kind. Relying as she does 
on a complex group of interests, 
she dare not move against any of 
them hard enough to change mat- 
ters significantly. 

Dr Prasad's contention that 
there has been “more activity in 
the Government" now than since 
any time during the last elections 
is absurd because: (J) the time 
during, after and for a year be- 
fore the last elections was abnor- 
malin that it was marked by a 
total drift ^ where Govern- 
ment policy was concerned. Sri 
Lal Bahadur Shastri’s bureaucrat 
“experts” saw to that when they 


forced him to accede to a Plan. 


Holiday. 
/ 


(2) And Activity does zot mean 
the outpouring of  half-baked 
and foolishly devised policies and 
slogans. If it did, our Govern- 
ment would have been the har- 
dest worked one in the world and 
India а Super Power. 

Activity means positive 
ACTION and this commodity 1s 
rare. Action which will end our 
ills is rarer still, and will not stem 
from the present newly announc- 
ed policies because these are 
either stupid or are riddled with 
loopholes, But I would be ex- 
ceeding my brief were I to give a 
professional criticism of these 
here. 

Dr Prasad is again being ab- 
surd when he claims that (а) 
Indira Gandhi is fond of sharing 
power and (D) does not her reli- 
ance on men like D.P. Mishra 
{something which is itself quile 
worrying when you really get to 


think about it) prove this? This 
is as logical as -claiming 
that the old Mughal emperors 


were democratic because they lis- 
tened to (say) their personal 
friends and their courtiers and 
wives. 

The big question is not wheth- 
er Indira Gandhi takes the 
advice of some people but whether 
she willingly entrusts power to 
people who are not 100 per cent, 
with her, that is, are not her stoo- 
ges. Onthis second count she 
has failed rather badly. And she 
has created her own coffin by this 
policy because if things get worse 
she would be the scapegoat, not 
D.P. Mihra of Bahuguna, or | 
who-have-you. 

I remember the popularity of 
Chiang Kai-shek during the 
1920's and 1930's and his subse- 
quent unpopularity. And the 
funny thing is that we appear 
to be travelling along the same 
road. Chiang Kai-shek relied 
on personal friends of in- 
different calibre, failed to make 
use of good men, and lost China, 

The same mistake is being re- 
peated today by Indira Gandhi 
who has collected around her 
a clique of her personal 
friends and who is, therefore, 
in the blessed position of 
never hearing an unbiased ver- 
sion of anything around her. I 
suggest she turn to Vyasa or 
Kautilya to find out how a 
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successful ruler should govern. 

As for selection of Sri Jagjivan 
Ram and Sri Yeshwantrao Cha- 
van, the cause for that was self- 
preservation. She could not, 
surely, be fond of a man who was 
with her enemies until Sanjiva 
Reddy lost, or with one who was 
close to her “enemies” in the Con- 
gress till just before the split. She 
isa smart politician, these are 
smart men, and it is interesting to 
watch them sparring in the same 
cage. 

As for DrSethi's statement 
that Indira Gandhi was almost 
exclusively responsible for the 
split, that is correct. It is mere 
chicane to hunt for socio-political 
or socic-economic foundations of 
the split, because subsequet events 
have shown that the one reason 
for the split was Indira Gandhi's 
desire to save her position. 

It is foolish to assume that 
one set of people are ''purer" 
. than the other just because they 
are less honest and more astute at 
concealing their true affiliations. 
I would call S.K. Patil a better 
socialist than quite a few of our 
New Socialists (a New Socialist 
being defined as one who saw the 
light after it was certain that 
Indira Gandhi was— at least for 
the short term—the winner of the 
battle between her and the old 
guard.) At least he has the 
courage to admit to his loyalties, 
and he does not hide his affilia- 
tions. This virtue 18 not to be 
found in very many places in the 
New Congress leadership. 

Just who are the new Congress 
leaders traying to fool? More 
important, whom can they fool? 
Except for (a) some sentiman- 
talists (b) sycophants and (с) 
those who follow anyone in 
power, no member of the intelli- 
gentsia has fallen for the party's 
pretensions. As for the common 
people, their loyalties depend on 
other, extraneous matters besides 
gimmickry and speeches. 

The Congress Party will not 


survive if its leaders remain in . 


power for very long, for, unless 
these go and are replaced by a 
less opportunistic and more clear- 
thinking set, we are heading for 
anarchy. The present set of 
leaders has missed the bus quite 
a while ago. 

I am glad Dr Sethi showed 
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the immorality of a federal Prime 
Minister fighting to oust legally 
elected State Governments. If the 
Centre is regarded as being 
partial, the federal principle will 
be vitiated and the tendency to 
demand more autonomy will 
increase. 

Our attitude to the Naxalites 
shows our lack of clear analysis. 
In a sense the Naxalites are the 
most law-abiding people in the 
country. This sense is that they 
are in fact demanding and prom- 
ising nothing more than what the 
existing land reform laws promise. 

There ought to have been 
police enforcement of these laws. 
There was not, and so the enforce- 
ment is through the home-made 
musket of the Naxalites rather 
than through police guns. 


The fact that we must realize ' 


is that the Indian is basically 
bourgeois: he wants to own 
property and the more of it that 
he owns the better. The best way 
to make India safe for capitalism 
would be to give each person a 


material stake in the cofitinuance 
of private property—by tenancy 
laws, by aiding enterprise and 
competition—by the promotion 
of equitable and rapid economic 
growth generally. And this will 
not be done under the present 
Durber rule of court favourites. 


For, we must remember that 
the twentieth century ideolgy— 
at least the late twentieth century ` 
ideology —is EFFICIENCY, not 
Communism or Democrary or 
what-have-you. And we still have 
to realise this. 

Indira Gandhi promised us a 
rule of experts, a rule where those 
who have been proved to be 
incompetent would be thrown out 
fast, and a chance given to others 
to see if they can make the grade. 
This is ruthless but essential if we 
are to survive as a Democracy. 

And 1 am afraid I have lost 
much of my earlier hope that 
Indira Gandhi would be the cata- 
jyst that would set this giant 
change in motion. 
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Bhiwandi: Balance-Sheet 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


eration to. undo the setback 

secularism and communal 
harmony has suffered in .Bhi- 
wandi, granting that the authori- 
ties and social voluntary organisa- 
tions dedicated to these ideals 
adopt nieasures towards that. end 
right now. 

The damage done to the lofty 
ideals of secularism and com- 
munal harmony in the entire 
State of Maharashtra by the 
riots of May 7 at Bhiwandi, can 
never be fully assessed. The 
physical damage, even by ortho- 
dox official accounts, is heavy. 

As many as 152 villages in 
Bhiwandi taluka were affected by 
the riots and as many as 1,500 
houses were damaged, 500 of 
them in Bhiwandi town alone. 
Rendered distribute by the riots 
are 2,647 families. 

The loss to immovable pro- 
perty in Thana district (Bhi- 
wandi, Wada, Kalyan, Thana, 
Shahapur, Bassein, _ Palghar, 
and Jawhar Ulhasnagar) has been 
assessed at Rs 1.22 crores. 


Г will take more than a gen- 


Economic Repercussions 


The economic repercussions of 
the Bhiwandi riots have been felt 
as far away as Ahmedabad, 
Surat and Rajkot in Gujarat, 
Muzaffarpur in Uttar Pradesh and 
Warangal in Andhra Pradesh. 
The Gujarat sari industry has 
been seriously affected, forcing 
the closure of many sari screen 
print units which depended on 
Bhiwandi for cloth supplies. 

Jetpur, Kajkot, Jamnagar, 
Kutch and Ahmedabad are other 
industrial centres which depended 
on Bhiwandi for their cloth sup- 
-plies. Gujarat has no power- 
looms worth mentioning and had 
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been dependent opon Bhiwandi 
all along. 

Over 2,200 people have been 
arrested in Thana district and 
about 1,200 charged with specific 
substantive cases. Looted pro- 
perty recovered is of the value of 
Rs 3 lakhs, 

The 45,000 powerlooms of 
Bhiwandi which produced 8,000 
metres on each loom per day, 
have been silent since May 7. 
Bhiwandi which sent out 4,800 
bales of cloth a day, has not been 
able to despatch a single yard 
since the riots. 


Long-term Measures 


Even as the work of rehabili- 
tation of the victims of the riots 
goes on under official patronage 
and guidance, no thought seems 
to be given to long-term measures 
to foster greater harmony between 
the two communities. 

A vast majority of the 55 
relief camps opened after the 
riots were run community-wise, 
even though Hindus and Muslims 
met without distinction at the 


ration shops as soon as they' ` 


reopened, to draw their rations. 

What is lost sight of in the 
rehabilitation апа restorative 
measures is the need to erase 
vestiges of separatism and the 
factors that contributed towards 
building up walls between the 
two communities in Bhiwandi 
during the last two decades. 

Bhiwandi has had a proud and 
unsullied record of communal 
harmony. Its citizens played a 
notable part in the freedom 
struggle. Till the advent of 
freedom it had worthwhile, liberal 
ideals to live up to. 

The seeds of separatism were 
sown after Independence. Even 


as militant Hindu communalism 
bared its fangs in Bhiwandi, 
tinkering with the educational 
system by the State authorities did 
equally great damage to the con- 
cept of a united union. As more 
and more Marathi schools cropped 
up in the area, there was an equal- 
ly noticeable spurt in the number 
of Urdu school, as the Marathi 
schools provided no facilities for 
the study of Urdu for Muslim 
students who sought to learn the 
language to read the Quran. 

The net effect of the short- 
sightedness of the educational 
authorities of the State was that 
a whole generation of Muslims 
grew up in splendid isolation of 
Hindu counterparts, without an 
understanding of each other. _ 

The RSS on the one hand, 
and the Tamir-e-Millat, on the 
other hand, completed the process 
of insulation of the two com- 
munities, sealing one off from the 
other. - 


Ideal Backdrop 


When the Shiv Sena emerged 
on the scene, it imparted a sense 
of lawless militancy into the 
Hindu youth of Bhiwandi, which 
often clashed with the equally 
bigoted and militant Muslim 
youth and this was the ideal 
ground for Radio Pakistan to 
step up anti-Indian propaganda. 

If Hindu youth resented Mus- 
lims tuning into Radio Pakistan 
in public or their indifference to 
the national anthem played in 
cinema houses, the Muslim 
youth were equally allergic to the 
chauvinistic adherence of the 
Hindus to the Bhagwa Jhanda, 
gulal and Muslim antipathy. 

Political leaders of the stand- 
ing of veteran Congressmen and 
freedom fighters, dedicated all 
their lives to secularism and 
communal harmony, like Bhau- 
saheb Dhamankar and Mustafa 
Faqi, did little to counteract the 
cancerous growth in the commu- 
nal life of Bhiwandi. The genera- 
tion gap also accounts for their 
ignorance or inability to com- 
prehend the mental attitude of 
the younger generation of the 
two communities. 

Too late, the two veteran Con- 
gress leaders were left lamenting 
that all their work in Bhiwandi 
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forthe last 40 years had been 
nullified overnight by the ricts. 

It is also not beyond the 
realm of possibility that the ad- 
ministrative services in Bhiwandi 
has been infiltrated by protago- 
nists or sympathisers of the Jana 
Sangh ideology. Thana district, 
in which Bhiwandi falls, has for 
long been a Jana Sangh strong- 
hold. For the last three years, the 
control of the Thana Municipality 
has passed into the hands of the 
Shiv Sena. 

The administrative services, 
except for a few at the top eche- 
lons, are basically communal- 
minded. To their way of think- 
ing any outward sign of separa- 
tism from misguided Muslim 
youth leads to mistrust апа con- 


demnation of the entire com- 
munity. 

If the seeds of discord in 
Bhiwandi-were sown soon after 
Independence, it erupted only 
after the RSS and Shiv Sena had 
made significant headway among’ 
the youth of Bhiwandi. Suspi- 
cion breeds suspicion, and the 
failure of the State to provide a 
sense of security against the dep- 
redations of the Shiv Sena in the 
riots of February 1969, further 
drove the Muslims of Bhiwandi 
to organise their own security 
when the need arose. 

In the atmosphere of mutual 
distrust and suspicion that pre- 
vailed in Bhiwandi for the last 
few years, preparations on both 
sides exceeded the requirements 


AICC: MANY VOICES (Continued from page 11) 


The debate on foreign policy 
resolution was listless, except 
for the contributions made by 
Sri K.R. Ganesh (Andamans) and 
Sri Chintamani Panigrahi 
(Orissa). Sri B.R. Bhagat, 
who seconded the resolution 
moved by Sardar Swaran Singh, 
gavea comprehensive survey of 
the world situation with parti- 
cular reference to the sensitive 
areas like West Asia and Indo- 
China, He emphasised that the 
policy of India was to support 
movements for national inde- 
pendence and hence she fully 
sympathised with the people of 
Angola. 

On Cambodia, Sri Bhagat 


SOME THOUGHTS ON COMMUNALISM ( Continued from page 12) 


the same soil and that they are 
inseperable and not mutually 
exclusive entities. 

Along with this, leaders in 
both India and Pakistan 
should try for the normalisation 
of relations between both the 
countries so that it contributes 


in fostering harmonious relation- ` 


ship between the two communities 
in both the countries. There is 
no gain on either side ina state 
of conflict for all times to come. 
Apart from continuous tension 
which affects communal peace, it 
retards socio-economic growth 
as many uneconomic measures 
are forced by both as a conse- 
quence of the unfriendly atmos- 
phere and friction. 

Communal problem assumes 
many colours and postures, In 
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was emphatic that there could 
be no peace unless the foreign 
forces withdrew. The American 
intervention in Cambodia also 
came in for sharp denunciation. 
Sardar Swaran Singh main- 
tained that there could be no 


solution of the West Asian 
problem unless Israeli vacated 
aggression from Ше Arab 
soil. 


The original resolution on 
foreign policy did not mention 
about the withdrawal of American 
forces from Cambodia, but an 
amendment was incorporated 
by Sardar Swaran Singh while 
replying to the debate. Dr 
Nalinakhya Sanyal’s fulminations 


spite of the trifles that generally 
start the mass slaughters, the 
most important cause is the eco- 
*homic discontent. That is why, 
along with Hindu-Muslim riots, 
we find the rise of parochial 
forces like the Shiv Sena, the in- 
human persecution of the 
тыш and the Adivasis, and the 
ike. 

The frustrated workers (com- 
munal violence now mostly take 
place in the industrialised areas 
of the country) finding that there 
is no alterndtive at the national 
level, fall easy victims of the 
forces of communalism and paro- 
chialism. Апа herelies the im- 
portant roleto be played by the 
Leftist parties and organisations 
in politicalising the people to 
make them understand the rea] 


of security and protection. They 
assumed explosive capability 
which found an outlet in the in- 
human, brutal acts committed by 
both sides on May 7. 

А new process of reorientation 
of the thinking of the two com- 
munities and new object lessons 
in harmoniousliving has to be 
fostered if ideals of a common 
nationhood and brotherhood are 
to take root in Bhiwandi to dis- 
place the poisonous atmosphere of 
separatism and mutual suspicion. 

This is a task for the adminis- 
tration, social workers and politi- 
cal parties pledged to secularism, 
for the next generation. The 
last, lost generation has wrecked 
the handiwork of the last two 
generations. 


against non-alignment did not 
find support from any of the 
delegates; so also the demand 
made by a delegate for the - 
manufacture of nuclear bomb. 
The Young Turks surprisingly 
did not participate ina big way 
in the debates. Sri Dharia 
was rebuffed for his attack on 
the leadership for tardy imple- 
mentation of the economic pro- 
grammes enunciated at Bombay, 
but other leaders did not say a 
word on vital issues like com- 
munalism. They seem to feel 
that unless there is improvement 
in the standard of living, com- 
munalism would thrive, so also 
the Naxalites would gain strength. 


issues involved and offer them the 
hope of an alternative and 
direct all their energies in 
creating a тоге egalitarian ` 
society. 

The importance and the 
commitment of the Left does not 
end by organising strikes for 
better wages and winning elections 
but on more important and fun- 
damental issues—to create move- 
ments for, the eradication of 
social and economic evils and 
provide the organisation neces- 
sary for their success. 

Leftism must not remain a 
slogan only but must help in 
becoming a way of life for the 
whole country and one of the 
fields where it can work wonders 
isinthe realm of securing com- 
munal harmony. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR ON THE MARCH 


Jammu and Kashmir is well set on the road to prosperity. Remarkable progress 
has been registered in various spheres of human endeavour during the past several years. 


Some of the landmarks of the progress are: 


| * Per capita income has increased from Rs 188.41 in 1950-51 to Rs 269 in 1967-68. 
* The revenues of the State have improved from Rs 2.75 crores in 1947 to Rs 49.26 crores in 1968-69. 


* A major breakthrough has been achieved in the field of agriculture. Food production has increased 
from 4,76 lakh tonnes in 1965-66 to 6.89 lakh tonnes in 1968-69. The yield per hectare of rice has 
risen from 8.69 quintals in 1951-52 to 12.16 quintals in 1966-67. 


* 


Education is free from kindergarten to the post-graduate standard. This has enabled children of 
poorer sections of the society to'acquire higher education and better their future. 65.69 per cent 
of boys and 37.40 рег cent of girls in the age-group of 6-11 arein schools. The expenditure on 
account of education activities was about Rs 8 crores in 1968-69. 
* The per capita expenditure on health has gone up from 47 paise іп 1947 to Rs 9.12 at present. 
The life expectancy has risen from 32 years in 1947 to 50 years. 


Power generation has risen. from 4 MWs during pre-Independence period to 40.1 MWs in 1969. 
The installed capacity «is expected to rise to the tune of. 122 MWs by the end of the Fourth Plan. 


* 


The State is one of the most charming tourist resorts in the world. The number of tourists visiting 
the State has considerably increased. About 1.5 lakh tourists visited the State in 1968 including 
10,946 tourists from foreign countries as against a total of only 14,000 in 1947. The popularity of 
Shri Vaishnodeviji in Jammu as a place of pilgrimage is increasing year by year. Over 2.87 lakh 
pilgrims visited the shrine in 1968. 


f 
* 


Forests cover more than 8,000 sq. miles of the State of which 1,960 sq. miles yield valuable timber 
and other forest products. The revenue from forests increased from Rs 25 lakhs in 1947 to more 
than Rs 4 crores in 1967-68. 


a 
+ 


The State is famous the world over for its luscious and sweet fruits. About 48,700 tonnes of fruit 
were exported in 1967-68 as against 30,748 tonnes in 1965-66. The earnings from fruit exports 
during the year 1968-69 were to. the tune of Rs 8 crores, 
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DOGUMENT 


Cambodia and International Law 


In a carefully documented paper, a group of students in New York Uni- 
versity School of Law have shown that the US invasion of Cambodia 


violates international 


law. Mr Donald M Fraser, member of the US 


House of Representatives placed the following excerpt from this 
document before the House of Representatives on May 18, 1970. 


Collective Self-defense under 
United Nations Charter | 


Definition of “Armed Attack”, Under international 
law, -the legal justification for the incursion of 


United States forces into Cambodia was presented in: 


a letter of May 5, 1970, from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United Nations, 
Ambassador Charles Yost, to the President of the 
Security Council. The letter states that the United 
States action in Cambodia was taken as a measure 
of "collective self-defense’. In essence, this same 
justification has been employed to explain all United 
States military actions in Vietnam. It forms the 
foundation of the March 1966 Department of State 
Memorandum on the legality of United States 
participation in the defense of Vietnam. 

It is important, then, to consider the meaning 
of the concept of “collective self-defense” as embodied 
in Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. Article 
51 constitutes an exception to the basic Article 2(4) 
obligation of members of the United Nations to 
"refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force". It stated in part: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall impair an 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense 
if an armed attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintaín international 
peace and security." 

Military action taken in *'self-defense" which does 
not satisfy the Article 51 exception results in a prima 
facie violation of the obligations assumed under the 
Charter. The invocation of self-defense as the justi- 
fication for the use of force depends on the satisfac- 
tion of two preconditions. The threshold question 
is whether an “armed attack" occurred. The 
following argument demonstrates that no credible 
claim of actual, physical armed attack on allied 
forces in Vietnam was asserted: and that, assuming 
arguendo that the threat of an armed attack would 
qualify as an “armed attack" under Article 51, the 
military movements of North Vietnamese troops in 
Cambodia merely raised the possibility of ап attack, 
a possibility so remote in time and so contingent on 
fortune as to fall outside the meaning of a "threat of 
armed attack”. 
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President Nixon described that attack in his tele- 
vised address to the Nation on April 30, 1970, as 
follows: 

"North Vietnam in the last two weeks has stripped 
away all pretence of respecting the sovereignty or - 
neutrality of Cambodia. "Thousands of their soldiers 
are invading the country from the sanctuaries. They 
are encircling the capital of Phnom Penh. Coming 
from these sanctuaries as you see here, they had 
moved into Cambodia and are encircling the capital. 

“If this enemy effort succeeds, Cambodia 
would become a vast enemy. staging area and a 
springboard for attacks on South Vietnam along 
600 miles of frontier: a refuge where enemy troops 
could return from combat without fear of retaliation.” 

Apparently, the attack to which the President 
referred was the increasingly intensive strife between 
Cambodian and North Vietnamese forces. The joint 
United States-South Vietnamese response involved 
an attempt to prevent a defeat of the Government in 
Phnom Penh. The President confirmed this view 
in a later portion of his speech: 

“But the aid we will provide will be limited for 
the purpose of enabling Cambodia to defend its neu- 
tality and not for the purpose of making it an active 
belligerent on one side or the other." 

Ambassador Yost's letter to the President of the 
Security Council refers to base areas maintained for 
five years by the North Vietnamese in Cambodia for 
purposes of conducting military operations against 
South Vietnam. The letter identifies the develop- 
ments which triggered United States action as the 
expansion by the North Vietnamese of the perimeters 
of the base areas, the expulsion of any remaining 
Cambodian presence in those areas, the linking of 
the base areas into a continuous chain along the 
South Vietnamese border, and the extension of the 
bases deeper into Cambodian territory. The letter 
asserts that North Vietnamese forces were massing- 
in those areas in preparation for attacks against ^ 
South Vietnam. 

When the United Nations Charter was originally 
drafted, an “armed attack" was generally under- 
stood as action(s) through which a state sought the 
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initiative by the violent exercise of physical power. 
Since then, some have argued for an expanded con- 
cept to include a military process rather than a 
single, hostile; offensive event. The Department of 
State's 1966 Memorandum espoused this broadened 
concept. Specifically, the Memorandum argues that 
the concept of an “armed attack" included the 
processes of externally supported subversion, clan- 
' destine provision of arms, infiltration of armed 
personnel, and introduction of regular units of the 
North Vietnamese Army into South Vietnam. As- 
suming arguendo that the Memorandum’s much 
criticized position is valid, Ambassador Yost's letter 
to the Security Council in justification of the Cambo- 
dian incursion further broadens the concept of 
“armed attack". 

In effect, the Yost letter defines an "armed 
attack" in two extremely expansive senses. First, 
it views the enlargement and extension of military 
staging areas as falling within the concept of an 
*armed attack". In light of reports from Southeast 
Asia and the President's address indicating that the 
movement of the North Vietnamese forces in Cambo- 
dia had the apparent objective of isolating or over- 
throwing the Government of Phnom Penh, the cur- 
rent American military response appears designed to 
minimize the threat to the existence of the Cambo- 
dian Government. Certainly the use of all of Cam- 
bodia as a base of operations against Vietnam would 
increase the strength and flexibility of North Viet- 
' namese operations. 
guage and credulity to consider the enlargement of 
a base of operations an “armed attack". More 
plausibly, North Vietnamese activity in Cambodia 
constituted an effort to facilitate the threat of an 
“armed attack". This is the second sense in which 
the Yost letter expands the concept. For the threat 
foreseen is sufficiently distant in time as to render 
meaningless any attempt to equate the “threat of 
armed attack" with an “armed attack” as defined 
under Article 51. А : 

The following answer by President Nixon to a 
reporter's question at the President's press conference 
indicates the time at which the Administration con- 
sidered the threat would materialize: 

“Q. On April 20, you said Vietnamization was 
going so well that you could pull 150,000 American 
troops out of Vietnam. Then you turned around 
only 10 days later and said that Vietnamization was 
so badly threatened you were sending troops into 
Cambodia. Would you explain this apparent con- 
tradiction to us? | 

“А. Well, I explained itin my speech of . April 
20, as you will recall, because then Isaid that Viet- 
namization was going so well that we could bring 
150,000 out by the spring of the next year, regardless 
of-the progress in the Paris talks and the other cri- 
teria that | had mentioned. . . 

*But I also had warned at that time that increas- 
ed enemy action in Laos, in Cambodia, as well as in 


Vietnam was something that we had noted and that’. 


if I had indicated and if I found that that increased 
enemy action would jeopardize the remaining forces 
who would be in Vietnam after we had withdrawn 
150,000, I would take strong action to deal with it. 
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“measure 


However, it strains both lan- ` 


“I found that the action that the enemy had taken 
in Cambodia would leave the 240,000 Americans who 
would be there a year from now without many combat 
troops to help defend them would leave them in an 
untenable position, That’s why I had to act.” 

Apparently, the United States crossed an inter- 
national boundary and employed armed force in 
response to a threat which, by its own admission, 
would not materialize for at least one year. 
Attempting to justify preemptive actions exclusively 
in terms of an incipient threat does violence to the 
clear meaning of Article 51. Furthermore, such an 
overly broad definition of what constitutes an armed 


. attack eliminates the distinction between the concepts 


of armed attack and self-defense. А defensive 
taken in anticipation of ап attack 
can be interpreted by the country or force under 
attack as an armed attack necessitating self-defense 
measures. To define self-defense in such a way as to 
legally entitle the aggressor to in turn respond in 
self-defense to destroy the legal justification for 
self-defense embodied in the United Nations 
Charter. 

Quite, clearly, the concept of “агтей attack" 
cannot be woodenly or mechanically applied. An 
armed attack is properly differentiated from other 
forms of hostile behavior. Safeguards designed to 
deal with both types of unauthorized intervention 
have been incorporated in various treaty instruments. 
Forexample, the distinction exists in the Charter 
ofthe Organization of American States, which, in 
Article 25, differentiates unequivocally between an 
armed attack and other forms of aggression. The 
distinction is also found in Articles 3 and 6 of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 
1947, in the North-Atlantic Treaty of 1949, in the 
Warsaw Treaty of 1955 and in the United States- 
Japanese Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security 
of 1960. All these treaties refer only to "armed 
attack" while specifically noting Article 5l of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Interestingly, Article 2 of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty (SEATO) also carefully 
distinguishes between armed attack and subversive 
activity directed from without; Article 4(1) of the 
SEATO Treaty covers ' ‘aggression by means of armed 
attack”: while Article 4(2) covers threats “in any 
way other than by armed attack” or “by any other 
fact or situation which might endanger the peace of 
the area”. This distinction has been propounded 
consistently in treaty instruments drafted after the 
United Nations Charter, to many of which the 
United States isa party. Consequently, it would 
appear that Article 51 has always been understood 
to embody a narrow construction of “armed attack". 
The position taken by the President, as justified in 
the Yost leiter, conflicts with that construction. 

The latent threat of hostile action launched from 
a neighboring state has not traditionally justified 
resort to armed force in preemptive self-defense. 
Two examples sufficiently illustrate the point. 

The Caroline an American vessel used for 
supplies and communication in a Canadian insurrec- 
tion, was boarded in an American port at midnight 
by an armed group acting under the orders ofa 
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British officer. The boarding party setthe vessel 
afire and let it drift over Niagara. Falls. The US 
protest resulted ultimately in an apology by Lord 
Ashburton, the British Special Commissioner to the 
United States. In a note of reply of August 6, 1842, 
Secretary of State Webster stated: 

"Respect for the inviolable character of the 
territory of independent states is the most essential 
foundation of civilization. ... Undoubtedly it is 
just, that, while it is admitted that exceptions grow- 
ing out of the great law of self-defense do exist, 
those exceptions should be confined to cases in which 
the 'necessity of that self-defense is instant, over- 
whelming, and leaving no choice of means and no 
moment for deliberation”. 

More recently, in the Nuremberg trial of War 
Criminals, the court dealt with the defense, “that 
Germany was compelled to attack Norway to fore- 
stall an allied invasion, and her action was therefore 
preventive’. The Tribunal said: 

“It must be remembered that preventive action 
in foreign territory is justified only in-case of ‘an 
instant and overwhelming necessity for ‘self-defense, 
leaving no choice of means and no moment of 
deliberation.’... From all this evidence as to 
German belief regarding an allied attack on Norway] 
it is clear that when the plans for an attack on 
Norway were being made they were not made for 
the purpose of forestalling an imminent allied 
landing, but, at the most, they might prevent an 
allied occupation at some future date.... In the light 
of all the available evidence it is impossible to accept 
the contention that the invasions of Denmark and 
Norway were defensive and in the opinion of the 
Tribunal they were acts of aggressive war.” 

Furthermore, the assertion of а claim of collec- 
tive self-defense is primarily the right of the victim 
state, and not of the would be protector. Collective 
self-defense involves the right of a nation to request 
assistance in its defense. It differes fundamentally 
from any contention that ‘third party nations have 
a discretionary. right to intervene by force in conflicts 
between other countries. Assuming arguendo that, 
the North Vietnamese launched some sort of armed 
attack", either in the traditional sense or in the loose, 
expansive sense articulated in the Yost letter, the 
question of determining the victim of such an attack 
remains. The North Vietnamese activity which, 
according to the United States argument constituted 
an "armed attack” involved the enlarging of staging 
and supply areas within Cambodia, troop movement 
in the direction of Phnom Penh but within Cambo- 
dia, and the possibility of an eventual threat by 
North Vietnamese forces within Cambodia to remain- 
ing United States units in South Vietnam. On these 
facts, it is clear that the asserted depredations of 
North. Vietnamese main force units were directed 
against Cambodia. Ifa victim need be found (and 
for purposes of properly invoking the justification 
of self-defense under the United Nations Charter a 


victim must exist), it is the Cambodian Government - 


of Premier Lon Nol. 

On these facts, the only state which could have 
claimed to be acting in self-defense was Cambodia. 
There is ‘no indication, however, that Cambodia 
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asserted a claim of self-defense. Even if Cambodia 
has asserted a claim of self-defense, the United 
States, under the concept of self-defense embodied 
in the United Nations Charter, could not legally 
have joined in an action of collective self-defense. 
For, under the Charter, the right of self-defense does 
not extend to a state which seeks to associate itself 
in the defense of a state acting in self-defense. How- 
ever, the United States did not invoke the doctrine 
of collective self-defense in conjunction with South 
Vietnam, which was not in this instance a victim of 
any “armed attack”, the tenuous justifications in 
the Yost letter notwithstanding. 

2. Proportionality. The second precondition ne- 
cessary for the justification of the use of armed force 
in self-defense under Article 51 is.that the response 
must be proportionate to the attack. А dispropor- 
tionate response to a situation which validly requires 
self-defense will transfer an otherwise justifiable exer- 
cise of the right of self-defense into an act of aggres- 
sion. 

The application of this standard to the allied 
thrusts into Cambodia reflects the basic flaw in labell- 
ing North Vietnamese activities in Cambodia an arm- 
ed attack on Vietnam or allied forces therein. The 
only military operations against which the propor- 
tionality of the allied incursion can be measured are 
the expansion of the Cambodia sanctuaries and the 
concurrent attacks on Cambodian forces by North 
Vietnamese troops. Such measurements would be 


difficult to make as they turn on factual determina- 


tions not readily available. But the standard of 
proportionality cannot be applied in this case as the 
nations using armed force under the right of collective 
self-defense were not the objects of an armed attack. 

Ambassador Yost’s letter state that “North Viet- 
nam has stepped up guerrilla actions into South 
Vietnam and is concentrating its main forces in these 
base areas in preparation for further massive attacks 
into South Vietnam”. This factual assertion is not 
reflected in President Nixon’s address of April 30 or 
subsequent press conference of May 9. The Presi- 
dent indicated that he was responding to the threat 
which would exist to United States forces following 
another withdrawal of 150,000 men should North 
Vietnamese forces succeed in consolidating their 
position in Cambodia through the overthrow of the 
Government of Premier Lon Nol or by a severe limi- 
tation of its power. Without dwelling on this rather 
crucial discrepancy, one cannot seriously say that the 
incursion into Cambodia of at least 50,000 allied 
troops on six fronts with accompanying air support, 
a flotilla of 140 gunboats and a one-hundred mile 
allied ‘blockade of the Cambodia coastline, was a pro- 
portionate response of self-defense to “stepped up 
guerrilla actions”, the only alleged new military 
action emanating from Cambodia against South 
Vietnam. 


B. The Neutrality of Cambodia 


AN President Nixon affirmed in his address of 
April 30, the United States acknowledged Cam- 
bodian neutrality. Respect for that neutrality 
was assured by a diplomatic note during the Johnson 
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administration and was reiterated on numerous 


occasións by repeated demands that North Vietnam ` 


respect the neutrality and territorial integrity of 
Cambodia. 

Generally, a neutral state must remain impartial 
while the belligerent state must respect the neutral's 
impartiality. The belligerent must also respect the 
territorial integrity of the neutral state. On the other 
hand, the neutral state is obligated to prevent the 
use of its territory for the launching of attacks by 
one belligerent upon another. While a state may 
disregard violations of its territorial integrity, a neu- 
tral state has the duty to protect such violations, be- 
cause failure to do so would offend its duty to main- 
tain impartiality. However, the breach of neutrality 
by either a belligerent state or a neutral state does 
not terminate neutral status. Only a declaration of 
war or hostilities amounting to acts of war by one of 
the parties will have that effect. 

The Administration argues that North Vietnamese 
forces have violated the territorial integrity of Cam- 
bodia and that they have utilized Cambodia as a base 
for military operations against South Vietnam. 
Certainly, these actions constitute a breach by North 
Vietnam of Cambodian neutrality. But they do not 
terminate Cambodia’s neutral status. 
been the announced policy of the Cambodian govern- 
ment, albeit unsuccessful, to keep its territory free of 

"armed Viet Cong troops. Hence under traditional 
principles of international law, the movement of 
American forces into Cambodia is itself a violation 
of that state's neutrality unless some further justifica- 
tion can be shown. 

The argument that Cambodia ratified the 
American action after it had taken place is not 
persuasive. In fact, two members of the Cambodian 
government made an initial protest. Clearly, the joint 
US-South Vietnamese incursion constituted a 
fundamental breach of Cambodian neutrality 
which could not later be rectified by acquiescence, 
particularly since the Cambodian government had 
little choice but to acquiesce. Nor does the argument 
that the areas subjected to invasion were no longer 
under the effective political control of Cambodia 
justify the incursion. 

The political and military realities do not dim- 
inish in law the rights of the Government of Cam- 
bodia with respect to the maintenance of its territorial 
integrity and neutrality. Otherwise, one might argue 
that South Vietnam cold claim no rights over Viet 
cong-held portions of its own territory. The argu- 
ment that under general principles of international 
law and particularly neutrality, Cambodia’s failure 
to repel the North Vietnamese presence justified the 
allied incursions into a neutral country must fail in 
view of the treaty obligation, under Article 33 (1) 
of the United Nations Charter, to first of all seek a 
solution of disputes, other than armed attack, by 
peaceful means 


C. Rights and Obligations under SEATO 

The Administration did not attempt to justify its 
policy under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (SEATO). The reluctance to invoke the 
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‘соттоп danger 


Indeed, it has . 


SEATO commitment is understandable since a 


a  colorable case for the Cambodian jin- 
cursion under the SEATO Treaty cannot be 
made. 


At the outset, the SEATO Treaty obligates the 
signatories to uphold the United Nations Charter. As 
demonstrated above, United States actions in Cam- 
bodia are violative of that document, and therefore. 
violative of the SEATO Treaty as well. If pursued 
further, the inquiry discloses other damaging discre- 
pancies. First, the treaty speaks of meeting “the 
in accordance with its (each 
country’s) constitutional processes". Thus, any action 
taken in violation of such constitutional processes, as 
argued in the discussion of the constitutional issues 
above, is per se invalid under the treaty. Secondly, 
the SEATO Treaty creates certain obligations in the 
event a party is the victim of in “armed attack". in 
Articles 4(1) and 4(2), the treaty carefully establishes 
a distinction between an “armed attack" and "sub- 
versive activties directed from outside". As pointed 
out above, the thesis that an "armed attack”, 1o 
which the United States could legally respond, occur- 
red, cannot be sustained. 

The late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
himself cautioned that the treaty language would not 
support the contention that “апу country which feels 
it is being threatened by subversive activities in 
another country is free to use armed force against 
that country". The SEATO Treaty expressly re- 
quires, moreover, that the parties consult before 
taking any action to meet the common danger posed 
by such outside subversion. The United States 
made no effort to consult with the SEATO allies 
prior to taking action in Cambodia. More important, 
the failure to obtain Cambodian consent or act in 
response to a Cambodian invitation resulted in a 
direct, unequivocal violation of Article 4(3), Cam- 


‘bodia having been designated a state within the 


scope of Article 4 by the September 1954 Protocol 
to the SEATO Treaty. The Cambodian, demonstrab- 
ly violative to the SEATO Treaty, could hardly 
have been justified under it. 


D. The Position taken by US in analogous situation 


The action taken by the United States in Cam- 
bodia is inconsistent with the position propounded 
by the United States in the past. When confronted 
with similar types of action initiated by other states, 
United States spokesmen in the United Nation» have 
consistently condemned unilateral attacks directed 
across national borders in pursuit of foreign troops 
using foreign soil as sanctuaries. 

І. Tunisia, 1957. For example, in 1957, French 
forces operating in Algeria attacked Sakiet-Sidi- 
Youssef in Tunisia, then being used as a sanciu.''y 
and staging area by Algerian revolutionary forces. 
The United States publicly expressed concern 
about the incident and the Department of Sune 
summoned the French Ambassador to explain the 
French action. The official French explanation 
markedly parallels the stated US objective in Cam- 
bodia, to destroy enemy sanctuaries, staging ard 
supply bases used by guerrilla forces for raids into 
Algeria. 
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2. Yemen, 1964. In 1964 Ambassador Stevenson 
speaking in the Security Council, condemned a British 
bombing attack on Habir in Yemen which was under- 
taken in response to Yemeni attacks against the 
British Protectorate of Aden. 

3. Middle East. During the course of the on- 
going conflict in the Middle East, the United States 
has repeatedly expressed, in the United Nations and 
in other forums, negative reactions ranging from 
concern to condemnation of Isrgeli attacks upon Arab 


Israeli raids were designed to accomplish the dual 
objectives of reprisal and destruction of guerrilla 
sanctuaries and staging bases. 

The American incursion into Cambodia hardly 
lends credence to the aforementioned expressions of 
dismay, much less to any future United States 
attempts to limit the use of armed force as ап instru- 
ment of national policy throughout the world. The 
Cambodian affair invites cynicism toward subsequent 


guerrilla sanctuaries in other Arab countries. 


Communication 





The 


United States efforts to encourage respect for law in 
the conduct of international affairs. 


Punitive Administrator or Moderator? 


read with great interest Hasan 

Ahmad's article on ‘Power 

Structure in Universities” 
(Mainstream June 6, 1970) and 
am impelled to write this letter. 
I should like to draw the atten- 
tion of your readers towards the 
inflated importance given to the 
Head of the Department in a 
college or university. 

The Head of the Department 
at the college level assumes the 
right of reporting on a teacher’s 
work for purposes of confirmation 
of service of a teacher. It is 
very clear that the Head has no 
objective basis to report on the 
work except to rely on certain 
rumours that he hears either in 
the college corridors or the staff 
room, or from the Discipline 
Committee about the failure of 
a teacher to control his classes. 

It is his sweet will and his 
report can throw a teacher out 
of his job. Itis due to this that 
many self-respecting teachers 
have to bow before His or Her 
Moghul Majesty, the Head of the 
Department. 

However, all the Heads are 
not equally so brute in their 
treatment of the teachers. But 
the treatment. meted out by many 
Heads raises a fundamental ques- 
tion: Is the Head a supervisor 
with punitive powers or a mode- 
rator helping the whole Depart- 
ment to work in a harmonious 
manner? То шу mind, the 
latter should be the case. 
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Reality, however, mocks-at us, 


for the Head  behaves like a 
Martial Law Administrator. The 
Head at the University level 
comes in the picture only at the 
time of appointments, as far as 
tbe college teachers аге con- 
cerned. There are other places 
as well where the Head at the 
university level plays an impor- 
tant role in the educational set- 
up. In matters of framing sylla- 
bus, teaching assignment, exami- 
nation paper, award of examiner- 
Ship, sending representatives to 
various seminars, conferences ог 
other such meetings, or the 
future plans for the Department, 
the Head assumes the key position. 

With so much power concen- 
trated in one hand, the situation 
is likely to present two sides of 
the story. It may either generate 
a sense of faith in the bold 
leadership of the Head who may 
act liberally, encouraging talent, 
without being pressurized by the 
pressure groups in a democratic 
set-up, or may distribute favours 
to some of his stooges, thus iso- 
lating many energetic members 
of the Department. Both the 
things have happened in our 
academic set-up. 

In this connection, I may tell 
an interesting story. I think 
every University has three kinds 
of Heads: One, who is acade- 
mically brilliant and does not 
mind the democratisation in the 
Department; two, who is average 


academically but a good patron, 


. encouraging the right talent in 


Department with a liberal back- 
ing; and three, who is neither 
academically brilliant nor liberal 
patron of research апа teaching, 
but is interested in sticking to his 
chair and thus terrorising others. 
It is the last category of Heads 
who do rea] harm to the growth 
of a Department. 

While I welcome any idea of 
democratisation -which gives a 


sense of equal participation in 


the affairs of the Department, I 
am all for strengthening the 
hands of liberal patrons of learn- 
ing and research in the Depart- 
ments. It is only when the Heads 
feel that they are there only to 
moderate, not to control or dic- 
tate to the Department that we 
can hope to make strides in the 
field of learning. 

Many a young scholars have 
seen their hopes dashed by the 
arrogant attitude of the Head in 
a particular Department. It is 
better that the University is rid of 
such Heads rather than have them 
even at the teaching positions. 

If an era of responsibility and 
free voice is to be brought about, 
the concept of Head should be 
replaced by the Moderator (by 
rotation) of the Department. 


Sugan Chand Bhatia 
Lecturer in English 
Атта Ram Sanatan 
Dharma College, New Delhi. 
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A Comprehensive Study 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UTTAR PRADESH: 
Kripa Shankar; Allahabad; 1970; pp 224; Rs 16. 


HE author of the book, Dr 
Kripa Shankar, is no stran- 
ger to the readers of Main- 

stream. His articles on various 
topics of interest have appeared 
in its columns from time to time. 

A specialist in the economic 
problems of Uttar Pradesh, he 
knows in detail their nature and 
also the ways to tackle them. 
Besides, his association with 
popular and progressive move- 
ments has brought him nearer the 
realities and the result is that his 
approach is neither mere bookish 
nor sectarian. 

His present study has filled a 
long-standing gap for there has 
been no comprehensive study of 
the economy of the State. What 
we had were a few reports and a 
fewer number of books on some 
regions or aspects of the economy 


only. 
-Backward State 


What emerges from Dr Kripa 
Shankar’s study is the picture of 
a backward State where “‘Plan- 
ning efforts ‘have made little 
impact on the levels of living of 
the people.... The per capita in- 
come is stagnating and if the 
growth rate is not stepped up, 
the levels of living may actually 
fall." 

Uttar Pradesh is the largest 
State from the point of view of 
population and the most im- 
portant one politically. If such a 
State is allowed to lag behind 
others in the race of economic 
development, it will surely have 
disastrous consequences for the 
unity and integrity of the country. 

Since Independence, the State 
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has almost remained static. The 
economy is still predominantly 
rural. About 87 per cent of the 
population lives in the villages, 
and in the eastern districts and 
hilly areas about 96 and 99.6 per 
cent population, respectively, is 
rural. This shows the negligible 
impact of industrialisation and 
urbanisation on the State. 


Occupational Structure 


Further proof is afforded by 
the occupational structure which 
has remained more or less un- 
affected by about two decades of 
planning. The working popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture is 
75.2 per cent as against 69.6 per 
cent in the country as a whole. 
The working population engaged 
in manufacturing is only 2.78 
per cent while the all-India per- 
centage is 4.22. 

In UP itself, the dependence 
on agriculture is as high as 87 
per cent in Gorakhpur and Faiza- 
bad divisions. In Tehri Garhwal, 
Basti, and Deoria, more than 90 
per Cent working force is engaged 
in agriculture. 

The per capita income in the 
State in 1966-67 at 1960-61 prices 
was Rs 228 as against Rs 313 in 
the country. In other words, it 
is only 73 per cent of the per 
capita national income. It is 
painful to remember that the 
per capita income in UP at the 
beginning of the First Plan was 
about 5 percent higher than the 
per capita national income. It 
means that it has not kept pace 
with other States. 

Along with high pressure on 
land because of the lack of 


employment opportunities ош- 
side agriculture, the low pre- 
ductivity of. land provides little 
surplus for investment in agricul- 
ture. The value ofthe average 
gross product per hectare is Rs 
123 against Rs 139 for the country 
as a whole. Whatever surplus is 
generated is grabbed by the 
moneylenders and the speculators 
in foodgrains. 

The lack of assured irrigation 
has made agricultural production 
uncertain. The Government has 
not paid sufficient attention to 
develop minor and medium irri- 
gation projects. The irrigation 
policy followed by the UP 
administration has given promin- 
ence to big irrigation projects 
because its "philosophy of 
‘gigantism’ dominated”. 

The result is that the net 
irrigated area increased by only 
22 percent during three plans 
Two-thirds of the cultivated area 
which is unirrigated will take 
about 25 years to get irrigational 
facilities if the present rate of 
progress is maintained! 

A new big irrigation project 
does not necessarily mean an in- 
crease in already existing facilities. 
The Sarda Canal, during the first 
thirty years since its inauguration, 
largely replaced the existing 
sources of irrigation and 1.7 lakh 
wells went out of use. Further, 
the cultivators do not sometimes 
get water in time and in adequate 
quantity. 


Land Problem 


Dr Kripa Shankar has discus- 
sed the land problem and various 
measures in the historical pers- 
pective. He laments that the UP 
Government took a bold and 
comparatively progressive stand 
so far as the zamindari abolition 
was concerned and did not pro- 
vide for resumption for personal 
cultivation by zamindars and no 
scope was left for sub-letting. 
But later, it enacted a very re- 
trograde land ceiling legislation. 

The ceilings were fixed at 
40, 60, and 80 acres for the first, 
the second, and the third grades 
of land respectively. Except the 
State of Assam, nowhere in the 
country such a reactionary legisla- 
tion was brought forward. The 
loopholes in the law provided for 
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successful] mala fide transfers of 
land on a large scale and this was 
officially admitted. The author, 
however, has not analysed and 
thrown light on the reasons for 
this change in the attitude of the 
Government. Perhaps the rich 
peasants of western and central 
districts who profited by the 
zamindari and talukdari abolition 
and had a decisive say in the 
,vernment, brought this change. 
ае stand of their leader, Sri 
Charan Singh, on the various 


. measures of land reform may 


shed some light ox this aspect. 

Тю? ^" -^ of land reforms 
ha. «4e concentration of 
land inafew hands About 7.1 
per cent agricultural households 
own 10 acres or more land but 35 
per cent of total cultivated land 
is under them. Dr Kripa Shankar 
has pleaded for a drastic revision 
of the ceiling legislation and 
lowering of ceiling to 10 to 15 
acres: 


He has also called for the 
replacement of the present unjust 
and irrational land revenue 
system which has not receive 
sufficient attention from econo- 
mists and others. 


Capitalist Farming 


The author's plea for co- 
operative farming does not appeal 
in the present situation in the 
State where capitalist farming has 
developed to а significant extent 
in western and central districts 
and politically the rich peasants 
are dominant. : 

One would have liked the 
author to discuss the problem of 
grabbing of the rarai land by 
outsiders and ejectment of real 
cultivators. The agitations for 
land and even for a separate hill 
state have arisen to large extent 
owing to this. 

A large amount of cultivable 
land is lying fallow in the various 





BRITISH ELECTIONS (Continued from page 16) 


all it could offer was, “We had it 
so good let us keep it good.” It 
is the theme of continuity of 
Government leaders and ‘‘poli- 
cies" that Labour offers, which 
may not have made any impres- 
sion had there been a real econo- 
mic hardship. 


Reviving Image 


At the moment, except doctors 
and printers, most sections in 
Britain are having a shopping 
spree with their raised wages. 
There is also a favourable balance 
of trade which may mean nothing 
to:the average housewife. Never- 
theless, there is a sense of satis- 
faction with the Government and 
this, more than anything, will 
give Wilson a majority of 30-50 
seats in the elections. 

However, it does appear in- 
teresting that at least once in five 
years the Labour Party tries to 
revive its idealistic image. On 


` the law and order issue it empha- 
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sised that individual freedom too 
was important which the Tories 
did not underline. Again, toa 
certain degree, the Labour candi- 
dates were allowed to inject an 
anti-American note in their 
Speeches which may show that, 
in spirit if not in letter, the 
Labour Party disagrees with Mr 
Nixon’s policies in Cambodia. 
On the race problem, immi- 
gration and South Africa, too, 
Labour puts up a show of. being 
more reasonable. It was under 
pressure of the Goverment that 
the Cricket Council cancelled the 
Springbook tour. But Wilson was 
shrewd enough to declare imme- 
diately that Britain would conti- 
nue to trade with South Africa. 
It is on the question of admitting 
East African Indians that the 
Labour and Conservative attitudes 
remain emphatically the same. 
The real weakness of the 
Labour Party is not that it faces 
any serious challenge from the 


© 
parts of the State and peasants 
have been agitating for its 
distribution. The Government has 
been suppressing the agitators but, 
at the same time, allowing the big 
people to grab it silently. 

The author has discussed the 
various industries and has brought 
out clearly the fact that the two 
big industries—sugar and cotton 
textiles—are no longer going to 
maintain their present position in 
the country. Most of the mills 
are outdated and can be called 
junks. 

One fails to "understand why 
the author has excluded the 
labour problems from the book. 
It will be better if he discusses the 
problems of agricultural and 
industrial labour and the labour 
movements in the next edition. 

It is hoped that it will prove’ 
useful as a reference book for the 
people and а guide to the 
planners. 

Girish Mishra 


Tories but its contented image, 
devoid of early idealism, which 
may disillusion the intelligent and 
young voters. A welfare society 
has its own “yes-men”’ and, in- 
stead of a bunch of tough social- 
ists, all that Wilson’s team offers 
is a bunch of self-satisfied man- 
darins. 

They have succeeded, as Max 
Bellof wrote recently, in reducing 
"the party of the working man 
into the party of treasonable clerk." 

In times many conscientious 
workers of the party may join the 
ranks of the cynics and, perhaps, 
a larger number may become 
totally apathetic to Britain's poli- 
tical system. If that happens it 
would not be shocking —a democ- 
racy which means electing only 
a Nixon, or Heath or Wilson, is 
not worth much in terms of real 
human values. 


Manchester, 
June 10 
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I am convinced that the . 
only key io the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, sad when % үсе 
this word Т do so net in a 
vague humanitarian way Бих 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism 1s, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and ав. 
such also it appeals to me. I see по way of ending tiie 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Sociaiism. -. 
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IAMMU AND KASHMIR ON THE МААЛЕ 
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Jemmu and Kashmir is well-set on the road to presneti 
has been regisiered in various spheres of human пеам curing t 


Some of the landmarks of the progress arc: 


* There has been brisk activity in various fields o^ development 1u the reseni $e m 
the State has in conscquence iacreaszd frora Rs 2.75 crores іп 1047 to Rs 5, 
* There has been an impressive increase in so far as per capita income is сойот ос м 


~ . prices it has risen from Rs 188 in the year 1950-51 to over Rs 299 at prosoni. 
* Por сар! ita expenditure on health bes risen trom 47 puise in 1947 to Ё: 93,5. nmw. 
+ Татти aud Kashmir is pc hops one ct the fev States in. {пе сона ‘ wn 7 васса d 


the kindergarten class {о the post-graduate standard. About $7.5 oc 
cent of girls in the age group of 5-11 arc at present in schools. 








* Ron g Р эс . ` 
* She cevelopment of power poientiai has received duc emphasis in che P $15215 280 " 
capacity has risen from 21 MWS in 1965» 5* to 40 MP 3 in 1925 U7. T $e үз 
electrified has risen тот 293 in 1963. 54 {э 759 in 1958-69. 
* "Yne financia! corpor: doi setup to pesvide бсапес o assefenoc io mlospective e ot 
the last year ог" io2ns of the order of 3 77.75 Jalas ic 135 5. e. Tre core a 
floated bonds-scleed a Г. Sie us 
ж Ara тєл of the in coduction of ht о sprig icultucal practi ueu ai 
up. fror 85.78 lakh quirtals in 1262-24 1o 02.27 lakn quiate! 7 7 
“ There are at present 876 doctors iu the Stato against only P22 2 O47) 7. ufeen 
inereased from 32 years in 1947 to 59 yours at present. 
= The State has achievcd 2 place iu the international market ‘nh hanga nis : nthe 
sumer goods like woollen, siks, carpets, namdhas, gabbas, shawls, ebro lo t 
willow-wares, etc. The export of ;itke and wooliens Смеће: he Steier oe SUME tre 
ж The Srate has now achieved good progress in the sphere of roads, Ator 7^7 the oma 
.cetegories stands approximately ai &bout 5,000 mies. 
* The Government Transport fleet consists of 1122 vehicles against oniy 225 ^c 7s - 
э The State is the-most bcauiifui and attractive tourist piace. ‘Phe ET OF vai sh 
-  . -State has considerably increased. in 1947 eriv 15,000 visit cs visiter! iuc stare ги 


1968 rose to 1,41,000. 
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x M the Prime Minister declared at last the solution Нез notin treatin. the 0 Л 
W Monday's massive rally in Cnuadni Chowk a law and order probiew ov roue 
that the ideals of unity, democracy and тш} wealth and disi ^utag зр рн” doc 
socialism could oniy be attained when economic to the landless and ti: 000; Dcasnni* 
disparities were removed and that this would have — understood cleadv, Z — stvunzc ` 
to be done “soon and in а peaceful way instead of ment ofa democratic cass 7261 8€ 
waiting for a bloody revolution”, she was-only impossible dream. 
placing the 'sány-sided popular struggle "against This is the basis: . which tc дал. 
reaction in perspective. The battle ogaipst commu- movement abont іс +. ГАО 
nalism is а vitel part of thn steucgle; buc only a. including Bii. Vest Мес ane 
part nevertheless. : should bs consc 7 Tn. re’ 

The removal of economic disparities isa matter —mentarises ais oet ео.) 00.00 do 
of the greatest urgency in the rural arcas of India, repeated prer С, . Bee 
where the vast majority of our people tive in condi- ое ехсерсй 
tions no: very different from thos: obtaining at the failed to ёмщр 








dawn 02 Independence, at the close of tho co'oniz! measures they Каха mc Е UOS 
cra of vnoridled exp'oitation. Tt is not r-cijental the Conmrzsr.i Pale “ov tao 0 ы 


that increasingly atiention is being Jocussed on the fhe поп атр Сз 06 Vo waes 





gucstion of land тейоллз, for without : fronle! айни ое bye LC И 
attack on the vested interests in the соға) metec promssumg de unt б ne 2" 
economic relations ir that sphere egnaüci be radically ио ео ide pac on 


аМегса so as to ер:ше the ultimae cemeeence of a he .ge'üpg сє, cC 


just and equitable гог! order. - -mayani spurs Т. 


While it is uadonbtedly arse tha? ihe вгір cf jron ty tive 05 
monopoly and big busincss houses over ‘he domi- 7 SSL ONS OMPED. qnm 





nani urban economy s the bipgest hurdie te radical | Coujscs pariy 20" 
social and economic changes, it is also racer able 














shat even the mosi drastic change: in the urban 
sector will have only a marginal сгорас{ on ihe | um тнк ТО 
national economy as a whole in view of the dimen- E А med 
sions and significance of the rura] scior jor a pre- EET 
üominantiy agricultural country like ours. The link- РО. Жо ше ае MES es 
vp between the гота! and urban entrenched interests | BOT у ee ANE ee dra 
is such that vrthont a planned. nationwide attack on Kerala Shows the Wi v-- - 
the former, ali that may ce dons to minimize thc DOCUMENT: AICE cern See a! 
power of ihe latter will remain inevitably peri- Role «f Niyatim inteiuge =! м, 
pheral. | BRUSH ELECTIONS Lnr Өрре эни 

The growing unrest in ie rural areas in several — , to с-а A 
Stares underlines the urgency of initiating effcctiv: i Peer and Pag; rer 3 
measures to briug abour changes in the economic ! ассо fo^ uA mad priu d 
structure in those areas: АН the ouic;y against the | Strane tatty Ge Nia re р 
so-neted Naxalites ig meaningless withone positive |  Czmhudi: Mixor’s yoshm оты Baran. ne 
effort io^ dea! with the basic malady of which the Records “D 27 
excemists fad it possible to take uvantage with | POINT C.T VH: Anti acm). tM 2 
whatever results for themselves. Мәхайзш cannot | D ene нҮ 
be di missed merely as zn exercise ta vi^'enco, Lul bo oem luu meee жес с 7 
san be uvercome if the massive discontent of tbe | НСА 
soo: majoriiy is sooskt honest to бе removed. | Ree Mren 
The vmple anestier is whotkee 1Һо.о in power ai ; View ех eisor in d aget 
tne Centre спа in the different States are yet ipa f Bue PO 

t 


pcsidon to comprehend ihe <lemeniary truth tbet o ' 2212 ere mm с-з - 
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.from New Delhi. 


of turel unrest ane called for ne rapid implementa- 
don of the land seform lawz, including the ceiling 
law au povisio? ior distribu&on of waste and 
surplus 12 4, in ай Congress-run Stetes. That this 
mandate has largely been ignored is clear. Rajasthan 
provides graphic illustration of this fact: the Gauga- 
avr teasani agitation was the direct resuit of the 
State Соу атеш acndicscunse in the ricu “armer?’ 
emptis to circumvent he law and retain tneir vast 
ratdings ihrough beceri transactions aad continue 
Jr egal occupatio of Go г2лупепі waste land. 
jn other Staics the situadon has not been very 
different. inthe гіх months that have elapsed since 
Bombay little has реси donc to carry out the party 
mandate, and it has been admitted that even the 
ceiling law has nowhere been properly enforced. 
The faci that а large number cf Congressmen at the 
recent ‘AICC session spoke in terms of launching a 
lead agitoíio5 thomseives in all States including the 
ones adminis cred by iacit Cw: party, bears eloquent 
ези опу to ‘Че comniete failure to do anything 
to Hangs rari ec panic relation: 

It is now quite. Clear ист тапа reforms cannot be 
Sronght iba: by direcdves “sued Ly the Union 
Goverams..t, «owever bonesi or vwsH-0eant these 
may bes Ub. ig бесе the rich ‘armer lobby 
опшим te be densi be Si ec; fts infuence 
ou the леса] leadership is well as at the top levels 
wr the adminstrauon remains undiminished. This 
^C shown by the case wita “sich laud laws are 
circumvented eyd deteated, and noi оу rich 
fermare bur cran cap alisi grab land, depriving 
thc landless and the poor peasants ог whai is legiti- 
matejy theirs. Tt is siso beougti out by The “act that 
‘ac momen ihe landiews agrwiltunss dy ic assert 
Jaci? inherent rights and occurs, Tsad for cuitivation, 
бло літе law and order macninery is sow in "motion 
iw 50рргеѕѕ them end theo" {пеп out, 

This пела серае of leading to a massive esplo- 
ston in the тогл) sector. cannot be fought by fats 
It can only be fought by organi- 
zing the landless апа the rural poor generaliy for а 
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peaceful but determined struggle for rečica. stiuct- 
ural changes in the system of land holdicgs. it 15 
no use talking of socialist unity if the :25si ve dis- 
content in the rural areas cannot be chunnelised into 
а imghty popular struggle for equitable redistribution 
of land and agricnlt. ral wealth generally. The country- 
side should be mobilised to transform th? ceautryside: 
this is not a cliche but a truth that must be grasped by 
those who honestly believe іл working for + gem. analy 
democratic stiiwture in India. i 

it dees nol matter who takes the intatt to 
organize ihe struggle in eaci State or area: whai 
matters is that all progressive sections inciudiug 
Congressmen should take advantage of the new 
atmosphere to mcbilize the rura] nasses for а 
movement which in ehect will represent the most 
far-reaching and most significant united front struggle 
in the history of this country. Any Government 
which believes that the land movement сап be 
defeated бу the use of lathi and bullet is m for a 
rude awakening before long. State Governments 
like those of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu which 
appear to thiok that the police can contain the 
popular upheaval and that public opinion can be 
raisled by resort to falsehoocs about *"Nexaulites", 
“i no doubt learn the hard way, but they will 
learn noverihelsss. Itis the ‘task Of all progressive 
Forces —tha Leftist parties as weli ss Jarge sections 
of the Conyress—to lead juivtiy the historic land 
movcraent which alone can lay the foundations for. 
economic democracy iu the country. Trensforma- 
Con of гога! India will incvitably be followed by a 
mighty shake-up in the мгоац stiucture: only when 
this happens would the cherished dreams of Gandhi 
and Nehru have become a ieziity, and it is this goal 
towards which all progressive parties aad groups 
must Suive vigorously, taking fuli ad-antage ar 
Jic awakening that has indisputably ome about iu 
{абаз villages. To fail to join the great new 
movement and help it forward will be to pave the 
way for what the Prime Minister at Chandni Chows: 
warned against—“‘a bloody revolution”. 


Early Poll and jana Sangh’s Position 


‘TR Tuc way should Smt India 
VW Gandhi turn—te Wilson ot 

_ io Sirimavo‘ This is а ques- 
tion which political observers cea- 
not help discussing while tryiug to 
analyse New Delhi reactions to 
Labouzs spectacular debacle at 
the poll coming so soon aftcr Mrs 
Bandarznaike's landslide victory 


9 


in Ceylon. 

The question: has a special 
significance in this country as ru- 
mours and speculatjons aboni an 
irapending Geucral Election have 
bcen intensified in. the last two 
weeks, particularly since the AICC 
session. The fact that a singie- 
point target has emerged in the 


shape of the fona Sangh in the 
propaganda offensive of che Indira 
Congress, Jends credence to the 
viow that Smt Gandhi might have 
almost made up her mind that the 
next General Election batile is to 
be fought aad soon, 

Itis clcar that Smt Gandhi 
would not like to make her 
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esd. MFO au dav dà. 
park үн cn, пайона pokita! 
campagni Bonk nationalisation 
їсісһеб ber rich politica! dividend», 
but the expectations unleashed by 
that step have proved to be rather 
formidable, particularly when the 
siage has passed from mere draf- 
ting of the programme to its act- 
nai imolcmentation. á 

It is truc that Smt Gandhi can 
cash in on а few more measures 
of radical reforms such as the 
nationalisation of general insu- 
rance, or the steel industry; but, 
in thc background of growing 
social unrest in the countryside, 
nothing but effective land reforms 
con relieve the situation for the 
Congress. And on this score, 
Smt Gandhi’s biggest handicap is 
that any drive for radical land 
reforms may not only rally forces 
which are already under the in- 
fluence of the Left, but also divide 
the ranks of her own following 
inside tne Congress. 

Uader the circumstances, the 
determined offensive that she has 
launched against the Jana Sangh 
is best suited to rally a much wiccr 
front. At the same time, poliu- 
cal situation in the »orthera 
Indian States mako. n Immoracive 
thai the Jana Sangh has te us 
fought. Ít alone paces a chalenge 
to the Congress in the Hindi- 
speaking belt. Smt Gandüi nas 
realised it not опу eu ground of 
idcology but also by ibe necessity 
of strategic considerations. 

Whether Smt Gandhi is actuc!- 
ly. preparing for the General Elec- 
tion or just keeping her colleagues 
in suspense, it is becoming clear 
that she is not likely to get a 
better vantage point for her ele- 
ctoral battle than in being oife- 


red by the conditions of today. 


‘There is a noticeable stir among 
the common peopic, thinking she 
seriously meant to fight the corme 
munal menace. This determined 
drive against the RSS and the 
Jana Sangh promises to tone up 
Congressmen without splitting 
their ranks. 

Secondly, an carly General 
Election will hardly get the time 
for the Right to regroup its forces. 
It; debacle in the by-elections bas 
been а great plus point for Sint 
Gandhi. The fana Sangh appears 
io be taken unawares by the 
vehemence of Smt Gandhi's attack 
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vam wl лос be eas; Pn Л 
corsohdate itf if she рисо seu ue 
adversary without айу break. 

Thirdly, there is tittle doubt 
that the czcnomic situation will 
deieriovate тип усет; 1° Sunt 

Gandhi has to make hay wile 
the sun of her populaniy shuts, 
she can hardly afford to wait ЧИ 
1972. If she waits a litle iso 
long, she may meet Mr iiarold 
Wilsou's fate--a classic case of 
social democracy trying to befcoi 
thc masses far too long by only 
making promises without fulül- 
munt. The British Genera! &lec- 
tion should serve as an eye-opc- 
‚пет, for it shows how labour failed 
becanse of unredeemed promis- 
es. .1л contrast, Mrs Bandara- 
uaike's meteoric saüccoss is due to 
her forthright efforts to carry out 
a radica! programme. if the Gene- 
ral Election is to be fought when 
ibe party in power is ready to 
take the initiative, then irc: 
would be no valid reason for с>: 
going iu for one this year. 

Mecpwhile, the  Cabinei w- 

shuffle mmay indicate whether 52 
new Gencral Hiection w oe 
hold soon ei later. By the time 
these words гозо. ‘the reader 
tbe Cavinet reshuffle: may have 
aiready taken place. 0с, 
n ds not difficult to divan 
wietber it is to be en election 
eve Cabinet, : 185 
time ip band du. 
Miniic to play aar 
Number One campoigaer foi ihe 
Congress. 
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® 
yen in this background. i: 
is worth taking stock-of (ie 
situation in the camp of Smt 
Gandhi’s principal adversary. 
Inside the jana Sangh, the 
recent develooments have created 
some amouni of nervousness. 


_Dmring the last one month, the 


Jara Sangn leaders have blowed 
first hot and then cold. lt was 
the rumour of the impending ban 
on RSS that had brought Sri 
Golwalkar to Delhi to addzess 
a press conference on June `l. 
The same anxiety compelled the 
Jana Sangh to organise a mass 
rally in Delhi on June 14. Sri 
Vajpayee's press conference on 
Juge 18 was on a much lower 
key than either the RSS chief's 
pzess confcrence or Sri 
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AICC ses: ou, inc; 
cautious. | "ne WI c 


Sri Сојуг лат con 
the ban pronor: 
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Ho swird огиз, A 
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ferences, Dri VajpRyts 5: l os 


мохир al 


“une jg ynne 


the Gor stamens Meret 


the workers о: tho 
win i" thu nt 
the eh.dons. Cub cot 
the zorres ponder s 
that ke (Vajrayec) ©... 
welome the ben: 


wd 
гли uv 
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cdqnedi&iiy Cop Gow You 
rean, we — sibos'd commit 
hareki.” 

The ass refy haid on June 
14, which was pimssive. no doubt, 
does not seem to pave proved 
as a morale booster. The rear 
of the ban persists. Leaders 
were convinced that ihe Govera- 
wich was prepatiag to iske 
aeasures and that fh was nos 
merely a threat. This ossi ity 
ha» at the moment infe ced 
all their moves. 

in this coatext one differencs 
ro be acted between Sri Vaj- 
озуеё`з Spczcu at the mess rally 
vad bie address af the press con- 
ferences wa: the West Beazal 
vefrens inde Ji wes d one 


Кент ов. па his агг} 
жае АУ „Ыл ЖЕТУ се E ы aat Jv Li, 
сд. Was Mo? irl Sop зноу 


СУЕ 
pado hg» degtu Co ongorve 
Joan ёз аЙ ove radia as Arest 
Meng teuze. БЕ Ар 

andy vv caled that sciu 
айг ал Dru-iTul ро. asso, the 
dana Sangh, at its gombay Con- 
Terenze in сапу 1969, had made 
vailapuram (Kerala) as a 
pekonal апап, to prove ihe 
Commrunist-Musiim-League con- 
<рїйасу. Now the West Renga! 
refugees are to be uscd to pe 
іле Sndira-Congress-Co.am'znist 
Мо]. еаене conspire^v. 


The Jara Sangh has net 
с thous^t of sls Weert 
Bengal refuges “see do tido oer 
is resent poli’) 2! diffculty. Our 


of ihe top PSS bosses. uri 
Noi Desluaunzh, hoi шеру 
visited the bordei arcas and swb- 
atred a detailed report 213 
p: an or work amous the refuge as. 
` їп View of the feared bua, 
various future courses reported 
fc be under discussion inside the 





Jana Sangh and the RSS. © 


ccurse, one simpls and obvious 
course would be to face tac 
s“nation, as Sri Vajpayee put it 
at the press conference. 

The Jana Sangh siaiwart, Sri 
Jagdish Prasad Mathur, proposzs 
two other courses open before 
the RSS “incase the Government 
foolishly imposes a ban". First, 
all RSS cadres can join the 
Jana Sangh. Secondly, ail of 
them are not known to all and, 
therefore, can сусп join the 
Syndicate Congress. 

Sri Mathur is himself a key 
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RES otyon in ihe tana Sung 
hierarchy. — Although he dcos not 
hold any execuiive post now, he 
contiols the central office. 

Sri Mathur's second suggestion 
is nothing unnsual. tt 15 now well- 
kacewn that Sri. Golwalkar. had 
ofert to Батбат Patci that the 
“devoted and patriotic’? RSS 
caries could join the Congress. 
As onc o the Jana Sangh MPs 
put it, Sri Golwalkar had toid 
sardar Patel “You point а &ager 
atany RSS cadre and һе will 
serve the Ca ress." Sri Mathur's 
suggestion fw implies that Sri 
Colwalkar may make, or might 
have already made, 2 similar offer 
to the Syndicate leaders. 

It is worth acting that Sri 
Golwalkar himself adinitted that 
Sri S.K.Patii had razi bim recent- 
ly and discussed the political situ- 
ation in the covatry. 

“In this слисх the see 
ie2üng of the Syndiceve AICS 
Delhi, and the Jana Sangh Gee 
3! Council meeting in Chandigarh 
in duly, will be important because 
Бла are scheduled to discuss the 
question of their alliances as 
against the Indira Congress. 

As for the Indira C'eupress, the 
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Jana Saner ldeade.s seotute iù 
have nov.» abou. 5: Cbavac. 
they were пеаненса by серо 
That in the Corgress woikins 
Committee Sri Chavan opposed 
the proposal for banning the RSS. 
They want io keep playing ou 
differences in the Congress. At his 
press conference Sri Vajpayee 
went out of his way to commen! 
that poc: Sri Chavan had not 
been ailowed to visit West Bengal 
refugees. 

However, Sri Chavan’s recent 
directives to the State Govern- 
meni, pinpointing at the RSS, have 
irritated the Jana Sanga leaders. 
But they stil nope tha: Sri Chavan 
would not, in the final avelysis, 
agree to the formal banding of the 
RSS. They seem to rely on the 
argument that if the ban was im- 
posed on the RSS teday, and if 
desse ап the 
steps. the riois break out six moi- 
ths later, then who wil te held 
гезроп Уе? їп other words, the 
politics of riots persists Бу 
implication in the Jana Sangh 
posture today. This is going to 
“е the ominous feature of any 
election campaign in the near 
future. 
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KERALA SHOWS THE WAY— 
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Sri K.V.K. Warrier, the author of ihis «oor 


gressive lawyer closely associated with the pe. i 


gom 


HC 046 
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Kerala for the lost two decadés. During the fest Corienlt ie, 
of 1957, he was personal assistant їо Sex КОР Cour, Lao го, 


Minister, who then and later in РОСА ini 
At present, he is a practising {асу Geri 
in the discharye of the historie iib; [рос 
mentation of the Land 
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The English version has been тыр p {Ме cosy 
frst two section of the contribution аго pubis.’ 
Forward to new Village Life ^ 
- K. V.K VJARRIER 
Cs it green, or call it red, but recognise that ii — tancesof the шлу sore ерау ws 
is revolution—a revolution so far delayed and knocking at the ger: i^c bis gio e, tee o> 
promises betrayed. Today, inis is buing accom- ог the cooperaitve sec 6 is fos dek caps, © 
plished and hopes raised амоцрі the milions. . Middlemen and “artir — ee 
There will be tears, no doubt, but they are tears profits. 
: only of those who prided in their culture and civi- Those yho (KS wo d c^ BUS 
lization when, in fact, parasitical rent-receiving land- mnst get io the то oy stom ie 
lordism was clashing with the hard toi! of the work- will bring abovr с, гт! covets op y 7 
ing- peasantry in dirt and distress. Let them bs proud = giving’ the mneh oeer ip Ar c poou а 
of their culture aud civilization which treetcd huma- о produce тегс. 10. гл Meu” тз 
nity as untouchables and unapproachables, and yer — sector, raising wpe орсон , сз rus em 2 
could eat the fruits of the labour of those who toiled. т", leading to wore byes DOC oa oiu ug 
The landlord class in Kerala thrived on caste ard Бе brought wheat. GPe о-у Eo Ae 
community distinctions which were pernctrated by — land reforms giving Мба oo ier con 
our alien rulers and the Méhurajas here were wor- him ike owners"; cides sata dm. 
sbipping the Rritieh Sovewign as God om озна — nos oetween bum д0 urct E 
Under the protectioa of the Rajas, the laz:lord class . ihe bondage iiiposc Oe a 
flourished. Тһе landiords were Brahmin Namboo- peasanity to бс j iet c 
with the agricultural iabouras oho . Sens s 


diris or caste Hindus mustiy ог temple jasitutions 


called Devaswonis. 


The m 


odern landlords are the intermediaries 


under them, enjoying rights with varying degrees of 
incidence of ownership and possession. The actual 


cultivating 


them, the.owners of their lands. 


class do not make the vast maiority of 
Certainly a rich 


gentry grew up in the recent past from among them, 


during the 
lands from 


last thirty to forty years. They grabbed 
the cultivating tenants who fell victiins 


to usury or the violent fluctuations of the market. 


Merchants 
Moneylend 
in sale thro 


made profits and purchased land. 
ers gave loans and took away property 
ugh court orders. Thus, a new owner- 


cultivator class has sprung up. They area class by 


themselves. 


But by and large nearly haif of the 


cultivated lands still are tenancy lands in Kerala 
over which Jenmon and landlord riehis prevail 
wholly or proportionately. 

At he lowest rungs of the ladder, the cultivating 
tenants with the agricultural labourers remain down- 


—< trodden. 


A vast majority of them possess only less 


than two acres of land, the income from which 18 


only. Rs 10 


00 on an average per year. To live with 


this meagre income froin agriculture in an economy 
of price spirals and inflation is to live under circums- 
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seek for egricntural op 'rccn,. 


peasanir j 
ity heed 


together, the peasant aad cor 
form the backbone ы cui 5c 

Let the green rewnutien a iv. 
Seeds, fertilizers and watss will ooi uon 
lution in our countiy ‘id: 
One cannot help beins h noy at he у. oopa 
it isthe “тей” revolution the teyos fon 
relationship, that ushers is praspushy ic ай. 
to accomplish this revolution ‘тога! d 





reforms accepted by the iegisiature aad vbo.. ; 


r 


aud implemented Бу тузга: mezsu-s 33 

ath chosen in Kerala, thanks to i^e oux 
coalition Ministry uncer a Jeudecsiin chai 
business and gets things dove. 

Mile long queues are бос ^x med is 
today to receive from the asane ved o Acer. 
ments of title to their 'end, v, che ботс d 
and allotteos of perambofe cuu. The 
when Nambocdir: S:zhziw; бос: decir: 
in lands rendercd cultivable by the teile v. 
at the mercy of the tax col ctor. The Me: 
used to give pattayams (title deeds) o dy 
servitors for services rendered ог iust for ууш 


But now the real tillers of the tend ars дшш 
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titlz deeds from a Government which they have put 
in power. 

Queues sre formed before the Taluk officers, 
before the tahsildars and tribunals, etc. for serving 
quit notice on the landlords. Simple forms of pro- 
cedure have been prescribed. The 1964 Act required 
the services of advocates at every stage for getting 
the benefits provided for the (snants under the Act, 
and yet 60 per cent of the-iotal petitions sted under 
the Act were distussca for дешин and other 
defects. The amendmen. broughi sboul in this Act 
now, does not icqute suck lege] paraphernalia, A 
jaw can be said to be truly democratic only if it 
does not require mech help from professional 
lawyers for its implementation. People should be 
compelled to go to court only if law is broken or 
violated. T'o confer the benefits of law, court should 
ast be forccá to intervene every stage. benefits 


P 
2i 


gr beaks sre nationalised. "The wealth of the 
counuyt'de cannot be drained away to feed the 
толоро» in ihe cities. The wealth of the village 
muet be ade available for more production of 
wealth by the vidagers themseb-cs. They will invest 
in ladustries, Let, the lerdiords who are compen- 
sated fiy rorrenably һу cll siandevds of economic 


 fusüXe {op ten? yzars from 1959 io 1959 they got 


whatever they icvela and now they got ч to 12 
times the айю] rent L5 compensation) also 
Invest wart ihby receive in industries; agriculture 
and industry vul bett be thriviag if only a scheme 
is drawn up ‘or such village. Here one finds new 
aveneus cf employment to our educated aad techni- 
Laily skilled youths. Неге construction works for 
embankments, canals, wells aad tanks can te wadér- 
talea. Herea land anny can boconsuteted. Here 
and new planned development must bo possible. 
Gur vil'uzes must puisaic With-avew life. This is 
aac. atat. NE NDS E Pe 

Greathes tacts the man witb soul so tad, that he 
cagnot sec the impact way? Oid siagans of 


hegemony, borrowed ideas of rcvolution, wisther | 


dogmatist or revisionist, by “vhatever name сайга 
should be discarded. 
revolution if only we have сусе to see and ears to 
bear We are reaping the fruits of the sacrifice of 


- the martyrs for the cause, who died in the struggle for 


frecdom of land. The new generation born after 
freedom in Kerala whe are now just attaining 
majority must solidly array themselves for the battles 
ahead, the battles against poverty and’ distress, the 
battles for more production, more employment for а 
fuller and richer life, a new 1172 indeed. i 

Nehru said about India: “Surely to the great 
human goal of social and economic equality, to the 
ending of all exploitation of man by man, of class 
by class, of nation by nation, to national freedom 
within the framework of en internatiunal coopera- 
tive socialist world federziion of nations and peoples. 
This is not an empty idealist dream es some people 
imagine, but this is within the range of practical 
politics today or the near future.” This was said 
veais ago, but within living memory. 


Land reforms in Kerala shall no! remain empty 
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Wie acs in ihe midst of a- 


idealism. Courts or Constitution. shall not stand in 
the way. The will of the people is supreme. "1n г 
Republic, sovereignty rests with the peopl. The 
onward march cf the people cannot be stemmed. 


End of Uncertain Decade 1959-1969 


Lj the last twenty-two years since freedom, 
Kerala has made several attempts at reforms 
or structural changes of her rural economy, 
but none of these succeeded because either tbe law- 
givers did noi intend that they should succeed or if 
they so intended the courts did not allow its 
implementation, thanks tc their interpretation of the 
Constitution. The Agrarian Relations Bill passed 
by the Kerala Legislature in 1959 was a landmark 
in legislative history. It was a sweeping reform 
meant for the abolition of iandlordism in that State. 
But the “Liberation struggle" was unleashed against 

the lawmakers with the active connivance of the 
then Congress leadership. The Ministry, the first 
democraucally elected Government of Kerala headed 
by the Communist Party was "dismissed from powcr. 

The worst crime in history against democracy . was 
committed by the Central Rulers. They also sent 
back the Bill without giving President's assent. _ 

In 1960, the Congress-PSP coalition Government 
that came into power, modified the returned ВІВ to 
suit the Central directives, and in April 1961 the 
Agrarian Relations Act came into force. But the 
veiling and purchase provisions were not enforced. 
Нуеп the fixity of tenure ond fair rent provisions 
that were implemented were challenged in the High 
Court and Supreme Court with most of the. land- 
lords getting a stay order on iheir writ applications. 
Thus, tbe implement-tion of the reform was made 
farcical and finally the Act. was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the highest judiciary in the land. in its 
lace the Congress Goverrment passed the Land 
Reforms Act cf 1964 which was then characterised 
by the progressive Opposition as an  enaciment 
depriving a large number of tenants of ail their bene- 
fits under the old Act. However, the [964 Act very 
soon got the President's assent and subsequently alsc 
tbe constitutional protection íncluded in the Ninth 
Schedule. 

'The 1964 Act has been found to be an exercise 
in futility, Not even one per cent of the tenants in 
the State benefited uader this Act in spite of the 
high-powered publicity portraying it as a model Act 
and what not. Suffice it to say that in actual imple- 
mentation only less than 2,000 tenants out of a total 
of 20 lakhs could purchase the landlord’s rights and 
only some 20,000 got any benefit by way of teduc- 
tion of rent by applying for the same before the 
tribunals. The implementation of the 1964 Act 
during the course of the last five years has been such 
a dismal failure throwing a large number of tenants 
to the scourge of litigation and often to pathetic 
subjugation before the landlords who became 
aggressive. 

Five years have been thus iost. But the United 
Front Ministry thai came into power in 1967 did 
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AICC Panel on Communal Bodies 


The Minorities Cell was formed by Congress President Jaziivan Rasa after а е or i9 toys б, 
Congress in pursuance of the recommendations of the Panel оп Мїнөтиу А fi. tirs lace eq urn 
the Requisitioned AICC session in Delhi ia November 1969. The idi-2iüos Cell vu уо oge r 
Joshi as its Convenor, submitted its report and au explanatory nole ig Жетсе у VU гемо" cl 


Recommendation of the Minoritics Csi 








Tre Cell views with grave concern the deterioration and democrac;. :* : S 
£ in the communal situation. It is of opinion that ihe activities c7 ону DE 

these killings . га carnages are poli?aliy moti- opposed to zceoie^ x 
vated and nre wrourht hy parties and groups whici Gar Сей 15 tas x эрин 
һорг and seek to benefit by communal vision o^ dan iv, и?ра i264 JH... Заг ‹ 
Society, satior like ihe RSS 3 EN OE 
. _ tke violence, it has been scen, i^ planned bvatality  “ascist organizn zs wuicu ue se moa e аи 
indulged їп by organised groups i> az &üncsphere opposes to che provis ooa ^ ^o Саза. ~ 
cowmunally surcharged through rumours. Compu- actinamenne. $5.  -^-uüb.. abe orc. . du 


nal violence breeds a sense'of insecurity sad deraoral- ratie character of ал гону, eed watch ae ор. 


isation in Society, particulariy in the minority  ptivaie агу х, show. Save no place o. do in 
commuailics, wbich corrodes faith iu rule of jew  socist. 


Explanatory Noia 


S the premier political party committed to го jució^cauon Болит ant эчу fuc od 
{С Secularism and democracy, the QCo;grz: is воой to their -aspesuve comm пй: ^ 








naturally concerned with the deteriortt‘or of —coshive hn; bv weaxec-cr the озуу ЗӨ 
. ibe. communal situation witnessed daring ta last [t ig inzreforo uresa o0 st waly кої а. 
few years. ne such conch med EE "ERST 00 
The spate of communal violence is ro accident in WLO: aame б^. Miiat ‘unction 


in the Ше of our nation today. It is a planned aad The viruiencs shove oy the PS oe h 
calculated device of parties and eroups which aic Sena has to bs согоо taken Ge Tay o 
opposed to secularism and which sesi: to disrupt they eu рага Шс scyucisations whch 






India's democratic advance towards socialinn. groups ef voztb far youa sad КИМ : 
The atmosphere of communal hatred and sussicion ipere 13 hadis aay diff-el- ^75 ne 7 

is buil: by the propaganda and activitie. of orgznisa-  Congressraes Ол une aU WES 4 сус. Ж 

ton like the Jana Sangh, the Hindu Mahzsobba, the Swayamsevak b. agi шоп}: io ios 


Suiv Sena the Jamaat-e-Islami, ine Yapiccy-c-Millat, Cell on Minorities sic iix: in. ca pe 
the. Mailis-e-Mienadui Mussafmin, Ше Muslim task of suggesting wis v^ tt deu Ог. 
League, the Акай Dal, the Shiv Sena, which oppose  hasunanimousiy засл Ue Dess cs ur. 
the secular concepts cf nationalism and co:unon Ministers have expresscd ths «culis à 00... 
citizenship. These organisations ейпег identify action againsi this oigan? hon. . 

nationalism with a particular religious group, exclu- Some of the apoluziisis ә. be ^angü, roi: Эу s 

diug other religious communities out of its orbit, or sheer opportunism aid а cong. valera iv ccoo 

lay stress on any particular comraunity’s separate red of the Congress ата :rying tu rete cc impre FS 

identity from the nation as a whole. The speech in public that the Cong ess уаз: a тт OD tae D 

of the leaders of these parties create hatred and because it is aicaid of m. politi: al tizan Mc os 

suspicion among the varjous communities, thus retard- can bs farihe: fror. Tw. bihe Grt pim C 

ing the process of national integration and creatinga condemnation of the ESS aro: come. | bi» 
c.tuation in which communal flare-ups take place. military group fuscüosing стеу $O suw lo с” 
Those groups, which seek to foster communal democratic policy is no: em ned to Congres. .. 

: prejudices in the majority community are particularly today the feeling of ihe Lroadest spectrin. o^ vation 
~ dangerous because they tend to be fascistic. Those political opinion. o. 
working in minority communities may be defensive in Secondly, no party са Чай io bz sene de 
character and a result of the fear complex generated — ratic than the Congress. It hes always ло шә if 
by the aggressiveness of groups like RSS in the majo- not only tolerated, difference of opinor., тА E 
rity community. Whatever the explanstion, they have possible for the Congress ‘тей: 11: S 
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Independence not to allow freedom of dissent. Many 
of those who differ from us do, in fact, сйсп give 
expression to such seniinonts that India is not 
yet fit for democracy.. We disagree because we have 
faith in the people and we have no reason to change 
our faith. That is why, despite the oyportunitics 
available to us we rever teck advantage of our popular 
sterdiog among people to curb those who sought io 
democratically oppose us and dislodge us from 
pever, History of the lest two decades provides 
amme evidence that we have even encouraged 
opposition by vonceding its pcints whenever they 
have Leen ~zasonaliis aud in the interest of people. 
In fect, this catholicity ог outlook is {Ас single 
Yiggest factor for the uainterraptec sway of the 
Congre. v.c uationel polirics, much to the 
„аріп of ou. opponents. 


Byen to the Rasiya Swayamsevak Sangh we | 


awe given ample opporunity to prove its bonafides. 
001945, глет the assassination of Gandhiji, there 
жаз eneuzs ем, ence with the Guvernmeat to show 
that ine moors of ine organisation had indulged 
in loot, arson, murder, and roobery. As Sardar 
Patel шеп рше Qui. the bate wempa’an of the 
€ S8 spread such poison whick siatchud from из the 
precious life of the Father of the Nation. Тһе 
orsanisation was bed and it was almost shattered 
deri.g tte period of the ban. A ban docs not 
weskon any orguusation which serves avv renl need 
afr cormunity. The RSS provides no -ciution for 
the problems 2? the people H bas mo social, 
nolitical, economic ог even reliziovs cultural pro- 
gramme whisk may benefit thea. Tra: is why it 
has no routs canons che sommar ресто, which is 
why the ban almosi broke x5 back. How weak it 
tnk with the peopic was, ard is, can t. judged from 
the fact that eves more then two decades ofter the 
Wing oS the ban (he Sargh has pe bees able to 
ngun Hs pro-ban stresgus. 

“The ban was Hfted ou cis intercession of several 

in usemedciancs wii assured tho then Po ae Minister 
fot tt would confine йс activities only зо cultural 
sphere and xoi do anything to inject communal 
poison inse politics. it was cr earnest desire оп the 
part of Congrcss that all people 91014 eradually veer 
round to secular democratic path. It isa maticr of 
regrei that the RSS has belied this hope the most. 
They lay low for over a decade and quietly rebuilt 
rbeir strength without attracting anybody's notice. 
lis politics, it was thought, had been totally entrusted 
to the jana Sangh wisich could be politically 
fought. 

. dit must be noted here that while the RSS lay low 
the communal situation improved. But in the decade 
ef the sixties ії became increasingly active again. 

elieving that to improve its strength and influence 
in politics, it needed to pclarise society on commu- 
nal lines, it stepped up its propaganda against the 
minority communities. What is the result? There 
has been a spate of communal violence starting with 

'Jabbalpur in 1961. 

Itis the experience of the last decade that has 
given rise to the demand for imposing a ban on the 
` RSS. Even in 1961 such an action was recommended 
by а sub-Co:umitiee of the Congress Parliamentary 
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Party. The action was not tiken partly becavie it 
was felt that the RSS would be persuaded to mend 
its ways tbrough democratic political action. .t may 
also not be wrong to say that within the Congress 
there were peop!2 who had a soft corner for the RSS. 
1пгу opposed ban on RSS even as some people 
oppused iauonalisation of banks. The Congress is 
sufficiently free from those influences and can take 
action necessary to save secularism and democracy. 

Character of RSS: While determining our atti- 
tude io inc RSS, we must keep in view the peculiar 
character cf this organisation. 

(i) The RSS does not accept the idea of compo- 
site nationalism and common citizenship. Its leader 
Sri Golwalkar criticised the Constitution for giving 
equal rights to Hindu and non-Hindus. According 
to him (and he is the sole spokesman of the RSS) 
only Hindus constitute the nation in India and they 
alone should be given right of citizenship. Thus, its 
detinition of Indian nationalism is contradictory of 
the constitudon. Inspired by these ideas, the RSS 
people everywhere carry on a compaign that nori- 
Hindus cannot be loyal to the country. They under- 
mine the great contributions of Muslims, Christians 
Buddhiscs. Sikhs, Parsis, eic. to the freedom struggle 
as also to the develenment of Indian culture. Such 
ideology end propaganda, it needs no emphasis, is 
the single biggest factor in building the atmosphere 
in which a minor incident leads to | large-scale 
communal rioting and is solely responsible ior the 
feeling of insecurity among iniporities. 

(ii) The RSS is not a cultural organisation even 
thouph it styles itself as one to ward off any action 
and 10 єліоу the various privileges that such ограп- 
isations arc given under toa Constitution and the 
laws. 


By way of populatising and spreading the great. 


and good ideas of Hindu culture and tradition, they 
do nothing. Study of tre great Hindu scripturcs 
does not form a part of the RSS curriculum which 
consists cntirely of anti-Muslim, anti-secular tales 
told by its leaders, and of training in the use of 
lethal weapons. It would, thereíorc, bc wrong for 
anybody to be misled isto believing that action 
against RSS means action agsinct Hindus. 

. (ii) Hoving a political outlook and nolitical 
aims, t: RSS does not believe in (nor does m 
follow) the demouatic method of projecting iis 
viewpoint. It does not even aim at including all 
those who follow Hindu faiths. 

The founder of the RSS thought that if three 
percent of urban Hindus and one per cent of the 
rural Hindu population came into the RSS they 
would be able to shape the politics and society in 
India as they desired. Тһе leaders of the organisa- 
tion continue to entertain the same hope and belief. 
What does it mean? The RSS is designed to be a 
political machine capable of imposing the will of less 
than two per cent on more. than 98 per cent Hindus 


who constitute only about 80 рег cent of the total- . 


Indian population. In other words, the RSS: intends 
to foist the tyranny of a minority of a little above one 
per. cent over the remaining 99 per cent people. This 
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Role of Muslim 
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PPARENTLY, Bhiwandi is just 
A onc more repetition of hun- 
dreds of Jabalpurs und 
ene but judmng from 
e vide and angry reaction of 
ron and popular leadership, it 
appears that it has wade the 
nation. aware of the menace of 
communalism. 

As against other similar occa- 
sions, Dhiwandi has поі gone 
without convulsing the conscien- 
ticus persons of the country. 
Barring some known pedlars and 
perpetrators of communal but- 
chery, almost every narty aud 
group has unequivocuily denoun- 
ced it and demanded stringent 
punishment to eil those wuo 
through their nefarious activitics, 
build an environment in which 
explosion of such incidents be- 
comes unavoidable, 


Significant Reférenez 


Reference to RSS and its 
political outcrop, Jana Sangh, ia 
this regard is most significant. It 
is perhaps for the first time that 
the Government and ruling party 
has summoned courage to warn 
them that in future they would 
not be allowed to play havoc 
with the lives of the minority 
community. Smt Gandhi's 
forceful retort to pyrotechnics of 
Jana Sangh President Vajpayce 
in Lok Sabha, and her historic 
speech at the AICC meeting, 
symbolises leadership’s deter- 
mination to fight back the chal- 
lenge of communa! forces. 

lam confident that the poor 
woman victim of Jalgaon orgy, 
whose chiidren were brutally put 
to death in her presence and who 
witnessed the AICC debate on 
communalism from the public 
galery, should have felt consoled 
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that the blood of her dear ores 
has not gone unnoticed. 

All this is a Раору augs: 
awd, if sincerely and resource]. 
carried on will resalt into last Ns 
desate cetween ih? two wett 
commun, tes OF OLY Country. 


Bricht Aspect 


Anotesr bright asper 64503 
otherwise sordid Bhiwandi ac 
dent is that it has initiated ил. 
long-awaited polaris: sau of 
forces i in the country. The forc.“ 
of ight reaction represented о, 
the Syndicate rump, Jana Saug;, 
Swatantra ond come 19° vin uitis! 
eiceawvats in SSP, ас puts оле 
trying to water dows ihe у ony 
Gf comcunnal riots ay ассийзс 
the .Pibane Aiuistor end the 
Co ununists of exolduico: miüo- 
rity communny for own 
ulterior politica! motives 

The monopoly p ress, 100, u 
playing ‘he same use. A тоел 
article “by ihe edito; o Ol s cam. 
nent English language daily isa 
point in question. He has un- 
abashedly endorsed Jana Sangh's 
viewpoint by declaring that if 
the frime Minister has che right 
to speak on behalf of Muslims, 
then Sri Vajpayee has the same 
right io speak on behalf of the 
Hindu masses. This is what tbe 
Syndicate cabal and the Jana 
Sangh fuehrers агг ramming 
down the throats of ikeir follo- 


iuc 


wers. ' 

i wish, at least on this score, 
the editor had exhibited ithe 
necessary understanding that 


whereas Smt Gandhi's so-caiied 
support of Muslims is an expres- 
sion of sympathy with the 
sufferers of Bhivandi and Jalgaon 
pogrom, Sri Vajpayee’s champion- 
ship of the EHiedu cause is а 
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. fo check 8, c Above gli, «n5 acute 
sense of :nsecurky has deenly 
upset them. This is paiently 
reflected in every aspect of ‘their 
йе add has affected thoir nezves, 
nabits, merels, besincss, politics, 
economy and eren day-to-day 
mindy, affairs. 

Honce, baffied by an innarent 
поринути Chiarts pr 
tam, they seek. comfort in colt 
indulgence or изу to еуел 
that promises fe рем thers 
from this burden Буе whaieve 
be the redon detre, it is highly 
ituriers fe abe uny лой sche 
Barty uf тс count, fon, 
insecurity, аз cll of re know, 
deevda religieus ebscearanüs d. 

So, Coe cy andsubtediy сш 
ar joint, het" ome car set it 
righi provided suene is a will w 
do For tear any Surthe- devo 
don: оз eller росс поз, parii 
culaily oa tio group which we 
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Musis, is co tee n dead gore. 
li has iong vofore exhausted эу 
effectiveness. 


Its i mbe:s азы su iope and 

1 
ties of Bigs masses that the 
latter in ише have developes ап 
antipathy ag iasi "fi {сєз ho 
talk of t2cuiarisus опа democr?cy 
without putting their case before 
the medans sod — stendarj- 
benrers of secnlarista and demz- 
масу. 

Hth rede апу single group m 
the covniry io be beld responsi- 
ble for the апстаепсе of separate 
Muslim political отлап вапойз, 
it je this group which through its 
mdiffereace and self-indulgence 


paved che field for the notoriety ` 


of Muslim Mejlis and Jamcat-e- 
islami. 

The instance of late Maulana 
Hifzur Rehman is ап сус-орепег 
in this regard. The M..t!ana was 
a nationalist and Coagressite to 
the backborie, But at the same 
time he enjoyed full confidences 
of the Muslim population. During 
his life time no such organisation 
could emerge. Jamazi-e-tslami 
too had limited influence ‘a his 
life-time. 

Was it by some mi'acuious 
power that the Maulana керт inc 
forces of religious fanaticism un- 
der blanket? The Maulana was 
not а superman, nor did he cleim 
to be so; he was a nationalist 
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.A nationalist 


ia the true scase of the word, To 
him entonalism was not a 
tallowsd word or o ladder 10 
aitain personal glory, but an 
operational reality, ғ mars to 


pr1oo justice {a the victims 
of indusiics. : 
Ах арат our present 


pauttoszhiets, his rationalism never 
wmz athe way ef knocking at 
ihe duors of our rale, Or атас» 
rionately admonishieg heu in 
Puliament, to get ibe grievances 
of Muslims redressed. Moreover 
hc ма this all with personal 
invo vement. It was this frank- 
“ess and sincereity of purpose as 
that made him 
popular among raasses, It was 
inis fact which brought enormous 
political dividends to the Con- 
gress and all cther secular 
ALTOS. 

At present, Jsoloiionist orga- 
nisations like ihe Jamaat-e-lsia mi, 
Mastu Masjlis and the Musha- 
warrat, eto., have undoubtedly а 
strona base. But it is largely due 
to the faot that Muslim masses 
in seaeral chink that they have 
осін and are being economically 
ouracized and socially daraned. 
Tety consider theinselves isolated, 
тїгєй men with a badge of 
Sbzrie, with no friend to share 
they misss, with no powcr to 
pieci vem from an onslaught. 

їр this despair and disillusion- 
mom they huddle together to 
defend ftheraselves. Moreover, 
there sro anibitious persons and 
groups among them who stretch 
thcir miseries and problems 
ueyond all proportions to reap 





Kalantar's new publication 





a politica: harvest. 

. So, now the younger fenera- 
tion has to come forwara and 
take up the responsibility to 
guide the Muslim masses. "They 
should counter the communal and 
separatist propaganda of the so- 
called Qaid-e-Millats and Fakhr- 
e-Millats by paying heed to the 
difficulties and handicaps of 
ordinary Muslims and side by 
side convincing ihem through 
arguments that their welfare lics 
not in ploughing a lonely furrow 
but in joining the swelling stream 
of the Left and democratic 
forces. 

To achieve it they would have 
to address them in their own 
language. Writing in English or 
participation in high level semi- 
nars оп communalism or secula- 
rism will not do. The need is tc 
write in vernaculars, particularly 
in Urdu which is still the most 
powerful medium to contact the 
Muslim masses. Moreover, this 
requires tremendous perseverance 
and fearlessness. 

in the end I would like to 
request my Leftist friends io en- 
courage this hitherto neglected 
section of the Indian Muslims. 
The old policy of patronising 
dead horses and ignoring promis- 
ing youth who want to lend their 
support rc the progressive forces 
in the country vot ovt of any poli- 
tical expediency or with an eye to 
persoaal gains but as a matter 
of conviciion and ideological 
affinity, сап only prcve harmful 
to the further development of 
democratic secular movement, 
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Problems of Adivasi Movement 


Leaders of tbe movement like Bhowani Sen, A.B. Bardhan 


national problem. 


Available-at : 


and Chinmoy Ghose discuss here different aspects of this urgent 
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BRITISH ELECTPIONS 
MÀ 


Labour Opportunism їо Neo-fascism 


_ K.M.P. 


р" not your trust in public 
Opinion polls, іє perhaps 
the lesson which the 1970 
British elections hold for peli- 
ticians. | 
Every pollster had predicted 
that a strong trend was running 
in favour of Labour; and Wilson, 
deluded and bemused by this, 
decided to hold the elections in 
June. The summer cunshine, 
the clection Budget, and the 
relaxation of wage restraints, it 
was hoped, would ensure another 
Labour victory. 


Hope Beliod 


All Wilson's sins of omission 
and comraission, it was expected, 
would be forgotten. The wage 
restraint,’ the curbing of trade 
unions, the Inaustria! Relations 
Act, the increase in Health Service 
charges, the subservience to the 
gnomes of Zurich and the war- 
lords in the Pentagon, the inglo- 
rious foreign policy, the surrender 
to racialism, the compromise with 
treason and the toleration of reli- 
gious bigotry, would, it was 
thought, be ‘forgotten and the 
working class once again solidly 
vote for Wilson and Labour. 

The ebullient and gregarious 
Wilson, with his quick repartee 
and humour, was certainly way 
above the rather shadowy Heath, 
whose hold on the party was 
uncertain. Yet, it was Heath 
who emerged as the victor. 

Analysis ја depth might blame 
the trade figures and unemploy- 
meat, both of which coming on 
the eve of the elections revealed 
the hollowness of Wilson’s claims, 
but ther Britain has been living 
with unemployment and ап 
adverse balance of trade tiil now. 

The pampered new class of 
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technocrats might hav. trvcited 
bel, then, their loyalty was neve” 
certain. 

1 is тесто tban dike. that 
was Wilson's sacrifice of princi- 
ples to exocdienoy, ike actemor ta 
implement Tory policies wie 
claiining to be a socialist, that le” 
to the Labour defeat. 

Por, Wüuso" by his policise 
cerewed г climate of opinion in 


which Torvism could Honrich ар. 


ine middie classes camz to =el 
that wage cestraint., Indusirie! 
Relations Act, race relation, ane 
immigration laws could se эпе; 
implemented by men who ‘vere 
not opportunists but reactionaries 
in principle. ' 

Tne rise of Enoch Powell a'a 
major political figure, exolorting 
race ond immigration, ef soaring 
the people whh the nicin * o^ 
Britain with 5 to 6 per cent of ii: 
poration coloured, and with 
“rivers of blood" as a thie 4 haso- 
ing over British cities, «vas pri- 


-marily the result of the weak- 


kneed policies of the Laboa: 
Government. 

Касе became a major issue of 
British politics and Powell with his 
appeai to the baser instincts of man 
was willing to exploit it to the full. 
He ‘aad aiready fallen out with 
the Conservative Party establish- 


. ment and could only stage a come- 


back by winning popular support. 
Racialism Wins 


Race and immigration 
videl him the weapons. Ge aot 
only won the support of thc 
middie classes but also of the 
working class and, first the Con- 
servative Party and then Labour 
had to give in and though he has 
besu fending with the Conscr- 
vatives in office he will playa 


pro- 


gto woe 


Кәр po.. 
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imaigrarts, the remnants of that 
. ungeriai pest, out of England. 

He is a little Englander in the 
true sense of the werd. Take, 
for example, his views on Srovticn. 
aad Welsh nationalism and the 
demand for separation. He is 
one of the Englisa Doliicans 
who is willing, if uke matory nf 
the Scottish and Welsh people 
demand it, to concede complete 
> аук aiga dndepeudedc. Aute 
полу, fegionab.m, a Scotrish 
parlizment, svá other 
devices ^» considers as ат evans 
of ibe imsüe-aincre-can be no 
10 per cent nationalism or semi 
independenec. 

Sundaxniy.sen Hac 
Yonet, he has im opposition to 
ешн ocensisently maimai х 
thar momher not ene 
toger: of tcs British peor’s. 
Bhat, sccording to him, Britain 
ngode is ta put us house iu order. 


tO o. 
CEP 





Oi rolv0, he opposes the 
óaciriue that -miclear .eanons 
vonstituta deterrenca;, for 


conve osa! атгтеє only conv£u- 
tional oreert ci^ serve әз deter- 
тепсе aiies ihe Use oU ieivar 
weapons will iacnediotely escalate 
the wer Оп British economy, 
ho отті for loosening of Govern 








ment contes and clluwing 2 
{тес mov 'o Yanetion, Powe 
hra coo much expererce cf 


Goverzmest 10 телу bsheve that 
one 4 system сан be efücieut їл 
thë presoul дени шту but he bell oves 
that а iarge section uf the Covser- 
Live Party weuld support hia: on 
the issuc. 

jt was this statement tha! led 
Wicleod to dismiss him as medje- 
vel, and tin: to retort Lhat 
Heath and others were mentally 
retarded. — Powellism, thercfore, 
presents a Right aliernxiive to 
the present policies of the Tory 
Party and Powell's eloquence 
has put into fine words what a 
considerable section of the party 
' had been feeling for a Jong time. 

A man like Du Cani, who 
was dismissed from а party post 
by Heath for supporting Powell, 
can by no means be treated as 
a non-entity. His hold on the 
constituency parties is very 
strong. He was well aware that 
Powell was giving expression to 
what many members at the grass 
root level (elt. 

This is the real strength of 
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Powell he bas the consttucucy 
parties, the civbs and the local 
orgarisclions, with him; and 
since these play an important _ 


-part in the choice ef snemocts, 


hc is Fkcly co have a large 
followiog in ihe nsw Parlizmezt. 

Jb? growth. # iue surength 
of ThE Rightving of the тыну 
an b: scen.by che phenovicnal 








growth -of th. Mondt ciubs, 


wasi started under the patrouage 
of Lord Salisbury with Rs 
objective to change 
Britain's policy on Rhodesia 

it scou gave up its exclusive 
chaiccier to become a Powellite 
body wiih u mass organisation 
and a large membership of mainly 
solid Conservatives with local 
Quierests. Similarly, the Primrose 
League is another Conservative 
base organisation turned into а 
bastion of Powellisin. 

The Conservative groundswell 
in. favour of Powell is what wilt 
meate problems for Heath. With 
its racism, iis hetred for minori- 
ties and immigrants, its self- 
withdrawal and the consequent 
aggressiveness, its appeal to the 
mob mentality anc the interests 
of the lower middle classes it 
has the making of a fascist 
movement. 

Powell ig too intelligent and 
has too much knowledge of the 
British political system to openly 
advocate a fascist system. But he 
eppzals to the baser emotions, 
exploits the fears and hopes of. 


the ower пааах сїйл. 

ji should not be forgotten 
that fascism and Nazism came to 
jhe fore during a period of 
depression ‘and economic crisis. 
At the moment British and 
Western Europe are enjoying a 
period of unprecedented pros- 
serity, and fascism will adapt 
itself to the changed circum- 
stances. It will be a "gentle" 
fascism which will maintain the 
parliamentary instilutions and 
ase the tools at its disposal to 
achieve its ends. 

Pompidou has set the example, 
the anti-Cesseur Law which will 
make puolic demonstrations im- 
possible gives an idea how the 


system will operate. It will 
place large powers іл the 
hands of the government and 


hope that it will not abuse it. 
Tnis is the treud in Western 
Europe and Britain will not be an 
exception, : А 

Powell cannot become another 
Hitler, but the immigrants aad 
coloured citizens will be com- 
pelled to leave Вгнаїп, law and 
order will be established and tae 
woikeis put in their place. 

it certainly does not bode 
well for Britain in the seventies, 
bur since it lost the empire i1. has 
been in search of iole. То be the 
first neo-fascist state in Northero 
Europe is Powell's choice, and 
a jarge number of The British 
people are willing to follow 
bim. i 
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PLIGHT OF SCHEDULED GASTEL IN Т ОМ АЗ 
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Poor and Poor 
? | PRITAM SINGH 
AQUUHEDULSD castes ате languisbing under the  tüeitiatopratiou fs nots: йй: со that 5 
double curse of soojal prejudices and abject in USA. 
poverty. Social stratification born ou: of caste : 
system has made vertical ¢conomin mobility an uphill 7 
task for them. Even today they constitute the lowest М : 
€coromic stratum of our society. TOBOÉULATION of setodoid Qu. 
Integration of scheduled costes 15 one of the most E 20.4 zer na тз the eoque з Lo 
important socio-economic problem crying ioc imme: the reorganicn.. Sess Н a Pee 
j diate attention. The oriseace of scheduled castes in i$ spread ia (Ros gao 
- Gur social system is а very big etumolipg block iu — Table r. 
the way ograpid economic progrese and also consti- According to ih Sar, "hel f ‚ 
teles a permanent threat to democratic way ot life. state, БО pu ezi OF зи го, n ` 
Iategratios of scheduled castes connotes their accep- rural areas liu 52.8 cem een, (00 .' E 


tanco as equals by sor-scheduled castes and dis” reside in viliaess. The шул. s {mie бн 
appearance of dioermuinzioiy practices agains ont cl this еш xoa t : is 
them. Any ottempt at their integration fraasi — schecolod ensis 
precede the undersiendices of the naime of the лс jughi 
problem. centoae o5 дүе, Ata! Douro 
According to Vane Dharma, Hindu society is — 7.63, bnt in ease ci абор. 
divided into four castes in ine following hierarchical the porcente ze of sched DU 
order, that is, Bratman, Kshatriya, Vaishya gnd rers to Vor eis is, areas ; 
Shudrd? In Punjab, 77 per cent o^ the posulation portion c. пилот дау; Олло осо sr 
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lives in rura! areas and the State Һас predominantly tes is "ac higheg ls Gp aoc ERU 
agricultural economy. Jets engaged in farming  schecuted cay: DOM rui aut tse rug 
dominate the economic as well as the political scene, percenfaf, of wericul ол sc ! uou 
They are at the top of the ladder of the socia! scheduled coste; sun be seen tr Ioa. 
Structure in Punjab though according to the Green revo'o ui is in pa to.dtsga 
~~ traditional caste system they shouid find xthiré of the State, There av; vob КЕТ 
—  placeinthe caste hierarchical order. Even backs the villages. It would o: Toe ingress 





ward castes of carpenters and blacksmiths, who are what benefits have acci: tore sOeplds o, 
iu strong economic position ia the districis of due to agricultura! miedo neon 
Ludhiana, Jullundur and Kapurilialo, do sot suffer social changes, The ^ чүс unt Dia 
from serious social prejudices. Because of their nization, Punjab, condori vet 
traditional mechanical skill, they have been able to the extent of adoption o/ mote ag 
establish small-scale industrial units and have forged tices during Kharifare jig 0 
ahead in the economic field as compared to other Punjab. The results *iuicator (^at, iewi 
backward classes. This shows that grip of Varna very few cases, tho proportion г 
Dharma is not so strong in Punjab. In case some  cultivators adopting arp ovs j 
measures аге undertakea which may seem remote paratively smaller than ‘em you : А 
from the actua! problem of discriminating practices Thus, whereas 63.9 percor 59 2 ney con ane 
against the scheduled casies, but can directly or per cent of all cultiveto-, drung Kharif pte As, 
indirectly help to ameliorate their economic condi- 52.2 per cent, 51.0 por erat 53. 37. pec oos ud t 

г tions then such measures are bonnd to trigger off cultivators in Rabi 1504-4: i 

&- changes which would eventually erode the base of seeds and chemical fertize- 1050 Си иё) i^ Qn. 

\ discriminating practices against the scheduled castes ponding percentages tor scaedulcd с іе ао o e 
and would ultimately lead to their integration wit: found to be 50.6 per сен, 45,7 pac сМ tà i. t s 
other scciions of the society. It may also be cent during Kharif 1964 55 and &2.4 pr senh, ' 
mentioncd here that the scheduled castes in Punjab per cent and 17.5 per cent dvriag P. uA ү 
do not belong to any district racial stock, Therefore, the total sclieduled саят. ес . bn - : 
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Sources Consi aj da, IM, Vol XU, ran ПУА. 
tively, мужип the case in Tie adoption of the chemi- 
M pesticides and improved cultivation practices as 
neatly 1.9 percent end 64.3 ner cert of the -schedul- 
L3 Castes, tribes cultivators rcepec. env са repor'ed 
io have used as ачаг 18 2 pes cent am! 34.8 per con? 
at e^ cnlfivators  ressectieol]y Corag 
1964-65, The corresponding uzuces Tor Rabi 1964- 
65 wos 12.3 per сей ard 51,4 of the «свода cas- 
ies/tnibes ondüvators zs aensut 17.5 pey cent and 
$9.5 ‚ОЁ “all? cultreatore. Of tye scheduled 
castet tribes cultivators, 21.7 oer cent were reportec 
13 trite owned boproved baplements while 34.7 pez 
cent of taz hid асалу used ibese imesiements dur- 
ing Rabb 1964-53; the corresponding percentages of 
alf suliivaiors wore боци co bo SLY per cent and 
33.2 per cene respectivele Бачо, during Kharif 
сар castes! rices 
culiivators were tcported. to have owicd improved 
implements, while 31.5 per cent of ihem had actually 
used these iraplerments, evbercas the corresponding 
percentages of “all? cultivators Were found to be 
41. ner cent and 47.4 por cout respectively. Accord- 
ing to io Survey, “Tae tesa adoption of various aids 
by sehiduled castis tuues vuitivators may perhaps 
be attvibuied to their леце financial position.” 

With the passage of time, the situation has not 
shows any improvement, The economic condition 
of the саа costes cultiverors has worsened. 
According to the Secic-Ceonemic Review of Punjab 
буу 1967-69, publi'ie3 by the Economic and Statis- 
tical Organisation, Punjab, members of the schedul- 
ed castes who have taken to oc!tivation are working 
as tenants or as agricultura? «bourers. “Only а very 
smali number cf such cultivators possess any land 
of their own." Due to adoption vf improved agri- 
cultural practiczs, agriculture has become morc pro- 
fable and, therefore, more and more Jandowners 
атэ resuming renepcies with the result that the tenants 
arc naw driver: to marginal lands ст arc left with no 
alternative pul to work as agricultural labourers. The 
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Survey mode by the Есололіе and Statistical Organi- 
sation, Haryana, of the Suna Credi Pilot Project, 
Nananau ‘Patiala District) in April 1969, reveals that 
“the village JNunansu has adout 500 acres of Shanidar 
innd. About +50 ace: is cultivable and ihe remain- 
ing 59 acres is urcultivable, Of the sultivable land, 
about 250 acres is inthe 057625101: oF Jet cultivators 
and the remaining 200 acres {which is noc of good 
quality? v leased out to Bartons anc Bazigars". 
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125 to induction of n=» techuology in agricuiture, 
2 ther -sa rend towards intersive cultivation, 
There is double cropping andin some cases 
even triple cropping. At the time of harvesting and 
sowing, there is acute scarcity of labour and this has 
improved che bargaining power of the agricultural 
labour. The agricultural wo;t2:s demand higher 
wages and are actually setting oetier wages because 
the paying capacity of ihe farmers has also improved. 
tt would be evident from Тара il! ihat the wages 
„paid to «he agricultura] workers have bcen steadily 
tising in recent years. 

It {5 true that the wages of Agricultural labourers 
have increased duriug receat years, but in case the 
rise in prices of other essential commodities is kept 
in view, then the gains do not appers to be very 
substantial; ‘There has been a steep cise in the 
Consumer Price Index Number (ог Agricultural 
Labourers as would be evident from sable IV. 

Moreover, the farmers sow insist ОП making 
-cash payments instead of paying iv kind as was the 
custom. But the agricultural labourers. now being 
ina strong bargaining position, are able fo have 
their way at ihc time of sowing or harvesting the 
crops. This is resented by the farmers and they are 
now introducing more and more (abour saving 
devices which may again ultimately depu 25 the wages 
of 1h; agricultural workers, thus wersening ther 
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оголор c cccdrio^s. — Frareinc бәт, айе fh зинчи weal ул harpia S oce 
taking а survey së foidivane Di. isi, i, G адма, жонин. аго hot vers dee 2 
Jaoeary 3. i970) observed: “Usfortanstely, chess — agncuhun.i fech"oloo, e 
gains moe ukely to cost the Bus den s sihc big f enn Th To р. ^e 
future. Already the landowners gre rosentiui at — mizaücn, Punico, Deet60Y a dC н 
with b&w! dO RR о, o 5 
Table 3T schenxs cua Dy б Soif nus ut 
аа лада for he ПЛЕЙ Ie LOW t? "Г 
State Percentage of Pereca’ ge of Geving i) thai ол о ЁЗ wots 
scheduled caste Һеине schedules castes, UR ТА etm e 
m DENM PODI ME ает" C70 with à uerus dl Т © 
. І Я PEN Survey 2180 zovealed iio 3 
Punjab (composite) 20.4 7, X lud taken kens [4 
Rajasthan 16.7 an e cent fi «els tenn | А 
Tamil Nadu es 15 терши, IRA pom б эу. 
iis Pradesh 20 56 67 1 per солт far hot К us , 
3c ша! 19.9 Sv 89 monje bzlomust oo inte) : А 
—————2 COMMS А0 _ “зз 
f Source The Couse an.! Nature of Current Agrarian Terr abou. on tus s ii. 7 7 \ ЕЕ 
sions, Ministry of Home Affairs, Goverament cf India, az. ciue v : р i 
Research and Policy Divislon. n egre. шс ass NEC 
concitioa2 oT do tae L^ 60 
what they consider the lavourers’ tleckmaiing 
iactics. They have agreed to pay the higher wages, ПЦ 
hu; have retaliated by applying пег cconomuc 
pressures, for example, by denying leocure:: атаб; ұр у NESIOU ek VEL ч 
опа) rights of taking fodder from tos fields fer their he impact i. Pet me. ш 
animals cr additional payments in kind of fuel aud саз: с. Miete u, 
vcpgetacles. A greater hardship for many Jabourers ing to tHe OPH opm. с 
is the Jendowners’ pu Ч to advance iuicrest-free swelling the makse? Pavia 
loans, vinich used t з done, they explain for gives iso лиг f hein. ' 
‘goodwill bet which the labourers Have breached Jive Resistors of io: ES 
by adopt: bargaining tactic. Моге serious is the Punjab yeo. 3: Gent ous cua 
landowners determination to convert all kind pay- number of^ tess > Ж: 
ments into cash. They have alreedy succeeded іп cemonsustes + POM Na 
substituting cas for traditional payinent in kind їп order o prow occ 
given for winnowing cperations; anc they clearly е unemployed, зо. sd 
intend to press this patter for harvesting operations vetion o^ 20 ошт ср 7 ^7» | el 
as well. Actually, the large farmers believe that the — iv the Price 7 5 
fabourers’ present bargaining power is bouaudto be cent, ia favour сї { 
wansitory. They are aware thatitus only at the relaxutio> in ese hag 
arvest time ‘that the labourers ате cur masters and in non-gezetí'o | Has | 
during thc rest of the year we are their masters’, posts. Вг: otis strang? Море 78 
The large farmers are now determined to miechanize ploymieae 15 increarme te тоң ы сз T 
harvesting operations as quickly as possibie, in order ing to scheduled vesies Late inais 
to be rid entirely of their dependence on agricultural the posts reserved for 122 sc." | ait 
labourers.” remain unmanned. ‘7 : $74 te T 
The benefits accruing to ihe scheduled caste Statistical Orgunizitio: nl Vos aka 
agricultural labourers and, for that matter, even to for estimating the extet fay оК”. b 
Table III 
. WAGES PAID TO AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN р чу. 5 
ЖАКЕНИН FEST RUN S OPUS —— P 
emi Agricultural Laps ur 
Year encing UU Ter ^ For 5 0777 por vus 
June 30 ploughing sowing wced ng heeft 
I 
1531 2.50 2.49 2.65 MS a 
1965 3.45 3,40 331 Aye 
1966 3.82 3.73 3 66 net 
196 * 4.27 4.18 4.9* 5e. ; 
1963 4.70 47 4.59 6.14 
T a EIRMOD E ИТИНЕ ЕЕ NACER 2 Ee УТИ 
Seice; Stotistical Abstract of Punjab, 1968, 


TONE 27, 1979 


Table 1V 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBER FOR AGiICUL- 
TURAL LABOURERS (INTERIM SERIES) FOR ААБ 


(Boy? 1950 51700) 


Гарних а patur s эл. а чалат. славист ee ee ee 





Year Food Genel 
19f1 i03 104 
1965 |. 145 r 139 
1966 158 145 
1967 213 184 
EIER EE 
Some: Чате? Absreact of Punjali, 1058 
drinkin: water end other facilities end лі came to 


light tn алу uuij er of schedoled casiestribes 
{басуы nae ас only 4 5 ner cont of the total teachers 
inine Sinie The Amu Emplo naen Review for Punjab 
Sinis, mofiehed 5y the Directorate of Employment, 
Panjab reveals that 0,270 and 309 vacancies rese; ved 
for ise хоћеш" castes tanaiaed outstanding in. the 
years ending Merch 31. 126 ond Match 51, 1959, 


ә 
respectively. 








т, 


One af ihe reasons. for the prevalence 
ofthis paradox isthe educadonal backwardness of 
the scheduled castes. 


тү 


apip eccuamic desclopment necessiates incattain- 
Arment of eos АКШ and knowledsz. Аз pointed out 

in the report of the Comraissiouer fo: Schoduled 
Castes and Seneduicd Tribes, 1968.50, “ibe key to 
the upliftment of ап backward c'osses laigely lies in 
(he field of education. fa spite of the advance made 
during the lest seventeca years, if munt, Lowever, 
be coufessed (hat che progress rosisicred is foo sail 
in cormeavison with мос bonld or could have been 
done." 

The educational backwardness of the scheduled 
ceste population can be scensin clearer perspective 
when compared wit the ЇЧегасу of general. popula- 
tion. According to 1961 Census, percentage of 
literates in toial nopulation in the composite State is 
242, whereas porcentage of literates in scheduled 
caste population is 9.6. This shows how pronounced 
is the gap between the extent of literacy іп general 
population and scheduled caste population. The 
education of girls docs not appear to have received 
the attention that it deserves. There is a very wide 
disparity in the extent of literacy between scheduled 
caste men and womer. Percentage of literacy in 
scheduled caste males is 16.18 and that of females 
216, or a gap of 14.02 per cent. The gap at 
different levels of educition between percentage 
enrolment of scheduled caste children to total enrol- 
ment and percentage population of scheduled castes 
increases at the higher levels. 

Dr A.B. Bose in his paper on the "Problems of 
Educational Development of the Scheduled Castes”, 
published in the Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 1968-69, 
has shown that in the composite staie in 1964-65, 
the diference between percentage enrolment of 


20 





abeduled caste children to total enrolmert and 
percentage wopulation of scheduled castes was—6.9, 
-—11.5,.—12.0 and—13.8 at primury/juni»r basic, 
imidd'e;senior basic. high/higher secondary and 
histor education levels respectively. This also ex- 
piali» то some extent that why even the reserved 
vacancies remain unflled. There is urgent need to 
more attention towards the education of 
scheculed castes so that they are also іп а position to 
catch up with other sections of the society. 

И has been rightly poinicd out by the Comraissio- 
ner for scheduled Castes and Schodaied Tribes in his 
report for 1958-69: “If the bencüts of economic deve- 
lopment are to accure more and more to the relatively 
tess privileged classes of society and the Directive 
Principle of the Siate Policy that the operation of 
the economic sysiein. should not result in the cun- 
centration of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment, is to oe given a practical shupe, 
the state should intensify efforts at offering greater 
educational opportunities to. these communities." 

The survcy for estimating the extent of availa- 
bility of education, drinking water and other facilities 
conducted by the Economic and Statistical Organisa- 
tion in 1964, revealed that “while providing 
educationai facilities in villages, proportion of 
scheduled castes/triacs porvlation was not given aay 
definite weightage.” It would be in the fitness of 
things if more scaools are opened in the areas 
where there is concentration of scheduled caste 
population becaus: poor parents cannot afford to 
send their children to big distances for receiving 
education. Thero should be more liberal grant of 
scholarships aad stipsnus гог purchasiuy books and 
for meeting ihe expenditure of nostols where 
necessary. Тһе schomes of mid-day meals should 
also be started ro combat mainuirition as well as to 
serve as an incentive to attract more scheduled 
caste children io thc schools. 


Bay 
ey 


ү 
E have seen that overwhelming majority of 
the scheduled castes reside in the rural areas 
апа draw their sustenance from agriculture. 
Land is both the bread-giver and symbol of social 














status. The scheduled castes would remain outside 
Tabie V 
Year Total No. Of Total No. of Percentage of 
ending scheduled S.C. who got S.C. who got 
castes regis- employment employment. 
tered (000) 
31-3-66 24.8 3.3 13.3 
31-3-67 25.1 3.5 13.9 
31-3-68 26.1 3.8 14.6 
31-3-69 26.2 $7317 14.1 
Source: Annual Employment Review for Punjab; State 


Directorate of Employment, Punjab. 
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Attitude to Work 
SOM PARKASH DU; 


TE recent strike of incre. thon 
one lakh te chers ог Keraia 

fer 260 working dass during 
an szademie wear instead eof 220 
à» .prapered by the Kerala 
Government, raises Cerain imn. .- 
(ant Issacs, 

The first ls the cassier ct 
MUGS Qo work — Ina eapite! ч 
S$ocicly Where production S onis 
aken fer pror, working chos 
cannot be cxpeeted. to hav ci: 
aimaide of doing a: d cau to 
MaMireve Prucuction This is yo 
boot use лиан д otoduction, a. 
a result er coreased uota put: 
by the зз dur tie sime 
number of hears, docs oat ces. 
sarily result ач aoc уноса 
beneát either for the sccity as a 
whole or vor ine ме: Кегѕ tiem- 
rekes. 


Maximui Profirs 


On tbe other hand, it can ard 
offer docs. lead to ietrerctum uit 
of workers, ete. The айл ot the 
employers being ira imum profits, 
they are often interested. in res- 
tricted (ttd) prodection. leading 
to high prices. When produc- 
поп per worker increases, they 
de not hesitate to thiow out of 
employment a part of tie 
workers, 

“ven where workers are given 
increased. wages i o result. of 
higher production, there is an 
increae in the rat: ofesploita- 
Hon. Inereased productivity in a 
capitalist $ошду tends to result 
i fugher rate of profit. for tie 
vapitalists and mcr: exploitation 
end even unemplcyment for the 
workers. And ih Бало fact 
determinzs the ati ude to work 
Sla canit oci iy. 

^ rad.cal and total chang: 
in the attitude to work will be 
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пле сун 48074 +, 

тобе у: К, рос ер s! Ln : 

"msn логар х et 

the veo ka. ond che pess 
Do, 

Sone the mag cN a 
Сеше slde is cd t 
piepie “ч te Tour. 
tab эур, a 
ecc ewn 
Perd week 2. 

iv à vu MIX „де 
SOC CU, ODDO sc NS. v dL 
Aon do poU pee 
PS) hee thus ИЧ а 
о domat 


Sars uma ҮҢӨ sb ao. 75 


4 
Н 
* 





а to SUO MAC à 

hard OR b.e: don din oc 
Slade IC. cep. dde. uo CAS cmm 
SOPORE. 2 meihe a’ 


m ork. 


White vus. bo ik, ' 


ир, dS Лор c ta 
Ame densus ons: ocn 

eper ted ie ieval itis LC 
uos In Биба wn. 0, 


айча to бтлу aiccheul 0. 
clusions {тєлї thes: paoro wa 
asd should ot encourage s. 
connive ai aegatitve aiiinude iw- 
Wards work ever vw у. 


aD 


Гулия? солы; 
n ^c 


S ok 
at 


The esential function 
vate ip a henrgenis soco 
doubt, a to sapies ihe sete 
class and omer onm toite e « 
of the people — 7, mano s 
undertales meny tcs ass s 
especially ^n d2«clo, e gg uoni 
lt rans huadreds ал! ло, 
ands ot school, Trois cus 
hzed sector of Road Dourn p 
eic, АЙ this may hee a 
from the view рут of ihe eer. 
interests of the bey мас, ce! 
not all ihis is «ocv u ah 
interests GF ihe people су ots 


u. во@ ит cis nf this wpe 
happens, is zezorning wldzspreed. 
Invanably the motive for demand 
is tet gunulae moaning or dusire 
w show respect, but to have a 
hetcay 

There is also the !zudeucy to 
have more and юго nolidays is 
the name of reogi.33 and other 
fet лаана m de vame of birth 
ard death auniverserics of reli- 
gons and other leads. Aud 
since we lave me пу relipions ic 
ear country, i has to be опекой 
thai no religion is tr ated. „зш; 
ia Une retter Gi bon eys Casus 
шу oftea i£ week iu the Coven- 


puc Fi ur CREE m 
тыл} зех мшш М SUP BO'R 
. ^w ' a^ . Bi a3 £3. 
sas 2 rertly eoue d c itl, ше 









ines oF Tae c vinaen people. 


Ma iy Holida:s 


Since the British tira, te 
май working iz Government 


effices -trom Clerks 10 Бесма 
мате had to werk for Jess 
aumoa ur yours every day ard 
have «п Му wany more nods}: 
as compared te the indnsi ud 
уст шту ang суа cio Go yeramen 
stat working or dbe dids. 

One varuinp o some 
ment office has 16 work foi only 
siy oras the mesi sx anda tat 
heus. day sm tere nre C 
anbe- of days in the year for 








Qi Wins 





whieh eds tremar: Дох De- 
ree 5 int 
мне Une iaie, 





Sandie Of 
tondency 38 арзыу amens the 
очат cat field saf te rsim 
holidays, eic., at саг with the slat 
in the onces. 

During the period of «the 
Akali-Jana Sangh — Moenistry , in 


Punjab 130200 by St Gwnam 
Singh, almosi ouc out of uy 
мәд days becane a holiday iu iis 


Goveramort offices as aleo їп ef- 
ces ef locul bodies. This hep- 
cened because evov блоийау 
was made 2 Aolid'ay hes every 
Sunday, besides trc Koke number 
of festival, relezjows оли national 
holidays. To compensate for 
ite three addiioual holidays 
every mouth (secoue Satureday 
was a holiday even earlier), work- 
ing hours were increased ру ene 
hour every dav. 

This, however, in maù, cases 
remaincd on paver only, since 
also officials 





many осет 05 

wouid not come to осе in time. 
Actually the position became 
о? 


vuy bad because тлу would 
jeave corly on Pinays do some 
kte on ,Aondays. Phe pubie 
suffered. When the decision was 
eversea by the preseat Asali- 
Jane Langn Ministry, orgasua- 
dons of empiovocs protested. 

газ cet know what justica- 
tion the Kerala teachers had tor 
agroe'un to 220 working days in 
the year. 





The view point of the 
teachers, по vever, did not Gore 
to enjev pubiic support. бз 
ehoulu Dc 2 malter for serous 
though: on the pare of the ta- 
chers’ organisations. 

The second question coucerss 
decide аспаса 


the огап te 
^, wards strikes, 

Strike is traditiouguy а work 
iny class weapon to fight the 
bourgeoisi; Without this wia- 
por the working class саа лей 
kepe to win its day-io-day econu- 
mic челу and ight back ths 
offe3-ives of the bourgcolsie nor 
io wia political power. 

This, of course, does not men! 
yat ths cveluuonary trade 
4nio2. and‘o: working class par- 
tic: should consider it thei: duty 
to vallas mary strikes 2s possi- 
ble. Such аз attitude only helps 
ike bourgeoisie, Tt often leads to 
gesouncing «Бо working class 
wher еге is rot adequate Tes- 
лоп е to the strike calls given 
without scrious thought. 

{tis also necessary to ‘2ке 
note of the fact that the working 
class weapon of strike is new 
5eing used by other classes also 
aad not always for revolutionary 
or even progressive or pro-people 


demands. Once in Punjab, the 
wholesale foodgrain dealers—- 


many of them hoarders— went оп 
strike against certain measures 
which were progressive and in the 
interest of the people. 

More than опсо rich peasants 
in Punjab’ have threatened to go 
on strike and not to produce 
wheat unless its procurement 
price is fixed at Rs 100 per quin- 
tal. Obviously, neither the work- 


“ing class nor other progressive 
forces in the State can support 


strikes of this nature. 

{һе attitute of considering 
every strike to be something re- 
volutionary is obviously not^a 
revolutionary attitude. Not only 
that. -In today’s speciflc condi- 
tions of India, onc cannot adopt 


nius ard the sime it 
fowercs all siras ofthe v 
clas; and employees. 

{a certain cases if migh he 
соте с te intacsify the noke n 
eH one de usn demandet с кА. 
Tr. cen in other casos, ilie co. x 
thing wight be to oring аб 
аера п a spi of give 
and teke. 


ihe position i» wats comp- 


"lead by the ie tkt caie 


there da а bourges тоо 


at ie Cenite, а ргорс. 5190 
lefüs — Cascamment may Оё 


formed iv a Sinte with its powers 
ircurnseribed by the bourgeuls 
constitution. Unsicss there is а 
situation in tho country in which 
Ae Left and democratic parties 
think it correct «о boycott elec- 
tions oc to create dcadiocks after 
winning niajordics in the State as 
semblics, governments of Left and 
deciocrauc parties ja the States. 

with limited powers wil b^ thore. 


The sim o£ such Geysi n- 
mert would be то give meaxi- 
mum relic? to the propie. ie 


hele poopie to teed the dut 

rations af the proent Sourgesis 

constitution, to raise iheir poli- 

lico! consciousness, and to. 
strengthen their organizations, 

No progressive сап take Ше 

stand that there rmat be no strike 

under such a go.crmraent. OP 

the other hand, it showd be the 

duty of such a govevament not 

to permit the police ro supress 

the strikes and tc help the strikes 

whe. the same arc the result of 
adamant and wrong attitude of 
the employers, when their aim is 

to weaken the power of maso- 
poly, to broaden democracy, etc. 

in the country. 


Flexible Tactics 


Even when there is a hasty 
strike, or a strike for demands 
which may пої be very reason- 
able, a progressive government 
should not allow its police to be 
used against peaceful strikers but, 
at the .ame time, that government 
should do ай it can to bring 
about a just and reasonable 
seit; ement, 

At Ше same time, it is not 
dificult to imagine that some 
‘sections of the working class of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Sa Nuclear? 


М. SBAEEST ИМА; р 


heated contr.rversy 15 caging 


4758 these days s «o упай 


or act Endia should wane 
facture nuclear weasons. Seme 
wars, public lectures and debates 
have been the agpular mezes of 
expression and amnw»le таїегы1 
has been. made available to 
people thrqngh — newspapers, 
journals, radio апі othe; m ans 
of mass communication. 
[omer be menioncd, Low- 
ever want barring а Yew oxcec- 





ticus, mosi of ins Cociment оз 
this voy intportact subisct Wave 





tesi соате Ly emotion ar 
wishful tuiaking. 


Thugs Cost 


et US make 2 scientific anc 
realistic cnaiysis of the probiem. 
It appears that ibe bomb fcoby 
did not worry about cconomics 
of the bomb, ner would ii bother 
about the reprecssions ai home 
and abroad. 

While commenting on ibis 
crucial subject, the foremost 
thing to rememocr is that at 
present the economic situation 
in the country is far from satis- 
factory. In spite of the three 
Five Year Plans, the financici 
conditions have been going from 
bad to worse. Even essential 
commodities are not yet easily 
and freely available to the com- 
mon man. 

[t is estimaied that in order 
to be a nuclear power, india 
will have to spond, over з 
number of years, an amount in 
excess cf the total outlay for the 
Fourth Five Year Plan. This 
will exclude the amount needed 
fer a satisfactory delivery system 


The author oclongs to the Depart- 
went of Political Sence, Aligarh 
Muslim Un versity. 
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wht o may requir. ап f. 
amount, 
Besides, a jarge amewa wd 


bz needed in order to sise ': 
with developments ii idc “eli 
and in orae fo caich o v 

tue chine] aed ойу mo 

sopl.isticated ИЙ еы” qogu ТУ 
As Dr Satubha: масон 
ofthe Atomic io cuv 
sens. bas mentors. “И 5 ою 
ibivz to терис sro (Н, cos, 
out is another te iesen а 


Меп, 


aromis обо гылык лш by ou 
could be realised oriy i? 


vep: funds айе sane 
for йн ^C. t 
. Méóieovcs, 3 order а op 
por nuclear prowitunssgt 022 
bc sguired to reduce ош ooo. 
fopinenial plans ал? activ C 
in view of aithn one m у 5 


D 


inat a рсо counary “ae cod 


















cannot  niford whe Сочи, nl 
beosoming av afe cwm. 


The suppo:fsrs os tei 
facture of nuclear Weer: TE 
pit forwod certai y боз 


Let us analyse theri one “by av 


Unienable Argament 


tn the first place, according to 
those who »«cept. slogans as su^5- 
stitutes for arguments and faces, 
the  selfistpect of the naton 
demands in 
nuciear weapons, Batit 15 com- 
monsense that the bomb cannot 
provide a short-cut to sec. riti, 
self-respect and influence. i vite’ 
Kingdom and Fraco үсүн. 
ideal examples, Both nove sunk 
to :he status of second class powers 
in spite of their nuclear arsenals, 

The supporters of the vsanu- 
facture of nuclear weapons arua 
that what India needs is a es 
nuclear bombs, aad that the poc. 
sessica of even a limited nun'oer 
of such werpons will ie an 
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a FOR SPACING 

CHILDREN 

3 Today, children бал be had by 
d cholce and not by chance. : 
^ Mirodh gives you the choice to 4 
have a chile only when you | 
desire It. 


FOR THE HEALTH OF 
MOTHER AND CHILD 
$ Doctors say a child needs 
special care during its first 
three or four years for its 
pioper giowih. Also, the 


mother needs the tlme to 





recoup her health aftor chihi- 
birth. With the usc of Niradh, 


you сёп easily postpone the 









5 mere 
9 pais s 
gives yoz | 
the power 
to Unit 
your 
family? 


birth of your next child. 


Nirodh (condom) is a contra- 
ceptive mado of super quality 
rubber for men. This is used 


all over the world because it 





Super Quality 
Ruber Contraceptive |- 


FOR FAMILY PLANNING 
15 paise for 3 


is simple, safe and does not 






affect the hoalth of the usors. 


> 





А Nirodh is available everywhere. 
E 

1 
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i 
е Зз) SOLD BY PROVISION STORES, 
Е 


GROCERS, CHEMISTS AND 





ORUGGISTS, GENERAL 
MERCHANTS, PAN SHOPS ETC. 
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. REQRGE sier. KASEY 
{нш paper contains veplics 1р ргєпат aseitfioa- visited озю 6 de "Wic aen 
B and-answer materials distrib wed ny ius Алаин Mates Sha gu ~ 

tration ол May t in yard ioc the Село фи — dlteasjes sry 4 ' 
invasion--as wcllas ic ccraum atMeisenis usio By оу өртө — dij waa 
the Presicest in his April 30 speech. | BSoviei Thue ил. же э oo 

1. Tha Administrating’s claim ai UH Resyees Chinas 
for Cochodia'4 ntioualizy. асобае pew su 1. 

Ceira] (o President Püxor's ar.ument i the рела ameu 5 jc x 
following statement in the introductory pac of nis Visine. - sud € 
Apri 705 .negch. Going back io the Спамға — whica rhe nee cy co refuse 
Agreemerl;. ot 1954 hz sated. “American policy Camboctin’s | gov ме t. 
since элеп was ton fo covupalriniy regret the (A wist dae Сер зра Pe 
uevtrality of the Carnbodiaa ргоріе Inthe White Chins (or eoabsuercan Li oy 
House's *ubsequenily cslewed (May 1), 7 Sackerouna Upar bring iced is V. 
informatics on Cambodia’, атом; “he varices «A nbaseador tonno s Veoh 
hypothetical questions raised wes oas which reads: plans ere be LN \ 
“Why do we have to support the Lon Nol govern- a puwe;. "i^e y a 
men? Wasn't Sihinouk the liceal ruler and- wasa t \take such Е 
he pushed out by а совр” Tue answet provided Sihanouk КАлыг оо (Cree 
by the White T/ouse states: “Тае cuesiion of who Was озго vaih quc. 
rules in Cambodia isa matter fo: the Cambodians  süppo« for the CIA 
to decide. We had absolutely nothing to do with — Thmland and лнй Viernes ~ 
the change.” - і | 1939 the aboruve “бапик. 

The Historical Reconds—Y is to be hope that aimed at overthio- npud | 
the US was not party to the overthrow of Sihcaouk, military operations су uke Baro So. 
but it is understandable why the many vears of in Thailand. Severa! for: eod 
American clandestine sctivity in Cambodia makes Penh warned Sibanc^ aoiu Laca 
Sihanouk think otherwise and may raise some doubt action, and їпүгзїї д^ ш wet os w 
in the minds of anyone familiar with the periinent, government (and . BGT sno sb 
historical record. There is a great deal in that American CIA was Сис ab 
record that departs radically from the President's Marshall Sarit of Туа c: ov 
assertion that it bas been American policy to ment also backed the effort, 
"scrupulously respect the neutrality of the Camvo- By 1966 « ver naigis ui: oy © 
dien people". sure Sinunouk „точат Cep ^7 

In fact for the most of the lost 15 years the Khmer Serei td ege. s. зул. 
United States have opposed Cambodian neviralityand Combodian army, hro” (rer Perey 
applied various kinds of pressure to get it to assume Vietnam’s Crmbodien «v 05iv, 
an anti-Communist stance in alignment with high rates of pay .. ' provided x 
American policy objectives. Following Cambodia’s Special Forces trainiig ^o cerry sop 
refusal to accept the security mantle incorporated in Cambodia from bases in hc th. Sor « 
the SEATO. protocol, American aid was halted. Southeast Thailand. Pordo. ie ui 


Ine Saigon and Bangkok goverrmenis imposed an 
сссполас blockade, and border violations were 
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Z Yh: Aewügistrution s Cleim 6$ Non-Vivlaüew of 

Cumhodien Tenney . 

Rererina to Vistnamese counauuist santiqanes à 
Cambodia, l'resicecut Nixon stated on дог 30 “Бот 
g years nenhor ihe US ror South Упа moved 
пу those enemy sanctus ies because we did not 
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wih do мјере ibe territory of а neutri 
тыб он." ) A 
ihe Амоса Хоса. е July 1965 the latere 


natioazl Control Coumirsion (LO.O) repmted o: 
zvidonee of border crossiups into Cambodia пу South 
Viera'ucse ferres, statine 1021 Пете were 375 such 
incideuts i: 1964 aad 385 ir the first five months 57 
1963 aione.. Thes ^ comm soa enarimously con- 
nuded thot “Nore of those incidests were provoled 
oy the Goyal Government of Cambodiv’. From 
that time oa hers were cepoated епот of border 
‘acurs:ons aud air attacks знаті border Areas іаѕ 
Cambooi chiefly by Sov; Vietnamese ол also Dy 
Aynerican forces. A Bw e wammes follow: 
iin Mav 3. 1045, Ave days after Seuth Vietuamesz 
sams bombed a village two miles inside Cambocia. 
ihaaouk, lodging тезсог Юну with the United 
S:ates. bvoke of diploma. relaioas wii Washint 
ton? New York Tines, Mer 4, 1965), 
fy Ociober 13, 19635, Vew York Times Southeast 
Asis errep ngent Seyrsat Topring recoried thet 
“Serta Vietnamese patro border aad recouno:tering 
устай Fequeutiv Av the frontier, sometimes 
homing suspected 5 intcone targets on Cambodian 
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cwtrhory. Combodians say ihm more then 30 of 
tests vites have b.e iile im these acacks over 
Па jast two увањ (New УлА fimes, October 
17 1955) 


Qu September 21. 1265, Aseriean helicopters 


fat cad x chet atiack against + Colnbodios military 
Pos. (Асе Yosh fenes, Sepicraber 22, 24; October 





: fenuazy 22, 1968, the Us ackrowledged that 
Зо. 17. Vietnamese p.troíi mad mace a limited 
rusion cate Cambogia following Pre from Viet 
sanse Ceusnunsti плиз on tua Саг Бой ап side. 
iNew Ктк Tünes, Janey 25, 1908) 

Jo Aor 1966, US eir vad дуйнесу attacks were 
lauf aed ас inst coumiurdst bases inside Cambodia. 
iNew York Times, Avril 75, (9695, 

On Moy 8, 1969, US B-52 hambers raided com- 
oruünist suoply dumps anu cass within Cambodia. 
(Mey v, 1369 К 

Setover-December, 1969, Sihanouk protested 
continuing US bombing of Cambodian border area. 






5. The Accimisiration s Qaestion 

Wak nis acuior (che American intervention in 
Cunnodias affect pas‘fication and Vietnamization 
adversely by pulling ARVN and US foices out of 
шош Vietnam? 

The Ad sinistrutov'7 dnwci - One cannot assume 
shat the enemy will оё able io take advontage of the 
sit ation in this fashion since we have some indica- 
aJt that they ere also giviez priority sttention to 
protecting bers areas in Casubodia. 

We ovlievs inat in any case we wil! gain, because 
in the lone rus damage io the bases will be greater 
aod burt the communist effort in South Vietnam 


25 


mora than wharcvardbaticd cas: in South Vietnam 
ihéy mistu he'able to make дару ihis action. 
‚тари the paniscus migren. of Sar respon- 
‘sible rabiiary tcadess. [ 

dnother Ачумег——„Ё 18 1700, a3 0 
Washington now assu, tnat Vieinsuiixal 
succeed witheu: denial of castera Cambcediin dis- 
tricts to the enemy, then che Adreinistration has ne 
aliurnative excep! to occupy hese uress Witu South 
Wetoamese and/or American troops, and to make a 
major enn Continuing соти тоне to shors up tho 
Lon Mol goverament. This means that ths scope of 
the war hes beer greully expanded witkou' апу sig- 
nificant силлде in ibe balance of forces. 

Th: Souch Vietnamese army, whose capacity io 
defend even бош Vietnam is still critically depen- 
dent осоп ^merican military rosses, is now called 
upon їо spread its resources ever more лу in long- 
term gount operations cves ВО of Cambodia, It 
is cleze за the number cf Vietnamese soldiers avail- 
able to zcHeve American manpower in Vietnam is 

} То extend assignment of 


c 


Americans, it is clear thet tac process set in motion 
by the Carabodian wivasion works directly against 
prospects for achievement of that polisy anc bring- 
ing America.t soldiers home. 

i 
4. The Advinistratiows Gacsilon 

What hes made you suddenly docidz that. these 
bases and seretuaries represen such a serieu: threat 
that we have to invade а леш. 31 nation? After all, 
the Presideat on April 20 did гок aliude to the situa- 
tion in tus which would have suggested such а 
sciious ccuscrn. 

The Adininigivation’s Ansver—-On Apri 20 the 
President Cj: not allude w tre Cambodian situation. 
He said the North Vietnamese would be taking 
“grave risks" if ti jeopardized the security of our 
forces in. Vietnam by increased actions in Vietnam, 
Cambodia, or Laos. | 

The actions which Hanoi has taken over the last 
ten days Fave shown that Hacoi is taking new 
actions in Cambodia which will ieopardize our re- 
maining forces in South Vietnam. Jt is securing 
and expanding the Cambodian bases and trying to 
establish a hegemony in Cambodia which would give 
North Vietnam and Viet Cong forces full frecdom io 
operate in. South Vietnam and resupply tbem- 
selves. 

Let me cite some of these recent actions, though 
I am sare you can ge: a fuller record from DOD or 
from reading the press. For example, on April 20 
communist forces attacked two. provincial capitals, 
Snoul and Takeo, one north and one south of 
Phnom Penh. They also attacked and heid Saang, 
just south. of Phnom Penh. On April 23, they 
attacked Mimot—another provincial capital, 
as well as an important bridge linking the provin- 
cial capitals of Snoul and Kraiie оп Route 13. The 


_ next day, they attacked the port city of Кер, - Two 
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Cays iater, they attacked sorag ships on no à Котур 

Тфу also occupied the town. ог Angiassem. а few 
Miles rorth af takes. "bey паме ай tho past (wo 
waess fired on foreign vessels ip the Mekong River 
and have out iirtually eves map. iad leading 
norin, south опа cass om of Phnom Fenh. These 
acdoas clearle gu Ucyond securing former base 
Penu They are aggressive сурапыл «à Communist 
cor trol over large parts of the country, to Масктай 
ang threaten ihe government, and to ny to gain 
much grear control of Cambodia than they have 
had to date, 

Another Ainswer---The: Recent Kecoiw—TVhis gues- 
tion hie asked is a m-rtineut ome, but it is act 
auswercd accurately. ‘The record suggests the US- 
Saigon invasion was in considerable ncasure promp- 
ted by a desire to save the ті: ғу regime in 
Phnom Penh from the conseyncaces o. its own 
actions. 

New Communist actions in Cami dia have 
clearly been primarily response to new pressures 
from the Cambodians and iks allied forces of the 
United States and South Vietnam: they сап hardly 
be explained as "aggressive expansion of Communist 
control" for the sake of geiaing “orsater control of 
Cambodia," Communist acions cited above have 
thus far been of a primavity d-‘ensivé aature and 
relate to major shift among Cu:nvodian political 
forces end the South Vietnamese army's invasion of 
Cembodia (Later followed by фе 105 invasion). 
From the Communist perspective the South Vieina- 
mese and American invasion was provocative and 
invited an escaiatory response. This has already 
begun, as evidenced by their recent moves against 
Attapeu and Saravaue in Southern Laos. » 

New actions by Напо: and the NLF in Cambodia 
are primarily a response to the ncw and hostile Lon 
Nol coup group in Cambodia aud ac co indication 
of being ат aggressive move against South Vietnaiu. 
North Vietnamese and NLF forc:s сп Cambodia 
have taken new action in Cambodia, but these Пауе 
been to a significant degree in responte $0 the deci- 
sion of Loa Nols regime to termiraie previous 
arrangemenis for securing food ard military supplies. 
In its background paper attached to these questions 
the Administration itself admits that the move has 
"induced the Communists to drive Cambodiaa 
authorities entirely out of large scctions of ihe 
country so that the Communists can then draw 
directly on the civilian population for their food 
supplies." 

As regards the beginning of fighting, the chrono- 
logy is instructive. The attacks on Snoul and Takco 
occured nearly one month after Lon Nol’s figurehead 
Chief of State, Cheng-Heng, pledged to oust 
Communist troops from Cambodia’s borders. Айег 
ə period of talks with US ала South Vietnamese 
oílicers, the Cambodian 
Vietnamese and NLF forces on March 22. This 
attack was followed by the tirst allied offensive on 
border bases on March 27, 1970. On April 11, the ficst 
large massacre of Vieinamese civilians conducted оу 
the Cambodian army was reported. Two days later; 
Aprii 13, the NLF took the town of Prasot. On 
April 18, the Cambodian army was involved in the 
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6. The Admisistrac:: - 47 

The President has . ма. 
casualties, low, and ius mua 
do so. Will isse ^recauions oe 
subsiantially ? 

The Admreisior-, 
will reduce s thry: à VHS 
time lead to fewer tu 2.00 re 

Our Áuswer-- Ys — 2:1 05 
to our forces beezuso oloi 
the area of confi, enc pro s 
prevenis ihe NLP and Nan 5 
reoccupying thei: Cava v incer s 
namcse or Amocrican ib. eco Cui. 
Withdrawal from the ot. 


means the Commun'ts wil reco in 
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eos ame по! been suas abo Лу reduced by Suita! 
cog alied {оша during 23 sa vesion, the threat 
тоза р? then will nor be sosfeantüs reduced. 
Gone Sous Viewuinere choose te mmo an 
Joanboun ew of tho Mekong us President A kisu 
rs jhe ошег bound- 
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BUNTECO vais d БУСА? 

"eo eerinistrarion s “ry ccr he quesaon of 
эйс” gous to the heart of what 
; Supshocte. Wo would be abso- 
clear sere or злато. of scaucnce oud con- 

ее (uwan o aggression, sacmnt and deter- 
жей, nor octy iersmeaing the overthrow oi а 
пва govni г, Dut also роза: а sigarficantly 
mg dauger fo tar security of our forces m South 


Fade “у; 











Ора veris р Cambodia, thecefore, ате coran] 
" э . a 
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Tame i fest n^ саен ucfeased Com- 
Qe EBL Lee Cuyreodia Coena US forces 
e. onte лата aad eouté have a cigeificant cet 
= ihe course of tha war, Our coasideradons Gere ean 
coor psychelo neni to pursty miiiay. Gar judgement 
ao been tie for tic. wilening or lengthening the 
yon irm and Gecisive acuon cow in Cambodian 
зб сірот was neccesary fo demonstrate to the ene- 
ry ^vi now [sich aet presumably] allow the 
wet .; Se cartisd Soyood its vresert bounds, nor 
euw Gs enemy to vse Carabedia with impunity in 
at onuing Wietoami anon, 

Ibo мул и paradoxical to сай this a “new 
wur in the cucs realistic sunse, this is an effort 
(^ conan. tie "old war”? and bring it to a speedy 
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Ae other Anse -Yast of this question. hes been 
ieys erel Ju he previovs answers. [Moreover, one 
onld до; tha the coronoloz; provided by the 
Thies fo nc аса accor panied its release of ques- 
urua ач. answers) is soriously imbalanced and lacks 
weabor of same ef ibs mest essential events 
Sivecdy росіагос io any understanding of these 
Cevalopaients.! .. 

Tn addition, the /cilowing points are directly re- 
icyan. fo the accouac provided by ihe Administra- 
г ORs ¢ ALWE- 
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hodia Uy the end oF Ды: 
fiom sc ring that they, will sot be sent ба: again in 
Joly or succeeding тот hs. Our ally, Gerecal '[hieu, 
however, has mada ориси thet for zt wost the next 





six monihe--threugh tre Aweron sations of 
November ag ho so епу pn n =the Боп Vict 
siamese атау vull паме the iespemsibility of sustain- 
ing the government of General Lon Nol, irüning 
bis amy, and тоъате и wha militeey зарро. іл 
at least tne ez.'ern half cf Cambodia. 

Presioen? Mixon'z irvasicr: of Cambodia has aad 
its impact not merely on the border база лгель, bat 
has served fo тупы \пе whole poliueal vaisnce with- 
in that coas.ry. Cambodia as a stats ino longer 
provides the О sited Staies with a neutralist flank, 
flawed only by communist border sanctur-ics, Today 
а whole tiction is torn apart by e civil war—where 
areae of fishing alternate with creas of political and 
military vacpum. What was oce a state whose pre- 
sence helped comain the wa" n Vietaam is now а 
political and miltory oattledeid dominated not by 
Cambodians, Gut by American, Sortu Vicinemese, 
Vineong ond North Victramesc "orc. 

The overthrow of Puce Sihanouk and the 
Ametican-Vietrimesc invasion havo irtemediably 
shattered the precarious interme peace ard balance 
of political force in Cambodia. Washington's and 
Saigon's support for General Lon Nol hus forced 
Sihanouk io scek an allianc with the Cambodian 
lett and the NLE and North Vistnamese. The 
narrow cite Basc of the Lon Nol ecvernment means 
ii jacks ine legitimacy anco; Cambodians іо 
exercise effective autuority пт its own. One of the 
initizi sizps tdken to бегий it involves the dispatch 
io Phrom Peak of American-trained and financed 
Cambodiaa merceuarics serving with ihe South 
Vietnamese Suecial Forces, a first contingent of 
4,000 arriviug a few days after. American forces 
crasged the Cambodian fr Subsequently, 





frontier. 
vrevidept Thien nas made clear that one of the 
major missions of ihe South Vietnamese army is to 
sustain the Lon Nol government; and this, of 
course, means io fight thóse substantial eiements 
loyal tc Sihanouk. (By May 11, South Vietnamese 
forces were already engaged well to the west of the 
Mekong River.) 

A government which has no better way of estab- 
lishing nationalist credentials*than by perpetrating 
massacres of defenseless Vietnamese civilians is not 
likely to endure. Sihanouk's powerful natioaalist 
appeal is now united with those radical appeals of 
the Cambodian communist insurgents which relate 
to the widespread social and economic grievances of 
the Cambodian peasantry. President Nixon has con- 
tributed to the creation of a formidable anti-Ameri- 
can alliance in Combodia, making a long civil war 
ia that country inevitable. 

By proxy, taeu, through its ciient, Sou:b Vietnam, 
the United States has moved into Cambedt politically 
as well as militarily to support a narrowly based 
regime that would never be viable on iis own. And 
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T the шере eitstive regime in Suor vere w enl- 
таро this world хорау briag abeut the cohipes 
of a sccond and equally enrepreseptative cexime in 
Phnom Penh. 

i^e escalatory responses ао the Ale: аг, invasion 
of Сато hes a:ceudv extended beyond develop. 
зей a that cougtss, Tt threatang Amaian sanct. 
na 468 13 haos, Thee, North Vietuatocee forces have 
"onGrfaxcr to compensse бз, face cf tueir Come 
dou ал bases by exogrding the contol ju southern 
Loca, taking the town of Atiopcu, and now taveaten 
P8 Sar.tepe-—both major staiepic centros. This 
Biers the geograpoical and тшу valence: in 
DM; Lacs qaa areg fronting on ooti Cambodia 
asa south Vietnam), quite as drastically as did 
ta: powerful North Vietname.c response а fev 
осте ago to the Adminisicesion’s їп in 
upsethn ihe previous precarious Gaiance «3 central 
Loas ov attempting to seize the Plain of riz 

The North Vietnamese action: at that t «c also 
exposed the fragility of the Administraon's Vict- 
namization policy; for if Hanoi could so гару 
augment its military power in Leos aud drive 
US-suppoittd Laotian troops back fer beyond 
the point from which they launched ‘he 'r attack, 4 
cleariv (sns ihe capacity for an equivalent atz- 
mentation of its ferres in Soh Vietnam (or ir 
Cambsda} whenever the time eens mes. pre- 
pitious 

ба addition, US iniervention agamse the NLF 
sanctuaris im Cambcdia, in conjunction with ‘the 
Jevelouing power vacuom there, invees NEE grd 
Nora Мпа лих movement against Аздатїспа sage- 
tutes ii eastern Lhetland and the Mekong River 
valley ammus of western Laos. As US aac South 
Vict:aio se forces penetrate further пио Cambodia, 
the comimunisis can no longer be expecizd to confine 





their operations in that country to areas аса Ше. 


Vietnamese bordes. They wil fes no constraints 
against establishing baces anywrere m- Can.vodia, 
including districts opposite the Tha: irontier. Con- 
sequently, the Tüai government is they to Sind its 
owp security increasingly threatened. fts defense 
forces, largely committed in recent ycars io the 
defense of its north-eastem frontiers, wil! now have 
to bc extended to cover Tnailand's open southeastcrn 
Hauk, whose security had hitherto been takes for 
gianted because of the existence of яп effective 
ectraist government in Phnom Penh. Jn eGect 
Thailand will now have to guard both jts Laotian 
ard iis Cambodian frontiers, and its security will 
have appreciably diminished. 

9. The Adm{nistration’s Question 

‘The operations which is now beginning [the Cam- 
bcdian intervention] is а very large operation. What 
do we hope to accomplish? 

The Administration’s Arswer—Our basic objective 
is materially to reduce the new threat which the 
sanctuaries pose to our forces in South Vietnam. We 
expec, to accomplish this. 

We have the following specific goals: 

TO disrupt enemy plans for operations against 
Souih Vietnam, thus supporting our Vietnamization 
program and helping to shorten the length of 
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riots have tendcz 


'o wi, our p.rspenfüive, We 
wish. to achieve foo gauch ioo 
i209. amr осле largets are 


in cimen right; ому tactics tend 
io 5evoIme seit do vgddeg Cie 
ерде agi inst con а тоїсез 


is being fargely маа on г 
зака of enomv. croosing. 
In cur veal we seem © iorgct 
that Fic acgumenig а couvinesd 
secular‘ct find anashing misht not 


claim weny encmy casualties. 
Convder, for insacco, the 
"fascl" argument fhe Prime 
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ánti-communa! Crusade 


NASEMORA GHRATDVIA! 


Mini to; accused —cnitz antly, oF 
coszsz—Srn Vajpayee of s sang 


ihe language of Hitler, ori 
Vepzyss felt бог, Lest the 


people saould forge: ihis uninue 
distirction bestowed on һи, the 


next Jay ho indulged on inocx 
Pisitlonica de remind ife House 
ihat уз те Munistes had indeed 


Prened Sim to Hiter tac Creat. 
Thus, for all its ridiculous overiov ©з, 
"vas au astute тсууе--іће poliiical 


acumen not susp.cied of s Jana 
auga leader — 
the Prime sfinister, Ovet 


wheimed by ner noble passion, 
Иче оер tsa, чие vas got 
add essine a Eurcocan audience. 
Su Vajpayse did uot He was 
різу. в іо. ап audigacs outside 
Parliament, with а харро ne 
couic take for gracted for reasons 
of mass ignorance of histcrica. 
and, foc the Jndisn peopic, quits 
remete facts. Even amongst the 
ksawleugeable, these facts might 
not arouse the same cmotional 
sesponse they evokc in countries 
thet suffered under Nazism. 


Walse Objectivity : 


How do we know for sure that 
to the man-in-the sircet Hitier is 
the epitome of human evil, racial 
hatred, genocide, the man res- 
ponsible for setting the clock of 
history back by а couple of 
decades? He might stand in 
popular mind as a great patriotic 
hero who lost through an acci- 
dent of history. Distance in 
time and space sometime lend 
false objectivity. The people tend 
to have sneaking sympathy for 
the loser--this is more true of a 
"hero" with a career as dramatic 


"ои p.h. Nr: 
ehe д GEER сйс 


uet the suay E ns 
ЭА иша и pet iss iher pobue af 


"he соншиика! jugita is being 
iAalnstuor „йч: 
^ ylev оп the stiojert. 
wee AR: ds Calin (gos. 


ag Hitler's--wrbo might hry: sow. 
Ths benefit of the doucs oy the 
samo weird logic of mass psycho- 


logy, alio obscures iis evil 
character. Р 
"The suu.o goes for tho term 


fascist, so. frequeutly, ars righily 
usud to describe tha RSS. But 
how do we condera ihe RSS in 
the eyes of the com:uon man by 
caning it c fascist orgenation? 
What, india, daes Sse wang 
ior ай aver^ge Incr Me neve” 
suffered. ii. 


If anvihiag the err pie might 
give the sata Sangh a much- 
needed shot in the агт. They 
were furabling for issney to reach 
the masses. The campaign has 
oroviled them with issues teat 
sove: were. Besides, they have 
reccived immense  oublicity—~ 
and no fee charged. 

Consider, for instance, Sri 
Golwalkar's press conierence—a 
remarkable achievement indeed 
for an obscurantist leader. We 
might comfort our secul; hearts 
that it exposed the communal 
character of his organisation. 
The man nevertheless got away 
with the press coverage he never 
hoped for. Who knows his 
“message” might have found re- 
sponse in many an unsuspecting 
mind. At least for millions of 
readers, a  non-issuc—Muslim 
separatism-—acquired the шеш 
sions of live issue. 

Let us ask a pertinent ques- 
tion, If the aim is to expose 
the cormumunal character of the 
Jana Sangh, what do we achicve, 
granted we would succeed. 
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@ tide is act very different from 
sa Cucrüse лыр һтал?з wieg 
the “Skin jeade”? £^ en tte 
rldlpago 


Cruel Fes. 












fot us acecpt the este. face 
that feo communal "орет --09 
Gistiact Тош. comuunal victenn: 
1—19 tec complex ic adm: ate 
quick soi a det ue абу accepi 
the unmesoant фм ИИ ta mi m 
sosmnunity, dike che zffuesi das’, 
is обун болор crits teen: ; 
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парлы pieced, Опсе an sieg 


ig made e ex ose кз. T pe 
Ccompiex forces iff elite 
usualy in sems of its victira’s 
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poteatial wickedness. Tois 
Muda is on АҺ tpe Jera. 


Sangh is castin. in. i 
Let us adjust our sigbin “А 
caunot achieve vinim a short 
span of a few mouths wnat ùe 
Chose їо ignore for more ibas 
two decades. We often cong 
wate ourselves’ for beue a 
serular country, ОГ course, 
compared io Pakistan we are a 
Secular nation. 
not shunt out with the exception 
of Punjab--all the Muslims afier 
Partition. We have Muslim 
Ministers in the Government, 
more often picked up by the 
ruling party rather than thrown 
чр by the Muslim masses. We 

bad even a Muslim Presideat, 
Beyond ihis, however, we 
can boast of precicus little secu- 
larism. üdeed, there has been 
an element of humbug in our 
secularism. Whether we like it 
or not, for an average Hindu 
a Muslim remains a person with 
с territorial emotional affini- 
125. if not an agent of Pakistar.. 
How much has been done to 
dispel this odium with which a 
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After all we did. 
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promied со жедеп гш x пето. cents [o the paront 
Yoeooad haf мезе, рак inus. The 1964 
Act геге as а duck shadow aud, anally, ihanko 
оомин галиг of the people, tue US Ministry., 
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nore tor Beppy t2 be discusse 1 Hers. 
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1964 Act Га force hove beru 
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AT PAN 
zo Рајен in ity wast waked pu. 
{л) The RSS fe oki not oni i. 
aco 05 its working, Do functions on the Doreupie 
of what i descuibess az Fy Chedek бам ча 
tios is2688 folowing one icader Е 189 ретоарзѕ 
ыч оду organisation im India жле obenicnes do 


iudouoock but 


aye 





tha iuge wp ene ho hs, Sar Sangh Chelex, ws not 
ave бшм Dub made chisanra And the Sar 











м Chala’ сомо) the гысы! bead.c® the orpoan- 
sat n. Phe present one, Sri М. 5. Gobva'sec, wos 
now valed by the feundsr, KB BRedgenet, cod 
entitiea йо лот ае a s successor without mter- 
тиза Dy ап Poey Wee The toumeeeule pet och 
of pra aras (who etus orgzinser v аса apporirtod 
at mi bohet. CTiüsough them Ке 2245545 sot only 
the КАЗ put atso the Lana 87720. mativ 09! wieje 
шабуга ате in poues only because tony ате акей 
‘to play 9 cnan го с ia wat feld. 

G) fu teiaticiship of the RES and Janua Sanvb 
aes aurolyeed гаг ллу ecti-dloccurad> element 
in cur politics, Ad soliUcul portis  Laenmino their 
policies thes igh opan pubic dixnasion. 

















The Jana 


and зоре sion ci the RSS wich i: not answerable 
бо зш. Thes 2 part o: th? political system 
is cade oto ай coer cenut which can prove to 
se 8 сашссох.з erc ih for d 7mov"acy. — 
Mode of #инсйзнї ү Бәм the ideological 
Пы! character o tie ctga its mode of 





плос Чало: of the tendez-aged children. 
: Som kave che osganatun as they grow 
“умішғег cundo SRG 
chere аге mary жас do not get this opportunity 
.tecaus: c.. country has stiil to reach a stage where 
variety of opinion may reach everybody freely. 
TN tha: stage arrives, it is our national duty to 
cave this woalth ef the nation from being made into 
"thing rorcaes by a fascist organisation. Future 
. М, . A + . 
eenerationn would cur. vs if we fail in this as the 
world ioday curses іза -CGjerman contemporaries of 
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ments aow UcIt'yoiatbes uus Мы Low on the 
subject богу as an СЇчсыто mess не to abotsa 
fandlerdisat im tis State, Mol say aboltaou 
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‚Чуу wamk C0 prevides clean 
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ako estouiane ther veeda to vo olo улаи Yor 
the sum reason — Ln. “есу vealise dbet (ne 
gums and songs гаа galya Capo э te aoi 
tion is bzuncd everv^a ty would ko zy diat 7s au 


соб Н. X iato- 
of our people. 
“the 


prdevisiie achvicy sad vouj 
logy “ag rc nvcazüvL der апе huis 
That is way ?deology is injected sur opiitiouly. 
bau would only iasan ie end ot the ‘tap 

(Hi) Goverment servants also come under tae 
iafuerce of tho KSS because it js ca-mitied associa- 
ionan tha evs of law. The BSS also has buen 
Giving io зау the тегіс. Аз а result, our 
ахат Wye joachunery responsible gor implement- 
ing ow poheins i3 petung ineicasingly tainted. A 
bar. оч 255 woud create а hoaltay impact on the 
minds of the Government personnel. 

(iv) Ailowing unusual frecdom te а communal 
orgaaisation like the RSS breeds wrong ideas in 
puolic. A majority of peopie havoc faith in Congress 
and have voted ii into power. They expect our 
Goevernincot to give them a lead. ^if the. RSS i5 a 
communal fascist organisation why is it allowed io 
carry on its activities?" people ask. Every kino of 
crime is wicalt with severely but the worst of them, 
which poisons the very roots of Indian democracy, 
is not curbed. This anomaly hasto be ended. 

(у) Iris wrong to think that а ban would send 
RSS underground and make it more dangerous. it 
-is in fact already an underground moverent. Many 
people, particularly the youth, juin RSS to erjoy 
the thrill of secret activity without running any risk. 

After ali this, it must be said that the suggestion 
to ban RSS is notin any way an alternative or sub- 
stitute for vigorous action on social and political 
planes. The party and the Government must chalk 
out a programme of action to purge socicy of the 
evii trends set in motion by the RSS. The Leza is oniy 
a part of the action, though a very importan: part. 
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implemencd without any loss of ume. Tie scheduled ^ өссүрапспә a. despis а uto hu bje, 
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tely impossible nz арра demands быт: veratie when іа pov n. hew vos cs fhe соора 

with the object of cscrediting аз been a tendency to 1:21: adu ORO ein i tata 
the pregressive — a.cverament. GUrlvag nf an гусул ni wee cds ul T 
Sometlini^s such strik.« may obvi- mixes oat various tct ушл DG. nei : 

ously have been invpirec by per in the Соло шоп. а абба. 


ties like the Jana Sangh. In other 
cascs they may havz been inspire 
ed by some  pssudo-rcvolu- 
tionaries. 

Tt cannot be argued that 
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the nrogressives musi support , "X | М, 
such strikes, too. Such strikes Azai, Islam & Naticnalista . х 
. must be handled by adopting Twas a Sweyamsewak 


1 

Üexibio iactics relying mainly | Gandhiji & Hindu Muslim Unity 

on public opinion and on Pahala бар (A drama) о 

the volicaiiy conscious sections iu : 
: Jan Sangh Mist on tho Campus 


of ile working class. One of the eae Eee Ne er : 
maio objectives of these tactics Bonk Nationalisation & Indian Econcr:; 
How R.S.S. is Financed? 


шиі be to wean away the misled 
fcport an Ahmedabad 


Sccions of the working class 
from distracting influence. Communal interpretation of History 
Gandhi, Атга and Naticration 


Thirdly, revolutionary and 
Left parfies have io consider Е үе! теа) 
Univorsal Foundation of бозар боол 


another question, It has happen- 
ed that such parties when in 
power have nct been able to do 
certain things which ihey were 

Сав only demanding very loudly 
a little ме ago when in Opposi- 
tion, bu: which, according to 
tben, were quite possible for the 
State Governments to meet. 
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rae c6) arta thomable ^ pto 
porioss, "fiv entire concept of 
wuelear jeter eace is based on the 
psychological premise of min- 
taining a parity of feur. thus, 
the сароид thai Indi should 
yOosies 6 AU nuclear weapons 
i2, TCA ges. 

The pomt encausiasis chonid 
ao Weep 3n mind that VB 
is loeaced u à ee Advaiag cans 
positi. than Tedia, Sac сап, 
war vith the help ^f convene 
jegal weepors and light оо 
bers, destroy omy йил 


comoleg and other centres м 





‘Continued from page 23) 
‘Tne сап 2150 hold 42 ransow 
cot heavily populated cities which 
are situgicd within their str: king 
range. Barring the installations 
in Sinkiang, Chinas main 
centres vf economic votivities 
are situated thousands of mites 
away aud beyond the striking 
capacity of india. 

т shouid also be reniermbered 
thei omileivg ^ nuclear w-arons 
уме VLCSU PE Ze the capacity Lo 
cejer not ой China but also the 


other  noclear о. 
S83. UK and France-—as the 


wresease of a nuclear force On 


miliay importance, most of the Indian soi will arouse the 
wuhh arc Күш in the suspicion of those sho have а 
north. rangepoly of nuclear armaments, 
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in spre of aut present cordial 
volations with then. AN 

Furtaer, tbere is 8 moral argu- 
ment gs we'l. India ünder the 
leadership of Nepro c'vays adyo- 
cated disarmament and econ- 
deinaed the arm race. The manu- 
facture of nuclear arms would 
undo tbe work of Сараи and 
Nebra and go contrary to our 
cherished ideals and heritage. 

in fact, ranch of ‘the recent 
outcry for 1%: development of 
nucleai weayons is based оп an 
incorrect anaiysis of th: Chinese 
pebucal ond strategic goals. 
However, as was demonstrated 
in 1962, the Chinese are uot inter- 
ested ia territorial conquest for 
its own sake even if they possess 
the miltary potentia! for it. 

Mao's philoso у i» explicit 
on this point. The svpport of 
revolutionary movements is a 
much more Waely Cinese linc. 
Such movemcots  canuot be 
comuterrd by netery means; 
neclear armaments аге totally 
ipr levant ia these situations. 

The conclusion .is obvious 
ther if by some saischanec the 
Government decides io exercise 
is so-cal'ed nuclear option, it 
can only make a mess of it. The 
urge which is nezded to sustain a 
programme of this type is plainly 
missing. Immense — scienüfic, 
technological and -financial re- 
sources will be invested in a 
nuclear programme of doubtful 
value, while urgent. problems will 
remain unattended. 

Thus, it is neither economically 
nor wilitarily nor politically 
worthwhile for India to go nu- 
clear. Nevertheless, India should 
not give up her risht to engage 
in nuclear research for peaceful 
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Unger such circumstances the Korean reople were forced to а. 
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of war of 'ggression, 
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whole of Korea into their colony, aai dominate Asia ami осу. thi adpes3bet js 
engaged in aggressión and plunder o^ Korea for 100 odd vea: a Dd cone Kon ress а 
force of over two mibioan incluging the rain part of their armed forces, tro cs ш ид. з 
South Koreaa puppet army, plus immense aun:iities of uptodat> c fanda р 
materials and resorted to the barbarous method and means of warfare vits ce soper is 





But ihe Korean people were filled with firm conviction ibat the y coud 

tists, since they were led by the great Leader of revolution, Comrade Kim 1 5: 

willed brilliant commander and military strategis genius who had beaten off 
and led the anti-Japanese armed sirusgle to victory in the most disady:. ." 
assistance except the support of the revolutionary masses. 

At the outbreak of the war, taking upon his shoulders all the Party, Government ~+: 
all work at the front and in the rear, the great Leader of re olution, Credo Г: 
militant slogan: “Everything for tnc victory in the war!" and organise! aud -robilii 
people and Csuple’s Army to the struggle for victory іп the war. 

Under the sagac ous ‘eadership of the great Leader of revolution, Cor, s» Кош} 
victorious iroz-willed briliant Commander and military strategic genius, the i oon perin 
_ Amy rose as oae апе bravely fought to crush the US imperialist aggiessu" .. it artach 
` displaying indemitatie fighting spirit and mass heroism. 








From the first days of war, the US imperialists indiscriminately burnt белоп tic d doce 
Korea and leveiled factorics and enterprises and even schools and hospitals avc others: s.s парі or 
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jhe Parte clare DLjpemtion War, Comrade Kim 11 Sung, the respected and beloved Leader of 
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mesas of the people whe are deepiy convinced of the jusiness of cheo g, a 
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By deteaung 152 US imperialist armed invaders our people uder tas Que 
revcletión, Comrade Kim H Song, defended with credit the freedom: oA 


the precious gains of revolution ond greatly contribuied to preac VINE уе а 
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Kurean people powerfully inspired hundreds of milions of pul of ale ce 
metsanh indeneadc nee and freedom and sorted the LB secti cage seus ny 


The US imperialists, far troc Paving dug icssocs Гала ‘hein vr 
are desperate ic p- ovoke acier perressive war, while i^c fecus o v 
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Comiade Cim H Sune, the :espected and belovea Leeder n sa f 
follows : : 
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The US imperialists’? new war. монт in Kores have been pera toon ЗИН 7 
homicidal waeacariac Mixon became ike boss of US impel tisa. 
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retina”, “South Kowa US spring зовох joint landing opec.aou 7 ш 677 a. SEE 
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The criminal o:ovocadons aud violations cf the Аттан Cul. paroa, о. 


reached over 10,000 gst year aline. С. shows bey, anücalis he UA onsite ag 
unleash a new war in Korea. 


These acts of new war oro.o:ntius by the US impenassis bive io ео pane 
intrusions iuto ths? Democrati Pesmo- Republic of Koree э зы 26 ime 
“Pueblo” and their big spy Plane “EC. 2)”, 

The сгабу and vicious US iniperel'sts openly scheme to Gras iim. зае 
іп Korea. 

The US imperialists have ranidly militarized Japan and turned it inoc n pl 
hold for their aggression against Koria and Asia. And they have aligned ihe одус. 
Jung Hi puppet clique in South Korea, actively instigating them to serv. 42 "s 
of aggression in Asia. 

Owing to the intensified new war machinations of US imperialism the tensicr 
acute in Korea and a grave situatioa has been created, in which war moy oreak с ле, 

The Korean people have made, and are making, all their sinc orars ato 
machinations on.the part of the US imperialists and their lackeys, ana гъ: v. tea, 

The Korean people and the Government of the DPRK con. «c 27.8 uc 
the country’s mification be solved independently on the democratic Oi lay oe 
without any iutcrfcrence of outside forces. 

But the US imperialists and their stooges, doggedly opposing ovi fair 
tion which is unanimously supported by the entire Korean people ana ih s 
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а, тыы GF ha cet ЕР паре лып АНС of tbs oct luemsive military line, an embodiment of 
Кш bagam os be Тоспа іо ihe mübzc tite, the Korcan Peoples Army has gown 
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“hs tvolutwonary peon o o£ the whole world eaten firm solidarity and full support to the Korean 
ресе in they dust тыры agant the aggression of US imperialism зоа for the independent unification of 
the соту, * l 

The Kortan question must be solved oy the Korean people themselves dependent 

The US imperialist « ҮБЁТЇЗ$ОТ5 must stop new provocations against the Korean people and gzt out 
ог bus horia without delay. абыс cli lechal weapons with them. 

fihe US iripe; 16 паа Б another war stubbornly hampering our aspiration for the peaceful 
ut Ss the Татаас. ule Korean people will give a tousand-fold retaliaiery biow to the eneray 
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QUEM ide ave ic barean people who are marching forward vigorously for the complete victory 
ep асман. avd the ij:depuadent unification of their country, upholding the wise leadership of Comraie 
"un Ti Sang, the great Y ends er of sevalution and everevictorious, iron-willed brilliant commander. 
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l am convinced that the p 
only key to the sclution of 
the world's problems and. о! 
India's proci lies . in 
Socialism, and when i xe 
ihis word I dose 2st ina 
vague humanitarian ws y but 
їп the scientific economic. 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
_.something even more than 
neces = 4 "nne it 15, a philosophy of life and as 
such, ' to mé, Isee по way of ending the 
n nemployment, the degradation andi 

^dian people except through Socialisic. > 
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Meeting the Challenge. 


becoming increasingly clear that n ihe иа It is no secs 
. the parties of reaction are not yet ina pos to- including Sri ! 
forge the "grand alii Ф dre ams, the the views oF 
will make a determined effort during the monsoon 
session of Parliament to gat ufficient strength for 
а bid to о the Indira: 
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together by tenuous compromises. But this does not 

matter to them so long as their immediate purpose 
«Of bringing down the Government can be achieved; 
and in any case, why should the Rightist gmarties be 





of justice, or shows itself incapable 


“unduly. conterned over the fate of a socialist party in- 


follow-up measures “necessary-to make bank natione 
alisation fruitful to the people at large, it is certain to 
find’ itself more and: more isolated from, the only 
forces which can support it effectively and on a 





principled basis. 
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, The steady-consolidation of the forces ‘Of re 
symbolised by the move to form" a 
Parliament, also points clearly” to р, urgency of an 
understanding being worked ош among the parties 
qs Of progress. Here, too, the initiative has to flow 
from the Congress party which so far has shown in- 
le hesitancy in identifying itself with the’ 
arties, A united socialist front is the 
aswer to Rightist consolidation, yet ‘the 
ngress deade bip has been fighting shy of such an 
) | ic-based alliance of prog 
e Congress, the Comitati 
Parties, as well as regional 
б, is the only sensible way | 
8. to be recognised by all 
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ptobahly also under- er- 
| ae Tempor 





j B Wr ig fo be Me d 
the: Congress з p will comprehend fi 
requirements of the developing situat 
boldness in line with the deci and 
; чы ий of the party. 















Party, the allidnce. is 
hope for its existence as 














‘developing the party's independent 
mass strength. 

At the conclusion of the Jana 
Sangh general council meeting, 
Sti Atal Behari Vajpayee urged 
his partymen to launch a “fight 

“finish” struggle, to take up 
possible issue, if need be 
te Section 144", 
court arrests, but forge links with 
the masses in the coming crucial 
four to’ five months. He warned 
them that if they shirked Ше 
fight, "you will not be left to 
catty out your normal activities". 



















he fear ofa ban on the RSS. 
The desperate nature of this 
: 1з “evident. For the Jana 
Sangh leadership, time is’ runnin 
‘out fast—on the one hand; the 
tearing campaign launched by 
Smt Indira Gandhi unmas ing H 
sectarian, 
and on the othe 
























SOF its despet on. 
tre finally тоок. a- deci- 
communal organisa- 
pe а, -the ‚апа 
















ich. enabled” 
‘some Jana Sangh leaders, Smt 
i take over the Home 
io, has mode them йррге- 
Є. According to their calcula- 
8, Smt Gandhi would most 
ably ban the RSS by fanuary 
ind then call for a mid-term 
actually happens 
ngh leadership 
keto. take chances. 
the | Jana 
Ácided to give 
s sloga of lidianisation". 
(ob one. leader talked of 
ianisation", having obviously 
ised the deep revulsion it 














сай, it decided to replace it 

ith the more Catchy. slogan of 

ing the Hindu refugees now 
from ibas sta 


fhe reference was obviously to.  ffánk'" discussion on the resol 






"parties and the Central Govern- 
 —mient for being indif 


“delegates asked for c 





aaan] io. 












had! voked among the people. 










providing any substantiation, i 

the description that "almost no 
grown-up girl escapes ravishment 
by Pakistani youth". This will 
apparently be the key slogan of 
‘the Jana Sangh in the « ming 
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period to rouse mass hysieris ar at large, " 
communal iension. convenient to disc 
Here again, ihe Jana Sangh of * ‘differe А 
















will steal д march over its two 
partners; for, neither of the 
be in a position to raise а 
slogan cold-bloodedty, 

In the council session, the 
leadership allowed “full and 










on Hindu 


re ages and 
West ~ 


decried Béngal Leftist 






















erent to their 
hardships. Not only this it. 
called for stern action against 
Pakistan and demanded that the 
issue be raised allover the world 
and in the ОМ, Some of the 
xchange of 
population of at least expulsion 
of equal number of Muslims from 
midia. - - 

The leadership. no doubt re- 
fused to accept any of the amend- 
ments making these wild demands, 
but not without appreciating 
their "spirit". Sri Vajpayee Sven 
suggested the use of force for 
acquiring land: from Pakistan to 
settle the Hindu refugees, — ^ 

The discussion on the politica! 


eas? 










some of t 
ce were 
the Jana Sangh a 
Hh wever 
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cate resol some of ihem attitude of ihe 
had pointed: ) at it v was и State Govern nent, 
tantiall i lana Madhya Prad ana 
; exuded confidence that 
be able to as 
Mere re eration of its earlier — majority party in the 5 
stand was-not the pürpose of the Syndicat: ынет: 


leadershipin placing a resolution 
for open. disey ar iis sott 
session. ed at^ 


ай d 












he public 


"difis ence: 








-ihe Syndicate - 
their — place. The тшшш 
opposing the-alliance, repeated 
> by the delegates one after an 
emphasised that the Sync 


айе were power-hungry left. 


Covers whom the alliance would 
of Hf 


parliament ary ‘ton would “not 


-automatieally lead. to. electoral. 


alliances, it did not want. issues 
to be mixed up, keeping its bar- 
gaining power . for мө, 
stage of the aliai 
ty, the Jana Sangh 
shown its capabi 
sand 


y to unleas sh 
hold them in 
sily the parties of ога li- 

‘attacked От. ridicu Шей, 


ipa ld 
im and aid ibat ilie 
could . 
the dans 


ак. Kesari alone 
i dramatics, 


Запа Sangh 
hat their volun- 


АУЧЫ 
_ terms, 
leadersh 
pose some e 
for its partn 
«ategorical < 
party would « 
of privy purs, cannot but ире 
the applecart of some of the 
*notso-vonng radicals" of the 
Syndicate, 
But, then, they might fad a 
way, out in the fact that the last. 
Syndicate ATCC sesajon, wher 
& formal call for a 
A Wat ? given, 


thus 


ia aenfüry Prout, 
і nomi 


partners | 
accordingly, 3£.- they can, 


„iosing their face: 
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XCESS capacity thay be said to 
the realised output of a pl 
optimum output. This & 

etsvoluntary or involu 
f excess capacity into these two ie 
а special importance бесам 
capacity can be avoided. 
capacity is unavoidabk 


oluntary underutilisa- 


implication of voluntary 
иө, of 


important are the fo 
ocking ap of scarce economic r 
е selfish profit-motive of a few ; 
мае of valuable foreign exchange secured 


x 


iffcülty for development pur- 


f the unemployment problem- 
rticle an a. empi has been made to make 
- implications of the growth 


cal study о 
| resultant excess capacity for 
decade 1957-67; and to deduce certain. conclus- 

bout the future trend of Indian economy. 


ust be РЕР that there аге certain 
ble. reasons. for which a given percentage of 


y would remain unutitised. к 


is the installed or^ the - 
hich is calculated on the- 
ratio of "factor inputs. But the ratio 
ifferent factors are employed is depende 
relative factor prices. Once the relative 
ces change, this ratio would also change 
ce, the optimum output level. 


, the installed capacity of а plant can be 


um only under conditions where the factors 
employed ina stipulated ratio. This is o 


capacity output is rendered | 


here are certai other fact 


and any  uüderutilisation - 
considered as involuntary 
cause for which widespread « 
different industries is the gro 


"underutilisation due іо 


be.called as voluntaty 
capacity. 


proa cd бет і а theoratical si 


monopoly has beca 

economy. Defining 

bigh when three top о s of à g 

75 per cent or more of the total pi 
Commission has found out that out v^ 
industries, the concentratio 
it may not bé unrealistic 
of the: uaderytilisation of | 


The National 
Research conducte 


India from 1954-64. Prom this 


evident that during this б ih 


widespread excess capacity in Indian indust: 
that the all-India figure of underatilisation т 
varied between 9.4 to 15.2 per cent. On 
basis of this study the actual value of the 
unutilised capitalin the private sector for the period 
1957.67 has been calculated, after making an allow- 
ance fora 40 per cent under utilisation dee жо, une 
avoidable reasons. 

From Table I it may be noted 
опе майда. of paid-up са 
amounted. 1 8 1056 crores, 


clear dE о 
the забега заной of 








ist Year Paid up* capital © ** Over all p.c, ender, Total value- of un- m 
(Rupees in crores) ` utilisation. rate . utilised paid up capital ^ Pus ; 
| ) dp Па Ra crores) aid vm capital 
Ы Tes a (in Rs crores) 





108.54 
+ 159.548 
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buree: Company News 69, Underitiisation of industria 


Af this une period from. | 
reduction 197 E ri е Heers in ord 
уг been more оп - requi 
11, the esti 
alis the production 
ag ihe пшне 
ied the qpos-- 
type erected 


tion of. capital is: the om 


<- which could have been possible by the nc 
ical fertilizer that ү. ай 
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. employment. probie 
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TABLE : VI {агу 4 huge теге army of labour, resulting in: the 
weakening of the bargaining | power of the labourers 
Ё к. vis-a-vis the monopolisis, and depress permanently the 

Year c Value of pautilised capital Loss of poteatial income of the labouring class. f 
n Rs crores) employment There are many evidences to believe that ae 
——- logical innovations are being introduced on a large 
scale in the private sector, This will create another 
alarming situation. “In the face of widéspre sad excess 
capacity, technological ingovatic.’ would further 
aggravate the unemployment problem because its main 
' effect would be to reduce the labour power required 
to produce a given output without райы ihe 
total output in sufficient degree. іп so far as such 
i vations reduce fhe bu cost of 
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ole economy. 
Г required to employ опе d [^ the period. XT 
| ploymen due to voluntary’. , 27 Кт 
Sp but as E" : Я. : 


al арас. 

c unemployrnent elem | in India to. a con 
ble extent. The loss of employment over thi 
ой of seven years has been 13 percent of ihe 
| private sector employment of 668 Jakhs'*, the 
Tor 1967. ; 





Association of. India; is s f. H 

еи; 2 Table 

Бар дЗ ^ 
"Food Sup plies ani the Nutritional Б шша 
n of India, 106995"; Paper presen ied t 
°° а seminar on “Explosion Hunger", held at 
‘tional Centre, New Delhi, 1969; p.10. = 
> -* Technological Change in ihe Indiun Eco. 
2% 4 ve Dutta Ray Chowdhary; Economic and Pol 

апу normal situati Angust 20, 1966. ; 
fall in demand - Employment Review; Government of India, Ministry 
as reduction in price. - pavour, Employment and Rehabilitation; Mew Dehi 19 


г polis ation the fall im dod 
prompt the producers. do restr 
by they can forestall a fallin price am 
This was опе of the main reasons fo 
smaller fall in profit and a rising tre 
level during the recession of 1955-67 
f this trend continues, the people oi 
ost of private profit, о! 
ed-up capital In 
sector hinderin 
es, on the other: 
j up and down intermisten 
he tráde-cycles. A pa 
here the more ш 
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OW far behind is India. 
the space race? Many 
„gonsider this poser 
iardly relevant since, 

to their thinking, Ind 

nowhere іп i 

advanced technolog 

‚ know-how. 


hich an underdeve- | 


n illafford. For- 
ge reality is distinctly 
m either of these 


hnolog 
tellite 
H 


to be some K 
| China, which has just 
s first satellite. From 


А and USSR, of course, 
18° аг behind—something 
decade апаа haif. 


nidve statement of this 


implie lie first place, 

iat in another four years, Indian 
ientists and institutions 

hould be able to place the first 
dian-made satellite into space 


incé such a capability: cannot 

g overnight, the assumption 

| eet has already bee 
a pain: 


y гіз RI 


pace Science. and Technology 
entre located at the Veli Hills 
tlose to the Thumba rocked range 
go fnivandrum. The  SSTC 
came into being in 1965: it 


functions as.a unit of the Indian 
Space Research 
(ISRO). sponsored by the Depart- 
meat of Atomic Energy of the 
‘Government of India. 


Ihe Satellite project has been 
taken up by the SSTC on a time- 
oriented schedule. The satellite 
and the systems by which it has 
to be thrust into space and fonc- 
tion, have all to be ready for 
operation by 114-1974 The 
satellite has been named "Ro. 
hini" H would be a football size 


unit weighing about 30kg and 


would carry a payload of scientific 
instruments, ^- 

It would be put in a near 
circular orbit at about 400 km by 
a four-stage rocket, SLV-3, wei gh- 
ing approximately 20 tons. The 
length of the vehicle would be 
about 21- meters. The vehicle 


would be powered by solid pros . 
x М ire Secondly, there is the 


pellants and the diameter of the 
first stage. would be one meter. 
The rocket mótors would : require 
special. nd methods of 
construction ii ed ina ] 
аего-врасе engi 

are being des 


The. operatic n f 


the satellite-launch vehicle and 


Organisation: 


capability for - 
projects during ti 


ties, the ISRO js est: 


p 
а! 
ah 


about 3 km. 
a forest area 


waters of the sea. 
for fange Operatic 
The object of this € 
provide Japnca fa 
higher order then t 
Range could o | 
Silage rockets whic 


cannot "be undert 
Thumba range às 

a sfnal area бити 
thickly populated vill 


that a satellite should 
in the eastward 


having a big range fer fli 
ing of powerful single з 
stage rockets now 
ously developed: fo 
programme. This : 
siderable safety zone айу 
launching ba: 

The Sribar 








$u be е further for 

flight testing of large multi-stage 
. vehicles; and necessary tricking 
© and telemetry systems will be 
available for detailed performance 
tests, ^ This pret wil be in 
operation | by. nd оѓ 
1971, 































of a system as com ex asa 
ie _ and. a 


complete mastery. 
"each of - 


he me of die programme 
he Space Science and Techno- 
og Centre during the past three 
s been to develop and 
"seientific and. technolog- 
ww by. self-reliance 
ing the area Of know- 
ge in continuous progression. 
The object is to grow this 
apability through a number of 
individual projects, each by itself 
modest in character, but progres- 











Бом rockets 
digenously are an 


The 






h the technology 
rianufacture, 
igr, of the 

А successfully 





stery to many. 
have become to a stagnant sur- 


| ively involving greatér techno . 
ical complexity and sophisti« - 


satellite launch progrimme in 
1974, are still more bo'd. SLY-3 
rocket vehicle is to be followed 
in the period 1975-79 by satellite- 
launch vehicles using more’ 
powerful motors and the objective 
is to develop by the end of the 
1970s a launch vehicle capable of 
nga. 1000 kg satellite into 
sy ronous orbit at, 40,000 km 
jstánce. o 

The development of this capa- 
bility will revolutioniss a huge 
field of agro-industrial appli- 
cations, and open up the vas 
otential atising from the practica 





‚ applications of space Science: „and 


technology. 


ogical advance in the- 
appear to bea myth and a mys 


Accustomed аз we 


rounding; to hitching our puny 
bandwagon to- the borrowed 
knowledge of others; to placing in. 


the back seat the men of science . 


and technical achievement as 
against the bureaucrats, this talk 
of. advance in space science in the 
order of geometrical progression 


£-. certainly appear to be a 


"fantasy to many. š 

Ала at what cost, we аге 
likely to be asked by the "econo- 
mié experts"— through what sort 
of capital and recurring aytlays of 
money? . tà 

Та considering. these: points, 
two aspects have. to Бе specially 
kept in view. First is the cap- 
proach this | country has. to 
"make towards build-up of science 


knowledge and. закон ка 
i nology. 





Visionary Leader : 


cin this. respect, 
been, as ап exception, - 
tunate in the fields of advanc- 







sated field of йот, 










¿This vista of enlargi ng techno 4 
most . ! 
sophisticated field of science may-. 

during the deca 


‘Motivated Science: 


ecd cience—nuclear апа space 
research and the connected sophis- 


This 





ing potentiality to be ascribed їо 
the association ‘of men like Dt 
Homi Bhabha and his successor, 
Vikram Sarabhai, around whom 
have been gathered in * 18 
numbers a band of 
ars, space and nuclest physicists, 
chgineers and teckfiologists, creat- 
ing new. viste by the applica- 
tion, of their knowledge and 
skills. 

This pool of motivated scien- 
tists and technologists, as Dr 
Vikram Sarabhai recently describ- 
ed td this writer, wassa treasure: 
more valuable than anything else © 

















































g this ‘treasure to 
M scientific advance 
ahead that the 


ns of the" ‘eco 






financia calcul 






and in fact 


eventually. 





‚ А. corollary 
drain" in reverse 
achieved. Thanks to this 
of motivated science < 

digenous garnering 
and technology, W 
these advanced insi 





















galaxy of special 
theoretical. knowledge Bes 
had far rosier oppo Brities 
abroad, but ме spurned them | 














They have: бое t 

place.. and. the opportunities 

their; knowledge 
scientific ü 






















ТИ of R & B 
KAMALESH RAY 


esearch uad. develop 
| & D) is payin 
the cóuntry has becom 
"point. Opinions 


Es yardstick 
& D benefits. м 


is nó standard 
imean that eva- 


of the 

Council of Seentifló Indus- 
rial Research (CSIR) 4 

5 20. crores, and the income 

oyaltics and premia 

patents and., processes 

8-15 lakhs: for the year 

ese are largely admi- 

sessments based on 

ев. One does not stop 

wh ther ae amount of 


tilarly, it is highly question- 

ether it is valid to com- 

‘industries generated in 

elds (on which limited 

ave been spent) against 

entire industrial production 
the country. 


does not go into ihe technical 
reasons for such multi- pronged 


approaches i іп research, or im the 
intrinsic differences that may be 
present in the apparently similar 
work. 


вв of Evaluation 


‘The first step of шн 18 
е. assessment of the need or 
otherwise of the particular pro- 
duct or process developed. “Do 
we need it?” If itis a product, 
we know whether the market sells 
it. Unless the market is saturat- 
ed, the product has its utility. If 
the market is fed with imports, 
ihe R & D product is useful for 
indigenous substitution. 

7f, on the other hand, it is a 
process fora product, its econo- 
mic feasibility is the first criterion 
tocheck. Normally, the econo- 
mics of the К & D process. (indi- 
genous. know-how) i is to be work- 
ed outin the light of the market 
price of the product it will genc- 
rate. If the process is to be com- 
pared with imported know-how 
or plant, the long-term economies 


must be worked out to justify the 


decision, — 

The long-term 
with foreign know-how should 
include (а) repatriation of money 
боа (5 eon j in. | foreign 
exchange, (0) 
imposed on: 


рг 
D restrictions, 
posed on local or. 


is . imposed m 
Em of the рі 


comparison- 


ments have 


unt & 
shown that 


collaborations in India 


ultimately. . 


detrimenta 


ty a 
value ОР a completed | 


can be ass 


its potentiality 
The monetary e 
successfully completed. R 


be made with 


the 


requirement.or stipulated. 
production of the 4 


instance, 
produced 


if indigenous RED 
Stccessful 


iractors ready for 
its value would be cal 
terms of production — 
R&D is capable of g 
m al oR 


um 


&nd de 


prototypes of a 


rigorous fleld trials 


found 
conditions,” 


suitable — unde: 


Perspective of Evaluation 


India's requiremen 
mated to be 90.000 trac 
year by the end of the ^ 


Plan. 


crores af тире 


potential tha 
hag enerate 


T The total value of 


the.i T 








buffalo milk hitherto known as 


totally unsuitable for the product. 
This "has resulted iu saving 
foreign exchatge worth Es 42 
crores, and premium worth Rs 14 
lasbs has been. carped by the 
СЕТЕ" 

















































vs do "ot charge fess for the 


hot mean that such free: 
| are necessarily of minor 


i Third Phu. Че total 
боа! beneficiation plants 


E 1 by bo e CERE 





' charge of 3 per 


8 тоте 

al blending technique deve- 
ped by the Central Fuel Re- 
search Institute of the CSTR “has 
resulted inan estimated saving 
of over Rs 16 crores.” 

Further, “The first systematic 
move to assess ihe' quality of 
reserve of coal was attempted by 
CFRL The Institute has assessed 
$6 far about 10 billion tons of 
cok and classified the reserves 
based on end use,” 
ssification is the key to proper 
Of coal. The service of the 
с titutes p 











worth about 


"er cared to 






“R&D work is 


. under the category. Several types 
D services they render. It... 
We shall take a few — 


пей, based on the data sup- . 
yas. about 


"Scientific - 


oes to benefit 


mercdially | 
devel oped by t 


Ж 





benefits which vd 


insignificant, a 

mistake that has crept in May 
calculations and criticisms, These 
mistakes are in wide:circulation 


only to discourage Indian R&D | 


in general, and Government 
R&D in particular. 


it Approaches i 
Some of. the developmental 
items are of strategic value for 
hich commercial profit-and-loss 
concept is of secondary impor 
tance, Optical glass, certain 


types of chemicals, special types 
Of electrical batteries, etc, come 





of research equipments, iüstru- 


ments and apparatus which do 
not warrant mass production are ів 
Coe required to be conceived Т 
impor.” 148, 


as items of strategic 
Dee ом d 
“The benefits of all such 


materials аге to be viewed in the 


long-term efficiency in the various 
sectors of the national activities. 


Most of these items are to Бе 


developed in the public sector 
since their national aspects are of 


m primary consideration. 
vas еме ‘the fee ofthe -o 
ie would have amounted. 


A number of R&D items 
ате not of commercial propo- 


-sition and will not be taken up 


by private sector organisations. 
For instance, hydraulic research 
for flood control is not a conr 
mercial R & D undertaking. Flood 
contro] is a national benefit in 
which the government alone can 
be interested. 

Government research which i is 


. generally criticised for its non- 


profitability, is the mainstay of 


the total developmental processes. 


ofthe country, The commercial 
benefits are often drawn by the 
industrialisis in the private sector 
foriheir own profit. 1t may be 
noted that most оѓ" tbe com- 
ore 









atoriés have ү utilised by 
vate sector though they 
hardly contribute to the R & D 
expenditure. 
















Report in 1970 after a 



















worked out b 


"The CSIR» das brought out . public health and sanitation, 


and developmental items would 


/ cressoni: 


Ctories has. Р scope and Ln 
opportunity for a large number : 
of scientists to work on various 
sciéntific and technological pro- 
blems for which hitherto or till 
recently hardly any facility evisted 
inthe country. The creation оѓ 
facilities and. proi se, climate for 
research in various disciplines 
has thus increased. immeasurably 
the scientific. potential and capa- 
bility of the country in. ihe form 
of readily available expertise in 
almost every field. The pooling 
of specialized. knowledge has 
de it possible for the CSIR 
atories to act as technical | 
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live register; nd 
exploited. Some 


















The National Laboratories have 
earch 


published about (0,000 rex 


papers. 
The Committee оп 
and Technology in i 
observed: “A Б 
industria 








civil engineering, à 
electronics, metallurgy 
physits, coal. and petroleum 
technology, glass, ceramies and 
silicate technology, food, éte. has. 
been gradually built up. Based < 
on the research and development | 
work carried out in the CSIR 
laboratories, several porducts and ^ 
processes have ропе imio com- 
inercial production," 
Government research 
motivated by direct pro’ 
Tt takes care. also о 
research, atomic enevgy, agricul 
tural research, medi ical research, 
1- husbandry, irrigation, 
nd flood control. 
ad 
Many of these rescarch 

















be^ excluded from 


à pri ivate 
sector ^ research for ` 


obvious 









- EMT, Prof Norden is a Member of the Political Bureau arid 
the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity 1 
contribution is taken from the author's latizJ 
Are Made. " 















ET sus Corsider 
Buperialisn. T 
on the groond 

ated with open aünex 
be pointed out that a pex: 













A | existenc onopolies overall field become 
perialism must be ofthe development of this 
ns of territory it should. i 

| only one, but by 
istic" feature of. 







State Monopoly Capitalism 














in 1958: — pela 
: Automobiles 
ов and Stee! l 
l monopoly  . Crude Oil Processing. 
ivide the world between. Aircraft 39 per 
| DRM . Plastics ` AO pes 
Synthetic Fibres 78 per ce 
The US Steel Corporation alone has in 
т. more than 25 per cent of the iron and steel P 
erialism is capitalism at that stage of d: GN of the United States. 
ere (he rule of: the monopolies and finan General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. st lead. im 
Capi |out- the automobile industry. 
Du Pont i$ the leading US chemical concern 
a'so the biggest in the entire capitalist world. 
General Electric and Intemational 
араны countries is compl Machines (IBM) together dominate the US 
garchy, the desire for dominance in- “technical industry. Genera! Flectrie, the bi 
freedom, the exploitation of an ever-greater - cern in the USA and the capitalist w6 | 
mall or weak nations by a very few t hover of 7.2 thousand million dollars in. 1956 z 
y ions--all this produced was responsible for 25 per cent of thé entier 
acteristic features of imperialism which -electr te al Е 
io describe it as parasitic or decaying  _ 













ion of the territories of the earth ane 
10 capitalist great powers. comes t “an. 
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y. imperialism 
“nt, state mond: pita 
iby t і 
ne trusts. concerns 
of the state into an 








balance of 3 45.2 shousan< 
jarge as. that of three Jea- 
( USA put together 

tondard ой Сөв mony of 


telephones in USA ATT’s 
mon mn in. 1966 i is 





















monopolies and 


Пу indicates 


amente 
. not Peder! 
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; “yearly "iereasing г ariaments s prodüoHon 
at of the aggression against Vietnam. From 
966 glone,. the turnover of the eight biggest 
US. air and space flight industry 
Ainerican Aviation, General 
y ircraft, Te McDonnel and 
Grumman Aires ай) increased by 38 per cent to 13.2 
tho usand million dollars and the net profits. shown 
; 99 per cent to 403 million dollars. 
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iders the naked figures on arms expone - 


“president of General Moto 
w r policy for the economy * and 


the US y has | 





This war, and especially the Vietnam х 
seen to be a real gold-mine for the (vex 
оѓ. опе of bombs and muniti und 
Viethamese are crushed, bring the 
of miljons of dollars. Profits on the « 
of the bomber squadr ons and fleet tr 
safes of the world-famous oil compan 
oBspecially close dovetailing of big iùdusiry and 
e military hierarchy js even afore typical for the 
No th American arms trusts than for any other 
country. Joha Swomley, in his book, 
Е; blishinent, notes that C Шаңы уз! ison, 
enerdl Electric, pointed the way os far 
he wuggzsted 5 Eu ug ап 
business “© the, army. and. 
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strategic Гоа ae ectiy 
monopolies. 

The arms топор oles 
m W ashington and especial 
USA. The list of US Defer e 
links with the monopolies proves + 
Forrestal, partner in "the Dillon, Read Ee 
house, which js associated v 
arms monopolies; 1949-5 
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el of the arms in се 

and foreign policy , of the. USA, 
hierarchy 4s also involved, is-continuing:: steadily. 
intrusion of generals айй admirals, who played 
ty any rolesat ah in. US Labo in the early 


а tury, pe апас Ceo e war peras не the pivot. of Е 


m cy, it is емы that the саа cong 


en t would > ay 
des ite their no doubt i ine 


Th e people 

sion: and awar because 

зр inte - the treasuries 

se war profits In their turn 
er expansion. 


Ut this, к 
iS system functions pee 

“A drastic reduction in weap 
a general release from he 
Ü War would be sharply in 
: ced of the industrial system." The 
(ар йе uses this ferm industrial 
te the economic ey oni formed by 
antes" nd he underlines — 
i 3 he defends these 
d “they are not only objectively 
mattients and war but.that they 
and war directly and 
ial sx ystem поя win Берег 


eems normal, and паішгаіава 
lo as do the-actions based upon it. Dissent 
ma irresponsible, Herein. isthe 


ower- js. for the time M. But sibi 
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speed: and extent of the spread’ ‘of US finance capital 
inte foreign enterprises of all kinds on all five con- 
tinents Fd the last decades, where: it has gained 
: is to Бе control of entire bran- 
a process which continues with 
“The international scope of most 

reads over the entire sphere 
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ane ae ad has increased 
у у than US export of goods: 


1957 1965 Rate of 
(in million dollars) Increase 


Turnover of branch companies 







18.3 424 2.3 times 


rough the Магы Plan and other transactions. 
e extent of US export of capital is reflected in the 





End of 1950 End of 1960 
(million dollars) 










investments abroad 3,539 97. HI 374 
19,004 86,235 
state 12,535 25, ,639 


T ort. ‘to day i i marked. by new 
phenomena and processes. The sate emerges more 
and more as a very important exporter of capital. US 
imperialism has cast its net of interlocking capital 


dominance in the imperialist system is supplemented 
by rigorous use of the power of its capital for the 
purpose of economic beeen of other v countries. 





and military 





strategic aim o his imperia- 
© emergent countries to the 
vent them from transfer- 

of development. 













= allies there is sharp сой ped 


206 27.0 13 times 8 


set up military-political blocs and new forms of inter- o 


logical revolution. 


obtaining a foothold in all fields of economic 
f : ‘They cover not only the sale of goods but al. 
oyer the entire capitalist world. Its claim to political | 


rough credits ог 
ке. гате at work. International 





lig to agree on dividing a ont s. 


"Capitalism, Lenin pointed out 
With ееп the capitalist associations are. not constant in 


е imperialist 









Hons of dollars’ a year. à 
Let us consider the fourth айна of inpe- 
rialism—division of the world amongst the interna- 
tional monopolies. Characteristic for this aspect 
before the Second World War was the distribution of 
the word’s chemical markets amogst ihe three big 
trusts їз America, Germany and Britiain, Today we 
find the same sort of thing in the división of the oil 
deposits. Standard Oil of New Jersey*is the most 
werful oil trust of all. Tt also has the most influ- 
ence in the international oil cartel, to which five 
© British and one French trust belong. 
The JS monopolies (in addition to Srandard Oil 
these aret Gulf ОЛ, Socony Mobil Oil, Standard, Oil 
Co. of Califonia and Texaco) had control in (966, 
cent of the oil extraction i 
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struggle of the m opolies- to 35-divide fhe World. 
Guided by its class interests, monopoly сора} 







“state alliance, which emerge especially í 

“integration”, The tendericy to in 
taken deep root in the economi 
talism, This tendency was 
called forth by advancing developm at 
ductive forces connected with 















International monopolistic. “alliances: are toda 
activity, 











creasingly broad front in. the field of re 
repair and maintenance services, . In addi 
"classic" methods of dividing markets through pr 
and export quota agreements, international. paren 
pools, international agreements on specialization an 
cooperation in production, international consortium 
for the conduct of scientific research, for jc 
‘ploitation of raw materials, buildin factorie 
sedi 
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| à great extent a question 
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tal, a powerful weapon fo 
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War and Domination 


“This leads to the fifth characteristic of imperialism: 
he territorial division of the J amongst the capi- 
о ап епа. There is no 
ipitalist groupings 
fo not opened up. The 
{and even worse (for the 
rts of the-world have been 
italist sphere since the First 
ofthe globe in which the 
talism сап fight for booty— 
many forms up to the. 
g smaller, and this automa- 
&gle. 
evelopments confirm to the full Lenin's 
сасе and revolution. The most 
im present-day imperialism, 
» haVeonever at any time 
ar-like means in their political 
of the use of force intended to put 
ism and the world revolutionary 
eve this aim imperialism began 
'armis race in its entire history and 
parations fo unleash z new war. 
ill.arises today out of the 




































back their lost positions in the world. and 
kc sociali 


cialism, they, put their faith, if not in 


st countries, in order to assert their domination 
mexpand it, |— | 
› System of economic, political and military 
blocs directed against the Soviet Union and the other 
alist countries set up in the postwar years by 
US imperialism with the help of West European im- 
perialism serves this aim, Drawing the economics 
ind politics of the partaers of the blocs into the 
EUS. i ialis -is part of this. There 
c in the history of imperialism been 
ree of integration and. 








nt and deg 1 
artners now reached--for ey- 
ihe North Atlantic Pact. (NATO), But 
| | the contradictions between the 

агу, these ded: 












the rise of new contradictions within 
System. 

This, then, isthe pictur 
Society, the picture 
Unrestricted exp 
polies, production 
armed aggression, on ihe one 
tation, economic def 
government... В " 
systematic: 
transition | - 
hand. ее И j 
All contradictions sharpen ip stat 
capitalism, - Measures taken to stabilize ih 
of the monopolies end up Бу des roving this. power 
The growing over of monop ptalism inte: ate 
monopoly capitalism thus forms the li х 
development, its flpai stage. Бо i 
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lism today provides the model of 
which, because it is planned, s 
‘Teative powers. It has be 
Cetermines to an ever-incre: 
the world. 





S^harpening of Contradictions 


Imperialism is forced to ёо 
ment of state monopoly capit 
as th: official representative of 
takes over guidance of production mo 
the interests of the monopolies, is an sti 
ap historical progress. | 

But парепайзпкпо longer has y 
bilities. Tt is being more and more 
med in. The sharpening of contra 
and the growth of socialism: intens 
crisis of imperialism, 

Newspapers in western coy 
March 1968 that as a result of: 
of the pound sterling and the dec 
the dollar, the "most serio 
Currency system since 
and the stock market « nà 
This is correct, but is only half the i 
currency crisis is nothing but the sign 
entire system and the result of the 
intended to maintain the systém, 
against the! Vietnamese people. swall 
sand million dollars a year, із 

Greece is only the. most recen 
maintains puppet regimes a 
for.democracy and freedom. 
is being poured away in more’ 
bases outside the USA. ^ ` 
The results can be seen in th 
the US balance of payments 
undermining of the d. 
been. the symbol c 
hitherto. mb 
is flowing a 
are dwindling 
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& much that the dominance of the dollar, and with 
it the functioning of the. i perialist currency system i 
in its. present form, із endangered. _ dictatorship of capital and for - 
: : e E i S Ax " 3 в Я t is e acteri 
; he national rey roh onary 
liberation movement in ihecourse-of which 70 nat 
taken the place. offormer color ial 
now going throughs’a new g 
ment -The counter-revolutionary 
ы Барун. tinked m with t the 


ime Of state monopoly capitalis 
plunge into crisis by inst'zat 


ортен Tt 
rated movement 


"en ON to. provide entire set-of 
ments on different political parties, Central Governmen о o Parliament x 
Jovernments, Assemblies, Foreign countries, Busines: | isations, personalities, General 
Elections; Bye-elections, Youth, Stud rs’ o $a Económic Affairs, Privy’ 
i | Communuh Activities 05 Во Ki 


uriher. detalis. write. to: 


BUREAU 
тег 





wold is the conce 
lalism, doth pn 
i PT 


rxian, 


tind 1876, 
en tnoor. 


later he admitted 
| the йїп sources 


ely they never cared. to 
КТО ОГ comment on it 
They were: better placed than 
kim to interpret the new 


phi phy, but they apparenth 
апа deliberately avoided the task. 
. Табе intellectuals were Ramesh 


Chandra Dutt and Surendra Nath 
Banerjca,. both of whom toe k 
active part in^ politics and in turn 
presided over the annual sessions 
of the Indian National Congress. 
The plàce where they came in 


direct. contact with socialist 
. Movement was the French capital, 
"Paris. The occasion was the post- 


Paris Commune da ys of 187i. 
They, along with Beharilal Gupta 
~the three were successful com- 
petitors in the Indian Civil Service 
examination held in London in 
1869— 0n their wav back to India, 
paid а visit to Paris and could 
witness the physical manifestation 
of socialism. 


Personal Experience 


. Ramesh Dutts 
written almdst on the spot 


version w 


Surendran: 


stand by some 


on heart 
labouring 
GF 


those dis 
them 
clásse 









even the гір} nt to organise trade — socialism was not impressive, j 
unions Was not fully тес ana A different picture, however, dis, by ai 
by law until 1874 is presented when a similar trampling do 
until 1875. attempt is made to study the most valued 



































socialists had contributions of the cofitemporary: No wonder, 
organised later, i press to the same subject. despot, be nost ow 
Labo When the Paris Commune, meaning sovereign in, the world, 


ranco-Prussian should now and then fall within 
j Paris, the. the clutches of dii assassin. Such 
ol has been the fate of ail dreadful 
Sovereigns and so no опе need 
be suprised at the murderous 
made upon Emperor 


the 










вы inis from its villa 
| Even from that 
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-resultas its ЕТУ lg wit i 
"France and it could anticipate 
ing t 


that three powers were g 



















ference to it, т, ре, Алсак, ove 
: “af . Américas а ind Russia er 
which, according tó-him, ^ 
the -Conservati ive 
isty and operate їп 
ae bar to political. 
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others traitors! 
Generals have been shot." — . 
i уеге then well 
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the forces cec 








= Of the paper's! jas 
"instanc, it р diodes Elections have reveal. 
a Fou arming of the people”, "that therecare 1 
ee legislation of the people". electors who openly p 
nassing come "people's court", But after themselves Socialists. | 
1. conclusion, was that ivo attempts on the life ofthe. Bismarck % already afraid 
me would be be yond the German Emperor William: I them.” 
se ‘оре of these reminiscences" Bismarck got the anti-Socialist law. . How the attempt to 
Any vague explanation that passed by. the Reichstag” in 1878 the. Socialists in, bar 
these intellectdals of the dark | fo suppréss the social ‘democrat ic Bismarck was 
colonial: days could only grope in movement in серу. ОСКИ "German worker x. bé 
opened ont. "by British | from the ГОП 
ndor be satisfactory. Биро Government the visit of 
she was the undis- i Germany and his wife to I 
_ Swadeshi | “Why the attempts were made © German residents of the 
on. Emperor William and. why proposed to git ї 
is ok got the law enacted, j 
tially explained by the 
rt И was generally suppos- 
ed that if there was a sovereign 
in the world who “might: rely on 
Лоте of his. subjects that. 
ipn was the present ruler: 
of Ge many. « The unification : о. 
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growin 


tradi 


ricultüure was upset be- 
he Government measures 
ation “and customs duties. 
eaction of workers was 
and the nature of that 


 Copld be grasped from , 


ollowing report : “A demons- 
on took place in Berlin by 
the unemployed, several thousand 
of whom marched to the Imperial 
Palace under the leadership of a 


еф Socialist, and demanded | 


ead. А conflict ‘enstied, the 
? using.their swords and the 
d sticks. Several we 


a 

seventies, was well 

centre of activities 
fhe fo 


e Circular Letter issued by 
f the 


 were-the 

den years 

their sove- 
i 


uik of 


and misery that turned. the sheep 
- into wolves." | 


Commenting on the denuncia- 
tion of Hume by the members of 
the British Committee of the Con- 
gress, the paper said: "The real 


fact is that the world is now T 
И Mr- 


governed by set phrases. | 
Hume were less: sincere, that is, 
more carefuld 

expression, his letter would по 
have been repudiated Бу the 
Congress Committee,” 

. When assailed оп ail sides, 


- Hume wrote another letter to the. 


press. іп defence of his Circular 
giter Apparently this effort of 
Hume to issue letters was to draw 
attentjon of the Socialist Inter- 
national to the conditions obtain: 
ing in India. This is confirmed 
from a despatch of the London 
Correspondent of the Patrika, as 
also from the main resolution 
adopted by the International 
Socialist Congress session held iu 
London in 1896, | 

The London correspondent 
of the paper at that time was 
ihe well-known author and 
economist William Digby, who 
stated that . Hume's letter 
"appeared just before the an- 
niversary meeting of the Sosial- 
ists in Europea gathering which 
is naturaly creating a very great 
uneasiness throughout the leséth 
and breadth of the European 
continent.” goe 


Controversial Point 


Those who have read the 
interpretative explanation of the 
London Socialist Congress resolu- 
tion by Lenin must be aware that 
the controversial point at issue 
there was over "the full right of 
selfdetermination of ai! nations" 
—when Lenin sharply repudiated 
Rosa Luxemburg’s suggestion 
“that the Polish Socialists must 
not demand the independence of 
Poland”. 

It is when the presen century 
was only three-year old, and 
Indian politics was just taking 
shape both in Po 
with Curzon shos 
the paper approving! 
description ~ 


he selection: of his ^ 


people being a 
hafe always 
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instance, tried to f 
the other of the 
creeds герген 

Пех of 


saner and more 
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ineonsts 


the miners a 
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; л сона? limit of AS | 
AD жо. ЫНЫ ; The limit was merely on thes 





ca administration, winch might vot 
Е: extend even te “all the points of 
ч » the “Inner Line". Tae external 















frontier was set by the "Outer 
Line", the area betwsen the two 
lincs being * 'ünadministered" till 
about 1943. = 

In the period of dyarchy, the 
Frontier Tracts were declared as 
"backward — tracts" under the 
c Governors  responsibility-—out- 
..8ide ministerial controi—though 
' thes зеге governed according to 
visions of the “Scheduled 
$ Act and the ec 
Tracts Se 



































"frontier. policy" of the Br 
Government that emerged. out 
of the desire to keep the turbulent 
ie im io! he people at a safe ance 
н Eiras Comm e m the regularly istered. 
he. North Eas! Frontier Assam plaius. ; 
gency Panchayati Raj Regula . Tn 1873 the „Ве 
(Regulation 3o i : 
making provision for it,” Я 
earlier laid down.a four-tier set 
p beginning from the Village 
anchayat аі the bottom and 







that limit. The Scheduled Dis- 
tricts Act, 1874, provided forthe -ch 
eaching tothe Agency Council | withholding by the Chief Сот- d с 
ihe top to advise the Governor. missioner (later Governor) of tions with the “ 
| administration and deve- — Assam, of the application of any were parts.of india, ee i net 
n int: of МЕРА, it should be from the Scheduled Districts, оѓ British India or Burmi. 
ik practically covered the ; 
ofAssam. _ New Horizon 
the Assam Frontier T 
Tracts Regulation (supplemented 
Љу another Regulation in 1884) 
-was issued in order “to provide 
„Тог the removal of certain frontier 
“tracts of Assam inhabited or fre- 
o of In quented by barbarous or. semi- 
of Assam acting in his. ‘discretion. civilised tribes from ihe operation. З 
As the agent of the President, the. ^ of enactments in force Чери”, 
Governor has the iu to make | | 
















































"23, 1943, the 

tili then ecretary to ape Governo 
were placed "at the disposal: 
the Government of India 
employment. 

By virtue of the Regulation, Tribal Ar 
the Governor General in Council Excellency 
could declare by public notifica- Assam”. 
tion that any enactment in force ^ exercised through. the: Ge 
‘in Assam would cease to be in gh ae 
foréé in the tracts, the criminal 
jurisdiction over European | Bri- 
fish subjects remaining all the 
“same: Between 1882 and 1943, 
four Frontier Tracts were born in 
the Omit Balk 
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Г" Section 311 
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On the other hand, the loca! of- 
сїйїз treat the aréa- as consisting 
of two parts. One w 
call. the Excluded 
: she: h 















boundary and the. tribal area, 
ich by them is undersicod to 
Mean ihe area roughly beyond 
е ‘Inner, Line boundary". 

rhe treatment did “not appeer 
bé strictly justifiable in law 
gh it mily be eonvenient to 
think of the administered plains 
portion of the area separately 
Же the not fully-administered 
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Administrative Control 





Underspndably, the "Bari oloi 


aad c up to 
We recommend. | 


ne Ministry. 
"Committee 









f the territory of 
er Tract às had 
taken over from the former 
1943). with the regularly 
inistered territorie А 

































exclude апу srea from Part B 
Tribal. Areas. A notifica- 
tion (dated, February 23, 1951) 
by the Governor ` of Assam 
transferred farther territories 
from the Balipara, Sadiya and 
Tirap -Frontier Tracts to ie 
Assam plains, ... bringis 
boundaries; of the Tracts поя 
ол the "Inner line" at-the- foot- 
-Naga Tribal Area 
the Tuens g District in 
as joined with the 

ара Hills District in 1957 
The lower level of administra. 
O. underwent interesting 
anges. Im late 1947, the 
dviser to the Governor of Assam 
r Tt ibal Areas was redesignated 
the Adviser то the Government of 






















Areas and States. On January 
26, 1950, his charge was reduced 
io МЕ only, but be became the 
teal admin istrator. in the Secret- 
arial capa 
In December 1957, when ihe 
Tuensang area was formed, a 
а тола was appointed for 
ministration of the МНТА. 
Айег ine. Government of India 
decided to “form the State of 
Nagaiand, the post of Commis 
sioner for the NHTA was abolish- 
ed in 1963. The Adviser was 
given the charge of supervising 

















the interim arrangement in 
NHTA. с 
Challenging Task 





A Commissioner waa also 
appointed for NEFA’s adminis- 
tration, while the Adviser assum- 
ed an advisory role also for 
NEFA. 15 December 1961, a 
Secretary for Nagaland was 
appointed to the Goyernor of 
Assam, replacing the Adviser 





from NHTA, andin NEFA the 


posts of Adviser and Corgmis- 
sioner were merged, 

In spite of ‘several сотіго- 
versies about the. “ways” of NEPA 
administration, there is no doubt 
thata challenging task has been 
fulfilled. The Central Governa 
ment now spends annually abou 
30 crores of rupees on NE A 
Yet, the new p mme і | 
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tensions. 
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complaints indeed have earlier 
been made 
Assam valley. 
For a neutral observer, Tirap’ E 
nection with 


by the people of 


grievance has less. 
any A со 











AC "The ultimate question is 
ther NEFA will be adminis- 
ely ч with Assam. 
nstitutionally separated from 








pinsean stu 


2. EVALUATION OF K&D € Continued рот page 16) 


.. inthe eyes of the Government, 
some of the R&D 
promoting, are distinctly for 
commercial pm poses, while olhers 
sre for national benefits which. 
elude accounting im. the balance- 
. sheet. : 

Research 
Chetivities | 
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in a developing 
up national 
n, which is 
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ides know- 
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it. If the first objective ds to be 


ultimate political 













| . NEPA is ‘closest: to the Bra 
рита valley... The Bardoloi- 


“othe complete administrative un | 
fication of NEFA with Assam. 


applying the provisions. of t 


that df uox 
. ménisurate economic participation. 
- So, we keep on borrowing foreigü 


Vim 


D sigr industry is mostly foreign subsi- 
The "primary : 


and. 


competition between iwo parts of 


wasteful: indeed. But when the- 


niy on the line of . 4 


iborations - 


of Assam have suspected а a Cen. * 
tral Government ` Conspiracy" to 
take NEPA away. Now that the 
Panchayati Raj is vstebushed on 
the basis of the aul orides" claim 
thet administration has been 
spread all over NEPA, interesting - 
developments are bound to take 
place in-the near mue 
Meanwhile, the pesition of 
the Adviser will continue to 
create some confusing impressions 
iu people's minds. The Adminis- 
Reforms i repel. 


adopted, it will not be wise to 
damiige the existing cultural links 
between Assam and NEFA, 

This, of course, leads to the. 
шезбоп about 
future of NEFA which Par- 
lament will.be;well-advised to`- 
iscuss Dow. ^ Geographically, 
aituraliy cand © economically, 































Committee in^ 1947 anticipated 





after the spread of adminis 
tien over the whole area. 






: The Constitution also aims at 


District Couneilto the МЕРА in... NI 
an unspecified time. On. several 
ogeasions in the pas the people 


we get is turn-key jobs which gives. 
ügher production without com” 





know-how(?) or machinery, with- 

obt advancing in technology. 
Canada is facing a national 

crisis in chemical industry. Its 


diaries. and the collaborators take 
care that their parent companies 
are not affected through their 
Canadian enterprises. " 
: Frank S, Capon observes: “А 

parent company naturally tends 
to assess major investment or. |; 
strategy decisions of any subsi- 
diary: gs part of its own total 
worldwide" interests. For, after 
all, thisis the nature of -the 
parent-subsidiary relationship. А 
subsidiaty. js not set up for the 
purpose of moving aggressively 
ir dhe world. as an independent 
public · company. Unbridled 


C-economio соп» 
ubt fhere is: 


iS ресі] 


Reporte Ach 
National неу Low 


the same corporate.entity could be 


nation. is common tes 





*SPoreign Collabotation~-lts Reper- 
ceussions on ional. Economy,” K. 
Ray; Maltastrec 




















Dr. Papola, Economist at the Sardar Patel Institute of Econ 
and Social Research, Ahmedabad, in his review of the Rep 
the Study Team оп Centre-State Relationships of the Admini 
Reforms.Commission (three volumes, Septémber 1967) has 
attehtion on some of its major economic aspects. 










Iitieal context. 
lt is true that 
по, in principle с 
: ; of the parties in power at 
States”. Ви can we really 
racteristic of the current 















n th -practical consideration of 
‘relations? 15 it not a fact that 
ons have emerged as a vexing 
past with the collapse of the 
е party, ruling at the Centre and also in 
. long time, in many States? 












be really significant feature of the 
however, not the ideological 
ies ruling different States 
the complaints of virtually 
filed „Бу one party ог the 
ther u form! n eto the "excessive" constraints 





accompanied. by a demand for 
устеп and "independence" 
јуну. Even the parties which 
cntralisation. of power in the 
ent of making India a Unitary 
о State, would start demand- 
* once they form Ministry in 








eristic of the current political 
поп is politi Stability, in which the parry 
ng in a State makes it an issue to publicise its 
4 secure some! bing from the Centre to pro- 
the electorate for the survival 

, takes the excuse of the Centre's 
t. of the State for its failure to 
welfare to the people, In view 
here has hardly been any correla: 













| entral project in a State? 
y Team on Centre-State Rel 
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reattüent meted ош by the Centre | 









f States, how eise does one + 
сту for the establishment of. 
















as. this experience - 
presented by. its she 
gradually solved by ptoper 
from the body politic” 





Political Context 


It is, however, not clear what type 
context the Team visualised in a 
Team probably considers the | 
transient or a short-run tendency, whi 
way to "stable situatien operati 
tutional than on party Hines", 7 
what confusing political situation 
may pot be amenable to simple 
by ignoring it while tackling the pr 
State relations, a solution i 
atall. Concentrating on í 
the short-run problems i 
fallacy of not recognising that the | 
consists of a series of short-r 
nised that no once for all 
problem and, therefore, the clair 
to provide а lasting solution for a | 
stands suspect. 

How а p gets 












































ing constitutional pron dons giv ing 
dominant eee in the и get шщ 


has powers to ыш 
Lisi under Article 249. 
Majority of the Council of Si 
enactment (which becomes dif 
and, consequently, the party 
look. for their strength bac 
States, particularly those 

from the one ruling at tue 
all types of objections: the 
enactment. is an oe in or 






















political parties : 
& at e States 












- Government at the Centre today heavily depen- Commissions to only marginally change the basis of 
dent on the States for Ив very existence? tax devolutions, there may not be enough work to” 
АП these instances, point to the basic fact justify the Finance Commission when grants under 
that the emerging pattern tonforms to a polity Article 275 are out of its purview. It was thought by 
* ia which the solutions the Team that in.view of increasing requirements of 
ips can be tackled noton the States, the base of devolution through fax sharing 
inciples, but on the basis Бе: widened and recommended accordiagly for the 
IBIS уз... setting up of a Finance Enquiry Commnssion, or 
sarliet setting up of the next (fifth) Finance Commis- 
sider thé ways and means for greater tax 
the States. | 
the fifth Finance Commission has had 
item-was not réferrad-to it. Probably 
isable to set up а commission 
as vet. In the given circums 
srs have to be viewed in 
parate Commissi. 
ave this transfer 





































tution, as 
tations between 




















nost significant recom» г ween the ^ 
| implementation may at ; уге, 
r an integrated dis- by the Fin 
if not their immediate and Commission, and рі  Plann 


Commission, should- nue, also does got’ 
be a suitable solution. fr ewpoint e 
lation from each other for looking at the States requiremen 
ave disastrous effe- ей manner. _ 7 > 
The most important area where the Centresstate 
relations have a direct bearing on the States’ economy 
and, therefore, peoples’ welfare, is planning and 
development. During the planning. périod, the 
Centre-State relations have assumed the form of a 
problem in the following manner of dispi The 
5 States have been complaining of over. tion 
of the society, economy and and Central domination in the pla : 
, > such, as well as in the areas wit 
Study Team rightly recom- diction which have vital imp 
The Centre, it has been alleged, has taken ™ 

of its more flexible and elastic financial reso 



































EXC 
wever, had two intere 
ional provisions; and: 
ithe secured , Statutory" © for-development on the part of the States. 
ji Finance Commission: Tbe —— ~ У 
biem in the way of securing а States Responsibility 
to-do away with. the : 
t the same also applies to It is true that the State plan 
t be required'to be enacted not well developed; most of 
cle 275 are taken away plica of the national pl smaller ` 
States have also betrayed ck of political courage 
to mobilise resources. this situation owes its 
emergence in part to the do: 




































tuation 1o th 
to develop neces 





fe, it was in the fitness of things that th 
cam disfavoured the idea attaching pat 
terns’ of assistance to' plan schemes and reco 
tended for the discontinuation of such” practice. 
instead, it favoured the system of block grants 
the States with a freedom touse f 
their discretion except for 
importance. This patterns 
& greater &ense of initiativ 
State authorities, and i 
« Plonning at the. 
lime, doing away wi 

























ove dhe r 










rdinated process and laxity 
"Team recommended а 
sof plan formulation 


ation Agency under the Planning Com- 
ation unit in each Minisiry, and, a 
28 agency (headed: by an officer on 
the Centre) under each State's 









De. noted that the Planning Commission 
asiderable scope both for involvement, 
| ude to the States in the formula- 
the. Fourth Plan; and to ensure greater 
-Sffotts on tbe part of the States, the 
grants has been introduced, with 
‘constraints: first, adherence to certain 
ап priorities and some specified schemes: 
eeond, actual payment of Central assistance 
Пе dependent on the State's meeting the target of 
proved outlays. The second constraint fnay, 
owever, tend to discourage. economy in expenditure 
Central assistance will-be reduced to the extent 
al expenditure falls short of approved. outlay. 
From the view of genuine development of 
the States, however, this scheme may only provide 
he necessary initi: which, the States-complained, 
d been dampened.on account of Centra! dictation 
etai. Thus cheme provides an answer to 
ales’ criticism. With the adoption of the 

Mes suggested by the States in deciding a firm 




















the States according t 


their choi 
rtually eliminated. 


ted 


“fate of sustained growth is achic 






m according to ^ 


mes of crucial the ensuing electi 


favóur ef short-ter 


^&cope for the States 
“sphere which чоо 


easure of decentralisation 





f Central assistance by. aud large a à 








But how io ensure that the growth | 
¿the States is exploited to the maxim 

















argue that since now the Stat: G 

have a limited scope to put the blame : 

they will put. all their efforts to devel 
+h cue 


























situation forces. 


ment efforts are 








longetun developm 







tend to defeat the genui 
situation of political 9 








Recent Tendencies 










The argument is well supported by 
recent tendencies. In spite of the naw 
providing greater independence tc 
planning continues to Бе un 
demands, unanimously for greater C 
on the basis of their argument t 
programme for additional resource mol 
not feasible— politically. In view of these 
developmen: and regional balance can 
only when the existing scheme is supe 
some measures of Central direction, ^ 4 
discretion for detailed allocation of iis 
should not be takëm away, the gh 
partly —may be made conditional « 
of certain phyécal targets i 
thé efforts. for 
States. 

In view of the political situati 
itself, and the dependence of the 
ment on States for its poli 
present situation of precarious ba 
know if the Central authorities 
adequate boldness to take such asi 
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d ‘the Khel 


ав „Ке Mazdoor 
has had ап есите 
in the eastern... 


f 


ti 
апд. 


‘The Samiti also claims 
that. nearly 4,200 acres of Gaon 
Sabha land have been occupied 


oo py the landless in a number of 
"districts ^ ineluding Bahraich, 
‚нап, Lakhimpur Кеп, 

. The Government has denied 

hat there had been any illegal 

occupation of the land by the 

agitators. But there is little doubt 
that. there, has. been token 
occupation of Gaon Sabha and 
forest lands.: 



















pokesmau, 


been held 


SIAL CORRESPONDENT 
ent а different parts of the State, 
out the figures as 593, out of 


‘gained momentum. 














while the Government has given 








which 242 were held in Bahraich 
and 221 in Lakhimpur Kheri. 
“Armed police were sent. to 
those places where the movement 
Recently 
in Lakhimpur Kheri, peasants 
with lathis confronied a posse of 
armed constables, but no unto- 
ward incidents took place. 


Majer Movement 


It is likely that the land stir. 
would gather strength from the^ 
next month when volunteers led 
by Sri S. A. Dange, CPI Chair- 
mao, would march into the Birla 
Farm in Lakhimpur Kheri. The 
Government has indicated severe 
precautionary measures to prevent 
"illegal" entry of the volunteers. 

Presumably this is the first 
major kisan movement in the 
State after a lapse of four years. 
The problem of the landless in 
the State has not been tackled by 
ihe Government with vigour 
though the Ceilings оп Landhold- 
ings Act. came into force since 
1960. Моге than three million 
landless labourers in the State 
were given a-raw deal all these 
years; : 
lis true that the Zamindari 
Abolition. Act, WHich came into 
forcé in 1952, was hailed as а 
landmark im the history of the 
State. It abolished all interme- 
diaries and gave security of tenure 
to the cultivators, denying former 
landlords the. right of resumption 
of tenants’ holdings in the name 


tion 


eS 


p 
dart Abolition Committee r 
madoa specific fefee io the 
owide-disparity їп holdings 


“ings. below three 
appears to bea strong case for 
' distribution of land." ; 






ittern of holdings" The Хайа 


and 
observed, "Considering that over 
81 per cent of the cultivators 
possess holdings ixlcw 5 acres 
and over 67 per cent pussess hold- 
acres, there 



















. The zamindars, however, were 
paid a compensation of Rs 70 
ores apart from the sum granted 
to them for réhabilitation. The 
wen allowed tœ retain. 71 
f land for ў 






the UP Govern 
ed a legislatior 
andholdings A 


with a provision 
tional member of the 
to & maximum «o fte. 
able to eight mores 
fair quality land. 

For the purposes of ceiling, 
lagd was divid into three 
categories and the ic 
ofiand was allowed. 4: 
to 80 
































гип by 1 
farms an | 

The resült was that ovz 
spurious cooperatives Son 
and several thousands of ғ 
cultivable land were 
into orchards: and grovea. БА 
before the land ceiling lw came. 
into force, there were ` benam 
trasfers of surplus land. = 
ever little was left as sur 
converted int 
















































it could secure. 
half lakh acres -0 
tribution to 
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land 
loot. 











that it makes no di! _ 
of the two major parties 
ei landlord Jobby is very есеб se 
powerful in the BED and in the A sociological a 
Indira Coügress which would Constituent element 

ET "résist'any attempt to reduce the servative and 
- it would Бс ging “Yet, in Uttar Pradesh, reveals a 

id out how these — ceiling should be агаш re. Andory 
suddenly got inter. duced t to 20 acres fora. | 
pies © and to what Bye ifi { 
extent the Government. had соь i 
Tuded wih them in acquiring 


ihe ceilings on land. 
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жч ofice as € ar Mi st t 





S t in the. 
© After the abo! tit 










Gaon Sabh Tandas ona farge 
scale. This was nossible with the 
connivance of the village par Gov rament would n 
wars who issued. benami pattas. a glorious victory f 
This #aid,.in fhem 
гуаш; ‚оү mus 
а 3 
ack for pr 
Britain ава 
pe 
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Slow growth of industrial output, 
 €eXplosive growth of monopoly 
power in the. economy with mas- sive рея Ses 
sive penetration by^ “Ameri n the trade ur 
capital, trade union rights, Com- Communists ! 
mon Market, and not the least, — stronger than now); 
racialism. to curb ше worst 
it. would have been much Co 
more useful io try and explain 
why these issues: (apart from the When у you | 
last two named and other muted) least these cl 
were not а feature of the election. — your readers 
; near "total Campaign, i you бай ве 
ity, he-elevat his aspect Anyone who has made even actual campa 
in overriding general thesis the most rudimentary study of — and expla) 
m t this is what the British political life must realise electorate: 
ft that the-cónsféllation of party- 
political’ vested . interests and 
institutional factors are in impor 
2 force buttre essing the р 
two-party * "system" '. ; 
iti is t surprising, the 
find 

























































planned priorities, avoiding 
: ies, preventing locatio 


substitution ant y 
jon ‚Бе есп large 


objec ves с have not Eur ac 
ny appreciable measur 
amply demonstrated . by 
X erts елше ыс like 


to. base a. Чейне stite- 


‘problem of 
‘economic power stated that con- 
„centration of 
was the 


any licensing 5 of 


“Standards оѓ 
Classes. 


There 
plaint ihat evel 
like:the co-opef: 
fashioned to promo 


classes 


* Problems of low: income, apem- 


ployment and _under-employment 


 Yemain sizable”. 


Usbriddied Expansion 


The inability - fo mitigate in 


any andes measure the 


inequalities of income end wealth 


is à reflection - -of -the dilemma 


-. which arises in the present phase 
* of development where unbriddie 


expansion is permitted- to bigger 
industries where a large section 


«of technocrat-entrepreneutial шын 


with abundance of skilpcanno 


participate ín the process of 
s iamdustrialisation for 
` obvious reasons: | 
„7 ffhe Monopolies "Commission * 
- - appointed some years. ago under 


certain 


;hairgianship , of Prof P.C: 


which. studied. the - 


concentration of 


ecohomic - power 
central- problent 
'nópolistic and restrictive trade 
tices were appropriately 


| functions of such concentration, 


Critics of Indian industrial 
scene point out that a rigid and 
doctrinaaire approach ` to our 
industrial policy should give way 
e and pragi 


and 


initiative. wi ha 
i$ that in а country” 
and dimensi 
scarcity cape e 
abundance of* manpower, and 
ith. majority of the population 
living oa the poverty line, a very 
judicious and carefui system of 
al ocations of resources 18 esson- 


он: 


appalling bo x 
gence t 
е afue nt 


*Policy ànnoüt 

ment in the 
Committee 

which libéralises lic 
by exempting 
investment up. 
fromthe sphe 
assures them 
investment 
change 


specially, meant . 
the interests 
industries. 


ч ees, 
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crotes of the large- 
The smaffscale 
or provided employment for 

million ont of а 
a á million industria! Workers. 

- This spectacuidr ac hievement 
was possible largely because of 
deliberate Government patronage 
“and. nursing. This sector, 18, 


berefore, serving as an iraportant | 


ie and engine of 
h оп, he lines of 


all industries 
were provided 


in dented and 
within the 
tom- 


aic e reserved 
& comparatively 
whereas small 


total, of 


nological and economic reasons. 
Sugeest that proper measures ^ 
should b stituted to ensure 
he scale sector is able 
on fair conditions 
eiat Л кнн and deli- 
very period. Orte possible method. . 
of бз у these would бе фә 


with the 
P ‘reference 
given iD to- 


f small producers in 


scale sector at reasonable prices 

. 1f necessary, th 'vernment 

i utilise the powers under 
the Section 5) cf the Industrial 
(Developme nt & В. lation). Act, 
which empowers ii fo ensure the 
supply ofa portion of the main 
producers to the сог: mers. 

The need for development of 
small-seale i: idustries as ancillaries 
to large units: doés rot figure 
prominently ip the new industrial 
policy, In view of the exemption 
from procuring a licence under 
the Industries (Development & 
Regulation) Act for new units up 


industrial | 
et 


mei nt of sin 
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70. With репе а 
SoGmeof the crucia 


miccback wardaess. The Ok, 
with the years af independ’ 
acy of Tadia® i 





5 rted. its botder force and : 


planes 
fission. 


i -war whi not deceive any one = 
is an. American fortress with a 
Sson of 45,000, a rest and 


f tion centre for American 


288 well as a sanctuar 


the Thai role that has io bes 


képtin mind. An active part 
cipant in the war, itis at the same 
time officially а neutral couniry 
which has-been spared so far by 
the people who. have been its 
OM to... victims. 


гок » 


this double ` 
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Ce 


ian provi inces bode 


Pathet baoo 


S onst tt rated 


er a: Op a dee а 
“This alteration dn the military 
has made infervention in 


more serious than mer- 


_ infer у ention 


«, pare 
National Front ud South victims 
i 


Thailand.was able to parie. 
"policy because of. 
he Cambodian neutrality and 

sc, in Laos, Pathet Eao ki 


fully 


lad American guarantees before 
B * Thai Мор in 
JR в to ae this 


the 
B Manila. He 
to be Qu а 


iled with i 
S ca OR 


> powers. | 
"decided i B ne 


alliance of Se 
An alliance 
and Рот 


ang: aged 
countrymen: and 
They are not yaa ¢ 
Thailand; not „dees 
count on their help. 
What и wagi 
other S@utheast | 
particularly: Inde 
aysia-«wonld i 
ни the new y allia ji 


| région. 
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пша рш ш. e have 7 


happy to join su 
jë but the inrer sit а! 


epeche du 


had bitterly 
Sihanouk since 


in Phnom 
Thanh, the 
Khmer. | Ка 
cial 


Сз шап 


rto the Prime 
_ тарк of 


таш, but 
is in à posi 


: are 
ure nnd if 


Cambodia, it. 


r what ev ate going 
Ngoc Thauh 
) > 


vef Batt img 
ep and hal 
d Kompon 


ger of 3 
n, Jt . i8 the 
peratives 


ong te "Xaggerate 
nis fi тов ary strength ior, in 
indo-€ bina, the 
АГЫШЫ: had two pl 
Vietna: m, ihe nations! 
ment ап the tribal reveli coinci- 
ded and the Viet : 
io lake full advantage is 
content among the -tripes. In 
South, Viettiam, when the Salg 
CGoverament resettled nd 
namese refugees in the m 
the mcntagnards ros 
and swelled the та: 
nationa, ists. 

The American quick'y realis- 
ed the value of mincrities п 
fighting the nationalists forces 
and recruited their special troops 
from Khmer Krom and oth 
minority groups in Vietnam, ' 
striking success of the Pat! ict Lao 
was due, as 1n Vietnam, to the co 
ordination of the éiscontonts of 
the national eun and ^ the 
minority grou: The Vientienn: 
Government fai ied to win over the 
non-ethinie Lao to comb rat | the 
nationalists but the Ате 
reeruited their secret army 
them. 

Ín Cambodia, both the Red 
Khmerand Khomer Loeu were 
weak and the Red Khmers failed 
even to- politiealise the peaspnts: 
This was the real weakness 
Khmer Leff but 

worked as 


conseqt 
the à 
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in the State against a 


метайопа! market in. handicrafts 
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з fetches the State over Rs | 


the sphere of roads. At pres 
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